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P  B  E  F  A  C  E. 


OITR  American  and  English  theology  has  been  singularly  desti- 
tute of  a  general  introductory  work  to  the  theological  sci- 
ences. The  following  Encycloptedia  and  Methodology  is  designed 
to  supply  this  lack.  It  aims  to  give  an  outline  of  the  importance, 
nature,  and  history  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  theological 
study,  together  with  a  bibliography  of  the  Continental  and 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The  volume  on  this  subject  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Karl  Hagenbach,  who  taught  Historical  Theology 
many  years  in  Basel  University,  has  been  so  highly  esteemed 
that  we  have  made  it  the  basis  of  our  work.  We  have  greatly 
enlarged  the  bibliography  by  adding  the  titles  of  English  and 
American  books  in  each  department.  To  meet  the  wants  of 
students,  we  have  also  placed,  in  an  appendix,  a  selection  of  the 
English  and  American  literature  of  the  relations  of  religion  and 
science,  and  a  list  of  histories  of  Christian  Churches  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  endeavoured,  by  utilizing  the  rich  ma- 
terial of  Ilagcnbaeh,  to  make  a  handbook  for  the  theological  stu- 
dent;  a  guide  to  show  him  the  right  path  of  inquiry;  a  plan  or 
draft  of  the  science,  so  that  by  the  help  here  afforded  he  can  see 
its  exterior  lines,  the  boundaries  of  its  subdivisions,  and  can  take 
the  whole  into  the  compass  of  a  complete  survey. 

Gpx)rgk  R.  Crooks, 

JoUN    F.     lIl'KST. 
Nkw  York,  March  1,  1884. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION  L 

rpHEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  a  survey  of  all  the  de- 
-*-  paitments  of  theology,  with  a  statement  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  each.     It  is  a  branch  of  Universal  En- 

iTTT  -1  •  .1.       Deflnltlon      of 

cyclopaedia,  it  does  not  aun,  however,  to  unite  withm  Theological  ed 
itself  the  substance  of  all  that  deserves  to  be  knovni,  *'y^^°P®<"^ 
but  rather  to  comprehend  the  further  development  of  the  science 
as  conditioned  by  its  historical  character;  and,  also,  to  describe  its 
form  and  extent  in  their  inward  and  outward  relations  by  correctly 
indicating  its  limits.' 

The  position  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  is  outside  the  organism 
of  theological  science,  since  its  office  is  to  describe  that  organism 
and  open  the  way  into  it  for  the  student.     On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  forms  a  part  of  the  larger,  universal  organism 
of  sciejice,  and  in  the  character  of  theological  encyclo-  °"' 

psedia  constitutes  a  fragment  of  encyclopaedia  in  general.  Every 
student  should  endeavour,  at  the  outset,  to  gain  a  general  idea  of 
the  range  of  human  knowledge,  not  for  the  purpose  of  superficially 
determining  every  question,  but  that  he  may  recognise  his  true 
place  upon  the  orbis  doctrince* 

*  With  regard  to  the  force  of  tjKVKXioc  naidela,  ty/cv/cXta  /ia&TJ/xara  (orbis  docirince, 
Quinctil.,  i,  16),  see  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  torn,  i,  p.  54;  Philo,  comp.  Dahne,  Alex. 
Rlgsphil.,  i,  90;  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i,  pp.  333,  373  (ed.  Potter);  vi,  781,  787  (in 
opposition  to  Philosophy  in  the  proper  sense);  vii,  839.  The  compound  form,  kyKv- 
KXonaideia,  is  first  (?)  found  in  Galen  (f  A.  D.  201);  comp.  Staudenmaier,  Theol.  En- 
cykl.,  p.  3,  sqq. ;  Pelt,  Theol.  Encykl.,  p.  6,  sqq. ;  Pauly,  Realencykl.  der  klass.  Alter- 
thumswiss.,  s.  v.  Educatio,  p.  39 ;  and  my  article,  Encyklopaedie,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
encykl., iv,  p.  9.  sqq. 

'  "  The  recognition  of  the  organic  whole  of  the  sciences  must  precede  the  definite 
pursuit  of  a  specialty.  The  scholar  who  devotes  himself  to  a  particular  study  must 
become  acquainted  with  the  position  it  occupies  with  relation  to  this  whole,  and  the 
particular  spirit  that  pervades  it,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  development  by  which  it 
enters  into  the  harmonious  union  of  the  whole — hence  the  method  by  which  he  is 
himself  to  estimate  his  science,  in  order  that  he  may  not  regard  it  in  a  slavish  spirit, 
but  independently,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole." — Schellixg,  Method.,  p.  7.  "Phi- 
losophy is  substantially  encyclopsedia,  inasmuch  as  truth  can  only  be  a  totality,  and 
it  is  only  by  observing  and  determining  its  difierences  that  the  necessity  for  them, 


8  HISTORY  OF  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Both  general  and  special  (theological)  Encyclopjedia  aim  to  con- 
centrate rather  than  to  dissipate  the  mental  faculties.  Encyclo- 
paedia should  not  degenerate  into  a  pattern-card,  but  rather  resemble 
a  map — a  comparison  that  demonstrates  itself.  But  few  works  of 
recent  times  fulfil  the  required  object.'  While  German  resolution 
and  thoroughness,  ii'  a  form  that  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  needs 
History  of  En-  ^^  science,  appear  in  Ernesti  (Initia  Doctrinse  Solidioris 
cyclopaedia.  first  ed.,  1736,  and  often),  the  so-called  French  encyclo- 
pedists brought  the  science  of  encyclopaedia  into  bad  odour,"  so  that 
an  encyclopedist,  like  a  philosopher,  became  synonymous  with  a 
freethinker.  The  lexical  method  followed  by  those  writers,  which 
now  became  popular,  and  was  adopted  also  by  the  German  encyclo- 
pedists,' suffered  from  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  limited 
to  the  discussion  of  subject-matter  only,  and  might  as  readily  be 
made  to  serve  the  superficial  mind  for  destructive  purposes,  as  to 
aid  the  cautious  scholar  in  referring  to  matters  that  deserve  to  be 
known. 

As  the  material  deficiencies  of  the  science  became  apparent,  there 
arose  also  a  demand  for  its  organic  and  comprehensive  treatment; 
that  is,  for  a  proper  science  of  encyclopaedia.  Eschenburg  was  the 
first  to  employ  the  title  of  AVissenschaf  tskunde  (Introduction  to  the 
Sciences,  third  ed.,  Berlin,  1809),  and  Jaesche  (Prof,  at  Dorpat) 
wrote  an  Architektonik  der  Wissenschaften  in  1816.*  Large  and  far- 
reaching  views  into  the  organism  of  the  sciences  were  opened  by 
Schelling's  Vorlesung-en  fiber  die  Methode  des  akademischen  Stu- 

and  the  freedom  of  the  whole,  can  be  made  to  coexist.  Hence  it  follows  that  an  en 
cyclopaedic  treatment  of  science  is  not  to  present  it  in  tlie  thorongh  development  of 
its  particulars,  but  must  be  confined  to  tlie  beginning  and  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
particular  science." — Hegel,  Encykl.  der  phil.  Wiss.,  sees.  7  and  9. 

'Concerning  the  older  works — Martiatius  Capelia  (about  A.  D.  460),  CasBiodorua 
(f  after  562),  Isidore  of  Seville  (f  6:56),  Hugo  do  St.  Victor  (f  1141,  see  Liebner'e  -Mo- 
nographie,  p.  9G,  sqq.),  Vincent  of  Beaiivais  (f  about  1264),  Louis  de  Vivos  (f  1540), 
Gerh.  Joh.  Voss  (f  1G49),  Grotius  (+  1645),  Lord  Bacon  (f  1626),  J.  G.  Alsted  (f  1638), 
D.  G.  Morhof  (+  1691,  Polyhistor.,  fourth  ed.,  Lubeck,  1732),  Joh.  Matlh.  Gessner 
(f  1756,  Isagoge,  see  Herder's  Sophrou.,  Werke  zur  Phil,  und  Gesch.,  i,  p.  253)— 
see  Pelt,  I.  r. 

*  (Diderot  et  d'Alembert)  Encyclopedic  on  dictionnaire  raisonno  des  scienoci,  dss 
arts,  et  des  metiers,  etc.,  Paris,  1751-1772,  28  vols.  Comp.  Herzog's  Encykl,  iv,  p,  1, 
and  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  s.  v.  Encyclopanlia,  French,  etc. 

•Deutsche  Encykl.  od.  allg.  Realworterbuch  aller  Kunste  u.  Wissenschaften,  otc 
Frankfurt,  1778-1804,  (A-Ky),  and  other  works  of  tiiat  day.  which  have  been  sup- 
planted by  later  productions;  e.  g.,  H.  A.  Pierer,  Univors.-lex.  od.  vollst.  Eutykl. 
Worterbuch.  Altenburg,  1822-1836,  26  vols.,  8vo.,  fourth  od. ;  ibid.,  1857-1864.  A 
afth  edition  was  begun  at  the  close  of  1867  ;  and  especially  tiie  (not  yet  complotei, 
Allgem.  Kncykl.  d.  Wissenschaften  u.  Kunste,  by  Ersch  and  Grubor. 

See  Pelt,  pp.  12,  13,  where  additional  works  are  cited;  Schoidler,  Hodegetik,  p   5L 
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dinms  (seconrl  ed.,  Tiih.,  1813);  and  still  earlier  Fichte  bad  consid- 
ered the  "Vocation  of  the  Scholar"  (Bestimmung  des  Gelehrten, 
Berlin,  1794)  and  his  Character  (Wesen  des  Gelehrten,  1806)  in  an 
ideal  light.  The  works  by  Heidenreich,'  Tittraann,"  Beneke,'  Schei- 
dler,*  Mussraann,'  Leutbecher,"  Kirchner,'  von  Schaden,"  and  others, 
are  better  adapted  to  practical  requirements,  and  are  of  a  more 
methodological  character. 

With  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  theology  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  real  encyclopaedia,  or  dictionary,  "whicli 
contains  the  subject-matter  of  theological  knowledge, 
is  distinct  from  the  encyclopaedia  in  Our  sense.  The  theR^iEncyi 
value  of  the  former  consists  in  the  completeness  of  the  ciopaedia,  or 
matter  to  be  imparted,'  while  the  latter  seeks  to  avoid 
crushing  the  mind  beneath  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  knowledge,  and 
confusing  the  vision  by  the  number  of  objects  to  be  presented.  It 
confines  itself,  instead,  to  the  work  of  pointing  out  the  road  to  be 
pursued.  The  aims  of  encyclopaedia  are  not  the  objects  sought  by 
the  different  branches  of  theology,  but  those  branches  themselves." 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  separate  a  study  from  its  object,  or 
the  form  from  its  matter,  for  the  one  conditions  the  other ;  and, 
therefore,  encyclopaedia  will  be  compelled  to  put  on  flesh,  unless  it 
is  to  become  a  naked  skeleton.    The  matter,  however,  which  it  con- 

'Ueber  aie  zweckmassige  Anwendung  der  Universitatsjahre.     Leipsig,  1804. 

■Ueber  die  Bestimm.  des  Gelehrten  u.  seine  Bildung  durch  Schule  u.  Universitat. 
Berlin,  1833.  (The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar:  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  and  its 
Manifestations.     Both  translated  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.    London,  John  Chapman,  1848.) 

'Einl.  ins  akad.  Studium.    Gottiugen,  1826. 

*  Grundriss  der  Hodegetik  od.  Methodik  des  akad.  Studiums.  Jena,  1832 ;  second  ed., 
1839  ;  third  ed.,  1847. 

'  Vorlesungen  iib.  d.  Studium  d.  Wissenschaften  u.  Kiinste,  etc.    Halle,  1832. 

"  Abriss  d.  Methodologie  d.  akad.  Studiums.  Erlangen,  1834  (p.  15,  sqq. — the  older 
and  more  recent  literature  in  this  field).  The  same  author  has  translated  Van  Heusde, 
Socrat.  Schule,  parts  1  and  2,  Encyklopadie.    Erlangen,  1840. 

'  Akad.  Propadeutik  od.  Vorbereitungswissensch.  zum  akad.  Studium.  Leipsig,  1842. 
Hodegetik  od.  Wegweiser  zur  Universitat  fiir  Studierende.  Leipsig,  1852.  Compare, 
also,  Fritz,  Vers.  ub.  die  zu  d.  Studien  erforderlichen  Eigenschaften.    Sirasburg,  ISiS. 

'Ueber  akad.  Leben  u.  Studium.    Marburg,  1845. 

"  Real-encyklopadie  fiir  protestant.  Theologie  u.  Kirche,  by  J.  J.  Herzog,  assisted  b> 
other  Protestant  scholars  and  theologians.  22  vols.  Gotha,  1854-1868.  Partially 
translated  by  Bomberger,  of  Philadelphia,  1856,  &qq.  Of  Roman  Catholic  works :  Jos. 
Ashbach,  Ailgem.  Kirchen-lexikon.  Frankfurt,  1846-50,  4  vols.,  8vo.  Wetzer  and 
Welte,  Kirchen-lexikon,  od.  Encykl.  der  kath.  Theologie  u.  ihrer  Hiilfs wissenschaften. 
Freiburg,  1846-1860.     12  vols.,  8vo.,  with  index. 

'"In  other  words,  "The  object  of  encyclopaedia  is  the  organism  of  science  rather 
than  its  subject-matter,  since  it  aims  to  discover  the  relations  existing  between  the 
manifold  branches  of  knowledge." — Harlkss,  p.  2. 
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nects  with  its  descriptions  is  only  designed  to  aid  in  comprehend 
ing  the  form.  But  inasmuch  as  the  science  is  not  definitely  com- 
plete, being  rather  in  process  of  growth,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  jiri- 
mary  importance  that  its  ideal  object  should  be  brought  into  view, 
by  the  clear  pointing  out  of  the  goal  it  strives  to  reach.  This  like- 
wise requires  a  substantial  foothold,  a  66<;  fiot  ttov  arib,  without 
which  the  entire  structure  will  be  a  castle  in  the  air.  Care  mu&l, 
however,  be  taken  that  the  footstool  be  not  regarded  as  the  to}*- 
most  round  in  the  heavenly  ladder,  beyond  which  lies  an  infinite 
perspective.  Encyclopaedia  thus  becomes  not  merely  "a  descrip- 
tion of  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  as  it  should  be,  nor  yet  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  character  of  that  circle  as  it  is  .  .  .  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  what  has  come  into  being,  through  the  recognition  of 
its  6??c?."     (Harless,  Theol.  Ency.,  etc.,  p.  459.) 

SECTION  IL 

The  relation  of  theological  encyclopaedia  to  the  body  of  theolog- 
ical science  is  twofold;  it  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  course  as 
an  introductory  science,  and  it  serves  a  complementary 
cyciopasdia  to  purpose  for  him  who  has  arrived  at  its  end,  by  collect- 
Theology,  •jjg  together  the  results  obtained.  Upon  this  distinction 
in  the  relations  it  sustains  to  the  whole  course  of  study  will,  in  great 
measure,  depend  its  treatment.  In  the  former  aspect  it  is  predom- 
inantly stimulating,  methodological,  working  toward  its  object, 
which  in  the  latter  case  has  been  attained  and  passed.  The  proof 
of  every  truly  scientific  method  consists  in  this — that  the  beginning 
and  the  end  correspond;  and  that  what  proceeds  from  a  living  con- 
ception of  things  and  their  relations,  shall  again  lead  to  a  deeper 
spiritual  apprehension  and  insight  of  the  object  sought. 

This  distinction  has  generally  received  too  little  attention  in  con- 
nexion with  the  teaching  of  Encyclopaedia.'  Most  of  the  recent 
encyclopaedias  have  not  only  attempted  to  introduce  the  student 
into  the  field  of  theology,  but  also  to  develop  the  science  itself.  In 
this  regard  the  whole  of  theology  is  greatly  indebted  to  Schleier- 
macher's  little  book.'  But  all  men  are  not  Sclileierniachers.  He, 
like  all  reforming  spirits,  closed  an  old,  and  at  the  same  time  opened 
a  new,  era.  And  yet  that  very  book  presents  insurmountable  ditH- 
culties  to  the  beginner.  An  encyclopjcdia  for  the  learned  (virtuosos 
was  Schleiermacher's  term)  should  certainly  exist,  for  the  study  of 

'See  Harlesa,  ^  4,  p.  2. 

'Kurze  Darstellung  dcH  tlieol.  Studiiinis,  etc.  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1830.  (Coinp.  th« 
hiHtory  of  encycl.  at  tlie  end  of  Part  I.)  (Brief  Outline  of  ».f.«  Htuo,.  jf  Thaoloejr 
Tiunslatfd  by  Willi:un  Funer      T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.) 
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encyclopaedia,  tike  that  of  the  catechism,  can  never  be  pertains  both 
exhausted;  and  as  exponents  change  with  varying  raag-  ^  ^^^  dT^h' 
nitudes,  so  does  encyclopaedia  keep  pace  with  science,  end  of  theoiog- 
It  forms  the  dial-plate  to  the  mechanism  of  the  clock,  '"^'  '*'"''^" 
But  to  introduce  the  pupil  into  the  deliberations  of  the  masters,  av<] 
allow  him  to  participate  in  forecasting  the  future  before  he  haa 
comprehended  the  present,  would  be  to  reap  where  we  should  sow. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  wise  to  recommend  that  every  student  should 
give  attention  to  encyclopaedia  twice,  provided  that  it  be  presented 
from  these  two  points  of  view — the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
course.  The  present  encyclopaedia  professes  to  belong  to  the  intro- 
ductory class,' 

SECTION  III. 

Methodology  (Hodegetics)  is  applied  encyclopaedia ;  for  a  true 
conception  of  the  nature  and  combinations  of  the  sci-    Definition    ol 
ence  will  lead  to  its  correct  treatment;  and  as  an  ency-    Methodology, 
clopaedic  comprehension  is   the   necessary  condition  of   a   correct 
method,  so  the  latter  demonstrates  the  former. 

In  other  words,  Methodology  contains  "  the  regulative  conclusions 
from  the  principles  and  historical  character  of  a  science,  which  are 
requisite  for  the  process  of  appropriation." '  These  conclusions 
might  be  properly  regarded  as  self-evident,  were  it  not  that  many 
unpractised  persons  whom  introductory  encyclopaedia  is  designed 
to  aid  require  some  guidance.  Introductory  encyclopaedia  will, 
therefore,  in  proportion  as  it  has  comprehended  its  task,  of  neces- 
sity assume  a  methodological  character,  without  finding  it  requisite 
to  tow  methodology  in  its  wake  as  a  supplementary  and  distinct 
study.  For  works  on  General  Methodology  (Hodegetics)  see  on 
Section  I. 

SECTION  IV. 

Two  dangers  are  to  be  avoided  in  connection  with  Methodology: 
first,  that  of  failing,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  objects 
presented  from  without,  to  attain  to  a  connected  view    treatment    o( 
and  an  intellectual  control  of  the  subject-matter  (a  false      ^t  o  o  ogy. 

'  This  distinction  does  not  imply,  however,  that  iniroductori/  encyclopaedia  differs 
materially  from  the  complemenfari/.  The  relation  is,  rather,  that  of  the  germ  to  the 
(ruit,  of  the  school-grammar  to  the  fully-rounded  system  of  instruction  in  language. 
It  furnishes  the  first  lines  tow^ird  an  art  which  must  be  perfected  by  study.  Nor 
Joes  it  imply  that  the  masters  are  in  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  learning,  while  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  mere  exoteric  knowledge.  The  lowest 
roand  upon  the  ladder  conducts  toward  the  highest,  but  no  round  may  be  overleaped, 
Ir.  science,  as  elsewhere,  intermediate  stages  have  their  value ;  and  a  view  from  be- 
neath creates  a  different  impression  from  that  obtained  by  a  view  in  perspective  from 
above.  "^  Earless,  p.  6. 
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empiricism);  and  second,  that  of  being  puffed  up  witli  the  conceit 
of  idealistic  wisdom,  which  loses  sight  of  actual  life  and  its  condi- 
tions, as  ordered  of  God,  and  consequently  mistakes  and  fails  to 
realize  the  true  object  of  science,  and,  more  than  all,  the  life- object 
of  the  theologian. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  use  of  a  suggestive  figure  upon  this  point, 
when  he  compares  the  raw  empiric  to  an  ant,  the  idealistic  dreanier 
to  a  spider,  and  the  true  devotee  of  science  to  a  hee.  The  previous 
age  suffered  more  from  the  first  ailment,  the  present  languishes 
under  the  influence  of  the  second. 

"Non  scholae  sed  vitte  discendum,"  is  an  old  maxim.'  The  school 
and  actual  life  are  not,  however,  to  form  a  contrast;  for  life  is  itself 
Life  the  object  ^  school,  and  the  school  is  designed  to  prepare  for  life, 
of  all  study.  iq  impart  life,  to  beget  and  promote  life.  What  do  we 
understand  by  life?  If  it  be  explained  to  denote  the  multiplicity 
and  diversity  of  objects  among  which  we  are  placed  and  with  which 
we  are  interw^oven,  without  understanding  our  experience,  life  cer- 
tainly forms  a  contrast  wnth  science,  whose  office  it  is  to  unify  thii^ 
very  multiplicity  of  diversity,  and  to  seek  an  inward  comprehensioi) 
of  the  objects  presented  from  without.  But  while  penetrating  then- 
nature,  it  first  vivifies  them,  and  not  until  this  has  been  done  can 
we  realize  that  we  have  hitherto  been  employed  upon  dead  matter. 
Science,  however,  can  only  give  life  by  €nte)'in(/  into  things,  not  by 
taking  its  stand,  as  an  abstract  theory,  over  against  them.  In  the 
latter  character  it  is  itself  dead,  and  its  corpse-like  pallor  is  more 
repulsive  to  the  mind  than  even  the  diversified  and  fluctuating  play 
of  life.  If  the  life  is  to  assume  a  scientific  character,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  science  should  also  live;  they  must  react  upon  each 
other.  Kant  strikingly  observes,  "Ideas  without  observation  arc 
empty,  and  observation  without  ideas  is  blind.'''' 

The  maxim  that  "  theory  has  become  gray  "  has  often  been  abused 
in  the  service  of  a  lazy  empiricism.  Among  medical  men  empirics 
Theological  are  contrasted  with  "  rational  physicians,"  and  the  term 
empiricism,  js  applied  especially  to  persons  who  are  entirely  governed 
by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  a  particular  disease  ])resented  to 
their  notice,  and  the  accidental  possession  of  remedies  which,  by  a 
sort  of  mechanical  routine,  they  have  become  accustomed  to  employ, 
and  who  lack  the  ability  to  rise  into  a  hicher  and  more  legit iinatt 
method  of  treatment  based  on  scientific  diagnosis.  But  empirics  are 
also  found  in  theology;  and  their  empiricism  is  manifested  in  two 

'  Comp.  Ilcnler,  in  tlie  Soj)liron.  Wcrkc  /iiv  riiilos.,  x,  p.  207,  »qq.  CeteroB  enim 
pudeat,  (lui  se  ita  litteris  alxlidenint,  ut  nihil  jwsHint  ex  his  ne(|tie  ad  coniindnein 
affere  fnictiim  iieMue  in  asiiCL'tiini  luctiiKHie  pioferrc.    Cic.  Oral,  pro  Airhia  poeta.  c.  0 
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different  directions,  and  from  two  thoroughly  opposite  religious 
points  of  view.  The  one  is  ascetically  pious,  and  imagines  that 
practical  piety  will  be  all-sufticient;  perhaps  defending  itself  with 
the  plea  that  the  apostles  themselves  were  unlearned  men,  thus  mis- 
interpreting the  connexion  between  primitive  Christianity  and  the 
requirements  of  the  present  age.  This  tendency  has  always  found 
supporters  among  persons  who  are  too  indolent  to  study  or  think,  or 
has  been  ironically  advocated  by  the  class  which  occupies  the  stand- 
point of  extreme  idealism,  and  despairs  of  the  scientific  character  of 
theology.'  The  other  is  the  phikmthropie,  cosmopolitan  view  (allied 
to  the  older  rationalism),  which  restricts  the  duty  of  the  clergyman 
to  lecturing  and  enlightening  the  public,  and,  therefore,  regards  an 
encyclopaedic  training  in  a  normal  school  as  possessing  the  highest 
value.  Theological  knowledge  and  dogmatic  proficiency  are  thrown 
overboard.  It  calls  for  j'jj'ae^icc//  men.  Its  idea  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity differs  from  that  of  pious  empiricism,  however — a  proof  that 
even  the  most  trivial  schemes  cannot  be  sustained  without  a  previ- 
ous scientific  explanation. 

The  bad  repute  into  which  science  has  been  brought 
with  both  these  classes  is  not,  however,  the  fault  of  ^^^"^enaa 
science  itself,  but  of  its  caricature,  which  constitutes  and  learned 
the  most  wretched  of  all  empiricisms,  because  it  is 
thoroughly  impracticable  in  its  nature.  We  refer  to  that  dry 
learning  which  simply  heaps  up  lumber,  and  smothers  itself  with 
the  dust  of  books,  without  attaining  to  a  clear  consciousness  of 
what  it  is  doing,  or  of  the  object  towards  which  study  is  direct- 
ed.^ Learnedness  and  scholarship  are  unlike.  There  may  be 
very  learned  persons  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  science;  and 
although  science  cannot  exist  apart  from  learning,  it  is  yet  possible 

'  Strauss,  Glaubensl.,  ii,  p.  625.  "  Theological  study,  formerly  the  means  employed 
to  prepare  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  now  forms  the  most  direct  road  to  unfitnesH 
for  that  service.  The  cobbler's  bench,  the  writing-room,  and  any  other  place  that  is 
secure  against  the  entrance  of  science,  now  constitute  better  places  for  preparatory 
practice  for  the  ministry  than  the  universities  and  seminaries.  Religious  idiots  and 
self-taught  theologians,  the  leaders  and  speakers  of  pietistic  gatherings — these  con- 
stitute the  clergy  of  the  future." 

"Kant  (Anthropologie,  p.  164)  says:  "There  is  a  gigantic  erudition  which  is  yet 
ryclopean,  in  that  it  lacks  an  eye  with  which  to  comprehend  rationally,  and  for  a  pur- 
pose, this  mass  of  historic  knowledge,  the  burden  of  a  hundred  camels,  viz.,  the  eye 
af  a  true  philosophy."  With  reference  to  this  mechanical  knowledge,  in  which  the 
memory  does  not  operate  as  the  "  energy  of  mental  retention,"  but  simply  as  a  store- 
house of  perceptions,  compare  Carblom  also  (Das  Gefiihl,  etc.,  p.  A^.sqq.):  "Tlie  mo» 
repulsive  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  spiritual  office,  when  simply  th» 
tongue,  hand,  and  foot  of  the  clergyman  are  engaged  in  it,  but  not  his  spirit,  to  saw 
nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
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to  display  the  scientific  spirit  in  a  high  degree,  in  cases  where  the 
learning  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  (as  with  a  youthful 
student).  Learning  without  scientific  culture  commonly  w«ars  the 
garb  of  school-boy  pedantry,  except  when  it  simply  has  the  \ppL'ar- 
ance  of  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  many  studies;  it  at  once 
dries  up  and  inflates  the  mind,  and,  being  confined  within  the  nar- 
row boundaries  of  its  specialty,  its  estimate  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge  is  often  coarse  and  contemptuous. 

While,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  a  false  empiricism  exists, 
whose  unscientific  character  is  manifest,  even  when  it  appears  in 
the  garb  of  learning,  there  is  also  a  falsely  vaunted  science  (1  Tim. 
vi,  20),  which  superciliously  spreads  itself  under  that  usurped  name, 
but  in  the  end  dissolves  into  empty  vapour.  The  present  gene- 
True  method  of   ration  should  be  warned  against  both  errors,  with  an 

making  theo-    emphasis  increasing  with   the  separation  which  exists 

lofilcal  science  ^  ^  ^  ^■  i-  :,  • 

practical.  between  the  school  and  actual  life,  and  in  proportion  as 

the  contrast  between  scientific  theology  and  the  practical  perform- 
ance of  clerical  duties  threatens  to  become  irreconcilable.'  If  it  be 
true,  that  every  science  which  lacks  sufiicient  support  from  observa- 
tion and  experience  resembles  the  soap-bubble,  in  which  the  colours 
of  the  light  are,  indeed,  magnificently  displayed,  but  which  bursts 
at  the  slightest  breath  of  air,  it  is  especially  true  of  theological  sci- 
ence, which  can  only  lay  claim  to  the  name  and  character  of  a  dis- 
tinct science  by  reason  of  its  living  relations  to  religion  and  the 
Church.  It  should  accordingly  be  required,  in  the  interests  of  gen- 
uine science,  that  the  study  of  theology  be  made  practical,  but 
jtractical  in  the  sense  that  the  science  itself  is  to  become  action^ 
that  the  indwelling  word  of  life  is  to  be  made  flesh,  and  the  inhe- 
ring germ  of  life  to  produce  appro])riate  fruit.  Science  must  be- 
come a  salt  that  shall  penetrate  the  entire  mass;  "but  if  the  salt 
have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  may  we  salt?" 

"The  letter  is  not  science!"  True;  but  the  mind  cannot  dispense 
even  with  the  letter.  It  must  achieve  its  results  through  tlio 
Word,  the  firm,  clear,  living  Word,  not  by  means  of  idle  words; 
but  without  the  letter  there  can  be  no  words,  and  no  Word.  Gen- 
uine science  is  as  far  removed  from  a  dead  materialism  as  from  a 
dead  formalism  and  an  empty  idealism.  It  deals  with  the  nature 
of  mind  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  this  light  it  becomes  at 
once  both  realism  and  idealism.     The  idea  of  science  is  conditioned 

•"Ib,  then,  the  hiatorical  knot  to  be  ho  solved,  as  tlwit  Christianity  must  take  sldet 
with  barbarism,  and  science  with  unbeUef  r"  wan  the  <iuc.stioii  of  Rolileiennacher, 
thirty  years  flRO.  Compare  the  preface  to  the  Trot.  Kirchen/.eitui-g  fiir  das  cvanR 
Deutschland.  18^4. 
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by  thoroughness,  clearness,  depth,  free  activi<;y,  and  originality  of 
thought,'  in  connexion  with  caution  and  soberness  of  judgment,  as 
opposed  to  superficial  and  confused  thinking,  shallowness,  dullness, 
servile  subjection  to  prejudices  old  and  new,  pedantic  dryness,  and 
boorish  narrowness.  It  will,  moreover,  maintain  a  steady  regard 
for  the  purely  human  while  pressing  toward  the  divine.  It  certainly 
seems  as  if  clearness  at  times  detracted  from  depth,  or  depth  from 
ciearness;  but  dullness  and  a  fluid-like  transparency  carried  to  the 
verge  of  shallowness,  should  no  more  be  confounded  with  clearness, 
than  a  darkly-brooding,  shadow-loving  stupidity  should  be  identi- 
fied with  depth.  Shallow-headedness  finds  every  thing  obscure  that 
is  beyond  its  comprehension,  while  Avrong-headedness  attributes  the 
profoundest  depth  to  the  very  thing  it  fails  to  understand. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  who  would  be  eminent  in  science  must 
confine  himself  to  a  single  branch  (a  specialty) ;  but  devotion  to  a 
specialty  should  not  begin  too  early.     The  general  cul-  i  t   in 

ture,  which  itself  involves  progressive  gradations,  must  ing  should  pre- 
precede  the  special.  Elementary  schools  call  the  desire  ^^^^  special, 
to  know  into  being;  the  gymnasial  training  strengthens  and  intensi 
fies  its  character.  The  training,  whose  method  was  conditioned  by 
the  study  of  languages  and  mathematics,  realizes  its  higher  object 
in  the  departments  of  history  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  univer- 
sity training  follows,  not  only  to  bring  the  whole  field  of  science 
within  the  range  of  vision,  but  also  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the 
student  by  assigning  to  him  a  definite  field  of  learning.  Not  until 
the  university  studies  are  ended  is  the  practical  preparation  for 
active  life  in  place,  whether  for  the  pastorate,  or  for  independent 
scholarly  investigations  with  a  view  to  carrying  forward  the  theo- 
retical development  of  science  by  means  of  authorship  or  academ- 
ical instruction. 

SECTION  V. 

CHOICE  OP  THE  THEOLOGICAL  VOCATION. 

Dan.  Schenkel,  Die  Bedeutung  des  gelstllchen  Benifs,  etc.,  in  Stud.  u.  Erit.,  1853,  p.  205,  sqq. ; 
Hagenbach,  Ueber  die  Abnahme  des  theol.  Studlums,  in  Klrchenbl.  fur  die  ref.  Schwelz,  1856, 
Nos.  6  and  7 ;  Ibid.,  1862,  and  Gelzer's  Monatsbl.,  1863,  January ;  Dieckhofl  (Rom.  Cath.),  Ueber 
(len  Beruf  u.  d.  Vorbereltung  zum  geistl.  Stande,  Paderborn,  1859. 

Although  the  study  of  encyclopredia  is  necessary  to  the  tlieologian 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  it  is  yet  proper 
to  require  that  every  person  who  enters  thereon  should  have 
reached  a  general  conception  of  the  position  he  expects  to  occupy 

'No  absolute  originality  is  intended,  but  simply  independent  reproduction.  "To 
accept  and  submit  to  authority,"  says  Marheineke,  "  is  not  unworthy  of  an  indepen- 
dent spirit.  But  the  mind  must  reserve  to  itself,  especially  in  scientific  matters,  the 
rif^ht  to  know  and  understand  the  authority  in  the  principle  of  its  necessity." 
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in  human  society,  and  that  he  should  have  formed  a  clear  and  satis 

factory  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  calling  to  which  he  gives  himself 

in  the  exercise  of  his  own  independent  choice. 

We  begin  with  the  concrete,  with  the  individual  and  his  relation 

to  the  science.     \VTiat  urges  you  to  the  study  of  theology  ?     Die 

Worldly    mo-   ^ur   hic?   we  inquire  of   every  candidate   who  is  an- 

tives  for  the   nounoed.     Dat  Galenus  opes,  dat  Justinianus  honorrs. 

study  of  theol-    ^.-r  .  ,  -     ,  .  •        ■,  /nr 

0K7  not  suffl-    -Neither  of  these  can  come  into  question  here  (Matt,  x, 

*''®°*-  8,  sqg.),  even  less  in  our  day  than  heretofore.      Is  it 

matter  for  complaint,  that  the  time  is  over  in  which  persons  stud- 
ied theology  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  soon  receive  an 
assured  provision  for  their  wants,  an  be  able  to  lead  a  life  devoid 
of  care  ? '  Nor  is  it  a  misfortune  t'  at  theology  is  no  longer  the 
outer  court  through  which  the  scho  r  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  objects  must  pass  in  order  to  jcure  official  position  in  the 
schools.  None  are  compelled  to  be  )me  theologians,  unless  they 
choose.  The  apostle's  words,  "Let  :  man  examine  himself,"  and 
"he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,"  are  not  without  significance  in  this  connex- 
ion also,  where  no  mere  bread-and-butter  science  in  the  usual  sense 
is  involved,'  but  the  dispensing  of  the  bread  and  drawing  of  the 
water  of  life  itself.* 

'  We  recoramend  to  persons  who  still  enten  such  desires,  the  perusal  of  Valen- 
tin Andrea's  glorious  poem,  Das  gute  Leben  e  rechtschafFenen  Dieners  Gottes,  in 
Herder's  Briefe  iiber  das  Studium  der  Thee  ■  'No.  49),  lately  published  by  Lau- 
rent (1865);  and  also  the  twenty-fourth  of  H(  own  letters. 

'  Hoc  intelliganius,  hoininuni  duo  essa  ger  erum  indoctum  et  agreste,  quod 

nnteferat  semper  utilitatem  honestati,  alterui  lum  et  politum,  quod  rebus  om- 

nibus dignitatem  anteponat.    Cicero  Orat.  p  Comp.  Ancillon,  Vermittlung 

der  Extreme,  i,  47  ;  Herder,  1.  c. :  "  There  i;  '  one  among  the  learned  classes 

that  contains  so  many  cripples  as  does  the  <  ecessities,  poverty,  ignoble  am- 

bition, hundreds  of  miserable  motives,  urge  ,  o  that  work,  so  that  God  is  fre- 

quently obliged  to  accept  the  refuse  instead  of  ue  firstlings  of  its  kind." — The  twenty- 
fifth  letter :  "  Perhaps  no  study  has  in  all  ages  had  so  few  to  serve  it  with  entire  faith- 
fulness, as  theology ;  precisely,  however,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  an  almost  superhimian, 
divine — the  most  difficult  study."  "  He  who  devotes  himself  to  the  Church,"  says 
Daub,  "and  to  that  end  studies  theology,  will  miss  his  aim,  if  he  simply  desires  a 
church  office  that  he  may  have  life,  sustenance,  comforts,  ease,  honour,  etc. ;  for 
while  he  considers  the  office  as  a  means,  and  himself  or  the  gratification  of  his  desires 
as  an  end,  he  can  never  become  a  church  officer,  but  must  remain  a  hireling  '  Sc« 
Dant)  and  Creuzer,  Studien,  ii,  p.  fi7. 

'Archbinliop  Lcighton  speaks,  in  like  miiuner,  of  "men  ministering  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  to  others,  and  not  to  themselves  ;^  .,  -rying  it  all  in  their  heads  and  tongues, 
and  none  of  it  in  their  hearts;  not  hearing  u,  even  while  they  i)reacli.it;  reaching  the 
bread  of  life  to  others,  and  eating  none  of  it  themselves." — Commentary  on  1  Peter, 
ch.  i  pp.  10-12. 
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SECTION  VI. 

The  resolution  to  study  theology  will  be  inspired  more  especially 
either  by  the  influence  of  practical  religion,  or  by  the  love  of  study, 
in  accordance  with  the  varying  peculiarities  of  natural  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
endowment,  and  of  previous  training  and  culture.  It  both  religion 
will  be  sufiicient  in  the  beginning  that  a  disposition  and  needfilrtoTie 
desire  for  both  religion  and  learning  should  exist,  to-  study  of  theoi- 
gether  with  a  general  conviction  that  piety  without 
learning  is  as  incapable  of  forming  a  theologian,  as  is  learning 
without  piety. 

Young  men  who  approach  the  study  of  theology  do  not  invaria- 
bly bring  from  their  homes  vh  assured  religious  consciousness,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say,  with  Scb4iermacher,  "  Piety  was  the  maternal 
womb,  in  whose  sacred  darl  'ess  my  young  life  was  nourished  and 
prepared  for  entrance  on  tj''j  as  yet  inaccessible  Avorld."  Not  all 
of  them  are  Timothies,  of  -^  hom  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
"known  the  Holy  Scriptures  '  from  their  childhood  (2  Tim.  iii,  15), 
although  such  characters  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  very  uncommon. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  correct  principle,  that  the  desire  to  study  theol- 
ogy should  spring  from  religious  impulses,  even  though  much  that 
is  confused  and  sickly  be  in  particular  instances  involved.  It  is  the 
office  of  study  to  clear  up  the  r  acertain,  and  to  correct  the  sickly  tone 
of  the  mind.  Experience  has  lown  that  an  unconquerable  religious 
impulse  to  become  a  ministe''  "ff  God  whether  as  pastor  or  as  mis- 
sionary has  enabled  many  .  .:n  in  advanced  years,  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  j^ijir  resolution;  and,  however  supercil- 
iously the  fact  may  be  cj>  r^d  (comp.  §  4,  note  2),  it  is  true  that 
the  writer's  desk,  the  coV  '  'for  the  tailor's  bench,  have  contrib- 
uted servants  to  the  C  ""of  whom  she  has  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed,  while  the  same  ^^ill  not  apply  to  all  who  have  simply 
stepped  from  the  schoolr  ,/to  theology. 

Such,  however,  are  excepix  jial  cases.  The  rule  probably  is,  that 
with  a  majority  of  persons  whj  have  received  a  proper  preparatory 
education,  the  resolution  to  study  is  formed  before  they  come  to  de- 
cide iipon  the  particular  course  in  which  they  will  engage.  Prac- 
tical considerations  have  less  effect  upon  their  determination  than 
theoretical;  and  this  again  is  proper,  provided  the  religious  factor 
be  not  reduced  to  zero  in  making  the  decision.  When  religious 
motives  are  not  ignored  in  such  a  case,  a  real  study  of  theology 
serves  naturally  to  increase  th<°1''  power;  for  scientific  interest  is 
as  certainly  conditioned  by  r(  ions  interest,  as  the  religious  by 
the  scisatific.  Each  must  increase  with,  and  be  nourished  by, 
the  other 
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Within  the  circle  of  the  sciences  persons  may,  moreover,  be  de- 
termined to  theology  by  a  variety  of  endowments.  So  philology 
_         .,.  becomes  for  some  the  bridsje  into  theologv,  while  others 

Premonitions  _  _     ^  o,  ' 

irf  a  vociition  come  to  it  through  philosophy,  oratorical,  or  artiotic 
t  eoojr>.  gifts,  or  a  talent  for  teaching.  The  future  theologian 
may  be  suspected  in  the  person  who  at  school  displays  readiness  in 
tlie  acquisition  or  use  of  languages,  just  as  a  mind  turned  toward 
the  natural  sciences  indicates  the  future  physician,  political  econo- 
mist, or  tochnicist.' 

As  a  proJiminary  qualification,  the  existence  of  a  genuinely  scien- 
tific spirit  must  be  considered  important.  The  more  a  religious 
mind  is  in  earnest  about  the  determination  to  study,  the  less  will  it 
yield  to  the  vagary  that  piety  can  take  the  place  of  learning ;  and 
the  more  thoroughly  the  studious  disposition  enters  into  science,  the 
more  powerful  will  be  its  conviction  that  a  sound  theology  cannot 
exist  without  piety,  since  all  theological  truth  becomes  intelligible 
only  in  the  light  of  religion.  The  sharp  contrast  between  "pious" 
and  "  scientific  "  students  can  be  obviated  on  no  other  principle. 

SECTION  VII. 
Without  anticipating  the  discussion  of  tlie  special  place  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy  (§  17),  we  now  include  them  in  the  category  of 
teadiers,  whose  high  importance  demands  recognition 
^here^'^the     ^^"^^  °^  ^^^-     ^^'^   therefore   remark  that  the  order  of 
highest  In  so-     tcacliers  stands  first  among  the  cultivators  of   man's 
spiritual  nature,  and  is  superior,  in  this  regard,  to  the 
legislative  and  artist  classes. 

This  exaltation  of  the  teaching  order  is,  however,  in  no  wise  in- 
tended to  excite  learned  or  spiritual  pride.  The  agriculturist  and 
the  soldier  are  likewise  of  great  importance  to  the  organism  of 
society ;  and  they,  too,  may,  in  the  hand  of  God,  become  an  element 
of  culture  and  development.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  the 
most  ancient  teaching  of  mankind,  and  the  sword  of  the  warrior 

'  Great  iniporlance  should  be  attached  to  such  natural  indications ;  nothing  is  more 
hurtful  than  a  human  predestination  to  any  study,  and  especially  that  of  theoloj^y. 
Tlif  days  when  it  was  believed  imi)ortant  to  dedicate  children  in  the  cradle  to  (io<l  by 
devoting  them  to  the  pulpit,  are  piobably  over.  But  how  many  sons  of  clergymen 
adofit  the  paternal  calling  in  obedience  to  family  custom,  without  being  inwardly 
moved  thereto  either  i)y  religious  or  scientific  considerations !  The  inclinations  of  a 
child  or  youth  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  held  decisive  in  every  case;  but  (Joethe  is 
probably  correct  when  he  says,  "Our  desires  are  piemonitions  of  the  abilities  th;n  lie 
in  us,  intimations  of  what  we  shall  be  able  to  perform.  The  things  we  can  and  wish 
to  accomplish  present  themselves  to  our  imagination  from  without  and  as  future;  we 
feel  a  longing  foi-  that  which  wc  already  secretly  iiossess."  Auti)biiigraphy.  vol.  i, 
pp.  :i:n,  :i:i2. 
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ojieneil  the  earliest  furrows  into  Avhicli  the  seed  of  culture  might 
fall.  Commerce  and  manufactures  became  the  most  powerful  levers 
of  culture  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  accordingly  is  a  blinded  judg- 
ment which   conceives   of   the  heicrht   that   industrial  „     ^ 

°  ,         Teachers  not  an 

life  has  reached  in  our  day,  as  being  purely  material-  isolated  order  of 
istic.  The  range  of  encyclopiiedic  culture  involves  *°°'^*y- 
rather  that  such  facts,  however  distant  from  the  field  of  the- 
olugy  they  may  lie,  should  be  estimated  in  accordance  with  their 
social  importance;  and  to  theology  in  particular,  unless  it  prefers 
to  perish  in  monastic  isolation,  belongs  the  task  of  comprehending 
these  "  secular  matters  "  in  their  relations  to  the  household  of  God 
and  the  sacred  order  of  his  kingdom,  in  harmony  with  the  apostle's 
thought,  "  all  things  are  yours."  (1  Cor.  iii,  21.)  In  that  divine  order 
each  thing  is  linked  with  every  other  thing,  and  the  most  material 
elements  strive  to  become  spiritualized.  Accordingly,  the  military 
calling  finds  its  spiritual  expression  in  legislation,  and  the  handi- 
craft rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  art;  but  both  legislation  and  art  rise 
above  the  preliminary  conditions  illustrated  by  the  soldier  and  the 
artisan,  since  the  former  not  only  controls  wickedness  by  the  re- 
straints of  law,  but  also  establishes  the  fundamental  principles  of 
behaviour  in  the  State,  and  the  latter  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
adorning  of  the  sensual  life,  but,  in  addition,  spiritualizes  the  sen- 
sual in  harmony  with  its  ideal  character,  and  employs  it  for  ideal 
purposes. 

The  legends  of  immemorial  times,  and  the  traditions  of  later  ages, 
have  always  represented  artists  and  legislators  as  the  spiritual  lead 
ers  of  mankind,  and  as  revealers  of  the  godlike,  Avho  derived  their 

origin  from  heaven.'     They,  too,  are  teachers  of  man-  _. 

,  .     -,    .  .  1  1  T  .        ,  The  relation  of 

kind  in  a  certain  sense,  although  not  m  the  complete   teaching  to  art 

and  highest  sense;  for  with  the  one  the  teaching  ele-  ^^^ legislation. 
ment  is  subordinate  to  the  purposes  of  illustration,  and  with  the 
other  it  is  secondary  to  the  idea  of  absolute  rule.  Mere  law  has  in 
itself  no  life;  its  whole  importance  depends  upon  external  condi- 
tions; it  can  only  determine  the  outward  character  of  human  action 
with  reference  to  a  given  case.  Habit  and  custom  may  enable  the 
power  of  the  law  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the  moral  disposi- 
tion, and  from  thence  to  put  forth  shoots;  but  law  will  never  be 
able  to  develop  the  actual  root  of  the  moral  life  from  within  itself. 
Art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  uncertain  and  undecided  in  its  effects. 
Every  work  of  art  is  a  concealed  symbol,  to  be  interpreted  only 

'Odyss.,  xix,  179.  Herod.,  i,  6!).  Plutarch,  vita  Lycurgi,  c.  5;  vita  Numae,  c.  4. 
Anthol.  graeca,  iv,  81.  Philostrat.  vita  Apollonii,  vi,  19.  Jacobs,  academische  Ro- 
den,  i,  362. 
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by  the  cultured  person  who  has  been  initiated  into  the  interior  life 
of  art;  to  the  uncultivated  mind  it  remains  an  unexplained  hiero- 
glyphic' But  Avhat  is  beyond  the  ability  of  both  law  and  art  is 
accomplished  by  the  living  icord  of  teaching  alone.  It  goes  do^vn 
into  the  depths  of  human  dispositions,  taps  every  vein,  passes 
through  every  stage  of  culture,  addresses  both  the  child  and  the 
adult;  and  as  the  magic  of  art  calls  forth  a  god  from  the  rough 
block  of  marble,  so  does  the  powerful  magic  of  the  word  bring  into 
view  the  image  of  God  from  the  undeveloped  spiritual  tendencies 
in  man.  In  this  regard  the  teacher  unites  in  himself,  and  with  in- 
creased efficiency,  the  functions  of  both  legislator  and  artist  with 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  mankind.  He  is  the  bearer  of  the 
divine,  an  administrator  in  the  domain  of  holy  things,  a  priest  of 
God.  Without  an  order  of  teachers  men  would  still  be  in  a  savage 
or  half-civilized  state.  The  heritage  of  culture  is  forever  secured 
and  guaranteed  to  a  people  only  where  wise  men,  scholars,  philoso- 
phers, orators,  poets,"  prophets,  authors,  in  one  word,  the  instructors 
of  mankind  have  by  vivid  employment  of  the  vernacular  given 
their  intellectual  treasures  to  the  ])ublic,  and,  through  the  medium 
of  a  free  circulation  of  ideas,  have  developed  a  common  conscious- 
ness, the  results  so  gained  being  embodied  in  history  for  the  ben- 
efit of  succeeding  generations. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Inasmuch  as  the  teaching-order  is  preeminently  the  spiritual 
trainer  of  mankind,  it  follows  that  only  a  religion  which  has  a 
body  of  doctrine,  acd  consequently  an  order  of  teachers,  will  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  o'i.  religion  in  its  highest  form. 

Religion  (on  its  nature  see  infra,  §  12),  which  we  consider  for  the 
moment,  in  its  general  character,  as  the  highest  interest  of  man, 
Superiority  of  could  only  appear,  in  any  period,  under  the  three  forms 
the  teaching  of  of  Law,  Art,  and  leaching,  discussed  in  the  preceding 
trine  to  law  scction.  The  laws  of  ancient  peo])les  were  religiously 
»nd  art.  sacred ;  priests  and  scholars  were  at  the  same  time  polit- 

ical and  religious  personages.  This  fact  rests  upon  the  truth  that 
ideas  of  right  have  their  origin  in  the  eternal  laws  of  reahon,  ana, 

'Griineisen,  referring  to  (irecian  art,  observcfl  very  eoirectly:  "It  was  tlie  link  ot 
positiveness,  power,  and  deptli,  tlie  unsettled  and  undecided  elements  in  the  moral 
consciousness,  and  its  influence  over  the  world-view  and  artistic  conceptions  of  the 
Greeks,  that  permitted  illusions  and  immorality  to  intrude  upv/.  ihis  field  also,  and 
that  in  the  end  opposed  witli  steadily  decreasing  energy  the  csuivrior  foree  of  moral 
aorruption."  Compare  his  treatise,  Ueber  das  Sittliche  der  bildenden  Kunst  bei  d»'U 
Griechen,  p.  14. 

'Poets  convey  art  and  instruction  through  spirit  aun  word. 
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therefore,  in  the  Divine;  but  what  was  true  in  the  idea  beer. me 
perverted  by  the  abuse  of  the  spirit  in  the  letter.  The  law  can 
only  represent  the  eternal  by  an  inadequate  comparison  with  the 
temporal,  whose  conditions  are  limited  and  modified  by  existing 
states.  When  circumstances  undergo  a  change,  the  law  becomes 
a  dead  statute.  Law  is  moreover  deficient  in  seizing  upon  only  a 
single  aspect  of  religion — that  of  unconditional  obedience  and  the 
consequent  recompense.  It  knows  nothing  of  an  unconstrained 
love  and  enthusiasm.  Upon  this  latter  point  art  is  in  advance  of 
law.  It  assumes  the  infinite  (ideal),  and  makes  that  its  object;  but 
in  the  qualities  in  which  law  is  too  rigid,  art  appears  entirely  too 
free  and  unrestrained.  The  moral  element,  which  appears  in  the 
law  under  the  rigid  form  of  commandment,  is  here  entirely  subor- 
dinate; it  is  neither  desired  nor  allowed  to  become  prominent,  for 
fear  that  it  might  injure  the  purposes  of  art  which  accounts  for 
the  mongrel  character  of  all  didactic  poetry  ;  but  art  can  never 
displace  doctrine,  because  its  function  is  not,  larimarily,  to  teach, 

A  merely  pesthetic  religion,  a  mere  "  worship  of  genius,"  is  quite 
as  deficient  as  a  merely  legal  religion.  The  latter  lacks  the  poweTy 
the  former  the  discijjline,  of  the  spiritual  element;  the  one  is  deficient 
in  not  providing  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  religious  disposition, 
the  other  in  not  possessing  the  strict  princij^les  and  the  impelling 
power  of  the  ethical.'  It  follows  that  the  doctrine,  the  word,  in- 
struction, and  sermon  [dtSaxri,  Aoyof,  Karrixrioii;^  Kiigvyiia)  occupy 
a  higher  place  than  either  law  or  art,  the  two  inadequate  modes  of 
revealing  the  life  of  religion.  Teaching  possesses  the  ability  to 
excite  the  entire  man  to  action.  It  arouses  feeling — to  create  it  is 
beyond  its  ability  also — develops  the  understanding,  and  gives 
direction,  although  not  ability,  to  the  will.  It  lifts  man  out  of  the 
undecided  chaos  of  impressions  into  a  harmoniously-developed  ra- 
tional life,  and  treats  him  as  a  free,  self -determining  nature.  It  is 
the  "fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  death"  (Prov- 
erbs xiii,  14). 

SECTION  IX. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  foregoing  discussion  may  be  his- 
toricauy  illustrated  by  the  Jewish,  heathen,  and  Christian  religions, 
since  the  development  of  Judaism  has  been  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  law,  of  heathenism  in  the  direction  of  art,  and  of  Christianity  in 
the  direction  of  doctrine. 

The  Jews  were  the  people  under  the  law  (o!  vtto  rov  vofiov).    The 

'Valuable  observations  on  this  point  in  TJUmann's  work,  Der  Cultus  des  Gerius, 
Hamb.,  1840. 
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law  was  conditioned  by  the  theocracy.  So  long  as  the  latter  con- 
Superiority  of  tinned,  the  law  retained  the  peculiar  importance  as- 
the    teaching    signed  to  it  in  the  Divine  econorav  (John  iv,  22).    It  con- 

funcUontolaw     ,    •       ■,     ,  /  -   ,      » -r^.    .  .    .    '  ,    , 

and  art  iiius-  tained  elements  [aTOLxeia)  of  Divine  training  that  tended 
trated.  toward  a  higher  development,  and  became  a   school- 

master {naidaycjyog)  working  toward  perfection  (Gal.  iii,  24;  iv,  3). 
The  prophetical  institution  was  already  introduced  as  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  law,  and  of  the  priesthood  founded  upon  Uw. 
A  still  more  decided  turning  toward  doctrine  is  apparent  after  the 
Captivity.  Provision  for  teaching  is  made  in  the  synagogues, 
which,  however,  affords  opportunity  for  the  perversions  of  Phari- 
saism to  vaunt  themselves,  until  the  true  Teacher,  sent  of  God, 
appears  in  Israel.  In  ancient  heathenism  art  formed  the  leading 
element  of  religion,  attaining  its  highest  development  in  Hellen- 
ism (the  gods  of  Greece).'  While,  however,  the  Jews  strove  in 
vain  to  express  from  the  rind  of  the  law  the  last  drop  of  the  juice 
of  life,  and  the  statues  of  gods  left  the  heart  as  cold  as  the  marble 
from  Avhi-ch  they  were  carved,  and  while  only  a  dreamy  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  an  "  unknown  God"  pervaded  the  nations,  the  hu- 
manized divine  doctrine,  the  Logos,  the  Word  from  heaven  that 
was  made  flesh,'  was  walking  quietly  and  humbly  among  men  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  scattering  the  seed  which  should  produce 
the  Divine  regeneration  of  the  nations.  Preaching  gave  birth  to 
faith  (Rom.  x,  17),  and  faith  to  love,  while  love  bloomed  in  the  life 
that  conquers  death.  The  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
took  the  i)lace  of  the  law,  and  the  altar  of  *'  the  unknown  God  " 
received  name  and  significance. 

The  inter-relation  of  these  elements  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served. In  each  of  the  religious  systems  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  three,  law,  art,  and  doctrine,  exist,  altliough  in  vary- 

'  "  HeatlienisiB,"  says  Rust  (Pliilos.  u.  Christenthum,  2  ed.,  p.  lO.*^),  "liad  no  lumi 
nous  teaching  in  which  the  result  of  the  development  of  its  religions  life  was  laid 
down,  and  it  had  no  need  for  it.  Instead  of  doctrine,  it  cultivates  a  mighty  si/mbol- 
ism,  which  has  emanated  from  its  own  being,  a  concrete  representation  of  its  relig- 
ious spirit  to  the  senses."  (Also  in  Griinciscn,  at  §  7.)  "  Nowhere  in  lieathcndom 
does  the  human  spirit  rise  above  natural  conceptions.  In  the  figures  of  liis  gods  the 
heathen  beholds  simply  the  form  of  his  own  being."  Sclicnkel,  Dcr  ethische  Char- 
akter  des  Christenthums,  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  Monatsbl.,  1867,  p.  44;  comp.,  also,  p.  47: 
"  The  pagan  systems  of  religion  exhaust  their  strength  in  the  effort  to  construct  a 
thoughtful  and  frequently  artistic  symboli.'^m.  They  are  extravagant  in  ceremonial 
manipulations  and  changeless  customs,  but  indiffnrent  about  moral  manifestations,  and 
unconcerned  about  the  eternal  nature  of  things." 

*It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  no  attempt  to  exhaust  the  Logos  idea,  in 
an  exegetical  or  dogmatic  way,  is  here  implied. 
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ing  proportions  and  combinations.  Not  only  does  Judaism,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  worsliip,  include  artistic  elements,  and  the  law 
stand  fortli  in  religious  dignity  among  the  heathen,  but  Doctrine co-re- 
doctrine  also  seeks  to  gain  acceptance  with  both  Jews  ^^^^'^' 
and  pagans.  The  prophetic  order  toiled  for  this  among  the  Jews, 
as  did  jjhilosophy  among  the  Greeks.  The  great  importance  of 
Socrates  consists  in  this,  that  he  turned  the  attention  of  philosophy 
away  from  nature  and  toward  man,  that  he  aroused  reflection  upon 
moral  and  religious  questions,  and  that  he  represented  in  himself 
the  noblest  work  of  art — a  moral  renovation.  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  in  its  constitution  both  law  and  art;  for  to  the 
extent  to  which  "  man's  highest  work  of  art  is  man," '  will  appear 
the  representation  of  a  pure  man,  which  existed  in  Socrates  only  as 
an  effort,  in  absolute  perfection  in  Christ,  the  Divine  Son  of  man; 
hence  the  ideal  Christ  represents  art's  highest  task.  Christ,  in  like 
manner,  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it ;  in  harmony 
with  which  principle,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  modern  art  and 
the  public  life  of  modern  nations  are  essentially  determined  by  the 
teachings  of  Christianity.  That  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  abstract 
system  of  doctrine,  but  a  living  loord,  a  higher  law,  and  independent 
(art-)  work  of  the  Spirit,  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

SECTION  X. 

The  teaching  function  of  Christianity  is  more  strongly  empha- 
sized by  Protestantism  than  by  Roman  Catholicism,  since  the  latter 
elevates  law  and  art,  at  least  to  the  level  of  doctrine,  while  with 
the  former  doctrine  holds  the  first  place. 

In  the  apostolic  age  teaching  was  the  leading  element,  most  fully 
developed  in  the  Pauline  Christianity,  while  the  Ebionitish  Judaiz- 
ing  Christianity  retained  a  legal  character,  and  Gnosticism  severed 
the  doctrine  from  its  historical  foundations,  and  carried  it  back  into 
mythology.      At  a  later  period  the  body  of   doctrine, 

~         ,        .        t  1      .      1  T  1      .        .      n       -,         The     teaching 

after  having  been  speculatively  and  ecclesiastically  de-   function  more 
veloped,   was   held    in    the   unyielding   restrictions   of   p™™^"^"*^.  *° 

ir       ^  _  J  to  ^  Protestantism 

dogma,  and  became  rigid.  A  theoretical  legalism  was  than  in  Rom- 
developed  side  by  side  with  a  practical  righteousness  ^°^^™- 
of  works,  and  as  the  latter  manifested  itself,  as  formerly  in  Judfi- 
ism,  only  in  the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  a  supera- 
bundance of  symbolic  and  artistic  matter  was  produced,  which,  in 
its  turn,  served  to  encourage  the  legal  spirit.  The  two  elements 
are  combined  in  the  established  canon  of  the  mass.  The  unlicensed 
sensuality  of  common  life  at  last  resulted  again  in  heathenism;  but 

'  Ullmann,  Cultus  des  Genius,  p.  57. 
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while  art  celebrated  its  prosperous  condition  in  modern  Rome  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  restoration  of  the  word  to  its 
primitive  authority,  and  the  preachincc  of  the  free  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  were  being  accom])lished  in  Germany  and  Swilzerland.' 
From  this  time  forward  the  sermon  became  the  heart  and  centre  of 
Protestant  worship,  to  an  extent  which  compels  the  admission  that 
in  some  instances  the  element  of  teaching  received  undue  pi  emi- 
nence, to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  artistic,  and  even  that  doc- 
trine itself  hardened  into  legalism,  which  gave  rise  to  reactionary 
movements  endangering  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

SECTION  XL 
Although  the  religious  instructor  belongs  preeminently  to  '.ne 
order  of  teachers,  he  is  still  so  far  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sci- 
entific instructor,  as  religion  is  not  bare  knowledge,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  taught  and  acquired  directly,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  other  agencies. 

The  position  of  We  have  now  reached  that  point  in  the  field  of  learn- 
the    religious   -^      ^^  wliich  the  different  courses  and  methods  of  study 

teaclier   as   to        o  ^     ^  ^  __.... 

oiher  teachers,  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  With  respect 
to  inethods  of  instruction  the  clergyman,  as  a  teacher  of  adults, 
holds  a  position  midway  between  the  teacher  of  youth  and  the  aca- 
demical professor.  Being  addressed  to  adults,  his  teachings  will 
assume  a  more  elaborate  character,  and  take  a  higher  range  than 
those  of  the  teacher  of  youth;  but  as  they  do  not  subserve  a  purely 
scientific  i)urpose,  they  will  be  more  popular  and  less  i)urely  didactic 
than  those  of  the  academical  instructor.  The  sermon,  moreover,  is 
not  to  become  a  mere  intellectual  discourse,  though  the  preacher 
should  never  cease  to  be  a  teacher."  The  clergyman,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  both  his  catechetical  and  his  pastoral  duties,  divides  the 
function  of  training  with  the  teacher  of  youth.  The  subject-matter 
of  his  instructions  is  determined  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  religion 
itself,  to  which  we  now  direct  attention. 

'The  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Germany  bore  predominantly  the  character  of  a  re- 
action against  the  Judaism  that  had  intruded  into  the  Churdi,  while  the  Reformed,  ia 
Switzerland,  was  chiefly  a  reaction  against  paganism.  This  distinction  is,  however, 
only  relative.  Comp.  Al.  Schweizer  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Glaubenslelnc  .jer 
evanjr.-reformirten  Kirche,  Zurich,  1844. 

'  "  The  clergyman  should  lie  Ijotli  preacher  and  teacher  of  religion.  It  is  evi>n  im- 
possible, in  various  regards,  for  him  to  be  a  genuine  teacher,  without  being,  at  the 
same  time,  a  preacher,  and  introducing  one  element  of  the  sermon — illustrative  dis- 
course— into  his  teaching;  and  lie  cannot  be  a  true  preacher  of  religion  without  !)i'ing 
al  tlic  same  time  a  teacher,  and  basing  his  entire  preaching  upon  his  teaching  func- 
tion, so  as  to  connect  it  with,  and  ground  it  in,  the  doctrine  itself." — K.  Sack,  Werth 
o.  Reiz  d.  Tlieologie,  Sixth  Discourse,  p.  92. 
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SECT.  XII. 

R  E  I- 1  G  I  O  N . 
Elwert,  Das  Wcsen  dor  Religion,  etc.,  in  Tiih.  Zeitschr.  fiir  Theologie,  1835,  No  8; 
Reich,  Das  Sclileiermacliersche  Roligioiisgcfiilil,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1846,  No.  4,  p.  845; 
Herm.  Renter,  Die  Religion  als  die  Ureinheit  des  Bewn.«stseins,  in  Hanov.  Vierteljahrs- 
Bcrift,  Gott.,  1846,  No.  4;  J.  P.  Lange,  Piiil.  Dognuitik,  p.  185,  .sy/.;  E.  Zeller,  in 
Tiib.  Jahrbb.,  1845 ;  D.  Schenkel,  in  Herzog's  Encyol.,  s.  v.,  Abhiingigkeitsgefiihl ; 
Tholuck,  id.,  s.  v.,  Gefiilil,  iv,  p.  "704,  .ty/.;  C.  D.  Kelbe,  i)s_vchischer  Urspning  u.  Ent- 
wicklungsgang  der  Religion,  Brun.swick,  185.3;  Carlljlom,  Das  Gefiihl  in  seiner  Be- 
deutung  fiir  den  Glauben  (Religionspliil.) ;  H.  Paret,  Eintheilung  der  Religionen,  in 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1855,  No.  2;  Jul.  Kostlin,  in  Herzog,  s.  v..  Religion,  xii,  p.  641,  .S77./ 
Jens  Baggesen,  Phil.  Nachlass,  2  vols.,  1858-63;  Jiiger,  Was  ist  Religion?  in  Jahrbb. 
fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  x.  No.  4,  p.  118,  »(j<].;  Bobertag,  Einige  neuere  Bestiinmungen 
d.  Begriffes  d.  Religion,  id.,  xi,  No.  2,  p.  254 ;  Tolle,  Die  Wissenschaft  der  Religion, 
2  vols.,  1865-71 ;  Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  ihr  Wesen  u.  ihre  Geschichtc,  2  vols.,  1869  ; 
Fauth,  Ueber  die  Frommigkeit,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1870,  No.  4;  Biederniann,  Bilanz  iib. 
d.  rationellen  GrundbegrifFe  der  Religion,  in  Zeitschr.  f,  Wiss.  Theologie,  1871,  No.  1. 
(Comp.  the  literature  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  §  30.) 

Religion  (piety,  the  fear  of  God,  godliness,  nih'  nxi%  (p6l3og  rbv 
Seov,  evoePeta)  is,  primarily,  neither  knowledge  nor  ac-  Deflnition  of 
tion,  but  rather  a  definite  state  of  feeling,  which  is  to  religion. 
be  developed  into  a  clear  and  rational  consciousness  through  the 
exercise  of  intelligent  reflection,  and  into  a  firmly  established  dis- 
position through  the  moral  determination  of  the  will.  As  the  true 
principle  of  life,  it  is  to  permeate  the  whole  inner  man  (6  eao)  dv- 
^pumog),  and  to  manifest  itself  externally  as  the  highest  fruitage  of 
human  nature.' 

An  objection  might  be  raised  at  the  outset  against  the  use  of  the 

Latin  term  religion  (from  religio),  and  "godliness"  be  suggested  as 

a  substitute;  but  if  Hase's  definition,'  that,  objectively 

considered,  religion  is  man's  relation  to  the  infinite,  and  word  religion, 

that,  subjectively,  it  is  the  determination  of  human  life  apdthedistinc- 

•'.•',  ,  tion     between 

by  that  relation,  be  accepted,  "  godliness "  and  similar  it  and  various 

terms  will  be  inadequate,  as  indicating  only  the  subjec-  °^^^^  '^'^"^' 

tive  side  of  religion.     The  word  "faith"  is  likewise  not  entirely 

sufiicient ;   for,  as  David  Schulz   (Die  Chr.,  Lehre  von  Glauben, 

2  ed.,  p.  104)  observes:  "In  the  word  religion,  for  which  the  Bible 

'  On  the  etymology  of  the  word  (whether  from  relegere,  Cicero,  De  nat.  deor,  ii,  8,  or 
from  religare,  Lactantius,  Inst,  div.,  iv,  28;  or  even  from  relinquere,  M.  Sabin.,  in 
Gellius  Noctt.  Att.,  iv,  9),  comp.  Nitzsch,  Religionsbegriff  d.  Alten,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit., 
i.  No.  3;  *J.  G.  Miiller,  Ueber  Bildung  und  Gebrauch  d.  Wortes  Religio,  Basle,  1834; 
C.  A.  Dietrich,  De  etymol.  vocis  religio,  Schneeb.,  1836;  K.  F.  Braunig,  Religio  nach 
Ursprung  u.  Bedeutung  erortert,  Leips.,  1837.  Also,  Rohr's  Krit.  Predigerbibl,  xviii,  3, 
p.  248,  sqq. ;  Redslob,  Sprachl.  Abhandll.  zur  Theologie,  Leips.,  1840,  and  Stud,  a 
Krit.,  1842,  No.  2. 

''Tiehrbuch  der  ev.  Dogmatik,  1838,  §  2. 
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has  no  special  term,  but  which  in  the  Now  Testament  is  generally 
represented  by  TTiarig  and  moTeveiv,  W5  conceive  of  all  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  God  in  their  entirety  and  their  connexions  with 
each  other.  The  fear  of  God,  trust  in  God,  love,  reverence,  piety, 
hope,  all  express  definite  and  particular  relations  of  the  rational 
creature  towards  the  Deity,  and  therefore  constitute  separate  ■feat- 
ures of  religion."  However  inadequate  this  term  may  be,  there- 
fore, when  the  object  is  to  illustrate  a  decided  piety,  it  is  yet  con- 
venient and  even  indispensable,  whenever  choice  or  necessity  com- 
pels a  more  general  discussion,  as  in  scientific  exposition. 

Thus  much  on  the  word,  "^^'^ith  reference  to  its  interpretation,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  older  method,  dating  from  Buddseus, 
by  which  "religio"  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  "modus  Deum  cog- 
noscendi  et  colendi,"  has  been  shaken  in  both  its  members  by  the 
more  recent  definition,  which,  according  to  Schleiermacher,"  denies 
that  religion  is  either  bare  knowledge  or  action. 

1.  It  is  not  simply  knowledge.  Cicero's  derivation  (from  relegere), 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  scriptural   and  popular  usage* 

Religion  is  not     ,  ,    ,  »  ,      .  .^      .  „       ,        ° 

merely  knowi-  (mn"  n;'^,  eniyvoxjig  tov  Kvpiov),  seem  to  justiiy  the  ren- 
dering of  religion  by  "knowledge,"  inasmuch  as  it  may 
be  both  taught  and  learned.  But,  practically,  religion  presents  a 
somewhat  abnormal  appearance  among  the  courses  of  study  in  an 
institution  of  learning ;  and  it  cannot  be  said,  with  the  same  pro- 
priety, that  a  student  is  a  good  religionist  as  that  he  is  a  good 
philologist,  mathematician,  geographer,  etc.     The  maxim  that  re- 

'  Glaubensl.,  i,  §  8.  Schleiermacher,  however,  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  only 
person  who  regarded  religion  as  a  matter  of  feeling.  Without  recurring  to  the 
earliest  period  and  to  mysticism,  we  may  notice  that  Zwingle  defined  religion  to  be 
devotion  to  God,  hence  an  inclination  and  determination  of  the  feelings,  (Do  vera 
relig.,  p.  51 ;  Vera  religio  vel  pietas  haec  est,  quae  uni  soliiiue,  Deo  haeret.)  Among 
moderns  the  emotional  theory,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  adopted  by 
Herder,  Jacobi,  Lavater  (Biographie  von  Gessner,  iii,  p.  151),  Clodius,  Fries,  de 
Wette,  Twcsten,  Benj.  Constant,  and,  with  special  thorouglmcss,  by  Elwert.  The 
philologist,  J.  G.  Hermann,  expresses  similar  views  (in  his  oration  at  the  jubilee  of 
the  Leiy)sic  reformation,  p.  fi) :  Non  cnira  mentis,  sed  pectoris  est  pietas ;  and  also 
Bulwer  (England,  i,  2),  "  Religion  must  be  a  sentiment,  an  emotion,  forever  present 
with  us,  pervading,  colouring,  and  exalting  all."  An  additionitl  question  concerns  the 
adequacy  of  the  term  "feeling"  itself,  which  must  be  settled  by  what  follows  in 
the  text. 

'  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  reflection  and  the  scrupidous  exami- 
nation into  questionable  features,  which  are  involved  in  the  term  religio,  in  their  -  irn 
direct  attention  to  a  state  of  feeling  that  lies  nt  the  basis  of  all  such  queationiiiga. 
The  knowledge,  moreover,  to  which  the  Scriptures  refer,  is  a  practical  heart-knowl- 
edge.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  Hebrew  regarded  the  heart  (aiJj)  as  the  seat  of 
knowledge. 
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ligion  is  a  concern  of  tlie  intellect  is,  moreover,  subject  to  vaiious 
interpretations.  The  lowest  view  would  be  that  which  it  is  not  bare 
makes  it  a  mere  matter  of  memory,  which  is  often  done  ^""L'h?h^  ^ 
in  practice.  The  memory  should  certainly  not  be  ex-  the  memory, 
eluded,  for  all  positive  religion  rests  upon  tradition,  and  religious 
instruction  proj^erly  begins  with  impressing  on  the  memory  the 
facts  of  religion  and  its  truths  as  conveyed  in  proverbs,  hymns,  etc. 
This,  however,  must  be  regarded  simply  as  a  method  of  reaching 
the  heart,  in  which  the  scattered  seed  is  to  take  root  and  grow,  so 
as  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  dispositions  and  the  cliaracter. 
Such  one-sided  cultivation  of  the  memory,  and  the  contentment  with 
such  religious  knowledge,  constitutes  a  dead  orthodoxy. 

Another  doctrine  advocates  a  different  view.  Religion  is  not  to 
engage  the  memory  alone,  but  is  to  be  received  into  the  understand- 
ing and  -wrought  over  by  it.  Some  try  to  improve  on  jj  jg  ^^^  ^^^ 
this  by  substituting  the  word  reason,  though  they  often  knowledge,  as 
mean  the  \mderstanding  simply,  i.  e.,  the  logically  an-  the  under- 
alytic  and  synthetic  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  also  a  standing, 
sound  common-sense,  which,  without  being  conscious  of  its  proc- 
esses, instinctively  discovers  the  right.  No  sensible  person  will 
deny  that  understanding  is  necessary  in  all  things,  and  religion 
among  the  rest,  and  the  Scriptures  concur  in  attributing  jjroper  dig- 
nity to  this  faculty.'  Experience  teaches,  however,  that  bare  intel- 
lectual knowledge  is  by  no  means  identical  with  religious  knowledge. 
The  work  of  the  understanding  in  the  field  of  religion  is  strictly  crit- 
ical, and,  therefore,  negative.  It  strips  off  the  robes  of  figurative 
speech  from  religious  conceptions,  guards  against  misapj^i-ehen- 
sions  and  stupidity,  and,  like  a  current  of  fresh  air,  becomes  a 
healthful  corrective  to  religious  feeling;  but  there  is  unceasing 
necessity  that  it  be  confined  within  its  proper  limits  and  reminded 
that  the  infinite  cannot  be  embraced  Avithin  the  range  of  finite 
ideas.  An  exclusive  tendency  to  cultivate  the  understanding  con- 
stitutes a  false  rationalism. 

Science,  however,  presses  its  claims  from  a  third  point  of  view. 
In  opposition  to  both  a  formal  orthodoxy  and  an  intel-  it  is  not  u 
loctual  rationalism,   it  contends  that   religion  belontrs   ''■'■^"sf'endentai 

'  ,  »  »       Knowledge    of 

to  the  department  of  a  higher  knowledge.      It  takes  the  absolute, 
exclusive  possession  of  the  term  reason,  and  declares  that  religion 
belongs  to  the  field  of  the  thinking  spirit,  which  mediates  all  con- 

'  Jesus  was  pleased  when  the  scribe  answered  him  "discreetly"  (vovvexuc),  Mark 
xii,  34;  and  St.  Paul  counsels  Christians  to  be  children  in  malice,  but  men  in  under- 
standing. 1  Cor.  xiv,  20.  The  Old  Testament,  likewise,  connects  the  religious  dispo- 
«Uion  with  the  understanding  (nw"<3),  Prov.  ix,  10,  and  elsewhere. 
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trasts,  and  penetrates  and  energizes  all  things  (knowledge  of  the 
absolute).  Not  the  dead  conception,  but  the  living  idea,  forms 
the  element  in  which  religion  lives.  Short-sighted  understanding 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  highest  ideas  of  reason.  We  agree  to  this: 
but  we  question  whether  reason  as  here  described  is  innate  to  the 
raind,  instead  of  being  the  product  of  the  feelings  and  the  xinder- 
standing — a  resultant  higher  unity  of  the  two.  It  is  a  further  ques- 
tion whether  the  grasping  of  this  idea  or  whatever  phrase  may  be 
aj^plied  to  it  is  itself  religion  and  eternal  life,  or  whether  reason 
as  thus  conceived  is  not  rather  a  mere  phantom  of  the  mind,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  the  reflex  of  a  profound  personal  feeling  and  experience. 
As  the  word  reason  is,  with  rationalists,  often  merely  a  sort  of 
Sunday  suit  in  which  ordinary  understanding  clothes  itself,  so  the 
same  word  serves  with  idealists  to  conceal  an  arbitrary  poetizing 
fancy,  which  is  incapable  of  satisfying  either  the  feelings  or  the 
understanding.'  That  imagination  in  its  proper  character  is  not 
the  source  of  religion  will  be  universally  conceded,  although  it 
must  be  allowed,  like  every  other  facultj',  to  share  in  the  relisfious 
life.^ 

The  following  general  considerations  should  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  assumption  that  religion  is  merely  an  intellectual 
affair : — 

1.  If  religion  were  simply  this,  it  would  follow  that  knowledge 
Evidence  that  ^^^^  right  thinking  concerning  it  would  determine  the 
religion  is  not  measure  of  piety.  Our  own  age  ought  to  be  more 
product  of  tiie  pious  than  former  ages,  philosophers  than  the  public, 
intellect.  j^gj^  than  women,  adults  than  children.  Why  was  sal- 
vation transmitted  through  the  Jews,  rather  than  through  the 
schools  of  Greece?  Why  did  God  conceal  it  from  the  wise  men 
of  this  world,  and  reveal  it  to  babes  and  sucklings  ?  Why  did  the 
renaissrnice  of  learning  simply  ]>repare  the  Avay  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, instead  of  completing  it?  Why  is  the  finely-cultured  Erasmus 
eclipsed  by  Luther,  his  inferior  in  culture? 

2.  If  knowledge  were  to  constitute  religion,  the  Church  (com- 
munion of  believers)  would  possess  no  value,  and  must  become 
transformed  into  a  community  of  the  learned,  or  school.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  learning  among  its  members  would  produce  an 

'  Comp.  C.  A.  Thilo,  Die  Wissenscliaftlichheit  dcr  modem ?n  speculativen  Tneologie 
in  ihren  Principicn  bclcuclitet,  Leipsic,  IHM — a  hooU  tli;tt  (ie!»eivcs  to  be  noticed, 
despite  its  pnidisli  bearing  towards  all  religions  .•^peculation,  since  it  urges  soberness 
and  watchfulness. 

•  Ullmann  has  benntifMlly  dcvclopcil  tiiis  idea  in  TIumiI  Aplioiisnu-n,  in  Stud  u 
Krit.,  1844,  p.  417,  sqq. 
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esoteric  and  an  exoteric  class,  so  that  "many  men  of  many  minds" 
might  be  said  of  this  community,  but  not  "one  heart  and  one  soul." 
If  such  descriptions  are  heard  even  now,  it  is  the  result  of  the  fact 
simply,  that  in  the  Church  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to 
learning,  and  theology  has  been  allowed  to  sup])lant  religion.  Sec- 
tarianism and  controversial  tendencies  have  their  origin  chiefly  in  a 
false  assertion  of  the  claims  of  knowledge,  and  in  a  lack  of  purity 
and  simplicity  of  faith.' 

3,  If  thinking  and  investigation  constituted  the  peculiar  organs 
of  religion,  their  exercise  ought  to  produce  religious  satisfaction, 
and  religious  inspiration  ought  to  reach  its  highest  energy  during 
the  process  of  thinking  ;  and  in  like  manner  religion  should  decrease 
in  moments  when  the  faculty  of  thought  is  impaired  or  restrained, 
e.  g.,  in  old  age,^  and  upon  the  sick  and  dying-bed,  Avliile  the  truth 
is,  that,  under  precisely  such  circumstances,  it  often  aj^pears  in  its 
highest  perfection.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  thinking  is  mis- 
placed ;  for  in  the  vocabulary  of  religion  the  emphasis  rests  rather 
upon  feeling.  When  the  Quietists  asserted  that  the  most  perfect 
prayer  is  that  in  which  thought  has  no  place,  they  were  guilty  of 
exaggeration  verging  upon  the  absurd  ;  but  a  profounder  truth 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  apparent  absurdity,  which  is  wholly  over- 
looked by  those  whose  views  would  reduce  even  prayer  to  a  mere 
arithmetical  example. 

II.  Religion  is  not  merely  action.  The  idea  that  re-  Religion  not 
ligion  is  altogether  a  doing,  a  moral  determination  of  ^^''^'^  action, 
the  will,  has  even  more  support  than  that  which  identifies  it  with 
knowledge.    "  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them  " 

'  A  fact  stated  by  an  old  Reformed  Theologian,  Keckermann,  Is  generally  forgotten 
(he  himself  overlooked  it  occasionally),  namely,  that  theology  is  not  simply  a  disci- 
plina  contemplatrix,  but  also  operatrix.  See  Al.  Schweizer's  Ref.  Dogmatik,  p.  103. 
The  members  of  the  general  synods  of  Bergen,  beginning  with  A.  D.  1680,  were, 
on  the  same  principle,  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  studium  pietatis  as 
well  as  the  studium  orthodoxije.  The  excessive  importance  attached  to  the  so-called 
Confessions  is  evidently  owing  to  the  misconception  that  religion  has  its  seat  in  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  instead  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  or  that  it  may  be  preserved 
in  formulas,  as  anatomical  subjects  are  preserved  in  alcohol. 

'  For  a  remarkable  psychological  proof  of  the  fact  that  religious  ideas  are  capable 
of  being  clearly  present  to  the  consciousness,  independently  of  other  processes  of 
thought,  and  even  under  circumstances  when  the  power  to  think  is  departing,  corop. 
John  Spalding's  Life  of  his  Son,  G.  L.  Spalding  (Halle,  1804),  p.  188,  sqq.,  note,  and 
also  the  death  of  Schleiermacher,  in  W.  von  Humboldt's  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin,  ii, 
p.  2; 9,  Schenkel's  remark  is,  therefore,  of  great  force:  "The  religious  consciousness 
is  infinitely  gi  eater  than  the  world-consciousness,  even  as  God  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  world  ;  and  it,  therefore,  contains  a  fountain  of  inexhaustible  power  and  perennial 
comfort" — Dosrmnt'.k, ',  r-   15S 
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(John  xiii,  17.)  It  is  sustained  also  by  tlie  expressions  mn'  ijii,  odd? 
rov  KVQiov,  mbr,  SpTjaKEia,  depa-neta,  tpya,  Kapnog,  etc.,  religio  (in  the 
sense  of  conscientiousness),  and  by  popular  usage,  according  to 
which  a  pious  person  is  the  same  as  one  who  is  good  or  upright 
(SiKaLog),  and  which  conceives  of  virtue  and  godlhiess  as  being  iden- 
tical. There  are,  however,  different  methods  of  conceiving  religion 
as  confined  to  the  sphere  of  action.  The  lowest  view,  a  counterpart 
of  that  which  places  it  in  the  menu>ry,  regards  piety  altogether 
Not  action  in  as  a  woi'k  to  be  outwardly  i)erformed  (opus  operatum), 
mechan^caMo-  ^  "^^^'^  dead,  mechanical  doing.  It  is  evident  that  this 
ing  of  works,  does  not  deservc  the  name  of  religion.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  Avho  contemplate  religion 
chiefly  with  the  understanding,  generally  identify  it  with  moral- 
ity (the  Kantean,  rationalistic  view),  or,  at  any  rate,  regard  as 
essential  to  religion  only  such  elements  as  will  promote  the  moral 
autonomy  of  reason.  A  higher  view  (corresponding  to 
identical  with  the  speculative  theory,  among  those  who  assign  religion 
"""     ^^'  to  the  intellect)  makes  religion  an  internal  activity,  or 

an  action  of  the  spirit  in  us.  If  the  latter  expression  be  not  a  mere 
speculative  phrase,  behind  which  moral  indifference  may  hide,  it 
may  be  understood,  in  the  Christian  sense,  as  a  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  us,  and  therefore  as  e(piivalent  to  "  regeneration."  ^he 
supporters  of  this  opinion  add  that  at  bottom  piety  is  concerned  to 
Not  identical  bring  abouL  the  improvement  or  sanctification  of  our 
Dosed  sDirituai  dispositions  and  our  walk  ;  so  that  here  rationalism  and 
activity.  ])ietism  agree  in  the  practical  demand  that  religion  must 

j)roduce  results.     To  insist  upon  religious  action  does  not,  however, 
constitute  a  proof  that  religion  in  its  last  analysis  is  action.     In 
opposition  to  this  view  we  present  the  following: — 
Thereasonsfor        1.  While  religion  and  morality  coincide  in  their  high- 
distinfjuishiuK      ^  development,  so  that  a  true  religion  without  moralitv 

religion      and  '  '  t    •  ^^      •  ' 

morality.  and  a  true  morality  without  religion  are  equally  incon- 

ceivable," they  are  yet  clearly  distinguished  in  their  details  as  well 

*Rotlie  (Aniunge  der  Cliristlichen  Kiiohe,  p.  27)  reniaiks :  "A  complete  morality, 
which  is  not  in  its  positive  aspects  sul)stantially  lelifrioiis,  does  not  exist.  In  tin 
game  proportion  in  wliich  morality  should  not  have  ac(piired  ihe  certainty  of  relif^i^a 
{the  certainty  of  conscious  dependence  upon  God)  would  its  development  as  morality 
he  deficient."  Kym  (Die  WeUanschauuii<;en  umi  deren  Consecjuenzen,  Zurich,  1854, 
p.  9):  "A  religion  that  should  not  pass  over  into  morality,  and  through  this  into  life, 
would  be  a  centre  without  circumference,  therefore  a  half,  and  accordingly  untrue, 
unreal  religion.  A  morality  that  should  have  no  connexion  with  the  Pcity  would  be 
without  depth  and  without  a  last  (?)  central  point The  morality  wlgch  sei>araie8  it- 
self from  religion  is  likely  to  become  self-righteousness  and  self-satisfaction,  because  it 
lacks  provision  for  the  judgment  of  self.     Hence  fiiiih  is  the  creative  rea.xon  of  love."^ 
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as  their  general  character.  A  genuine  piety  is  found  to  exist  in 
which  the  moral  element  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  which  can- 
not be  justly  rated  as  hypocrisy ;  and  there  are  many  poorly- 
behaved  and  ill-bred  children  of  God  who  yet  know  that  God  is 
exercising  discipline  over  tliem,  and  submit  to  his  authority.  This 
was  true  of  David  and  other  Old  Testament  characters.  Without 
this  presumption  it  becomes  impossible  to  understand  the  Old  Test- 
ament as  a  whole,'  and  also  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  profound 
apprehension  of  God  and  their  boundless  immorality. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  and  modern  pietism  might  also 
furnish  illustrations  of  this  point. ^  On  the  other  hand.  Morality  and 
the  piety  of  many  is  put  to  shame  by  the  existence  of  ^gg^""^  f^^H 
a  praiseworthy  and  correct  morality,  which  has  grown  separated, 
beyond  a  mere  legality,  and  become  moral  self-respect  and  self- 
control,  in  a  measure  compelling  approval  and  admiration,  which 
yet  lacks  the  sanctions  and  the  impulse  of  religion;  ^.  e.,  a  definite 
relation  towards  God  and  eternity.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
stoicism  of  the  ancients,  but  also  to  the  categorical  imperative  of 
Kant,  and  the  morality  of  cultivated  persons  in  our  day.  While, 
therefore,  morality  and  religion  belong  together,  and  in  their  ulti- 
mate development  must  coincide,  they  may  yet  be  logically  distin- 
guished, and  bear  a  separate  character  in  the  lower  stages  of  their 
development  even  in  actual  life.  It  is,  however,  the  mark  of  a 
truly  religioxis  disposition,  that,  when  moral  imperfection  or  sin  is 
recognized,  it  should  be  acknowledged  as  sin,  and  as  a  wrong  com- 
mitted against  God  ("  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy 
sight,"  Luke  xv,  21);  and  that  the  soul  should  bow  before  God,  and 
humble  itself  and  repent.  Morality  without  religion  knows  nothing 
of  sin  as  such,  but  recognizes  only  moral  deficiency;  and  it  therefore 
substitutes  "self-improvement"  for  repentance.  Siii  and  repent- 
ance are  religious-ethical  ideas. 

2.  Morality  presupposes  capacity,  developed  by  practice,  and 
evidencinsc  itself  in  a  series  of  moral  actions  or  denials.   „  ,.  . 

■r,     .    .         r         .    .  .    .  .      Religion  Is  orig- 

Religion  is  original  power,  original  spiritual  life,  and  is  imii  spiritual 
concentrated  upon  a  single  point.     It  stands  related  to  P°^^®'"' 

'  All  objections  against  the  moral  character  of  the  patriarchs  are  founded  on  this 
misconception. 

^  What  a  contrast  exists  between  the  spiritual  songs  and  the  passionate  polemical 
writings  of  Angelus  Silesius  (Scheffler) !  a  contrast  so  great  as  to  apparently  require 
that  tw.)  different  persons  be  assumed  in  explanation  of  their  authorship  (comp.  Kahl- 
ert,  Ang.  Silesius,  Breslau,  1853,  conclusion).  A  similar  contrast  is  presented  by  the 
Lutheran  poet  Philip  Xicolai,  whose  h_\Tnns  breathe  a  profound  piety,  while  his  con- 
troversial works  bear  witness  to  a  morality  by  no  means  refined  (comp.  Schweizer, 
Prot.  Centra ldo?T><>n,  p.  584). 
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morality  as  genius  to  talent  in  the  sphere  of  art.  Men  of  genius 
may  exist  who  possess  a  rich  fund  of  intellectual  conceptions,  but 
who  nevertheless  are  exceedingly  awkward  in  the  application  of 
technical  rules,  Avhile  others  may  work  in  obedience  to  the  highest 
rules  of  art  to  represent  utterly  commonplace  ideas;  and  a  similar 
distinction  holds  good  between  morality  and  religion.  The  real 
master,  of  course,  is  he  whose  talent  has  become  subservient  to 
genius,  and  impregnated  by  it. 

3.  Moral  action  is  determined  by  the  external  conditions  of  life, 
Moral  action  and  its  range  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  such  con- 
outward^con-  cl'tio"s.  The  castaway  cannot  employ  his  morality  in 
ditions.  the  solitude  of  his  island,  unless  moral  self-respect 
should  become  for  him  a  mode  of  worship,  and  thus  idolatry  supply 
the  place  of  religion.  The  religious  life,  on  the  contrary,  may  ap- 
pear in  its  highest  perfection  under  circumstances  of  quiet  seclusion 
from  the  world.*  Anchoi'etisni,  like  Quietism,  is  a  morbid  phenom- 
enon; but  it  arises  from  the  truth  that  a  religious  person,  unlike  the 
merely  moral  man,  has  occasional  need  of  solitude ;  and  the  ideal 
element  in  such  phenomena  can  be  properly  estimated  only  from  a 
religious  point  of  view. 

4.  The  moral  life  needs  no  worship ;  the  moral  action  constitutes 
Religion  re-  its  cult.  The  religious  life  likewise  finds  expression 
quires     more  j     action  :  "  Bv  their  fruits  ve  shall  know  them."     But 

♦han  action  for  •  • ,  , 

its  expression,  it  seeks,  in  addition,  to  manifest  itself  symbolically  in 
words  and  imagery.  It  seeks  to  express  itself  in  prayer,  to  portray 
itself  in  art,  to  communicate  itself  to  others,  and,  when  rejected  by 
them,  to  commune  with  God  himself.  It  was  because  of  this  that 
the  conduct  of  Mary  Magdalene  was  incomprehensible  to  the  pro- 
saic company  of  banqueters;  and  similarly  a  rational  morality  still 
asks,  "Why  this  waste?"  whenever  the  religious  life  finds  expres- 
sion without  regard  to  utility:  "The  money  might  be  given  to  the 
poor,"  etc.  A  community  founded  simply  on  morality  would  not, 
as  Kant  conceived,  exhaust  the  idea  of  the  Church.  It  could  onl) 
have  either  a  negative  tendency,  like  a  temjx'rance  union,  or  an  in 
structive  purpose,  as  in  schools  of  morality  and  lectures,  which, 
however,  are  no  longer  necessary  to  the  advanced  learner.  <u-,  finally, 
it  must  aim  at  practical  results  in  the  outward  life  (bciicvolont  and 
mutual  aid  societies).  The  Church-union  is  grounded  in  a  totally 
different  Avant,  and  it  is  a  inisconcejttion  of  the  religious  idea  to  re- 

'In  the  exercise  of  relij;ion  man  is  primarily  cnncorncd  for  himself;  lie  alone  is  in- 
volved therein,  in  hia  relation  tf)\var(ls  (Jod.  In  this  he  is  alono  with  his  God. . . .  For 
this  very  reason  the  view  that  religion  in  itself  is  the  relati(m  of  the  individiia)  to  the 
community,  or  of  the  community  to  the  individual,  is  erroneous.    Si'henkel,  1.  c.  p.  166. 
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gard  a  congregation  of  worshippers  as  belonging  to  any  of  the  above 
classes.  Are  prayer  and  the  sacraments  simply  means  for  the  i)ro- 
motion  of  virtue?  and  are  they  necessary  only  to  the  weak?  Let  it 
be  remeaibered  that  the  ideal  of  the  Church  is  not  the  ecclesia  mil- 
itans,  but  the  ecclesia  triumphans,  the  glorified  community  of 
heaven,  which  is  exalted  above  all  conflict.  Religion  is  not  only  to 
accomplish  something  for  God,  but  to  receive  something  from  him 
^^the  idea  of  grace),  and  is  ultimately  to  rejoice  in  God,  and  find  its 
perfect  rest  and  satisfaction  in  him  (the  idea  of  glory). 

5.  Morality  is  based  on  the  ideas  of  independence  and  self-deter- 
mination ;  religion  on  those  of  dependence  and  direc-  Morality  la 
tion  from  above.  The  two  do  not  exclude  each  other,  '^ased  on  inde- 
and  are  even  necessarily  conjoined,  though  they  ma}-  ngton'on  de- 
be  separately  considereil.  The  religious  element  may  pendence. 
predominate  at  one  time,  and  the  moraj  at  another,  in  the  life  of 
every  individual,  and  as  the  result  of  his  circumstances  and  dis- 
position. The  most  perfect  state,  however,  is  that  in  which  religion 
transfigures  morality,  and  in  which  the  moral  attests  the  religious 
character." 

III.  Should  religion,  then,  be  considered  a  matter  of  feeling? 
Loud  protest  is  raised  against  this  view.     Baumsrarten- 

Id  wh&t  S6n8ts 

Crusius  has  most  forcibly  included  the  various  objec-  is  religion  root- 
tions  to  it  in  the  sentence,  "No  one  who  understands  ^^^^^^^^si 
himself,  and  who  is  concerned  to  attain  to  an  assured  and  definite 
life,  will  make  feeling  the  basis  of  religion.""  The  problem  pre- 
sented will  be  solved,  however,  if  we  set  the  idea  of  religious  feel- 
ing in  a  clear  light,  and  show  that  a  "definite  and  assured  life" 
may  exist  in  connexion  with  it  when  properly  understood. 

A  clear  apprehension  of  this  subject  is  certainly  necessary,  for 
the  name  of  religious  feeling  is  not  due  to  all  that  lays  claim  there- 
to.*   It  will  be  needful,  first  of  all,  to  exclude  the  se?isicous  feeling, 

'  "Although  religion  and  morality  are  two  noble  buds  upon  a  single  stalk-,  they  have 
nevertheless  their  respective  shoots  and  crowns.  For  religion  is  nothing  else  than  a 
conscious  life-connexion  with  God,  a  conscious  dependence  of  the  finite  spirit  upon  th? 
infinite.  The  flower  could  not  lose  the  feeling  of  connexion  with  its  roots,  were  it 
like  man,  capable  of  feeling.  Religion  is  in  a  derived  sense  only  a  matter  in  which 
the  thinUing  and  volitional  spirit  is  concerned ;  primarily,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  re- 
lations cur  life  sustains  to  God." — Tholuck,  Gespriche  iiber  d.  vornehrasten  Glaubens- 
fragen  der  Zeit,  Halle,  1846,  p.  60. 

'Binl.  in  die  Dogmatik,  p.  64. 

'Steffens  beautifully  remarks:   "While  the  term  'feeling'  may  be  indefinite,  and 
not  ent.r^ly  appropriate,  tMs  feeling  (of  Schleiermncher)  was  more  comprehensive;  it 
contained  a  life  and  consciou-sncss  of  its  own,  and  designated  the  sacred  ground  of  iu 
tmrn  origin^ — Christliche  Religionsjihil.,  p.  11. 
3 
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to  which   some  have  applied   the  term  sensibility.'     It  would  be 

^   ,    diuisTerous  to  assume  that  tlie  most  im])rossil)le,  emo- 
Relijjious  feel-     .     ^  .  .     ^  ' 

ing  not  mere  tioiial,  sensually  and  intellectually  excitable  persons  are 
sensibility.  ^j^  ^-^^^^  account  the  most  pious.  They  who  are  unable 
to  conceive  the  subject  in  a  different  aspect  from  this  are  entirely 
justified  in  rejecting  a  religion  of  feeling  at  the  outset,  and  taking 
refuge  in  a  religion  of  action.  Spalding's  essay,  On  the  Value  of 
the  Ileligious  Feeling,  will  continue  to  assert  its  force  against  such 
defenders  of  sentimentalism,  even  though,  like  many  others,  he  fails 
to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  feeling.  That  Schleiermachcr, 
the  keen  dialectician,  whose  sermons  have  even  been  described  as 
icy-cold,  should  have  advocated  mere  sensibility,  can  be  asserted 
only  by  persons  who  are  determined  to  misunderstand.  Nor  is  CBS- 
„  ,.  .  ,   thetic  feeliuff  intended.      A  certain  relation  of  art  and 

Religious    not  °_    _ 

thesameasaes-  poetry  to  religion  cannot  be  denied;  but  it  would  be 
t  etic  eeiiiig.  venturesome  to  assert  that  all  who  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate art,  or,  more  boldly  still,  who  are  not  endowed  with  creative 
imagination,''  are  thereby  unfitted  for  religion;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
to  maintain  that  the  greatest  poet,  painter,  or,  possibly,  even  the 
most  eminent  actor,  is  therefore  the  most  pious  man.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  often  the  devotees  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  priests  in  the  service  of  genius  resemble  the  parasitic  plants, 
which  fix  themselves  upon  the  sacred  blossom  of  religion,  and  ex- 
tract from  it  the  life-giving  sap;'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

'The  usage  upon  this  point  is,  apparently,  not  yet  settled.  It  is  as  allowable  to 
speak  of  a  sensibility  for  religious  and  material  things,  as  of  feeling  for  them.  We 
bhall  not  err  greatly,  however,  if  we  consider  sensibility  as  excited  more  particularly 
riy  impressions  received  from  without,  while  feeling  is  a  spiritual  faculty  that  is  rooted 
111  the  inmost  depths  of  our  being.  Hence  it  might  be  more  j)roper  to  attribute  sensi- 
bilitv  than  feeling  to  brutes.  Sensibility  is  more  especially  related  to  the  perceptive 
faculty,  and  to  the  individual  object  upon  which  it  is  engaged  (thus,  the  eye  is  sensi- 
ble of  the  entciing  ray  of  light) ;  in  feeling,  tlie  subject  and  the  ol)ject  are  more  inti- 
mately combined  (I  feel  myself  blessed).  In  this  view  we  coincide  with  Cr.rlblom, 
who  tinds  in  asimation  single  points  of  contact  between  the  subject  and  the  object, 
while  mfeel'my  he  discovers  the  collective  relations  between  the  two — "the  collective 
impressions  made  upon  the  subject  by  the  object  as  a  whole,"  or  "  the  uplifting  of  the 
subject  through  the  ideal  power  of  an  object"  (inspiration).  Comp.  p.  2  ;  also,  Twes- 
ten,  Einl.  zur  Dogmatik ;  Kym,  1.  c,  p.  S. 

'  Ullmann,  1.  c.,  makes  the  just  observation  that  "  feeling  and  imagination,  although 
they  connect  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  condition,  and  excite  each  other,  are  yet 
not  one  and  the  same." 

"An  evidence  of  this  is  found,  upon  the  one  hand,  in  the  degenerate  romancing  of 
a  Zacharias  Werner;  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  observations  of  a  now  defunct  "  Youu^ 
Germany."  The  course  which  the  young  German  school  of  poetry  believed  itself  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  in  it.s  reaction  against  an  overwhelming  romanticism,  serves,  however, 
|r)  illustrate  ilso  the  damage  inflicted  upcm  poetry  when  it  is  separated  from  religion. 
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fulnoss  of  religious  life,  existing  side  by  side  with  imperfect  forms  of 
art  and  a  neglected  aesthetic  culture,  justifies  us  in  overlooking  such 
deficiency.  What  else  gives  attractiveness  to  a  badly-modelled 
image  of  some  saint,  or  endows  the  excruciating  church  music  of  an 
assembled  village  congregation  wiilx  the  power  to  edify,  nay,  to 
excite  profoundest  emotion  ?  We  would  not  approve  the  bad  taste 
which,  under  the  influence  of  religious  zeal,  appears  to  have  con- 
spired agair.st  whatever  is  beautiful.  An  unaesthetic  piety,  and 
that  miserable  absence  of  taste  which  is  so  often  commended  as 
being  originality,  are  assuredly  more  hurtful  than  beneticial  to  re- 
ligion. AVho  would  venture  to  assert,  however,  that  a  lack  of 
religious  feeling  in  Zinzendorf  is  evident,  because  he  sometimes 
wrote  verse  in  bad  taste,  or  in  Abraham  a  Santa  Clara,  whose 
preaching  was  of  a  like  character?  Such  men  have  religion,  but 
they  lack  the  sense  of  beauty  ;  a  proof  that  the  two  are  different. ' 

But  are  religious  and  ??ior«/ feeling  identical?  They  are  certain- 
ly closely  related,  and  touch  upon  and  interpenetrate  j^eii^jQ^^  m,t 
each  other.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  distinguish  the  identical  with 
two  in  thought,  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry,  in  ^'^^^  *^^  ^"^' 
the  same  way  as  has  been  done  with  religion  and  morality  them- 
selves. The  moral  feeling  manifests  itself  more. particularly  in  its 
negative  aspects  as  tact,  and  on  the  positive  side  as  impulse  or  in- 
stinct. The  substance  in  which  it  adheres  is  conduct — the  doing 
(tf  things,  or  leaving  them  undone.  It  impels  or  restrains.  MeUg- 
lous  feeling  is  self-centred,  and  finds  its  satisfaction  in  itself.  It  is, 
in  short,  the  sacred  chamber  of  our  inner  being,  that  dSvrov  of  the 
soul,  in  which  all  earthly  changes  cease  to  agitate,  together  with  all 
opposition  of  desire  and  aversion,  within  whose  limits  the  merely 
sensuous  has  its  range.    This  inner  sanctuary,'^  which  is  first  disclosed 

'Kiihler,  Sittenleiire,  p.  239,  distinguishes  in  a  similar  way  between  the  religious 
feeling,  and  the  patliological  or  aesthetical. 

'The  internal  basis  of  life,  the  Ego,  in  which  are  compreliended  all  distinctions  in 
their  individual  simplicity  and  their  concrete  lack  of  dissiniihirity,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  soil  and  ground  of  religion." — Deinhardt,  Beitr.  zur  rel.  Erkentniss,  Hamb., 
1844,  p.  5.  "Religion  is  and  must  remain  an  immediate  influence,  a  sometJiing  tliat 
lies  as  near  to  man  as  do  the  impressions  wliich  are  made  upon  the  senses  by  the 
outer  w»,rld.  If,  for  this  reason,  religion  be  defined  as  the  '  feeling  of  dependence,'  a 
real  truth  will  be  conveyed,  pi'ovided  a  xpiritual  feeling  is  understood  thereby ;  for  ni 
matters  relating  to  the  spirit  tiiere  can  be  no  reference  to  sensuous  impressions." — 
Fritze,  Ideen  zur  Umgestaltung  der  Kirche,  Magdeb.,  1844,  p.  2.  We  can  readily  ap- 
prove of  the  substitution  of  the  term  heart  for  feeling  (in  popular  language),  as  being 
justified  by  sciiptural  usage,  and  including  both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  ele- 
ments (37).  "The  assurance  with  which  genuine  culture  retains  words  like  heart  in 
tiieir  higlier  significance,  despite  the  definitions  of  the  sciences,  unquestionably  rests 
Upon  the  ;u4suniption  that  the  animal  Ufe  is  the  counterpart  of  human  being,  even  as 
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to  the  x>enitent  alone — this  heaven  in  the  soul,  whence  shine  the 
stars  of  faith,  and  love,  and  hope,  to  cheer  the  darkness  of  our 
night — this  anchor  that  holds  firm,  upon  which  every  thing  depends 
and  must  depend  if  it  shall  not  foiuider  in  the  current  of  fleeting 
time — is  religions  feeling. 

We  designate  it  more  closely  as  \\\q  feeling  of  dependence ;  that 
Reii<rionafeei-  ^^'  flt.>pendence  upon  God,  the  Infinite  One.  Objections 
ing  of  depend-  are  raised  against  this  also.     It  is  said,  "  The  very  dogs 

coupon  0  .  Yi^^Q  the  feeling  of  dependence  !" — a  cynical  reflection, 
which  is  beautifully  disposed  of  by  Matt,  vii,  6,  and  xv,  21-28. 
Comp,  Isa.  i,  8,  and  Athenag.  Apoloog.  for  Christ.,  p.  10  (ed.  Oxon).' 
Dependence  is  construed  to  mean  servility,  and  the  saying  of  Jan- 
sen,  "  Dei  servitus  vera  libertas,"  or  of  our  Lord  in  John  viii,  32,  is 
forgotten.  We  likewise  discover  a  twofold  character  in  religious 
feeling — a  discouraging  (humbling)  and  an  encouraging  (exalting) 
element;  but  in  their  inmost  nature  the  two  are  one.  Even  the 
feeling  of  liberty  and  of  communion  with  God  must  be  derived 
from  God;  and  St.  Paul's  exclamation,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  which  strengtheneth  rae,"  is  as  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the 
sense  of  dependence  as  that  other  word,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing."*     To  be  dependent  is  equivalent  to  being  conditioned 

the  former  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  organism  of  the  visible  body ;  or,  that  in  this 
life,  at  least,  the  anatomical  and  physiological  organization  corresponds  to  the  spirit- 
ual forms  of  the  human  sou),  that  it  was  constructed  for  and  determined  by  it,  so  that 
it  still  conveys  the  shadowy  image  where  the  soul  itself  has  fled.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  cultivated  person,  whom  we  request  to  undertake  an  exjilanation  of  the  idea 
heart,  will  describe  it  as  the  centre,  or  the  pulse ;  or,  better  still,  as  the  proper  source 
of  our  entire  inner  life." — Steffeusen,  Das  menschl.  Herz  u.  d.  Philosophie,  in  Gelzer's 
Monatsabl.,  1854,  p.  281. 

'  Deinhardt,  1.  c,  p.  9,  strikingly  observes :  "  The  genius  of  religion  lies  in  the  rec- 
offuitiou  of  our  liniUatioiis  and  our  nothingyiess.  Tlie  limitation  does  not  of  Itself 
lead  to  religion,  for  the  very  beasts  would  in  that  case  become  possessed  of  religion ; 
but  the  consciousness  of  our  limitations  involves  at  the  same  time  the  recognition  of 
the  infinite,  and  of  our  relations  to  the  infinite."  And  Carlblom  writes  (1.  c,  p.  180): 
"  The  feeling  of  un((ualified  dependence,  freed  from  pantheistic  and  relagian  elements, 
can  only  work  advantage  to  our  time,  as  a  scientific  principle." 

'Kithler's  remark  is  therefore  correct  (Sittenlehro,  p.  324):  "In  tlieir  relation  to 
God  or  the  absolute,  dependence  and  communion  hold  the  same  position;  they  are 
inseparable.  Upon  what  is  such  communion  ba«ed,  if  it  be  not  upon  dependence? 
We  do  not  invito  liim  to  fellowship,  he  calls  us;  and  we  attain  to  the  feeling  of  com- 
munion with  him  only  tlirough  tliat  of  dcpciKh-ncc  upon  liim  ;  through  the  fear  ot 
(iod  to  the  love  of  (iod."  Cunip.  Nitzscii,  System  of  Christ.  Doct.,  p.  IH,  "  Tliero  is 
n«thin"  religious  in  free  consciousness  but  the  consciousness  that  we  are  free  through 
God  and  in  God;  that  is,  dependent  on  him."  Kahler  nevertheless  cndeavouis  to 
limit  the  idea  of  dependence,  against  which  see  Ehvert,  p.  70,  .sy./.  It  may  oe  true 
that,  with  Schleierniacher,  the  feeliTig  of  deiieniicnce  is  connocied  witli  pantheistic 
asbuniptious-  but  if  so,  the  attacks  of  criticism  should  be  direrted  simply  ng.iinst  hi» 
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and  determined  by  an  outward  power,  as  is  sufKciently  apparent  in 
the  relations  that  exist  between  men.  Who  so  dependent  upon 
others  as  he  whose  life  is  interwoven  in  such  a  way  with  another  life 
as  to  justify  the  language,  "Without  thee  I  cannot  live?"  The 
religious  man  depends  on  God  in  this  sense,  that  he  cannot  be  with- 
out God,  that  his  life  is  guided  and  controlled  by  God,  and  that  he 
knows  himself  to  be  so  determined  and  controlled.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  how  such  a  feeling  of  dependence  can  impair  or  negative  our 
freedom.     It  is,  on  the  contrary,  itself  the  highest  freedom. 

If  we  have  been  successful  in  isolating  religious  feeling  in  the 
way  of  analysis,  so  that  it  becomes  available  for  scien-  ,j.j,g  synthesis 
tific  observation  in  a  pure  and  unmixed  form,  it  will   o^      religious 

,  •       1     1  •        1  /•  1       •  111    feeling      with 

now  be  required  that,  m  the  Avay  or  syntliesis,  w^e  shall  our  other  fa<> 
again  connect  it  with  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  by  Avhich,  ""^i®^- 
and  through  which,  it  finds  expression.  The  "  theory  of  feeling  " 
is  not  antagonized  simply  because  its  opponents  misconstrue  the 
term,  but  because  they  deduce  the  radically  erroneous  conclusion 
that  feeling  alone  is  implicated  therein,  and  that  cognition  and  ac- 
tion are  excluded  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  made  the  immediate 
seat  aad  organ  of  piety.  A  "definite  and  assured"  life  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible,  if  religion  were  so  restricted  to  the  feelings 
as  to  never  venture  out  of  its  sanctuary,  either  into  the  light  of 
knowledge,  or  into  the  fresh  air  of  active  exertion.  A<  the  germ 
contains  within  itself  the  principle  of  development,  so  the  nature  of 
healthy  religious  feeling  involves  the  disposition  to  strive  for  the 
attainment  of  clearness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  steadiness,  firmness, 
and  thoroughness  on  the  other.  The  infant  in  the  manger  grows 
to  maturity,  and  becomes  the  light  and  joy  of  the  world.     IvLlhler' 

methods  of  deduction,  not  against  the  principle  itself.  Nor  can  we  acknowledge  that 
the  feeling  of  dependence  is  "  wanting  in  the  moral  element "  (Scheukel,  in  Herzoo''3 
Encykl.,  p.  64).  What  is  obedience,  the  source  of  religious  moralitv,  but  the  ethical 
outworking  of  the  feeling  of  dependence?  or  sacrifice?  or  the  devotion  of  love? 
moral  self-denial?  humility?  When  Biedennann  (Dogmatik,  p.  32)  observes  that  the 
necessary  correlative  of  "liberty  in  God,"  that  is,  in  an  "infinite  dependence,"  i3 
"freedom  from  finite  dependence,"  that  is,  "from  the  world  considered  as  world,"  he 
is  simply  stating  in  speculative  language  what  we  have  expressed  merely  as  a  dictum 
<.f  experience.  In  the  same  connexion  that  author  gives  some  noteworthy  observ:i. 
tions  concerning  the  interrelation  between  God,  the  infinite,  and  man,  the  finite  spirit, 
and  also  concerning  the  "  correlation  of  revelation  and  faith,"  although  we  find  it  im- 
possible, from  our  point  of  view,  to  accept  his  conclusions. 

'Christl.  Sittenlehre,  p.  195.  Comp.  also  Dav.  Schulz,  Vom  Glauben,  p.  112: 
"When  a  person  has  attained  to  self-consciousness,  he  cannot  avoid  observin'^  the 
movement  .<  of  his  feelings,  which  at  first  are  possibly  involuntary,  and,  as  it  were,  pas- 
sive, but  which  he  will  now  elevate,  by  hia  free  activity,  into  a  condition  of  greaf^r 
clearness,  and  consequently  into  convictions." 
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Btvikingly  remarks:  "From  feeling,  as  it  sends  forth  its  roots,  pro- 
ceeds the  more  definite  activity  wliich  is  termed  thought,  and  desire 
Religious  feel-  when  it  grows  the  Inid."  It  connects  itself  with  the 
rag  connects  it-   undcrstandinc:,  and  tlierebv  attains  to  clearness;  it  joins 

self    witli    tlio        .  ,     .  . 

understanding  With  itself  the  power  of  the  will,  and  thus  acquires 
and  wnii.  steadiness  and  firmness.     The  knowledge  that  is  rooted 

in  religious  feeling,  and  supported  by  it,  is  religious  faith.  Faith, 
in  its  turn,  is  capable  of  a  further  development,  and  ripens  toward 
a  state  of,  as  yet,  conditioned  sight.  The  moral  power  arising  from 
religious  feeling  manifests  itself  in  analogy  with  faith  in  the  form 
of  conscience,^  and  develops  into  moral  disposition  or  firmly-estab- 
lished religious-ethical  princi2:)le,  ultimately  resulting  in  that  cer- 
tainty of  action,  that  devotion  to  virtue,  M'hich  is  the  highest 
expression  of  true  liberty. 

Religious  feeling  should  become  a  conscious  feeling.  The  relig- 
Reiigious  feel-  ious  feeling  has  correspondent  religious  conceptions, 
the  Tmagina-  ^"*^  "^^^  reference  to  these  receives  aid  first  from  the 
tion.  imagination,  which  clothes  the  conceptions  in  figurative 

garb.  "  It  is  the  sculptress  who  collects  the  heavenly  treasure  into 
earthen  vessels."  ^  The  xmderstanding  comes  to  its  support  in  the 
service  of  imagination,  arranging  the  figurative  conceptions,  and 
combining  them  into  a  whole.  Thus  arise  mythology  and  mythol- 
ogizing  symbolism,  bare,  or  more  refined  ;  and  the  greater  the 
sujjremacy  acquired  by  logical  sequence  over  the  original  fresh  and 
vivid  poetical  concejitions  in  such  a  system  of  symbolism,  the  less 
will  it  be  able  to  satisfy  the  reason,  which  seeks  to  discover  a  higher 

unity.     It  will  be  only  a  shell,  a  dry  skeleton,  from 
Reason  cooper-  •'  -  J    .  . 

ative  with  re-  which  the  life  has  departed.  It  is  the  oflice  of  reason 
ugious  feeling.  ^^  vccognize,  by  virtue  of  its  ideal  nature,  the  eternal 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  feelings,  though  given  under  a  finite 
form,  and  to  combine  and  reunite  in  a  higher  unity  the  elements  dis- 
ti?)guished  hy  the  understanding.  While  unal>le  (suprn)  to  regard 
reason  as  the  source  of  religion,  we  yet  consider  it  the  pure  mirror 
(reflex)  of  all  that  has  its  birth  in  the  feelings;  it  is  reason  that 
c.'itches  and  reflects  the  ray  which  emanates  from  that  source.  It 
does  not  create  the  religious  life  out  of  its  own  substance,  but  It 
watches  ooer  that  life  as  over  every  otlicr  impulse,  and  it  stamps  it 
with  the  mark  of  intelligence.     We,  therefore,  consider  a  religion 

'We  cannot  regiiid  tlie  coiixcieiice  ])roper  as  the  oiif^iniil  seat  am]  oij^au  of  religion, 
after  tlie  nolcwortliy  observations  made  by  Sclicnivel  upon  tiiiH  piiliject,  tliongh  we 
cordially  recognize  tlie  imjjortance  of  conHcience,  as  the  nioial  factor  within  the  spbera 
of  religion. 

'Ullmaiin,  1.  c,  p.  480. 
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of  reason  as  iraitossible  as  a  poetry  of  reason  or  a  comniot.  wealtli  of 
reason  ;  but  Ave  deinand  a  rational  religion  as  yyo  deinatid  a  rational 
poesy  or  a  rational  government.  True  reason  cannot  be  hostile  to 
religious  feeling,  but  is  rather  necessary  to  the  recognition  of  the 
latter  [niarcg  develops  into  yvibaic).  Religious  knowledge,  thus 
borne  upon  the  feelings,  is  no  longer  mere  dead  knowledge,  but  a 
Uv  iuf/  consciousness. 

An  objector  might  now  admit  that  the  primitive  form  of  religion 
Was  feeling,  and  that  the  feelings  constituted  its  earli-  objection- 
est  seat;  but  he  might  add  that  this  was  the  worst  "Feeiin^ii  the 
form,  and  that  religion  has  no  more  urgent  duty  to  worstTorm  of 
fulfil  than  that  of  removing  its  seat  from  the  feelings  reugion." 
to  the  reason,  from  the  heart  to  the  head.  This,  however,  is  not 
correct.*  It  is  important  that  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
"  feeling "  be  not  forgotten.  Feeling  certainly  involves  a  pre- 
liminary perception.  There  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical 
sense  of  touch,  which  often  instinctively  discovers  the  right  in 
either  case.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  such  feeling 
and  touching  {\l)TjXa<pdv)  is  all  that  is  required  (Acts  xvii,  27);  for 
he  who  does  no  more  than  feel  in  religious  matters,  "  is  blind  and 
gropes  Avitli  the  hand,"  where  he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the  eye 
of  knowledge.  The  merely  anticipative  consciousness  of  feeling 
must  accordingly  give  way  to  a  clear  understanding.  A  different 
principle  applies  to  feeling  in  its  proper  character  (the  feeling  of 
love,  of  gratitude,  of  devotion,  etc.).  This  cannot  be  dissolved  into 
reason,  any  more  than  music  may  be  resolved  into  one  of  its  parts, 
or  may  petrify  into  a  building.  Reason  does  not  love,  give  thanks, 
or  pray,  any  more  than  it  eats  or  drinks;  but  love,  gratitude,  and 
prayer,  may  be  justified  to  the  reason  as  highly  rational  matters,  as 
readily  as  eating  and  drinking.  Religious  feeling  is  the  root  of  the 
religious  life ;   and  Ave  certainly  do  not  aid  the  tree  to  put  on  its 

*  *  Rousseau  has  already  observed,  "  Quand  on  commence  a  penser,  on  cesse  do  sentir.'" 
On  the  other  liand,  Passavant  (to  Diepeubrok)  says  truly,  "This  statement  is  false,  foi 
the  reason  that  07ili/  a  certain  class  of  feelings  are  displaced  by  thought ;  while  the  pure 
thought  and  the  pure  volition  carry  with  them  a  higher  feeling  in  steadily  increasing 
power  and  exaltation.  So  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  in  which  the  unskilled  person 
shares,  becomes  a  higher  and  more  intelligent  emotion  to  the  connoisseur  in  music 
when  observing  the  harmony  of  some  grand  composition.  So,  too,  the  indeterniiuate 
feeling  of  immensity  caused  by  a  view  of  the  starry  heavens  changes  into  an  intelli- 
gent admiration  with  the  astronomer,  whose  thought  embraces  not  only  the  magnitudes 
of  masses  and  their  distances,  but  also  the  laws  which  govern  the  most  distant  worlds 
and  the  falling  grain  of  sand,  and  who  realizes  that  he  has  apprehended  in  nature  one 
of  the  thoughts  of  God." — Briefe  von  J.  M.  Sailer,  M.  Diepenbrok,  u.  J.  K,  Pa-^wavant 
Frankfort.  1860,  p.  100  sq. 
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crown  of  bloom  when  Ave  cut  off  the  root,  or  permit  it  to  decay. 
The  soundness  of  the  root  determines  the  l»i ightness  of  the  foliage 
and  the  perfection  of  the  blossom  ;  for  "  as  feelini^  is  the  point  at 
which  all  spiritual  life  begins  and  breaks  forth  in  man,  so  it  is  also 
the  goal  of  perfection  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sj)ivit."  ' 

Religious  feeling  should  be  firm  and  steadfast.  As  it  developn 
TbrouKb  con-  ^"**^  definite  convictions,  it  should  also  become  a  settled 
science  reiig-   disposition.     In  this  regard  the  conscience  renders  the 

lousfeelingbe-  .         .  ^-  i  •    i  e  ■       ^i 

comes  a  stead-  Service  in  practice  which  reason  performs  in  theory, 
fast  disposition,  ^g  ^-^^  religious  feeling  is  enlightened  by  reason,  so  it  is 
established  and  morally  strengthened  by  the  conscience.  In  practical 
matters  Imo  stands  related  to  conscience  as  the  understanding  to 
reason  in  the  domain  of  theory.  In  the  latter  province,  that  is, 
theory,  the  cognitions,  being  merely  logically  arranged  and  com- 
bined by  the  understanding,  may  harden  into  a  lifeless  dogma,  and 
become  rigid  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  law  of  outward  morality 
may  become  a  dead  statute,  for  the  letter  of  the  law  kills,  the  spirit 
makes  alive.  A  conscience  enlightened  by  reason  will  doubtless  be 
one  in  which  religious  feeling  manifests  and  approves  itself.  But 
ReiiErious  feel-  as  feeling  could  not  be  resolved  into  reason,  so  Jiere  it 

ing not,  howev-  q^-i^^^^qi  Iq  resolvcd  into  conscience.  What  we  are  accus- 
er,    resolvable 

Into  conscience,  toiiied  to  term  a  good  conscience,  which  gives  us  bold- 
ness before  God  and  hap])iiiess  in  him,  is  of  itself  an  indication 
that  conscience  is  rooted  in  feeling.  But  the  fervent  love-life 
of  communion  with  God,  which  forms  the  crowning  point  of  all 
religion,  the  blessed  life,  which,  as  being  designed  for  eternity, 
makes  use  of  the  finite  forms  of  earthly  worship  to  find  expres- 
sion in  a  rich  anticipative  symbolism  as  "joy  in  God" — this  sure- 
ly is  not  a  mere  matter  of  the  conscience!  The  contrary  is  true: 
for  if  a  system  of  worship  were  to  assert  itself  in  the  character 
of  a  concern  of  the  conscience,  it  would  degenerate  into  work- 
righteousness.  Worship  is  altogether  an  expression  of  the  feelings. 
Religious  .impulses  may  possibly  emanate  from  the  conscience  under  • 
certain  circumstances  {e.  g.,  the  imi>ulse  to  pray);  but  this  will  be 
the  case  only  when  religious  feeling  lias  become  dull  and  listless,  so 
as  to  need  a  s))nr.  Where  the  religious  feeling  is  in  a  healthful 
state,  it  overHows  in  thanksgiving,  praise,  etc.,  without  requiring 

'De  Wettc,  Vorlesiingcn  iiber  Religion,  p.  73.  Carlbloiu  usca  simiiiir  liinguage 
(1.  c,  p  184)-  "  \n  absolute  feeling  of  dependence  i.s  the  proper  expression  for  re- 
ligion, even  in  tlie  highest  stages  of  its  development.  The  Christian's  heart  is  moved 
because  he  belicvcit;  he  conceives  himself  in  feeling  as  a  personal  unit  befoio  0>d. 
In  the  character  of  <levolion,  feeling  combines  clainiens  of  uuihrxlamVuKj  an<l  fore* 
of  will  in  a  mighty  ardour,  that  is  inspired  by  the  present  God." 
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the  admonitions  of  conscience.  Tlie  same  re.asonini;  ai)j)lics  to  love. 
Conscience  may  admonish  to  works  of  love,  but  the  love  that  is 
dictated  by  conscience  is  not  the  highest  and  truest  love,  which 
loves  because  it  must,  and  cannot  refuse.  Conscience  does  not  love, 
give  thanks,  pray,  and  praise,  in  its  own  eliaracter  ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  is  no  more  capable  than  reason,  which  likewise  fails  in 
this  regard  of  being  the  orfjan  of  religion. 

We  sum  up  in  the  following  paragraph  what  has  been  pre- 
sented : — 

Religion,  far  from  being,  in  the  first  instance  or  exclusively,  con- 
fined to  knowledge  or  to  action,  has  its  seat  in  the  centre  of  man's 
spiritual  and  moral  nature — in  the  heart  *  (which  is  the  summary  of 
scriptural  and  popular  term  for  what  we  have  hitherto  the  argument, 
designated  as  the  feelings,  and  what  others  call  tJie  spirit).  This 
religion  of  the  heart,  hoAvever,  must  develop  into  a  living  conscious- 
ness through  the  intellectual  process  of  rational  thinking  (reflec- 
tion), and  must  ripen  into  a  settled  disposition,  and  attest  itself 
in  action,  through  the  moral  processes  induced  and  perfected  by 
the  conscience. 

We  may  accordingly  say  that  religion  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
whole  inner  man  is  engaged,"  but  whose  pivotal  jtoint  is  in  the  feel- 
ing of  dependence.     "A  healthy  religion,"  remarks  an  excellent 

'  On  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  religion,  see  Prov.  xxiii,  26  ;  Josh,  xxiv,  23  ;  1  Sam.  vi,  6 ; 
Ezek.  xi,  19  ;  xxxvi,  26  ;  Matt,  v,  8  ;  Phil,  iii,  7 ;  Col.  iii,  15  ;  Heb.  xiii,  9,  and  many  other 
passages.  A  new  objection  might  arise  here,  based  on  the  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
viz. :  that  the  heart  is  represented  as  the  seat  of  evil,  of  ungodliness  also.  Gen.  vi,  5 ; 
viii,  21 ;  Psa.  xiv,  1 ;  liii,  1 ;  Jer.  xvii,  9  ;  Matt,  xv,  19.  These  passages,  however,  illus- 
trate this  very  point,  that  the  heart  is  man's  central  organ,  the  hearth,  upon  which  both 
pure  and  impure  fires  may  burn,  the  soil,  capable  of  propagating  both  good  and  evil 
seed.  Comp.  Luke  viii,  15.  Hence  we  do  not  make  the  heart  the  source  of  religion ; 
if  it  were,  man  might  devise  a  religion  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  his  heart. 
The  source  is  in  God  ;  but  God  addresses  his  revelations  to  the  heart,  as  the  receptive 
organ  of  religion.  God's  word  takes  root  in  the  heart ;  regeneration  proceeds  from 
the  heart,  and  the  peace  of  God,  in  the  character  of  a  good  conscience,  dwells  in  the 
heart.  The  non-identity  of  heart  and  conscience,  which  forbids  the  substitution  of 
one  word  for  the  other,  is  apparent  from  the  usage  of  ordinary  speech,  which  approves 
of  a  large  heart,  but  not  of  a  large  (elastic)  conscience.  We  therefore  commend  tht 
language  of  Julius  Kostlin :  "  According  to  the  ordinary  usage,  conscience  is  simply 
the  organ  for  the  recognition  of  requirements  as  such,  etc.  The  recognition  of  gra- 
cious impressions,  and,  more  emphatically  still,  the  feeling  of  blessedness,  whicii 
iteadily  becomes  more  profound,  and  connects  more  and  more  intimately  with  God  in 
the  truly  religious,  Christian  life,  cannot  be  assigned  to  it ;  for  which  reason  the  con- 
jcience  may  not  be  designated  the  religious  organ,  in  an  unqualified  sense."  Comp. 
also  Immer,  Das  Gewissen,  seine  Gesundheit  u.  s.  Krankheit,  Berne,  1866. 

'  This  is  strongly  asserted  also  by  M\Tister  (Ueber  den  Begriff  der.  Christl.  Dogmatik, 
mStud.  u.  Kiit.,  1831,  3,  p.  449);  Olshausen  (Begriff  der  Religion,  ibid,  1830,  3,  p.  614) ; 
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theologian,  "  exercises  power  over  all  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  life.  Where  its  authority  is  acknowledged  it  is  the  heart, 
the  silent  pulse-beat  of  our  entire  being.  It  there  consei  TAtes  and 
transfigures  all  things,  however  humble  ;  and  it  ai)plies  a  correct 
rule  to  all  things,  however  proud  and  ambitious  they  may  be.  Not 
in  states  of  spiritual  excitement  and  exaltation  merely  does  the  con- 
sciousness of  God's  presence  express  itself,  but  in  discouragement 
and  deepest  sorrow  likewise  does  it  convey  peace,  and  exert  a  sanc- 
tifying power." ' 

SECTION  XIII. 

The  task  of  the  religious  instructor  is  conseqiiently  threefold: 
Threefold  task  (^)  ^°  excite  and  quicken  religious  feeling  itself;  (2)  to 
of  the  religious  cultivate  the  understanding  and  develop  perception, 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  into  a  clear  consciousness ; 
and,  (3,)  to  bring  moral  influences  to  bear  upon  the  conscience  and 
the  will,  until  the  religious  consciousness  becomes  an  abiding  dis- 
position. The  three  lines  of  effort  in  the  one  task  are  not,  however, 
entirely  separated,  but  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for 
their  successful  prosecution. 

Neither  an  exclusive  attention  to  feeling,  nor  a  bare  exercising 
of  the  understanding,  nor  yet  the  mere  inculcation  of  moral  maxims, 
will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  task.  The  religious  teacher  must, 
at  the  outset,  fix  his  attention  upon  the  entire  man.  He  is  to  edify, 
to  arouse,  to  teach,  to  guide,  to  admonish,  to  reprove.  The  modes  in 
which  the  separate  features  of  the  task  acquire  a  more  distinct  prom- 
inence in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  will  appear  hereafter, " 

SECTION  XIV. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    COMMUNITY — CHRISTIANITY. 

The  religious  community  constitutes  the  soil  in  which  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  individual  is  rooted,  in  which  it  develops,  and  upon 
which  it  reacts.  Hence  the  teacher  who  desires  to  achieve  perma- 
nent results  in  the  religious  cultivalion  of  other  minds  should  not 
only  be  penetrate<l  by  religious  principle,  but  also  stand  connected 
with  a  religious  society,  and  hold  an  active  relation  thereto, 

A  purely  subjective  religion  and  a  corresponding  culture,  after 
the  manner  of  Rousseau's  Endl,  are  conceivable;  but  they  will  exist 
in  the  imagination  only,  and  be  without  a  corresponding  object  in 

but  they  do  not  indicate  wliat  constitutes  the  controllfng  elenuiit  in  this  whole.  For 
a  contriuv  view,  see  Elwert,  1.  c,  p.  46.  Deinhnidt,  I.  c,  p.  4,  defines  religion  as  "the 
life  of  God  in  man,  and  the  life  of  man  in  God,"  and  joins  iis  in  limiting  the  tenn 
*'  man  "  to  the  inner  niiliirc,  and  in  understanding  by  religion  »i.J  living  preBen«v  and 
eflfi<'acy  of  the  Deity  in  the  inner  self-conscious  man  or  Ego." 
'  Ullmann,  Ueber  den  Cnltus  des  Genius,  p.  ^'1. 
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the  world  of  realities,  besides  being  deficient  in  depth.     However 

earnestly  we  may  have  soueht  to  locate  relicrion  in  the   „  ,.  .      ,   , 
•'  .         .  .       .  .         Relicious  feel- 

feelings,  we  have  not  implied  that  the  sulfjective  feelinff  ing  common  to 

of  one  person  alone  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  require-  ^<^™™"°  ^■ 
ments  of  the  case,  or  that  any  one  may  construct  his  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  heart.  Religion  is  certainly 
subjective  and  personal  in  its  root,  and  is  a  natural  principle,  as 
bein;g  grounded  in  the  human  constitution,  instead  of  being  the  re- 
sult of  accident;  but  that  which  animates  a  single  person  is  designed 
to  quicken  (dl.  Religion  is  a  common  interest  of  the  entire  human 
race.  Subjective  fueling  must  expand  into  the  feeling  of  Itrother- 
hood  ;  it  requires  prom])ting  ;  it  is  rarely  powerful  enough  to  be 
self-'^timulating.'  When  it  does  so  manifest  itself,  its  subjects  are, 
humanly  speaking,  religious  geniuses,  comparable  with  the  creative 
minds  of  art  in  its  religious  aspects ;  men  endowed  and  inspired  of 
Ood. 

Such  "elect  persons"  become  founders  of  I'eligions,  about  whom 
gather  congregations  of  believers.  An  erroneous  and  misdirected 
feeling  may,  no  doubt,  likewise  display  such  energy  (as  in  the  case 
of  false  prophets)  as  to  be  successful  in  founding  a  communion;  and 
for  this  reason  the  communion  to  M'hich  one  belongs  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference.  He  only  can  be  a  genuine  and  properly 
qualified  founder  of  a  religious  system,  in  whom  the  religious  feeling 
exists  in  absolute  strength  and  purity,  and  in  a  spiritual  harmony 
with  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  in  whom  the  God-consciousness 
and  the  self-consciousness  are  so  one  that  all  friction  is  removed. 
That  such  a  Being  has  actually  appeared,  and  that  he  has  founded 
a  religion  which  not  only  deserves  a  place  beside  and  above  all 
others,  but  which,  accurately  considered,  is  tJie  only  religion ;'^  and 
that,  consequently,  the  salvation  which  the  individual  vainly  seeks  • 
in  himself  or  others  is  to  be  found  in  him  alone,  are  necessary  as- 
sumptions, if  we  Avould  extend  our  way  farther  into  the  field  of 
Christian  theology,  Avithiu  which  a  pro])er  ])lace  (apologetics)  will 
be  found  for  justifying  what  we  now  take  for  granted. 

"This  should  especially  be  asserted  against  the  mistaken  objection  that  the  religion 
of  feeling  excludes  all  objectivity.  Against  this,  see  Elwert,  I.  c,  p.  69,  x^^.,  and 
Schleiermacher,  Glaubenslehre,  i,  p.  188.  The  feeling  of  beauty  is  excited  in  like 
maimer  by  the  study  of  real  woiks  of  art,  the  sense  of  justice  by  the  study  of  positive 
laws,  etc. 

'AU  the  statements  we  have  made  concerning  religion  as  such  are  actualized  in 
Christianity.  God  was  in  Christ,  and  his  life  was  involved  in  tlie  life  of  God.  This 
psychological-historical  fact  is  tlie  root  of  the  entire  tre'e.  In  no  other  positive  relig- 
ion does  religious  feeling,  as  a  primary  feeling,  possess  such  fervid,  energetic  power ;  and 
oo  other  religion  has  so  clear  a  consciousness  and  such  fi'cc  determination  of  the  wilL 
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SECTION  XV. 

THE    CHURCH    AND    THEOI.OciV 

H.  Scbultz,  Die  Beweguntr  innerbalb  der  evang.  Kirche  u.  d.  Aufgabe  d.  Tbeoiog/e  derselben 
(Zu  den  Wrchl.  Fragen  d.  Gegenwart).    Frankfort,  1869. 

Tlie  teacher  of  tlie  Christian  religion  belongs  to  the  Christian 
Church,  or  to  the  visible  religious  communion  of  believers  in  Je.su3 
Clhrist,  and  must  regulate  his  course  as  a  teacher  of  religion  by  that 
-  ,„  ..  fact.  To  qualify  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  calling, 
of  tbe  religious  he  must,  first  of  all,  come  to  regard  CLristiai.ity,  the 
"^  ^^'  kingdom  of  God  in  its  historical  manifestation,  as  di- 

vinely ordained,  and  a  necessary,  rather  than  accidental,  fact.  lie 
must  trace  its  origin  and  recognize  its  bearings  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  made 
necessary  by  the  historical  progress  of  the  Church  and  its  present 
state.  The  scientific  treatment  of  a  positive  religion  as  here  indi- 
cated constitutes  the  study  of  theolorjy  in  the  narrow  sense. 

Every  positive  religion  which  is  rooted  in  the  facts  of  history 
presumes  jiositive  intellectual  acquirements.  The  necessity  for  such 
historical  mediation  should  impress  the  theologian  at  :he  very  be- 
ginning of  his  studies,  that  he  may  avoid  the  danger,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  falling  into  a  false  idealism,  and,  on  the  other,  of  pursu- 
ing, tn  a  merely  mechanical  way,  studies  whose  importance  to  relig- 
ion he  is  not  al)le  to  estimate.  Our  ideal  suggests  a  m.an  filled  with 
religious  fervour  entering  the  thef)logical  school,  and  finding  there 
the  critical,  historical,  and  ])liilological  apparatus,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  source  from  which  theological  wisdom  is  to  be 
drawn.  lie  may,  no  doubt,  be  discouraged  by  the  thought  of  such 
a  mass  of  apparently  dead  and  unproductive  material.  It  would 
„^   .         ,  ,.   certainlv  seem  more  attractive  and  profitable  to  draw 

The  true  spirit      _  ^  i  _ 

of  Hit' theoiog-  sim])ly  from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  with  strong 
ioa  stu  ent.  (Jj-aughts  to  drink  what  nature,  art,  and,  perhaps,  his- 
tory (chiefly  regarded,  however,  in  the  large  perspective  outlines  of 
its  development),  may  have  to  ofl'er,  than  to  toil  laboriously  with 
grammar,  and  devote  the  greater  part  of  student-life  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  single  letters,  which  frc.ipiently  have  but  a  very  distant  re- 
lation to  the  word  of  God.'  We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  rejoice 
in  the  question,  Cui  V>ono  ?  the  very  question  to  which  encyclopi^dia 
is  to  furnish  the  answer.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  self-denial  w  hich 
does  not  pause  t(»  inquire  about  the  utility  of  ])rcscribed  studies, 
but  lather  enters  on  tlicm  in  the  conviction  that  the  fiitni-e  will 
throw  light  on  this  point.  Such  modesty  is  rare,  however,  and  dif- 
fei'R  greatly  from  the  indiirerence  and  the  listlessness  whiih  lead  so 

'  Goctlie,  Fiiiist,  i. 
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auiiiy  to  be  directed  by,  instead  of  directing,  liieir  studies.  They 
hear  lectures  on  exegesis.  Church  history,  dogmatics,  etc.,  simply 
because  these  belong  to  the  course  ;  they  would,  in  the  same  way, 
pursue  any  other  study — heraldry,  for  instance — if  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  terra  should  be  required.  The  object  of  Encyclo- 
predia  is  to  deliver  from  the  dullness  that  asks  no  questions. 

SECTION  XVI. 

The  theology  developed  by  a  positive  religion  will  assume  a  sci 
entific  character  in  proportion  as  its  body  of  doctrine  is  intelligent 
and  complete.     In  this  regard  the  highest  place  is  held  by  the  the- 
ology of  Protestant  Christianity.' 

So  long  as  a  religion  contents  itself  with  the  transmission  of 
myths  and  legends,  and  with  the  observance  of  symbolical  usages, 
it   confines  the  wisdom   of   its   priests  within   narrow   ^    ^. , 

^  Conditions  of  a 

limits.  A  higher  scientific  character  belongs  to  a  the-  fuiiydeveioped 
ology  which  stands  related  to  existent  sacred  writi?if/s,  '•^^'^'"^y- 
whether  they  be  found  in  a  sacred  language  and  accessible  to  the 
priests  alone,  or  whether  they  be  the  common  possession  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  require  interpretation.  But  wherever  the 
letter  of  the  writing  is  not  animated  by  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  community,  and  wherever  the  religious  idea  laid  down  in  such 
writings  is  permitted  to  remain  undeveloped,  the  theology  will 
speedily  become. a  lifeless  letter.  That  religion  only  which  adds 
to  its  sacred  writings  a  living  history,  to  its  standard  and  unchange- 
able elements  others  capable  of  being  modified,  can  produce  a  sound 
theology.  This  character  belongs  to  Christianity.  It  has  sacred 
writings  in  languages  Avhich,  though  ancient,  are  accessible  to  all. 
The  writings  are  not  the  exclusive  property  of  a  priestly  order,  but 
b.>long  to  the  people  as  a  whole;  on  this  account  they  require  a 
thorough  exposition,  based  on  the  original  meaning.  It  has  also  a 
historical  development  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  religion. 

More  than  any  other,  historical  Christianity  has  become  „^ 

.    .  •'  '  .   .  -^  These     condl- 

the  religion  of  the  world,  seizmg  upon  every  language  uons  fuiaiied 
and  popular  custom,  and  entering  so  thoroughly  into  "^JCtinstiauity. 
the  culture  of  modern  times  as  to  seem,  during  an  extended  period, 
its  sole  support.  These  remarks  are  preeminently  true  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Avhich  has  an  authorized 
version  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  reserves  their  interpretation  to 
itself,  cannot  demand  of  its  servants  that  each  individual  shall  so 
carefully  go  back  to  the  first  meaning  of  the  original ;  and,  in  view 
of  the  limited  use  of  the  Bible  by  the  people,  it  does  not  place  an 

'  Comp.  Schleiermacher,  §  2  and  4 
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equal  value  on  the  ])ractical  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
principle  of  historical  development  is  more  apparently  present  in 
Roman  Catholicism  (tradition)  than  in  Protestantism.  As,  however, 
development  in  Roman  Catholicism  is  restrained  by  outward  au- 
thority, and  stability  is  exalted  into  a  ruling  principle  instead,  it 
results  that  even  history  has  a  higher  importance  in  Protestantism. 
This  does  not  imply  that,  on  the  one  hand,  many  individuals  will 
not  pass  beyond,  or,  on  the  other,  that  many  will  not  fall  behind, 
the  requirements  of  their  Church  in  scientific  matters.  The  scien- 
titic  character  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  is,  accordingly,  a  very 
praiseAvorthy  opus  supererogativum,  while  a  similar  character  is, 
with  Protestants,  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.' 

SECTION  XVII. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

K.  Ullmann,  Theologie,  Theologen  u.  Geistllche  zu  dleser  Zelt:  preface  to  Studd.  u.  Kritt.  for 
1840;  K.  Lechler,  D.  noutest.  Lehre  voni  heil.  Aiiite,  Stuttg.,  1857;  AV.  Preger,  d.  Gesch.  vom 
geistl.  Amte,  Nordllngen,  1857 ;  Nesselinaan,  Ueber  PriesUT-u.  Proplietenthiim  in  ihrer  Bedeu- 
tiingf.  d.  Christl.  Kirche,  Elbiiifr,  18ii0;  G.  F.  Magoiin,  Theological  Education  in  England,  Bib. 
Sacra.,  xxiv,  p.  .531 ;  E.  A.  Park.  Bib.  Sacra.,  xxviii,  pp.  t)(Ml7. 

In  proportion  as  theological  science  widens,  and  its  treatment 
becomes  more  profound,  will  a  division  of  the  work  be  found  nec- 
TheoioKians  <?ssary.  To  some  persons  will  be  presented  the  duty  of 
and  practical  cultivating  the  science  for  its  own  sake,  while  to  others 
ers— how  dis-  it  becomes  simply  a  means  for  the  i)ractical  ends  of  the 
tinguished.  teaching  office  in  the  Church.  The  Tormer  constitute 
the  theological  school,  and  are  termed  theologians,  in  the  strict 
sense  ;  the  latter  form  the  teachers  of  the  Church  (clerus),  and  are 
variously  designated  in  accordance  with  local  or  denominational 
usao-e.  or  as  their  stations  in  the  Church  and  their  loading  duties 
may  suggest;  e.  //.,  ])riests,  clergymen,  mmisters  of  God's  word, 
rectors,  preachers,  pastoi-s,  cures,  and  confessors. 

It  should  be  remembeied  that  the  Churdi  is  more  ancient  than 
scientiflc theo-  the  school.  The  latter  sprang  from  the  former.  Pas- 
logians  and  ^^^^.^  q£  ^.jjg  con<j;regation  existed  before  doctors  of  the- 
pastora   co-re-  ....        ,  ,  ,  •   ,     i 

lated.  ology.     The  distinction  between  tliem,  which  lias  now 

become  necessary,  is  not  designed  to  result  in  llicir  alienation  from 
each  other;  for  the  life  of  the  Christian  conuminity  depends  {or  it.s 
soundness  largely  uj)on  the  effects  produced  by  the  school  and 
Church  upon  e.'ich  other.  The  scientiiic  theologian  can  only  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  his  science  when  he  views  it  as  having  living 
'The  future  must  decide  the  extent  to  which  tlio  "Old  Cntliolie"  party,  which  de- 
nies the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  hut  nevertheless,  in  its  own  fashion,  acknowledge* 
tiie  authority  of  the  Church,  shall  .secure  iiii  independent  orj^anization  us  a  Church, 
and  develoj  a  tlieolo^'v  corresponding;  to  its  chariicter. 
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raJa'icn?  *o  'J»3  Cliurcli  and  its  specific  needs;  wliile  the  practical 
clergyman  can  suceesst'ully  niearfure  up  to  the  duties  of  his  calling 
only  when  he  holds  friendly  relations  to  theological  science  and  its 
cultivators.'  The  pretended  gentility  of  scholars,  which,  instead  of 
seeking  to  train  faithful  servants  for  the  Church,  lather  aims  to  de- 
orive  her  of  their  aid  Avheiiever  possible  (on  the  ground  that  good 
heads  are  too  valuable  for  such  business,  is  quite  as  perverse  as  the 
boorishness  of  unscientific  empirics,  Avhich  looks  with  suspicion  upon 
the  advantages  of  leai'ning,  and  seeks,  to  tlie  extent  of  its  ability, 
to  repress  all  inquiry.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union  between  the  school  and  the  Church  that  men 
should  be  found  in  whom  the  scientific  and  the  clerical  characters 
combine,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  successful  labours  in  either  field  (as 
was  the  case  with  most  of  the  reformers,  and  in  a  qualified  sense 
with  some  in  recent  times;  e.  (/.,  Tzschirner,  Schleiermacher,  Sack, 
Nitzsch,  Tholuck,  J.  Muller,  Al.  Schweizer,  Rothe,  Sclienkel,  Bar- 
row, Wesley,  Chalmers,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Moses  Stuart, 
etc.).  The  same  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  all.  All  that  can 
be  required  is  that  men  should  be  open  to  influences  from  the  one 
department,  even  while  exclusively  em])loyed  in  the  other.  The 
Church  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  school,  nor  the  school 
bolted  out  of  the  Church. 

A  few  words  on  the  appellations  above  cited.    We  do  not  take 

the  title  doctor  of  thtohxi}!  in  the  emi)irical  sense,  which   _     „       ■^„ 
•'  •' •'  '  _  Terms      by 

implies  that  the  holder  of  it  has  received  a  diploma?   which  pastors 
but  in  its  more  pregnant  meaning  as  involving  scientific 
acquirements.     It  applies  not  only  to  academical  teachers,  but  to 
all  who  are  called  to  give  material  aid  in  the  further  development 
of  theological  science  as  such,  and  also  to  theological  writers." 

All  Christians  are  priests  (1  Pet.  ii,  5),  for  the  spiritual  priest- 
hood, to  which  all  are  called,  must  for  that  very  reason  lead  to  the 
universal  priesthood.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  priestly  character  is  to 
be  especially  exemplified  in  those  who  are  called  to  minister  in  holy 
things  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  it  is  not  im- 
proper that  the  Protestant  clergyman  should  bear  the  title,  although 
not  in  the  exclusive  sense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Viewed 
in  its  etymological  bearings,  it  is  very  simple  ;  for  if  the  word  priest 
be  derived  from  TTpea(3vTTjg,  npeofivrepot;,  a  />resl}i/tn\  it  follows  that 
every  \  astor  is  a  priest,  or  even  a  bishop,  since  emaKonog  and  rrpecf- 
dvTEQOc,  denoted  the  same  officer,  in  the  apostolic  Church.     But  it  is 

'  Comp.  Schleiermiicher,  §  12. 

'Comp.  De  Wette,  Opuse.  theol.,  T  ^<i9  s</.,  who  compares  doctors  of  theologr  to 
the  piophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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evident  tli.it  Ave  tliink  rather  of  the  Sacerdotium  (t^pdi  tv/tta ')  than 
of  tlie  Preshi/terium,  when  -vve  use  the  word,  and  in  that  sense  the 
Protestant  clergyman  cannot  properly  appropriate  the  title  exclu- 
sively to  himself.^  This  consideration,  however,  has  not  prevented 
defenders  of  the  priestly  character  (as  the  possession  of  a  privileged 
class)  from  arising  even  in  Protestantisn.  When  Spalding  ex- 
pressed a  purel)"  economic  view  of  the  utility  of  the  clerical  office, 
(Nutzbarkeit  d.  Predigtamtes,  1772),  Herder  replied  in  the  Provin- 
zialbliitter  for  1774,  defending  its  priestly  character,  but  guarding 
against  erroneous  conclusions/  Marheineke^  and  Harms"  likewise 
came  to  its  support,  the  latter  remarking  that  the  priest  need  i.ot 
necessarily  be  conceived  as  ai-med  with  the  sacrificial  knife,  while  the 
former  held  that  the  sacrifice  and  the  priest  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected, because  "every  one  who  sacrifices  is  a  priest,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  priest  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  sacrifice." — Lect.  ii,  p.  14. 
In  the  Reformed  Churches  the  clergy  are  usually  designated  as 
tJie  spiritual  order  (geistlicher  stand,  geistlichkeit),  and  the  expres- 
sion is  employed  in  the  confessions.  INIany  have  protested  against 
the  phrase,  among  them  Harms  (1.  c),  who  insists  that  the  spiritual 

class  should  include  all  Christians  (Gal.  vi,  1,  irvevaaTi- 
Various  desig-  .  .  ^    ,  ' 

nations  of  the   Kot).      1  he  language,  iiowever,  is  not  intended  to  oppose 

clergy.  ^j^^  TrveviiariKog  to  the  ipvxiKog,  or  the  oaQKiKO^,  but  has 

reference  to  the  distinction  between  KXrjQCKog  and  XaiKog.     The  or- 
ganized body  of  teachers  in  the  Church  (ordo)  is  now  known  as  the 

'  Some  derive  the  won!  prient  fioiii  the  Persian  Perestiii',  one  who  prai/s,  equivalent 
to  the  tifiT/TT/i)  of  Homer.     Comp.  linger,  Reden  an  kiinftige  (Jeisthehe.    Leipsic,  1834. 

"Comp.  Conf.  Helv.,  ii,  c.  10:  Diversissima  inter  se  .^unt  sacerdotium  et  ministe- 
rium.  Illud  enim  commune  est  Cliristianis  omnil)us,  hoc  non  item.  Lutiier  is  particu- 
larly emphatic :  "  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  no  external,  visible  priests,  except 
those  raised  up  and  established  b_y  the  devil  through  the  lies  of  men.  By  the  testi- 
mony  of  the  Scriptures  the  external  priesthood  is  ImrkHl  to  tiie  earth  in  the  New 
Testament,  for  it  makes  prayer,  access  to  God,  and  teaching  the  privilege  of  all." — 
Werke,  Walch's  ed.,  vol.  xix,  p.  l.'Hl.     Similarly  Spencr. 

'"We  are  not  set  a|)art  to  sacrifice  for  tlie  jio^plc,  to  be  intermediate  between  God 
and  man,  half  divine  and  half  human,  theurgists  and  tlieanthropists,  in  short,  exor- 
cists of  the  devil — nor  do  I  know  what  rablde  could  suppose  this.  Not  the  bearer  of 
an  offering  for  the  peo|)le,  but  bearer  of  (Jod's  gift  to  the  jieople,  teacher  of  his  rev- 
elation,  scatterer  of  the  truest  means  of  culture,  and  to  that  extent  really  a  .separated, 
chosen,  mediating  person,  a  messenger  and  an  instrument  of  God  !  Not  nn  anointed 
administrator  of  sacred  usages,  especially  as  Itased  on  hinnan  arbitrariness,  but  some- 
thing nobler:  an  anointed,  i.  e.,  cho.sen  administrator  of  sacred  functions,  of  the  holi- 
est duty  on  earth,  the  cultivation  of  the  soul  through  the  influence  of  religion."  See 
Werke  zur  Religion  u.  Theoiogie,  vol.  x,  p.  342, «9. 

*Grundlegung  der  Ilomiletik  in  einigcn  Vorlcsungeu  lib.  d.  wahren  Charukicr  der 
F'rot.  Geistlichkeit.     Haml).,  isil. 

•I'lisloral  th^logie,  ii,  1st  and  'Jd  discoinneB. 
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clergy,  and  tlie  above  designations  are  simply  familiar  versions  of 
this  term.  The  clergy  are  not  termed  "  spiritual "  in  the  subjective 
sense,  as  being  more  spiritual  than  other  persons,  but  in  the  objec- 
tive sense  of  having  in  their  official  character  to  perform  certain 
functions.  This  of  course  does  not  forbid  that  the  laity  also  may 
and  should  be  a  spiritual  order ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  designation 
may  serve  to  continually  remind  him  Avho  bears  it  by  reason  of  his 
office,  that  he  should  be  spiritually-minded  beyond  all  others,' 

Minister  of  God's  word  (verbi  divini  minister)  is  an  expression  that 
prevails  especially  in  the  Reformed  Church,  It  forms  the  direct 
contrast  to  the  term  priest,  but  by  that  very  fact  becomes  one-sided, 
since  it  limits  the  service  to  the  Word,  and  disregards  the  liturgical 
element.  The  proper  term  to  apply  to  the  body  of  servants  of  the 
Word  would,  accordingly,  be  the  rniuistry  (ministerium,  not  clerus 
or  clergy). 

The  term  rector  properly  denotes  the  person  who  has  a  parish, 
as  distinguished  from  the  unappointed  candidate,  the  mere  admin- 
istrator (vicar),  or  the  assistant  (diaconus).  In  this  sense  some 
derive  its  German  equivalent,  Pfarrer,  from  Trdpoitfog,  TxaQOiKia, 
comp.  dioUrjatg.  If  it  be  derived  from  ndpoxo^,  (napexo),)  it  is 
equivalent  to  dispensator,  administrator,  and  then  every  person 
who  administers  the  Word  and  Sacraments  might  assume  the  title," 

'  The  German  langu:ige  makes  a  keen  distinction  between  the  outwardly  spiritual 
and  the  inwardly  spiritual.  The  outwardly  spiritual  should  always  be  spiritual  in  its 
inward  essence,  but  the  latter  does  not  always  fall  into  the  category  of  the  former. 
Differently  expressed,  not  every  thing  that  is  spiritual  is  the  object  of  spiritual  func- 
tions. It  has  been  said  (Wechsler,  Charakter  u.  Zukunft  d.  Protestantismus,  Konigsb., 
1844,  p.  6,  sq.)  that  "the  great  mission  of  Protestantism  consists  in  promoting  the 
subjectively  spiritual  (das  Geistige),  rather  than  the  spiritual  in  its  outward  bearings, 
as  relating  to  order,  functions,  etc.  (das  Geistliche).  The  latter  merely  indicates  like- 
ness to  the  spiritual,  and  is  related  to  it  about  as  reddishness  is  to  red."  This  is  an 
entire  perversion.  The  subjectively  spiritual  is  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  in 
the  most  general  way,  including  its  worldly  (cosmical)  relations,  while  the  objectively 
spiritual  expresses  the  relation  of  the  finite  spirit  to  the  infinite  spirit,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  powerful  exponent  of  the  religious  idea. 

''Another  etymology  that  is  urged  with  much  confidence — from  pfaren  (faren),  the 
same  as  to  becfet  (Vorfahren,  ancestors,  those  who  have  previously  begotten),  or  even 
from  Farr,  a  bullock  (Parr,  the  herd),  is  adduced  simply  as  a  curiosity.  See  Clamor, 
Die  Zustande  d.  Christl.  Kirche  in  d.  ersten  6  Jahrhunderten,  Halberst.,  1856,  p.  46, 
note.  The  word  Pfaffe  (out  of  -KdiT-a^),  which  had  a  good  meaning  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  now  denotes  the  caricature  of  the  priestly  character.  The  danger  of  becoming 
a  Pfaffe  threatens  every  clergyman  more  nearly  than  may  be  supposed  ;  for,  while  the 
teaching  order  is  a  necessity  for  the  Church,  the  merely  professional  administration 
of  religious  duties  is  always  an  unhappy  indication.  Only  a  high  and  enthusiastic  de- 
votion can  secure  against  falling  into  the  depths  of  vulgar  frivolity  or  of  hvpocrisv. 
See  Zollikofer's  Predigten  lib.  d.  Wiirdo  des  Mousclicu,  ii,  p.  474. 
4 
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Preacher  (predicant)  is  a  name  derived  from  the  leading  function 
of  the  Protestant  clergyman,  to  which  those  of  the  pastor  and  over- 
seer of  souls  are  added  in  a  complementarj-  Avay;  but  as  the  liturgi- 
cal element  is  not  included,  the  term  is  insufficient  and  one-sided.' 
Pastor  {TToifiTjv,  nin)  is  taken  from  John  x,  11,  sgq.;  xxi,  15,  sqq.j 
Eph.  iv,  11;  Heb.  xiii,  20;  1  Pet.  ii,  25.  Comp.  the  Faxtor  of  Her 
mas,  and  the  IShejyJierd  [Hirte)  of  Zwingle.  Every  person  who,  in  the 
love  of  a  disciple,  feeds  the  sheep  and  lambs  in  healthful  pastures, 
is  accordingly  entitled  to  this  name.  As  an  official  title  it  corre- 
sponds to  rector  (Pfarrer).  Curate  (Seelsorger)  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  Confessor  (Beichtvater)  in  the  Lutheran,  have  refei'- 
ence  more  particularly  to  the  relation  sustained  by  the  clergyman 
toward  the  individual  members  of  his  charge.^  In  the  Church  of 
England,  the  word  curate  denotes  a  rector's  assistant  or  substitute. 
Supplenient  1. — No  reference  has  been  made  to  the  niissionaries, 
who  constitute  a  distinct  class  in  the  theological  order. 

Missions  in  .         .  ^  ,,.,,.,.. 

Theological  The  increasingly  scientmc  method  with  which  mission- 
Encyciop;vdia.  ^^,^  affairs  are  administered  in  recent  times,  renders  it 
more  and  more  imperative  that  Theological  Encyclopnedia  should 
make  room  for  the  science  of  missions  in  its  organism. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  apostolic  age  (apostles,  prophets,  evangel- 
ists, pastors,  and  teacher?  Eph.  iv,  11  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xii,  28)  have 
in  recent  times  been  r'-j^O'-'ed.  by  members  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church,  better  k'-^vvn  as  Irvingites,  as  obligatory  for  the 
future  also,  but  without  sufficient  exegetical  or  historical  authority. 
The  fact  that  the  lists  of  officers  in  the  two  passages  do  not  corre- 
spond, is  of  itself  sufficient  to  suggest  a  more  indei)endent  view. 
Neither  passage,  moreover,  refers  to  the  office  of  awjeUi,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Apocalypse,  nor  to  that  of  deacons,  which  occurs  in 

Acts  vi. 

SECTION  XVIII. 

RELATION    OF   THE   THEOLOGIAN   TO   SCHOOL   AND    CHURCH. 

The  Protestant  student  belongs  to  the  theological  school  during 
♦ihe  i)eriod  of  his  academical  studies,  and  derives  his  culture  from 

'  The  reivson  for  this  is  found  in  tlie  history  of  Protestantism.  The  teaching  and 
fiustoral  onice,  which  certainly  ileniands  tlie  most  various  gifts,  was  exalted,  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  mechanical  duties  of  the  "  mass-priest."  The  tmte  liturgist,  howeve-- 
deserves  to  he  termed  a  priexl  (witli  Harms),  in  so  far  as  lie  represents  the  p.iestly 
character  of  the  entire  congregation  in  the  liturgical  act — hut  in  this  ca.fe  only,  and  in 
this  point  of  view. 

'Other,  provincial,  designations  (e.  rj.,  ilomine  among  the  Dutch),  or  such  as  relatt 
to  the  govenimeiit  of  the  Church,  or  to  special  oflicial  stations  (bishoj),  abbot,  supei- 
intendont,  antistea,  jirovost,  deun,  archdeacon,  deacon,  etc.),  do  not  come  under  review 
In  this  place. 
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that  source,  rather  tlian  immediately  from  the  Church.  The  latter 
is  entitled,  however,  to  demand  from  persons  who  seek  a  place 
among  its  teachers  such  evidence  of  theological  acquirements  and 
Christian  disposition  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Church  itself  prepared  its  servants  in  the  earliest  period. 
The  apostles  trained  their  assistants,  and  the  latter  trans-  sketch  of  the 
mitted  to  others,  in  a  purely  practical  way,  what  they  fstl-rTui ^^traia- 
had  received.  Science  was  as  yet  in  the  possession  of  ing. 
the  ancient  (heathen)  world,  and  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  schools  of  heathen  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  and 
of  appropriating  to  their  own  uses  whatever  of  good  they  could 
thus  obtain.'  Specifically  Christian  training-schools  were  soon  in- 
troduced, however,  as  that  for  catechumens  at  Alexandria  (in  the 
third  century),  and  the  schools  at  Antioch,  Csesarea,  Edessa,  Nisi- 
bis,  etc.  The  monasteries,  also,  afforded  training-schools,  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  episcopal  and  convent  schools,  founded  by 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  in  which  the  trlviwrn  and  quadriv- 
ium — grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  arithmetic,  geometry,  astron- 
omy, and  music,  the  seven  liberal  sciences  —  were  taught,  were 
especially  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  education. 

The  rise  of  universities  (studia  generalia)  in  the  twelfth  century 
introduces  a  new  ei'a  in  the  history  of  the  sciences.  At  The  rise  of  uni- 
the  first,  certain  universities  were  managed  more  par-  versiues. 
ticularly  in  the  interests  of  a  single  faculty,  the  schools  at  Paris, 
Oxford,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  being  especially  pi-ominent  for 
theology.  In  these  scholasticism  set  up  its  throne.  New  uni- 
versities, whose  beginnings  were  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  con- 
flicts of  the  hour,  were  founded  in  or  about  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  generally  became  the  exponents  of  some  theological 
tendency  (Wittenberg,  Jena,  Halle,  Helmstedt).  This  exclusive 
character  was  gradually  laid  aside,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
superiority  of  a  university  training  over  tha*  received  in  institutions 
devoted  to  a  specialty  came  to  be  properly  recognized,"  more 
particularly  as  manifested  by  the  wide  culture,  the  mutual 
exchange  and  free  intercourse  of  different  forms  of  thought,  and 
the  unrestrained  liberty  of  teaching  and  study,  which  it  involves. 
Against  this,  however,  it  has  been  remarked  that  a  wise  limitation 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  instruction,  and  a  more  definite  ideal 
governing  the  methods  of  instruction,  would  in  no  wise  impair  the 
object  for  which  universities  exist. 

'  Comp.  Augustine,  De  doctr.  Chr.,  ii,  40. 

*See  Schleiermaeher,  Ueber  Umversitaten,  p  62. 
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SECTION  XIX 

THE     UNIVERSITY. 

•Schlelermacher,  Ueber  Unlversitaten  in  deutsclien  Sinne,  Berlin,  1808;  H.  StelTens,  Idee  Jei 
Oniversitaten,  Berlin,  1809;  Id.  Ueber  Deutschlaiuls  prot.  UiiiversiUiten,  Berlin,  1820;  F.  C.  v. 
Sayigny,  Weseu  u.  Werth  d.  deutscben  Universitaten>  in  Ranke's  Histor.-polit.  Zeitschrift,  Ham- 
burg. l'^32;  L.  F.  Froriep,  Ueber  das  EijienthiimliL'lieder  deutschen  Universitiiten,  Weimar,  1834; 
G.  O.  Marbach,  Universitiiteu  u.  Hoclischulen  in  dera  auf  Intellipenz  sich  grundenden  Staate. 
Leipsic,  1S34 ;  (Fr.  Theremin,  Ueber  d.  deutschen  Uuiversitiiten,  Berlin,  183G;  A.  Diestorweg, 
Beiir.  zur  LOsung  d.  Lebensfrage  der  Civilisation,  Essen,  1836,  ISiS) ;  Fr.  Thiersch,  Ueber  d. 
neuesten  Augrifle  auf  d.  deutsch.  Universitiiten,  Stuttgart,  1837;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  D.  Universitai 
u.  Ihre  Stellung  zur  Kirche,  in  his  Vermischte  Aufsiitze,  I,  Leipsio,  1846;  V.  A.  Huber,  Ueber 
akad-  Convicte,  zur  innern  Mission  auf  d.  Universitiiten.  Berlin.  1852;  Henry  P.  Tappan,  Uni- 
versity Education,  New  Vorli.  originally  an  article  in  the  Bib.  Repository  for  July.  1850; 
Noah  Porter,  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public,  New  Haven.  18<'0,  froih  the  New 
Englander  for  1869 ;  also  Index  to  Bib.  Sacra.,  pp.  242-244.  title  Universitie.s. 

The  period  of  academical  study  is  the  time  spent  in  the  college 
or  university.  Usage  has  limited  it  to  a  brief  term  of  years,  which 
would  seem  to  be  scarcely  sufficient,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of 
science.  Much  has  been  said  for  or  against  the  exclusive  adoption 
The  university  ^f  the  lecture  system  in  university  training.'  Scientific 
lecture  system,  instruction  can  evidently  be  conveyed  only  in  connected, 
uninterrupted  discourse,  and  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  stimulated 
to  higher  energy  by  quietly  receiving  and  inwardly  digesting  what 
it  hears,  than  by  hastily  interrupting  and  throwing  in  replies.  It  is 
by  this  very  feature  that  the  academical  lecture  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  employed  in  the  seminaries  (gymnasia)  and 
grarnmar-schools.  A  lecture  of  this  kind '  should  of  course  be  ex- 
tempore and  fresh,  carrying  the  hearers  along  with  the  current  of 
thought;  not  declamatory  or  pathetic,  but  strictly  methodical,  dig- 
nified, and  earnest,  and  accomplishing  its  purpose  by  clearness  and 
depth  of  thought  instead  of  foreign  ornamentation.  It  should  even 
be  edifying,  not,  however,  in  the  manner  of  a  moving  pulpit  dis- 
course, but  through  the  silent  power  of  the  truth.     As  it  is  not 

'  Theremin  demands  a  more  conversational  method  of  instruction.  Diesterweg  goes 
3till  further,  and  traces  much  of  the  e.xistinp  corruption  to  the  j)resent  character  of 
the  universities.  Comp.  also  C.  F.  Fritzsche,  De  ratione  docendi  Socratica  in  institu- 
tione  academica,  in  the  Opuse.  academ.  (Tur.,  1846),  ]>.  3(51,  nqq.,  and  more  recent 
treatises  on  the  same  subject. 

'  Comp.  especially  Schleiermacher,  p.  62,  sqq. ;  L.  Thilo,  Grundsiitze  des  akad.  Vor- 
trags,  1809;  Scheidler,  p.  103,  nqq.  "What  Pyrrhus  says  to  his  Ei)i!ots,  'Ye  are  my 
pinions ! '  is  felt  by  the  zealous  teacher  toward  his  hearers,  whom  he  loves,  and  whose 
entire  soul  is  interested  in  his  discourse.  His  investigations  are  not  facilit.ited  merely 
by  the  desire  to  be  clear,  and  not  to  present  any  tiling  as  the  truth  that  could  be  at 
all  d  iubtful ;  but  much  more  by  the  view  of  his  audience,  to  whom  he  sustains  per- 
aonal  relations  that  awaken  a  thousand  thoughts  even  as  lie  sjieaks."  (Niebuhr,  iu 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Roman  history.  Eng.  edition  (Hare  .t  Thlrlwall's), 
pp.  .\i,  xli.  Compare  also  his  leller  to  a  young  philologist,  published  by  K.  (i.  Jacob.  I.el)). 
glc.  1h:W,  p. :«. 
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designed  for  iinmcdiate  effect,  but  to  excite  thought  and  mental 
activity  on  the  part  of  hearers  who  think  and  act  for  tlieraselves,  it 
is  desirable  that  these  latter  should  seek  to  retain  the  mental  image 
brought  before  them  in  the  lecture  by  sketching  it  on  paper,  or  re-  • 
producing  it  in  its  main  outlines.  College  sketches  of  this  kind,  the 
work  of  the  student's  personal  power  of  independent  mental  repro- 
duction, and  accompanied  with  marginal  notes  of  inquiry,  doubt, 
etc.,  form  the  most  valuable  journal  of  the  years  of  academical 
preparation,  whose  direct  relation  to  the  writer  forbids  that  any 
printed  book  should  ever  take  its  place.  The  mere  attendance  on 
lectures  and  listening  to  them,  without  subsequent  writ-  ^he  true  meth- 
ing,  is  often  simply  intellectual  sloth,  or,  at  best,  awk-  od  of  profiting 
wardness,  which,  however,  not  unfrequently  conceals  ^  ^' 
itself  behind  a  screen  of  easy  indifference.  The  sort  of  copying 
to  be  commended,  by  which  we  mean  the  independent  recording 
of  thought  from  the  mind  of  another  person,  is,  of  course,  very 
different  from  a  thoughtless  writing  of  dictated  matter.  Formal 
dictation  can  only  become  necessary  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  with  regard  to  a  few  leading  postulates  (for  want  of  a 
printed  guide).  In  other  respects  the  teacher  is  no  more  to  be  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  dictation  than  the  student  is  to  become 
a  copying-machine.'  While,  however,  the  lecture  should  not  be 
displaced  by  any  other  method  of  instruction,  it  is  certainly  bene- 
ficial to  combine  with  it  other  methods.  Teaching  by  question  and 
answer  seems  adapted  to  primary  scholars,  and  involves  a  painful 
element  ;  but  semi-annual  examinations,  folloAving  a  comi^leted 
course,  have  their  beneficial  side.  Especially  stimulating,  however, 
are  clisputations  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher;  and  independ- 
ent societies  for  practice  among  the  students,  or  presided  over  by  a 
teacher,  are  likewise  of  value  (comp.  §  20). 

SECTION  XX. 
Public  instruction  should  be  supplemented  by  private   Private  indus- 

•     1  1  rv  ^       T      -^    T   ^  ri    try  the  supple- 

nidustry,  whose  enorts  are  not  to  he  limited  to  careiul   mentof  puWio 
preparation  for  the  expected  lecture,  and  to  a  subse-   instruction. 
quent  exact  recapitulation  of  its  matter;  it  must  also  approve  itself 
by  independent  inquiry  and  exercises. 

'  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  some  things  can  be  better  conveyed  through  ilie 
eye,  and  others  through  the  ear.  Names,  figures,  the  titles  of  books,  etc.,  should  be 
before  the  hearer  in  printed  form,  as  also  the  necessary  documents.  Against  dictation, 
see  Schleiermacher  ut  supra,  p.  65.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  the  chief  originators  and  promoters  of  dictation,  although  the  Jesuit  Posse- 
vin  clearly  points  out  its  disadvantages.  See  his  Bibl.  selecta,  i,  20.  Tlie  Pietistic  school 
(Lange)  of  Halle  likewise  opposed  the  practice,  while  the  Wolfians  favoured  it  greatly. 
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Attendance  on  too  many  lectures  at  once  works  injury  and  con- 
fusion. In  this  regard  the  study  of  encyclopaedia  and  methodology 
helps  to  produce  system  and  rule.  But  private  industry  is  not  to 
prevail  at  the  expense  of  public  instruction,  else  the  sojourn  at  the 

Preparation  university  will  he  without  an  object.  Preparation  and 
tobe'^^dded^to  ^'epetition  (repetitio  mater  studiorum)  constitute  the 
the  lecture.  bonds  of  union  between  private  industry  and  the  objects 
sought  in  the  hearing  of  the  lecture.  The  one,  preparation,  sharp- 
ens the  vision  to  perceive  the  objects  that  may  be  presented ;  the 
other,  repetition,  impresses  them  more  deeply  on  the  mind.  In 
one  department  of  study,  however,  more  of  preparation  will  be 
needed,  in  another  more  of  recapitulation.  The  former  is  especial- 
ly necessary  with  studies  that  present  philological  and  other  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  overcome  at  the  outset;  the  latter  applies 
here  also,  and  likewise  in  the  historical  and  systematic  departments. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  mere  appropriation  of  knowledge  is  of  less 
importance  than  its  digestion,  the  recapitulation  will  increasingly 
utiiitv  of  oral  t^xpand  into  a  "volvere  et  revolvere  in  animo,"  while  dis- 
discussiou.  cussion  with  fellow-students  will  provide  the  intellectual 
gymnastics  by  which  the  faculties  are  strengthened  and  made  trust- 
worthy. Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  the  spirit  of 
disputation  in  religious  matters  from  degenerating  into  a  petulance 
which  eats  out  the  heart,  and  attacks  the  root  of  the  deeper  life. 

The  most  approved  antidote  against  disorderly  disputes  and  a  scep- 
tical temper  is  found  in  severe  mental  labour;  and  to  this  every 
student  should  subject  himself  during  one  or  more  periods  of  his 
course,  by  engaging  in  the  thoroKgh  investigatio7i  of  some  specialty, 
this,  too,  if  his  aim  is  to  prepare  for  the  simplest  duties  in  the 
Church,  rather  than  for  the  work  of  theological  scholarship.  They 
who  have  themselves  untied  knots  are  alone  capable  of  appreciating 
the  labours  of  others,  and  they  only  who  possess  the  patience  and  the 
courage  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  what  is  individual  and  special  can 
attain  the  power  to  comprehend  the  universal.  It  may  be  added  that 
only  such  persons  can  possess  the  ability  to  derive  profit  from  inter- 
course with  scientific  men,  or  deserve  their  notice.  The  chatterer 
will  be  avoided.  Much,  and  especially  discursive,  reading  is  to  be 
avoided;  let  "non  multa,  sed  multum"  be  the  rule  in  this  regard.' 

'Plin.,  Epp.,  vii,  9;  Qiiiiiet.,  Inst,  orat.,  x,  I,-*)!*;  Sencc.  Ep.,  46;  Non  refert,  ([uan} 
multos,  sell  quaiii  bones  liubcas  (libros).  Lectio  certa  prodest,  varia  dclectat ;  Her 
der's  Briefe,  No.  49,  Niel)uhr,  Brief  an  einen  jiin;;en  Pliilologen,  p.  145:  "Give  up 
tbe  miscellaneous  readinf;,  even  of  ancient  authors;  there  are  very  many  worthless 
ones  even  here.  Eolus  allowed  only  the  single  wind  to  blow  tiiat  should  bring  Ulysses 
to  his  goal,  and  bound  the  others ;  when  loosened  and  sweeping  through  each  other, 
they  prepared  him  endless  Wiiiiderinics." 
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Writing,  whetlier  of  compilations'  or  original  articles,*  is  far  more 
profitable  and  improving. 

SECTION  XXL 

THB  rORMATIOX  OF  CHARACTER. 

While  attaching  all  importance  to  thorough  scientific  culture,  it 

should  be  a  principle  never  lost  sight  of,  that  the  char- 

^       .    ^  .  °  '  Importance  of 

acter  of  a  religious  teacher  is  not  only  determined  by  character  in 
the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  but  also  by  the  measure  *^e  theologian. 
of  his  religious  and  moral  convicti6ns,  and  the  thoroughness  of  hi« 
spiritual  culture,  and,  consequently,  that  the  formation  of  a  theolog- 
ical character  upon  the  basis  of  previous  Christian  training  is  as  im- 
portant an  object  as  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  and  the  develop- 
ment of  skill. 

No  theological  teacher  who  has  comprehended  his  duty  should 

avoid  entering  into  intimate  relations  with  earnest  stu-  „  ,  ,, 

'^  .  Relations  ol  the 

dents.      VV  e  must  certainly  require  that  he  shall  per-  teacher  to  the 

sonally  illustrate  a  theological  character  that,  with  all   ^^'^'^*^°'' 

its  deficiencies,  shall  yet  possess  certain  features  which  are  the  in 

voluntary  expression  of  spiritual  achievements.     The  whole  may  be 

'  The  younger  Pliny  boasts  (Epp.,  iii,  5)  of  his  uncle .  Nihil  legit,  quod  non  excer- 
peret ;  dicere  enim  solebat,  nullum  esse  librum  tam  malum,  ut  non  aliqua  parte  pro- 
desset.  Comp.  C.  Meiners,  Anweisung  fiir  Jiinglinge  zum  Lesen,  Excerpiren,  und 
Schreiben.  Hanover,  1791 ;  Scheidler,  Hodegetik.  Herder  (Sophron.,  p.  153)  calls 
excerpts  the  cells  which  bee-like  industry  constructs,  the  hives  in  whicli  it  prepares 
its  honey. 

*  Herder,  1.  c. :  "Nulla  dies  sine  linea,  not  a  day  should  pass  in  whi'ch  a  young  per 
son  does  not  write  something  for  himself,  whether  he  record  what  might  otherwise  be 
forgotten,  or  notes  and  answers  his  doubts.  The  pencil,  which  for  us  means  the  pen, 
sharpens  the  judgment,  corrects  the  language,  develops  ideas,  and  excites  the  soul  to 
activity  in  a  wonderfully  pleasant  manner.  Nulla  dies  sine  linea."  Much  writing 
with  the  object  of  teaching  before  having  learned,  or  a  conceit  of  authorship,  may, 
however,  involve  its  own  dangers.  Niebuhr — rather  strong  and  almost  extreme— ex- 
presses a  contrary  opinion  (Brief,  etc.,  p.  134  s^.):  "To  learn,  my  friend,  to  learn 
conscientiously,  and  always  to  test  and  increase  our  knowledge,  this  is  our  theoretical 
life-calling,  and  it  is  especially  so  for  youth,  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
expose  itself  without  restraint  to  the  charm  of  the  new  intellectual  world  revealed  in 
books.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  assumes  to  teach  whatever  he  may  say ;  and  teaching 
is  impossible  without  some  degree  of  wisdom,  which,  if  pursued,  is  given  by  God  to 
replace  the  evanescent  bliss  of  youth.  A  wise  youth  is  a  monster."  (Accordingly, 
Niebuhr  counsels  only  fragmentary  writing,  without  any  attempt  at  completeness  and 
finish  [?]  ).  He  continues :  "  Well  is  it  with  the  young  tree  that  has  been  planted  in 
a  good  soil  and  is  surrounded  by  favourable  conditions,  whose  erect  growth  is  pre- 
served by  careful  hands,  and  that  forms  a  solid  heart !  Should  excessive  moisture 
accelerate  its  growth,  should  it  be  soft  and  weak,  exposed  to  the  storm-wind's  blast 
without  protection  and  support,  the  result  will  be  that  its  wood  is  spongy,  and  its 
growth  deformed  throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  life." 
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comprehended  m  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  e.steemed  theo- 
logians:' "Decision  without  exclusiveness  and  repulsive  boldness, 
independence  freed  from  all  vain  self-sufliciency,  dif>nity  without 
unkindness,  firmness  without  harshness  and  passion,  and  all  these 
resting  on  the  basis  of  a  Christian  spirit,  together  with  wealth  of 
intellect  and.  of  knowledge — these  are  the  elements  that  constitute 
the  theological  character." 

The  student  of  theology  who  is  in  earnest  will  speedily  discover 
that  this  ideal  cannot  be  realized  by  the  way  of  study  alone,  how- 
ever indispensable  this  may  be ;  the  causes  that  so  often  dampen 
the  courage  and  intensify  the  struggle  are  more  deeply  rooted  in 
the  moral  nature.  If  newly-gained  conceptions  excite  alarm  and 
fears  arise  that  faith  may  become  unsettled,  Avhile  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  conflict  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  things 
as  they  are,  it  is  wise  to  inquire  whether  indolence  has  not  be- 
gotten the  desire,  and  cowardice  the  unwillingness  to  sustain  the 
fight.  When  novelties  impress  us,  and  we  feel  ourselves  driven 
into  opposition  against  the  existing  order,  we  may  ask  what  share 
.in  our  condition  is  due  to  vanity^  dogmatical  or  quarrel- 
which  doubt  some  dispositiojis."  In  this  way  the  student  has  oppor- 
shouid  be  met.  ^^^^^^y  ^^  constantly  apply  to  himself  that  beneficial  dis- 
cipline of  spirit,  to  which  all  were  obliged  to  submit  who  attained 
to  eminence  in  theological  character.  In  this  way,  too,  the  maxim 
of  the  ancients,  "  Oratio,  meditatio,  tentatio,  faciunt  theologum," 
receives  its  meaning  and  confirmation.  The  practice  of  quiet  and 
frequent  self-communion,  even  though  it  may  oblige  him  to  read 
some  pages  less,  meditatio,^  the  trustful  look  and  elevation  of  the 
soul  to  God,  the  Living  One,  in  prayer,  oratio,'^  courage,  and  endur- 

'IJllraann,  Theol.  Aphorismcn,  in  Stiuid.  u.  Kritt.,  1844,  No.  4,  p.  448. 

*"We  can  battle  for  nothinj;  nol)lcr  than  the  tnitli ;  and  it  is  worth  battling  for 
when  the  mode  of  conflict  leaves  love  and  liberty  unharmed.  But  to  quarrel,  hate, 
and  become  alienated  about  opinions  or  the  authoiity  of  councils,  synods,  faculties, 
journals,  or  human  decisions  and  forms  of  doctrine  in  general,  is  the  most  miserable 
business  under  the  sun  for  men  to  follow." — Menken,  Leben  u.  Wirken,  ii,  p.  108. 

'  It  was  an  early  custom  at  commencements  to  open  a  book  and  clone  it  again,  in 
order  to  suggest  reflection  ui)on  the  instructions  now  brought  to  a  close.  But  inces- 
sant  reading  deprives  our  generation  of  the  oj)porttmity  for  thinking. 

••'•Dimidiuni  studii,  rite  precntus  liabet,"  said  the  Fathers,  and  Ucrder  recommends 
prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  as  a  daily  food 
(1.  c,  p.  174).  In  like  manner,  a  Swiss  theologian  of  recent  times  remarks  :  "  I  there- 
fore hold  that  no  person  is  suited  to  the  sacred  ollice  of  proclaiming  the  word,  who 
does  not  come  before  (Jod  with  prayer  and  i)leading  and  sighs  day  l)y  day,  and  who, 
with  every  new  hour  in  which  he  is  to  learn  some  lesson,  does  not  beseech  the  Lord 
anew  in  his  heart,  and  .so  secretly  as  to  escape  observation,  that  he  would  bless  him 
".n  that  hour,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  learn  the  grace  and   meicy  of  God,  and   thj> 
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aiK-e  ill  till-  coiitrua  aLCainst  duiil)!,  ami  against  the  iiitluciiccs  of 
sloth  and  |)ri(K',  hypocrisy  and  passion,  hil tcrncss  and  disccMiragc- 
mcnt,  (iiitiitio — these  are  tlie  methods  l»y  which  the  the(jlogian  is 
developed  into  a  nuoi  of  God;  and  snch  he  Jiuist  become  if  he 
would  be  a  divine  in  the  favour  of  God.'  A  theologia  irregeni- 
torum  is,  wlien  carefully  examined,  a  contradictio  in  adjecto. 

nuc  welfiU'o  of  man,  tVotn  the  stmly  upon  wliicli  lii'  is  iidw  to  oiitei'." — Zyro,  Die 
evang.  ref.  Kirehe,  p.  \'l,  >«/. 

'  It  is  usual  to  deiuiuid  physical  qualitioatioiis,  also,  of  tlio  future  servant  of  the 
Chureh,  and  not  without  propriety.  The  Old  Testament  was  prescriptive  in  this  as 
well  as  other  regards.  Lev.  .x.xi,  17,  -iqq.  In  the  Roman  Church,  too,  the  authoritative 
Canon  law  recognizes  the  principle,  sacerdos  ne  sit  deformis.  The  greater  liberality 
of  Protestantism  apjiears  in  this  respect  also,  since  it  prescribes  no  formal  rule.  A 
sound,  phvsical  constitution  is,  linwcvcr,  a  fviudamcntal  condition  of  ministerial  effect- 
iveness. Good  lungs  are  a  manifest  necessity  for  the  preacher.  Much  may  be  ac- 
complished in  this  direction  Ijy  dieting,  and  imi)erfections  of  the  vocal  organs  may  l)e 
modified  by  continued  exercise  of  the  parts  (Demosthenes).  Reading  aloud,  and  also 
siiif/ini/,  arc  to  be  particularly  recommended,  and  no  less  outdoor  exercke.  Even  study 
nuiy  be  carried  to  excess,  and  a  walk  in  the  open  air  is  as  important  for  the  mind  and 
feelings,  no  less  than  the  body,  as  a  few  hours  spent  beside  the  student's  lamp. 
Lord  Bacon  read  much,  but  never  to  weariness  and  satiety.  The  beneficial  change 
of  a  walk,  a  ride,  or  a  daily  game  of  ball,  always  succeeded  the  time  devoted  to  study 
(see  Rawley  in  Yauzelles,  Hist,  de  Bacon,  ii,  p.  197).  There  has  been  a  narrow  age 
which  condemned  physical  exercises  like  gynniastics,  as  not  suitable  for  a  theologian 
to  practice  (through  a  perversion  of  1  Tim.  iv,  8).  We  had  supposed  that  such  opin- 
ions were  no  longer  held,  until  an  article  in  Hengstenberg's  Kirchenzeitung  for  186:^ 
endeavoured  to  show  the  incompatibility  of  gymnastics  with  a  Christian  disposition ; 
it,  however,  received  an  answer,  to  which  we  assent,  in  the  columns  of  the  same 
journal.  On  the  advantages  of  gymnastic  exercises  for  students,  comp.  Scheidler 
Ilodegetik).  The  great  importance  of  social  intercourse  for  the  cultivation  of  man- 
ners is  admitted,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  students  associate  together  in  a 
cheerful,  joyous  way ;  nor  should  they  isolate  themselves  from  other  society,  lest  they 
fall  into  unbridled  license.     Schleiermacher,  Ueber  Uuivers.   p.  12(5,  sq. 
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PART     I. 

GE^'ERAL  THEOLOGICAL  E^TYCLOKEPL\, 

ITS   RELATIOXS   TO  OTHER   SCIEXCES.   AS'D   ITS   AIMS. 


SECTION  L 
THEOLOGY    AS    A    POSITIVE    SOIEXCE. 

Theology  is  a  positive  or  applied  science  (Schleiermacher,  §  1), 
and  its  scientitic  character  is  consequently  not  determined  by  any 
thing  Avithin  itself,  as  is  the  ease  with  a  pure  science,  but  from  with- 
out by  an  existent  and  historically-conditioned  fact,  namely,  the 
(."hristian  Church  and  its  manifestation  in  time. 

The  word  positive  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  more  limited  sense, 

so  as  to  denote,  not  simply  what  is  conditioned  in  the  circumstances 

of  outward  life,  but  also  what  is  at  the  same  time  commande<l  by 

outward  authority — positive  law  in  distinction  from  natural.     The 

^.  ^   prosrress  of  our  discussion  will  show,  when  treatinj;  of 

Sense  in  which    x       ^  i  i      • 

theok¥T  is  a  the  relation  between  reason  and  revelation,  that  theol- 
pctniive science.  ^^^  j^  ^  positive  Science  in  this  sense  also — which  is 
likewise  true  of  jurisprudence,  but  not  of  medicine.  But  the  three 
sciences  referred  to  may  be  termed  "positive"  without  referring 
to  that  question,  if  the  word  be  interpreted  to  mean  "  a  combi- 
nation of  scientitic  elements  whose  collocation  is  not  required  be- 
cause thev  form  a  necessary  constituent  in  the  idea  of  science, 
but  simply  because  they  are  needed  for  the  solution  of  a  practical 
problem''  (Schleiermacher).'  In  this  view  natural  philosophy  is  a 
j'>'re  science,  in  so  far  as  it  investigates  nature  and  its  ))lu'nomena 
for  their  own  sakes  and  without  reference  to  the  relation  of  nature 
to  the  practical  necessities  of  the  human  race  :  while  medicine, 
although  based  on  a  knowledge  of  natural  jthilosojihy,  is  still  a 
]>ositive,  or  applied,  science,  because  it  selects  and  collocates  simply 

'  Similarlj  Pelt :  "  The  whole  of  tlieolop-  ha.<  reference  primarily  to  an  external  phe- 
nomenon, whence  its  positive  character  is  ilerivc<l ;  for  wo  dcsisniate  a  .<cience  as  ptw- 
itiif  when  it  does  not  ori-nnate  in  a  supreme  principle  develo|R'd  hy  free  investipition 
in  harmimv  with  its  own  peculiar  laws,  hut  when  it  relates  to  an  oriranism  havinj:  its 
Weinning  in  time  as  an  object,  such  as  the  ethical  associations  of  the  State  or  the 
Church." — Encykl..  p.  l.'>.  *(/.     Comp.  Harless.  Encykl.,  p.  25. 
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what  concerns  tlie  relation  of  the  lium:in  organism  to  the  organ- 
ism of  external  nature;  i.  e.,  the  relations  of  health  and  disease.' 
If  diseases  should  cease,  medical  science  would  come  to  an  end. 
And  similarly,  in  connexion  with  theology,  Hellenistic  Greek  and 
Hebrew  have  a  diflFerent  significance  for  the  philologist,'  and 
Church-history  for  the  historian,  than  they  have  for  the  theologian; 
and  the  comprehension,  e.  g.,  of  exegesis.  Church-history,  etc.,  in  a 
single  course,  can  be  understood  only  in  view  of  the  common  ob- 
ject to  which  they  relate.  "These  very  sciences  cease  The  guidance  of 
to  be  thcolotiical,  and   take   their  i^laces  respectively   i^e  church  the 

...  ".,  .  1-11  11  1         ohjet't  of  theol- 

with  the  particular  science  to  which  they  belong  by  ogy and  its  Un- 
reason of  their  contents,  if  they  have  been  acquired  dred  sciences. 
and  are  held  without  reference  to  the  life  of  the  Church  and  its  di- 
rection." "The  great  varieties  of  scientific  knowledge  stand  related 
to  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  as 
does  the  body  to  the  soul ;  and  without  such  purpose  the  unity  of 
theology  disappears,  and  its  constituents  fall  into  distinct  elements." 
(Schleiermacher,  §  G,  7).  This,  however,  is  not  universally  admitted.' 
While  in  former  times  empiricism  prevailed,  and  the  mere 
thought  of  future  practice  frequently  served  to  prevent  p^neersof  the 
thoroughness  in  study,  we  now  find  dominant  a  scien-  excess  of  the 
tific  spirit  that  mocks  at  life,  and,  with  cruel  harshness,  *^'^°"  c»pint. 
drives  from  its  presence  the  most  crying  demands  of  actual  con- 
ditions. The  example  of  Dr.  Griffin  (in  the  Mcmoires  de  Paris) 
affords  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  very 
hospitals  are  made  to  afford  opportunities  for  scientific  observa- 
tions on  the  part  of  medical  men.  In  like  manner,  a  certain  theol- 
ogy claims  the   right  to  undertake  its  merciless  vivisections  on 

'  The  anatomy  of  man,  for  instance,  is  simply  a  contribution  to  comparative  anatomy 
with  the  natural  philosopher,  while  with  the  medical  man  it  forms  the  soil  upon  which 
his  practical  activity  is  based.  To  the  bot.anist  each  plant  is  of  equal  value  with  any 
other ;  while  the  physician  has  a  distinct  science  of  therapeutics  (materia  medica),  etc. 

'  A  genius  for  language  is  generally  regarded  as  at  the  same  time  a  theological 
genius,  and  a  certificate  of  philological  talent  passes  for  the  best  assurance  of  the- 
ological fitness ;  but  real  philologists  (by  profession)  have  themselves  comprehended 
that  the  one  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  other.  "  The  connexion  of  theology  with 
philology  is  more  properly  an  accidental  one,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  principal 
documents  of  the  former  are  written  precisely  in  that  language  to  which  the  latter 
ascribes  the  highest  classical  character." — Passow's  Leben  u.  Briefe,  pp.  38,  12. 

*Sartorius,  Die  Lehre  von  der  heil.  Liebe,  Part  I,  3d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1851  (new 
1  vol.,  ed.  1861) — in  harmony  with  the  Victorines  and  Middle  Age  mystics  gener- 
ally— makes  the  sound  observation :  "  Theology  is  a  practical  science,  a  knowleilge 
that  pervades  the  affections,  and  stands  connected  with  the  disposition."  (The  term 
"  pectoral  theology  "  has  been  invented  for  purposes  of  ridicule ;  but  the  adage,  "  Pec- 
tus est,  quod  disctum  facit,"  cannot  be  limited,  in  its  application,  to  the  orator  alone.) 
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the  body  of  the  Cliiiirli,  in  order  to  observe  the  ]>alpita(ing  spasms 
of  the  lieart  M'hich  the  anatomical  knife  has  laid  bare  to  the  view. 
The  recent  times  furnish  terrible  illustrations  of  this  spirit.  Are 
men  determined  not  to  comprehend  that  such  inconsiderate  asser- 
tion of  the  claims  of  science  forces  science  itself  to  become  unnat- 
ural, and  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  height  to  which 
such  methods  may  seem  to  force  it,  they  yet  sever  the  root  upon 
which  the  life  of  science  depends,  and  thus  ensure  its  death  ? '  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  the  very  organization  of  universities 
m  faculties,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  is  based  on  the  distinction 
between  the  pure  and  the  positive  or  applied  sciences,  which  we 
have  indicated.''  Philosophy,  as  a  distinct  university  science,  haa 
to  do  with  pure  knowledge,  and  therefore  deserves,  not  the  last, 
but  the  first,  place."  Medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  theology  are 
internally  allied  with  it,  though  in  their  external  bearing  they  face 
toward  actual  life,  and  derive  from  life  their  peculiar  character  as 
determined  by  its  conditions. 

When  compared  with  law  and  medicine,  the  remaining  positive 
Relations  of  sciences,  theology  is  found  to  present  numerous  points 
law  aifcf  rnedN  °^  contact  with  both,  and  even  to  manifest  a  closer  re- 
cine.  lationship  with  either  than  they  bear  to  each  other.     It 

rests  upon  the  foundation  of  historic  fact,  like  jurisprudence,  and 
presupposes  the  Church,  as  jurisprudence  does  the  State.  The 
courses  and  apparatus  of  study  in  law  and  theology  present  a  sim- 
ilar appearance  (exegesis,  history,  dogmatics,  Bible,  and  Corpus 
Jui-is),  and  in  their  ]n-actical  ap])li<'ation  each  involves  j^ublic  dis- 
course and  the  functions  of  direction  and  administration.  The  two 
meet  and  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the  department  of  ecclesi- 
astical law.  But  the  regulative  princijile  of  theology  is,  never- 
theless, wholly  unlike  that  of  law;  the  latter  has  to  do  with  firui 
and  legally-determined  forms,  the  former  with  a  free  development 
of  life.  A  judicial  theology  is  not  what  we  could  wish,  for  it 
would  .appear  as  a  false  positivism.  (See  the  remarks  on  Law  and 
Doctrine,  §  7).  Theology  does  not  deal  with  an  element  of  human 
life,  such  as  the  principle  of  right,  in  the  abstract,  but  with  the  living 

'There  is  a  papacy  and  hierarchy  of  learning  and  science,  a  fanatical  tyranny  exer- 
cised by  the  learned  classes.  Tlicir  motto  is,  "Fiat  scientia  et  pereat  nmmiiis." — 
Liicke,  p.  10. 

'  Sclilciennacher,  Uebcr  Uiiiverait.,  p.  73  sqq.,  p.  7.') :  "  Tlie  three  faculties  (exclud- 
ing philosophy)  do  not  derive  their  unity  immciliatcly  from  learning,  hut  from  an 
external  emplojnnent,  and  they  comltine  from  dilTcrent  studii-s  whatever  is  needed  for 
that  work."  Comp.  Herbart  Phil.  Encykl.,  chap.  2.  (On  man  in  his  relations  to 
nature,  the  State  and  the  Church,  whence  the  author  dedtu-cs  the  three  faculties). 

'Schleiermachcr,  1.  c,  p.  78;  Kant,  Uebcr  dcu  Sircit  der  Fai'Mltuten. 
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man  in  all  his  relations.  Its  work  is  not  mandatory,  but  curative, 
and  this  connects  the  theologian  with  the  physician,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  ])astoral  theology. 

The  care  of  souls  reaches  over  into  the  physical  realm,  in  view 
of  the  intimate  connexion  between  soul  and  body.  The  physician 
and  the  clergyman  meet  beside  the  sick  bed,  not  only  in  outward 
form,  I  ut  also  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  man's  need  of  healing 
(medicina  clerica).  The  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  required 
in  the  physician  are  also  to  be  in  many  respects  demanded  of  the 
clergyman,  and  vice  versa.  Humanity,  apart  from  what  is  specific- 
ally Christian,  forms  here  the  connecting  link.  An  individualizing 
method  of  treatment  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  work  of  physicians 
and  clergymen  than  in  that  of  jurists;  their  personal  contact  Avith 
the  subjects  of  their  labours  is  more  frequent,  difficult  to  determine, 
and  constant.  The  theologian  is  accordingly  required  The  qualities 
to  unite  in  himself  qualities  which  are  usually  presumed  beiinuediut'ile 
in  both  the  jurist  and  the  medical  practitioner.  He  theologian. 
must  possess  the  historic  sense,  the  disposition  to  labour  in  a  legiti- 
mate way  in  behalf  of  a  historically-developed  society,  and  the  gift 
of  oratory,  in  common  with  the  lawyer;  and  with  the  physician  he 
must  possess  the  talent  for  giving  direction  to  the  life  of  indlvid- 
tiaU,  and  for  noting  the  mysteries  of  the  psychical  life,  an  observing 
eye,  keen  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  different  persons,  and, 
finally,  the  desire  to  heal  and  to  change  diseased  conditions  int<i 
states  of  health.  In  former  times  theology  embraced  both  the  other 
sciences,  and  nourished  them  in  its  maternal  womb;  and  their  sub- 
sequent separation,  though  resulting  in  advantage  to  them  all,  does 
not  warrant  a  disregard  of  their  continued  relations  to  each  other. 
It  forms  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  university  course  (in  contrast 
with  the  opportunities  afforded  by  schools  devoted  to  a  specialty), 
that  such  relations  become  apparent  and  are  partially  actualized 
before  its  studies  are  completed.  The  theologian  may  gather  in- 
formation from  the  jurist  and  the  physician,  and  each  is  able  to  aid 
the  others  in  behalf  of  science  and  future  usefulness  from  his  own 
possessions. 

SECTIOX  n. 

THEOLOGY    AS  A  PRACTICAL   ART. 

The  relations  arising  from  a  positively  determined  field  of  activity 

not  only  demand  a  certain  measure  of  intellectual  ac-    ^^  ,,    ,    ,„ 
......  .  .  .        Practical     life 

quisitions,  but  likewise  a  high  degree  of  practical  abil-    the  object  of 

ity;  hence,  theology  is  not  to  be  onesidedly  regarded   ^^®°'°^- 

as  a  speculative  or  historical  science,  but  also  as  a  practical  art  or 

art-theorv. 
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Pelt  (Encykl.,  §  3)  has  properly  called  attention  to  this  fact; 
for  "  the  general  interest  of  the  thought  does  not  predominate  in 
theology  as  in  philosophy;  the  object  is  not  to  gain  a  consciousness 
of  the  truth,  without  reference  to  its  ap})lication; '  the  leading  idea 
is,  rather,  that  by  means  of  such  consciousness  the  Church  should 
be  brought  nearer  to  its  consummation"  (ibid.  p.  34).  The  word 
art  {rexvTj)  is  here  taken  in  its  most  general  meaning,  as  denoting 
free  action  in  conformity  to  recognized  principles. 

SECTION  III. 

THEOLOGY   IN    ITS    HISTORICAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

Zezschwltz,  G.,  Der  Entwlcklungsgang  der  Theologle  als  Wlssenschaft  (particularly  Its  prac- 
tical development).    Lelps.,  18C7. 

Christian  theology,  regarded  as  the  aggregate  of  the  various 
Christian theoi-  methods  and  forms  of  positive  knowledge  which  have 
ogy conditioned   reference  to  the  Christian  religion  and  Church,  is  whol- 

by  the  history  of  .   _  .       ^^ 

Christianity.  ly  conditioned  by  the  existence  of  that  religion  and 
Church;  and  its  scientific  character  can  accordingly  be  understood 
only  in  connexion  with  the  actual  state  of  Christianity  in  the  cor- 
responding period. 

Comp.  Schleiermacher,  §  4.  The  attempt  to  explain  theology 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word  will  surely  lead  to  error.  In  its 
highest  character  it  is  unquestionably  divinity,  the  doctrine  of  Gt-d 
and  divine  things  ;  and  apart  from  this  idea  it  becomes  a  dead 
aggregate  of  the  most  various  learning.  This  learning,  however, 
enters  into  the  body  of  theology,  however  variously  modified  the 
latter  may  be  by  the  conditions  of  each  successive  period.  The 
man  who  should  attempt  to  become  a  "  theologian  "  in  the  way  of 
simply  speculating  about  God,  would  speedily  find  his  expectations 
crumbling  into  ruin.  The  theologian  is  obliged,  rather,  to  give 
attention  to  very  human  matters,  as  grammar,  history,  etc.,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  become  necessary  through  the  progress  of 
historical  development.  The  incipient  theologian,  placed  at  the 
very  center  of  the  present,  will  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  com- 
plexity of  his  science  unless  he  has  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  its 
liistory. 

The  word  theology  passed  over  from  heathen  into  Christian 
Origin  of  the  usage.  They  who,  among  the  ancients,  were  able  to 
term  tbeoiogy.  furnish  information  respecting  tlie  nature  and  history 
of  the  gods,  were  termed  theologians;  the  word  was  so  applied  to 

'  Ficlite  however,  deniamied  that  the  university  fllumld  not  simply  transmit  knowl- 
edge  to  the  students,  but  that  it  should  liocome  a  school  for  teachinj;  the  art  of  scien- 
tifically employing  the  understanding,     roinii.  his  life,  hy  J.  11.  Fichte,  Pirt  i,  p.  622. 
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Plicrecydcs  of  Syros  (Olyiup.  45-40;  IJ.  C.  UUO)  and  Epimt'iiide.s  of 
Crete  (Olymp.  64-68),  a  contemporary  of  Pytliagoras.'  In  the 
earliest  Cliristian  a<jje  tlie  wonl  tlieoloixy  was  understood  to  si<;nify 
tlu'  doctrines  of  tlie  divinity  of  the  Logos,  and  of  the  Trinity; 
antl,  in  accoichince  with  this  view,  John  the  Apostle  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  were  called  theologians.  The  Middle  Ages  were  the 
first  to  include  in  Christian  Theology  the  whole  body  ^^  „. ,  „  . 
of  Christian  doctrine;  and  some  (e.  </.,  Abelard)  con-  sense  uf  the 
tinned  to  employ  the  word  preferably  in  connection  ''^^^'^  tiK-oiogy. 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  even  then.  It  was  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  scholastic  theology  that  it  was  chieHy  con- 
cerned with  speculative  representations  of  the  Divine  nature  and  its 
attributes.  The  mystics,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  modes  of  speech 
were  a(h)pted  by  Luther  and  also  by  Spener  and  Francke,  understood 
by  theology  a  courageous  entering  into  the  nature  of  religion  itself, 
or  the  absorption  of  the  mind  in  God — hence  the  title  of  the  book, 
Theolof/ia  GeniKOiicK,  and  the  maxim,  "Oratio,  meditatio,  tentatio 
faciunt  theologum."  The  modern  interpretation,  by  which  theology 
denotes  the  aggregate  of  the  knowledge  which  bears  upon  the  life 
of  the  Church,  could  only  originate  after  a  more  definite  organiza- 
tion of  its  several  sciences  had  taken  place;  but  the  thing  itself 
was  previously  known  under  different  designations. 

The  scientific  treatment  of  religion,  or  rather  of  its  doctrines,  was 
called  -deoXoyiKT)  TrpayfiaTsia,  avvrayfia  niaTeoyg,  institutio  divina,  doc- 
trina  Christiana  (Augustine),  etc.^  A  distinction  was  made  between 
iLaTLi;  and  yi'watf  iejnariiiir]) ,  the  latter  denoting  the  Theoio!?ipal 
speculative  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  of  relisrion:   sci^^i^e  in  the 

'^11  »         ?    early  Christian 

and  a  further  distinction  existed  between  the  true  and  church, 
the  false  gnosis.'  Theological  schools  were  formed,  the  speculative 
tendency  predominating  in  that  of  Alexandria  and  the  grammat- 
ical in  that  of  Antioch.  Various  considerations  led  to  a  scientific 
treatment  of  theology:  1)  the  needs  of  apologetics;  it  became 
necessary  to  resist  the  attacks  of  scholars  and  ])hiloso])hers  with 
similar  weapons  (Justin  Martyr  et  al.,  Clement  and  Origen,  ]\Iinu- 
cius  Felix,  Tertullian) ;  2)  the  interests  of  polemics,  the  various 
tendencies  within  the  Church  having  resulted  in  doctrinal  contro- 

-  Cicero,  De  nat.  deor,  iii,  21  ;  Ernesti,  Claris  on  that  passage;  Plutarch,  De  defectu 
oraculor.,  xiv,  p.  323,  ed.  Hutten ;  Plato,  Polit.,  lib.  ii ;  Arist.,  Metaph.,  x,  fi ;  Diodor. 
Sic,  V,  80;  Stephani  Thesaur.  lingua,  gr.  s.v.  deoXoyoc ;  Pollux,  Onomast.,  i,  19,  2i». 
The  priests  of  the  ancients  were  called  lepel^,  veuKopoi,  l^uKopoi.  npotpfjTai.  vnoor/rai, 
vi'Tai,  TsTiearai,  iepovpyoi,  Kn^nprai,  /xuvrei^,  -BeofiuvTetr,  xp^/ou(f)i^<n,  xP^i^H'^^^V'^h 
XPVCfiodurai,  Travayet^,  nvp66poi,  vrcnpkTni,  ^eovpyoi,  ■&vr)iTo7.oi .   Ibid.  14. 

"Semler,  Introd.  to  Baunigarten's  Glaubenslehre,  i,  p.  110,  sqq. 

'See  Smith's  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctr.,  g  25,  vol.  i. 
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versies  and  in  the  rise  of  heresies.  The  councils,  beginning  willi 
.^  ■  ir,^tr         ^'^6  fourth  century,  settled  the  doctrines  of  the  faitli, 

Origin  of  form-  .  .  . 

ai  Christian   and  furnished  and  prej^ared  the  material  out  of  which 
eoog).  .^  later  age  constructed  the  edifice  of  church  doctrines 

(Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  among  Orientals ;  and  Augustine  in  the  A\'est). 

The  contents  of  theology  continued  to  be  Christian;  l)ut  the 
ioYin  of  the  various  doctrines  was  influenced  by  the  philosojihies 
(Platonism  and  Aristotelianism)  which  had  fi-oju  the  first  ))een 
transplanted  from  heathen  into  Christian  soil.  N'arious  intellectual 
tendencies  made  themselves  felt  even  within  the  orthodox  catholic 
Church;  one  of  these  attached  more  imi)ortance  to  what  had  come 
down  from  previous  ages,  and  contented  itself  witli  a  simple  figura- 
tive jihraseology,  while  the  other  combined  the  whole  of  the  material 
so  transmitted  into  a  body  of  doctrine,  (Isidore  of  Seville  and  John 
of  Damascus,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries),  and  sought  to 
jienetrate  it  intellectually,  by  means  of  a  speculative  apprehension 
Eariv  relations   ^"*^  dialectic  tieatment  of  the  several  dogmas.     The 

of    philosophy   effort  to  reconcile  theologv  and  ]»hilosophv,  faith  and 

and  theology.      ,  ,     ,  ,,  .,    ','        ,     .  i^  '     /<  i 

knowledge,  the  prescribed  and  the  results  oi   jiersonal 

thought,  revelation  and  reason,  was  esjiecially  ap])ar('iit  in  scholas- 
ticism in  various  directions  (Scotus  P^rigena  in  the  ninth  century, 
Abelard  and  Anselm  in  the  eleventh).  Philosophy,  however,  be- 
came more  and  more  dependent  on  the  established  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  filled,  while  deceiving  itself  with  the  a]ipearance  of 
independent  action,  a  servant's  place  in  tlic  house  of  its  mistress. 
But  theology,  the  mistress,  likewise  failed  to  emaiiciiiate  herself, 
and  continued  to  bear  the  fetters  of  a  dialecticism  imiiosed  upon  it 
from  without.     Aristotle  ruled  the  Bible. 

Exegetical  and  historical  studies,  formerly  cultivated,  were  ne- 
Middle  Ages  gle<-ted  in  cojni.arisoii  with  systematic  inquiries  in  the 
(\(>(imatU:  twelfth   and    thirteenth  centuries     I'luin  Peter  T.omliard 

to  Thomas  Aquinas.  Such  studies  finally  degenerated  into  an  in- 
tolerable rage  for  dis])utaf ion,  and  (b)giMatisni  gave  way  to  scepti- 
cism. The  mystics,  however,  especially  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Mystifisni    the    were    inwardly    ])repariiig    for    a    regeneration    of    the 

pr.-paratl<mf..r  rij^jstjan  life  and  th(iii<dit,  when,  in  coiiiie.xion  with 
lli<'     Rcfonna-  ■  .  ...  i    i  • 

tidii.  the  so-called   liiiinaiii'-iii,     )ihil()logy,   criticism,  an<l    lus- 

torv  atrain  became  proinineiil,  aii<l  exegetical  studies,  immediately 
before  the  Reformation,  resumed  their  fiourishing  condition.  (Lau- 
rent, Valla,  Eeiichlin,  and  Krasiniis.)  Theology  was  obliged  to 
renew  its  youth  under  the  inlluence  of  the  Protestantism  of  the 
sixteenth  centiirv  (I.iitlier.  /wingle,  ('.•il\iii),  w  hicli    postulated   the 
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Scriptures  as  the  only  ccrlaiii  i-uK'  of  I'ailli,  and  l).isc'<l  cvory  tluni; 
upon  tlu'Ui.  The  .study  of  tlie  Bible  took  a  freer  range  aiwl  Itccune 
more  indi']fi'ndent,  and  Avas  made  the  broad  sul)structure  ol'  the 
body  of  Protestant  doctrine.  Tliis  Ijody  of  doctrine  was  devel- 
oped l)y  the  I.utlicran  and  Ifeformed  tlieologians  of  Development 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  with  great  "h^'^pj.^y"!.^^^^^^ 
thorouglmess,  but  not  without  retaining  something  of  Churches. 
the  scliolastic  spirit  and  of  ])olemical  bitterness. 

The  effort  was  finally  mack',  from  the  stand-point  of  science 
(Calixtus),  and  esi)ecially  from  that  of  practical  life  (Spener  and 
Pietism),  to  return  t<»  the  simple  faith  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  di- 
rect attention  to  pro}>erly  reliyious  need.s,  in  contrast  with  a  dead 
orthodoxy.  When  Pietism  began  to  lose  its  savor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  philosophy  gave  it  polemical  support. 
AVoltianism,  having  been  preceded  by  Descartes  and  influence  of  the 
Leibnitz,  brought  into  theology  a  new  (mathematically  ophy  oa'miut 
demonstrative)  formalism,  and  though  still  wearing  an  ogy. 
orthodox  garb,  prepared  the  way  for  rationalism,  which  was  still 
further  su])))ortc<l  by  the  critical  tendencies  of  Semler  and  otliers 
in  the  second  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  century. 

"'Dogmatics"  was  confined  within  increasingly  limited  bounds 
and  became  more  and  more  undecided  in  its  bearing,  M'hile  exegetical 
beginning  with  Ernesti,  and  historieal  theology  from  the  time  of 
Mosheim,  accpxired  a  more  independent  position.  Extraordinary 
changes  in  the  other  departments  of  life  (e.  r/.,  the  awakening  of 
German  literature  in  Lessing,  modern  pedagogics,  philanthropism) 
exercised  both  an  inciting  and  enlightening,  a  levelling  and  a  secu- 
larizing influence  upon  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Wolfe»hnttd 
Fragments  threatened  injury  not  only  to  the  doctrines  The  Woifen- 
of  the  Church,  but  also  to  the  historical  basis  of  Chris-   ^''^^^^    ''^""""^ 

.       .  ££   *        1  •       11    1  1  •  ""      liist.ii'ical 

tiamty.  'Apologetics"  showed  itself  embarrassed,  and  rhnsthmity. 
allowed  outwork  after  outwork  to  be  taken.  At  this  juncture  Kant 
ai.])eared  and  marked  out  the  limits  of  reason,  Avithin  which  a  re- 
ligion that  renounced  all  knowledge  of  the  supersensual  and  con- 
tined  itself  to  the  morality  of  the  categorical  imperative  was 
ol.liged,  with  its  practical  ideas  of  God,  liberty,  and  immortality, 
to  content  itself  for  the  time.  The  speculative  pressure  of  Ger- 
man philoso])hj,  in  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  soon  again  made 
tliat  its  real  object,  which  others,  like  Jacobi,  reserved  for  a 
faith  based  on  the  feelings.  Schleiermacher  Avas  as  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  se])ara*ing  theology  from  the  ])hilosophy  of 
the  schools,  as  in  penetrating  all  its  branches  with  a  philosojthic 
glance  and  in  pointinu:  out  tlie  werms  of  their  life.  From  that  time 
.5 
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it  ]ias  l)i'('n  tlie  task  of  luoilcni  thcnlou^v,  bt-fctrt'  all  clsi',  to  compre- 
lic'iul  its  own  nature  in  tlie  liulit  of  history,  an<l  to  soc-iire  a  clear 
idea  of  its  relation  to  the  present  aue.  There  is  no  lack,  of  persons, 
however,  who  ignore  the  whoU-  of  the  historical  development  of 
theology,  and  believe  it  necC'ssary  to  reconstruct  every  thing  anew 
from  the  beginning;  Avliile  others  still  desire  to  conjure  up  the 
theology  of  the  seventeenth  century  much  rather  than  that  of  the 
sixteenth.' 

SECTION  IV. 

TIIKOLOCJY   AS    RELATED   TO  THE   PREPARATOKV   SCIENCES    (PROP-E- 

DEUTlCs). 

Theology,  like  every  other  positive  science,  presumes  a  strictly 
scientific  school-training,  since  it  treats  the  jture  scienc-es  as  in  part 
preliminary  to  its  work,  and  on  the  other  hand  continually  employs 
them  as  auxiliaries. 

A  distinction  may  be  made  with  JJertholdt,  between  preliminary 
Distinction  be-  knowledge  (i)ropa'deutics)  and  auxiliary  sciences  (boe- 
tween  the  pre-  thetics).  The  former  gives  to  every  person  the  neces- 
paratory     and  i-r.        •  i  '•     t  i  •     a-  c 

the  auxiliary  sary  qualiiication,  and  indicates  his  fitness  tor  entering 
sciences.  upon  one  of  the  university  courses;  the  latter  are,  in 

addition,  s])ecial  aids  to  the  study  of  theology.  A  study  is  fre- 
quently at  once  ])re})aratory  and  auxiliary,  c.  //.,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
history.  The  Hebrew  language — even  where  it  is  taught  in  gym- 
nasia—  is  included  among  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  school-cur- 
riculum solely  for  the  sake  of  theology;  we  thei-cfoic  reserve  its 
consideration,  in  common  with  that  of  biblical  ]thilology  in  gen- 
eral, until  the  discussion  of  properly  theological  studies,  where 
auxiliary  sciences  will  receive  attention. 

SKCTION   V. 
THE    PREPARATORY    SCIENCES. 

Among  pure  sciences  the  languages  and  history  hold  the  first 
place  with  regard  to  their  application  to  theology,  and  luathcinatics 

'  In  tliis  liistoriciil  rrxnmv  we  liave  liail  reference  primarily  to  (ierinan  tlicolojry,  and 
more  particnlarly  to  that  of  Protestantism.  Roman  Cadiolie  tlieolotry,  wlierever  it 
was  livinp,  passed  through  tlio  .same  pliases,  especially  in  (Jermany.  .\11  iliat  in  otlier 
lands  (in  either  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch)has  ac(piired  rejjntation 
as  theological  scienrr  (which  alone  is  here  referred  to,  and  not  the  jjractical  church- 
life),  is  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  course  of  dcvelopnieni  in  (Jermany.  In 
recent  times  a  chanjre  has  certainly  taken  place.  The  conflicts  of  (iciinan  llicDlocry 
have  lieen  shared  liy  otlier  lands  more  and  more  fully  as  time  pro;:iesscd,  aiid  the  lib- 
eral tendeiu-y  in  particular,  or  even  the  nepitive,  has  found  reiiresenlafives  in  Enj^land, 
France,  and  Holland.  With  reference  to  Kntiland,  com]).,  amon;;  others,  Mackay. 
"The  Tiiliinfren  School  and  its  Antecedents  of  the  History  and  Present  Condition  of 
Modern  Tlieolo^'y."     Loiwhm,  lsr,H.      Al-o,  the  "  Kssays  and  Reviews,"  Cole-iso,  etc. 
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ami   the   natural    sciences  tlie  second  —  and    this   ])<)th    in   a  formal 
and  a  material  as]>eet.     We  therefore  ohserve,  tiiat  a   Theoiojncai 

,.,  11-11  J-  ^\  1  1  I  „    :     tv  ..    learninjr   rests 

hheral  chissical  cnltnre  forms  tlie  only  assured  basis  tor   ^^^  ^  classical 

a  sound,  Protestant,  Chi-istian  theology.  basis. 

"Like  him  who  leaves  his  country  in  his  youth,  so  the  dei)arting 
student  looks  hack  over  the  course  of  studies  i)ursued  while  in  the 
school.'"  Without  taking  |)hiloso}>hy  into  consideration  for  the 
present  (conip.  S  "),  ^\<-'  I'^i^y  place  the  remaining  mass  of  empiri- 
cal knowledge  in  two  princi})al  divisions,  the  one  of  which  presents 
to  us  the  world  of  bodies  in  space,  and  the  other  the   Djvisjonj;  of 

world  of  si)irits,  or  the  moral  world  as  it  is  developed    knowiedge- 

.'        ,       ,.  ,     ,  ,  ,        .  .       phllDsophv,  na- 

in  time.      1  o  the  former  belong  the  natural  sciences  m   ,i„.t,,  ami  ins- 

their  entire  extent,  together  with  mathematics,  which  t'^ry. 
constitutes  their  formal  side;  to  the  latter  belong  history  and  its 
formal  medium  and  organ,  language.'^  While  medicine,  among  the 
applied  sciences,  is  based  upon  the  conditions  of  nature,  jurispru- 
dence and  theology  rest  upon  an  ethical  and  historical  basis  (comp. 
§  1).  Without  desiring  to  reconcile  here  the  pedagogical  dispute 
about  humanism  and  realism,''  we  may  say,  Avithout  hesitation,  that 

'Herder,  Anwendung  dreier  akad.  Lehrjahre  (Werke  ziir  Rel.  u.  Theol.,  x,  p.  I'U). 
Upon  this  entire  section  comp.  vol.  i  of  Noesselt's  Anweisung  (Xiemeyer's  ed.,  18<>8, 
8vo),  which,  however,  leaves  much  to  Ije  modified  in  accordance  with  the  present  coii/- 
ditiou  of  the  science. 

'  The  French  apply  the  term  sciences  to  the  so-called  exact  sciences,  but  class  phi- 
lology and  history  with  "lettres,"  a  distinction  that  is  well-founded,  although  such 
designations  are  misleading,  and  rest  upon  too  realistic  an  idea  of  science.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  an  absolute  separation  between  the  different  sciences  is  im- 
possil)le,  because  they  stand  organically  connected,  and  the  transitions  from  one  into 
the  field  of  another  are  frequent.  Thus  geography  (both  physical  and  mathematical) 
must  be  classed  with  natural  sciences,  and  is  seen  to  be  most  intimately  related  to 
several  of  them,  e.  </.,  geology ;  but  it  forms,  at  the  same  time,  the  basis  of  history, 
and  is  connected  with  ethnograpliy  and  statistics.  The  conditions  of  nature  are,  sim- 
ilarly, also  the  first  conditions  of  language ;  and  orthoepy  may  be  connected  with 
physiology.  From  this  point  of  view  J.  Grimm  called  attention  to  the  mysterious 
laws  that  control  our  organs  of  speech ;  to  demonstrate  these  laws  is  the  office  of  nat- 
ural science.  Comp.  the  preface  to  the  Deutsches  Worterbuch,  p.  iii.  W.  Wacker- 
nagel,  in  his  preface  to  his  work,  Voces  Variae  Animantium,  a  contribution  to  natural 
science  and  the  history  of  language,  2d  ed.,  Basle,  1869,  likewise  refers  to  this  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  sciences  with  each  other.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  history 
has  its  mathematical  side,  in  chronology,  etc.,  and  that  its  first  beginnings  (inquiries 
respecting  the  primeval  world)  are  wholly  lost  in  the  investigations  of  natural  history, 
ft  ff.,  concerning  the  lake-dwellings.  Nor  can  even  the  most  recent  history  be  properly 
comprehended  without  duly  estimating  the  revolutions  in  natural  science,  and  their 
influence;  upon  civilization. 

'  Comp.  F.  J.  Xiethainnier,  Dcr  Streit  des  Philanthropismus  u.  Humanisnuis  in  der 
Theorie  des  Erziehungsiinterrichts  unserer  Zeit,  Jena,  1808;  A.  Rauchenstein,  Bem- 
erkungen  iiber  den  werth  der  Alterthumstudien,  Aarau,  182.5;  F.  Thiersch,  Ueber  ge- 
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a  classical,  lilnTul  tMilturc,'  wliit-li  is  of  a(l\  aiitajio  Xo  the  medi- 
cal scholar  also,  is  yet  of  peculiar  service  to  the  jurist  and  the 
theologian. 

On  a  detailed  review  of  the  pi-ejiaiatory  studies,  the  first  rank 
Phiioiog-y  the  will  be  occupied  hy  j>/u'/<>/<>i/i/,  which  possesses  great  ini- 
parViory**stud-  portance  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  irrespective  of 
i«s-  all  inherent  value.     The  whole  work  of  instruction  is 

based  ui)on  the  j)ower  of  the  word;  and  f(»r  this  reason  the  study 
of  the  inothei'-tongue  alone  is  inii)ortant.  The  power  of  language 
to  cultivate  the  mind  does  not  l)ecome  manifest,  however,  until 
the  ability  to  compare  several  languages  with  each  other  has  been 
ac-quired.  That  especially  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  (by  way  of 
eminence)  so-called  ancient  languages,  are  adapted  to  perform  this 
service,  by  reason  of  their  wealth  of  forms  and  their  definiteness, 
is  conceded  by  scholars.  The  style  of  classical  expression  reacts 
iil)on   the  mother-tongue  to  purify  and  strengthen  it;'  and  it  is 

lehrte  Schulen,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1826,  2  vols.;  A.  W.  Rehberg,  Sauinitlidie  Sdiriften, 
Hanover,  1828,  i,  p.  238,  aqq. ;  F.  W.  Kluinpp,  Die  gelehrten  Schulen  nach  den  Grund- 
satzen  des  wahren  Hunianismus  u.  den  Anforderungen  der  Zeit,  Stuttgart,  1829;  L. 
Usteri,  Rede  am  Schulfeste  1829,  Berne,  183(»;  Selections  fi'om  German  Literature, 
Edwards  &  Park,  Andover,  18.S9. 

'  "  The  humanities,  indeed,  took  a  mueh  wider  I'ange  witli  ancient  Roman  writers, 
and  included  every  kind  of  science  that  could  contribute  to  human  culture.  See  the 
passage  in  Gellii  noctt.  Att.  xiii,  1.5,  and  J.  A.  Ernesti,  Prol.  de  finibus  hunuiniorum 
Studiorum  regendis,  Lips.,  1738,  4to.  But  since  knowledge  among  the  Romans  was 
reallv  acfjuired  by  the  reading  and  through  the  influence  of  good  authors,  and  in  more 
modern  times  the  whole  of  science  was  restored  and  started  on  its  couise  by  the  same 
means,  that  view  gave  way  to  the  more  limited  .«ense  in  wliidi  jiolite  literature  or  the 
humanities  is  now  taken."  Noesselt,  i,  j).  lofi. 

*  Luther  well  illustrates  the  formal  as  well  as  the  instrumental  value  of  the  ancient 
languages  in  the  following:  "Let  us  cling  to  the  languages  as  earnestly  as  we  love  the 
Gospel.  .  .  .  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  without  the  languages  we  could  not  well 
receive  the  Gospel.  The  languages  are  the  sheath  in  which  this  sword  of  the  Spirit 
is  contained.  They  are  the  casket  in  which  this  jewel  is  confined.  Should  it  ever 
come  to  pass,  which  God  forbid,  that  the  languages  shoidd  escape  our  careless  grasp, 
we  .should  not  only  lose  the  (Jos[)el,  but  finally  icacli  the  condition  ut'  being  able  to 
speak  and  write  in  neither  Latin  nor  German.  Let  us  be  adnionislied  ])\  the  wretched, 
horrible  example  of  the  high  schools  and  monasteries,  in  which  not  only  has  the  (Jos- 
pel  been  lost,  but  also  the  Latin  ami  (Jerman  tongues  have  been  corrupted,  so  that 
tiie  miserable  people  have  Iteen  reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  brute  beasts,  unable  to 
speak  and  write  either  (Jernuin  or  Latin  correctly,  and  almost  deprived  of  natural 
reason  itself."  "Where  the  languages  are  eidtivated  there  is  animation  and  energy, 
the  Scriptures  are  cxamine(l,  and  faith  eontiniuilly  derives  new  inspiration  from  other 
and  still  other  words  and  works."  See  the  address,  .\n  die  Ruthsherren  aller  St;idte 
Deutschlands  duss  sie  christliche  Schulen  aufrichten  uiid  halten  sollen.  Werke, 
Walch's  ed.,  x,  p.  Vt'AH,  st/t/.  Similar  passages  occur  in  /wingle;  see  AVcrkc.  I'sti.ri 
ami  Vogeli's  ed..  Zurich,  islii,  is-jn,  ii,  pji.  •_>.■..'>,  .syy.,  2<',K,  .vyy. 
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therefore  necessary  that  the  talent  for  i)hih>l<)gy  slioiild  lie  devel- 
o)»ed  and  the  intellect  be  strengthened  hy  the  study  of  ^.^^j^^^.  ^_^  ^^^ 
the  classical  models  themselves  rather  than  hy  that,  for   amu-ui  classic 

,.    ,  1      •      X-       I  -^  X'    .1  •  1      <     laiiKuagfs. 

instance,  ot  later  ecclesiastical  Avriters.  Aotiiing  l>ut 
narrow-mindedness  can  discover  danger  to  Christianity  in  this.' 
Besides  a  formal  value  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  however, 
the  theologian  finds  the  languages,  and  particularly  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, to  be  of  jiractical  utility,  a  |K>int  ujiou  which  l>ut  little  need 
be  said,  as  it  is  self-evident. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ^vill  of  itself  lead  to  the  study 
of  historij,  for  which  reason  modern  ])hilology  ctmibines   The  study  of 

, ,,  '        ,    ,•        .•    ,•  1   1  •   i      •      1   •  •  "     2      T^  1  history   should 

m  Itself  both  linguistics  and  historical  inquiry.       It  be-    j^,,,^^^.    p,,i|yi. 

comes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  theologian  to  attain   ogy. 

to  a  clear  idea  of  the  ancient  world,  if  it  were  only  to  enable  him 

to  contrast  it  with  Christianity.'     But,  in  addition,  the  habits  of 

'  The  Cluirch-fathers  already  (luestioned  how  far  the  reading  of  heathen  authors 
mifht  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  Christians ;  conip.  the  celebrated  dream  of  Jerome 
(Ep.  xxii,  ad  Eustochium),  the  oration  of  Basil,  llpof  rovf  viovQ,  oTvug  uv  k^  Fa/.tivikCjv 
u<^elolv-o  loyuv  (published  separately  by  Sturz,  Ciera,  1Y91 ;  in  German,  V)y  F.  G.  Thie- 
mann in  Illgen's  Hist,  theol.  Zeitschr.,  part  ii,  p.  88,  xqq.,  and  by  F.  A.  Xueszlin,  Mann- 
heim, 1830).  The  monks  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  branded  all  Greek  learning  as 
heretical ;  but  their  opponents  likewise  doubted  whether  heathen  antiquity  could  sup- 
ply the  Christian  theologian  with  the  most  healthful  food ;  comp.  the  letter  of  Felix 
Myconius  to  Zwingle  (0pp.  vii,  1,  )>.  258).  In  modern  times  the  value  of  classical 
studies  has  also  been  abundantly  debated.  Comp.  E.  Eyth,  Classiker  u.  Bibel  in  den 
niedern  Gelehrtenschulen,  Basle,  1838,  Svo.  Per  contra,  K.  Hirzel,  Die  Classiker  in 
den  niedern  Gelehrtenschulen,  Stuttgart,  1838.  With  more  direct  reference  to  theol- 
ogy: C.  H.  Stirm,  De  Classicis,  quos  dicunt,  scriptoribus  in  usum  theol.  christ.  legendis, 
in  den  Studien  der  Wurtemb.  Geistlichkeit,  Stuttgart,  1838,  vol.  x,  No.  2;  L.  Baur,  Die 
Classiker  u.  deren  Einfluss  auf  den  Geistlichen,  ibid,  ii,  1,  p.  127,  .iqq. ;  J.  G.  Krabinger, 
Die  Class.  Studien  u.  ihre  Gegner,  Munich,  18.53;  K.  L.  Hundeshagen,  Die  Xatur  u. 
geschichtl.  Entwickelung  der  Ilumanitatsidee,  in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zu  Kirche  u.  Staat, 
an  oration.  Berlin,  1853;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Das  Heidnische  im  Ciiristenthum,  Berlin, 
1854;  S.  Hirsch,  Humanititt  als  Religion,  etc.,  Treves,  1854;  .J.  tJ.  Miiller,  Yerhiiltniss 
der  Classiker  zum  Heidenthum,  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  Monatsbl.,  1S5C);  E.  Voigtherr,  Der 
Humanismus,  a  synodal  oration,  Glogau,  1857;  F.  C.  KirchhofF,  Die  Christliche  IIu- 
manitat,  an  oration,  Altona,  1859 ;  G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  des  Class.  Alter- 
thums,  od.  das  erste  Jahrhundert  des  Humanismus,  Berlin,  1859;  A.  Bodcn,  Ver- 
theidigung  deutscher  Classiker  gegen  neue  Angriffe,  Erlangen,  1869. 

^  Schiller,  What  Means  and  For  What  Purpose  do  we  Study  Universal  History  ? 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  346-352,  Phila.,  1861  ;  J.  G.  Jluller,  Briefe  ub.  das  Studium  d. 
wissenschaften,  besonders  der  Geschichte,  Zurich,  1817;  E.  B.  Riihs,  Entwurf  einer 
Propaedeutik  des  hi.st.  Studiums,  Berlin,  1811  ;  W.  Humboldt,  Die  Aufgabe  des 
Geschichtschreibers,  in  werke,  1841,  1  ;  (iervin\is,  Introduction  to  History  of  Xine- 
teenth  Century,  Lond.,  1866;  Droysen,  Grundziige  der  Historik,  Lei[)s.,  1868. 

^Christianity  is  assuredly  appointed  to  overcome  the  Avorld,  including  the  headien 
world,  and  therefore  what  remains  in  us  of  pre-Christian  culture.  This  subjugation,  how- 
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tliouo-lit  jjresenttMl  in  tlic  IJiMi-  and  ('liristiaiiity,  so  contrary  to 
those  of  hoatlienism,  can  only  be  apprcciatc(l  by  liini  Avho  has 
come  to  nnderstand  the  sjyirit  of  antiquittj.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
rcijard,  not  only  to  the  history  of  the  (Treeks  and  Komans,  but 
also  to  the  history  of  Oriental  ]»e(ii)les  in  its  relation  to  the 
Bible  ;  and  likewise  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  more  recent 
times,  without  which  Church  history  cannot  be  understood.  But 
history  and  the  attention  given  to  it  are  not  oidy  of  material  value, 
as  making  us  acquainted  with  matters  of  fact;  there  is  also  a  for- 
mal, fashioning  element,  the  quickening  of  the  historic  sense,  Avhich 
must  not  be  overlooked.  History  should  not,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered simply  as  dealing  with  nations  and  states,"  but,  in  the  s})irit 
of  Iselin  and  Herder,  as  compreliending  in  its  province  the  entire 
human  race.  In  harmony  with  this  conception,  the  history  of  man's 
spiritual  culture  should  be  made  prominent  as  its  subjective  feature. 
While  the  study  of  languages  and  liistory  thus  forms  tlie  real 
Uses  of  iTiathe-  basis  for  theological  study,  mathematics  and  the  natural 
maticai knowi-   sciences  are  not  without  value  to  its  prosecution.     The 

ed<re     to     the  ...... 

theologian.  formative  value  of  mathematics  is  unquestioned;  it  af- 
fords the  test  of  the  mind's  demonstrative  poAver,'  and  is  some- 
times called  a  ])ractical  logic,  like  the  science  of  language.  Its 
])hilosophical  value  has,  however,  been  overrated.  Mathematical 
modes  of  thought  are  as  unsatisfactory  in  theology  as  juridical. 
Mathematics  has  to  do  with  mensurable  and  calculable  quantities 
(form  and  numbers),  while  the  imineasuraljle  nature  of  ideas  cannot 
T)e  forced  into  circles  and  equations,  'i'lie  wonderful  blending  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life,  the  numerous  and  various  shades  of 
tiiought,  Avhich  often  elude  the  gras])  of  the  most  ilexil)le  and  skil- 
ful language,  cannot  )>ossibIy  be  (■(mi])rcsscd  into  an  c.xpi-cssioii  like 
a-^]>.  Not  unfreqiiently  that  which,  wlicn  Iti-oadly  considered,  is 
entirely  true,  becomes  an  untruth  when  the  a1tcni|>t  is  made  to  fix 
it  and  to  grasp  it  with  an  nniniaginative  an<l  ideal-less  unch'rstand- 
iiiL''.     Many  misconce])! ions  have  arisen  in  this  way."    A  notion  that 

ever,  is  not  to  tic  an  cxjinlsion,  as  if  of  dfinoniiic  powers  \vl\icii  must  lie  east  out  to  make 
w:iy  for  tlie  Divine  Spirit.  If  we  have  reeojrni/.ed  tlie  eonneetion  runnin>,'  tiiroufih  the 
different  stafres  of  development  in  the  Innnan  history  of  the  past,  we  ean  regai-d  as  the 
ultimate  task  nothiuL'  else  than  the  leeoneiliation  in  us  of  the  eontrast  between  the  two 
Kpiiitual  powers  which  may  l>e  termed  the  leading;  factors  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
viz.,  Hellenism  and  Christianity."     Curtius,  in  (iel/.cr's  Monatslil.,  August,  1858,  p.  85. 

'"  Hence,"  Hays  Henler  (Sopliron.,  p.  Kii),  "that  which  I'ytlia-^ora.s  inscribed  upon 
a  hall  of  leurninft,  'Without  geometry  let  none  enter  here,'  mifrlit  jiropeily  be  written 
on  the  doors  of  the  hi^jlier  classes  in  gynmasia." 

'fioethe  remarks  (Farbenl,  ii,  p.  l-'.S),  "A  great  poilion  of  what  is  connnonly  called 
supei-rilition  has  its  origin  in  an  erroneous  application  of  mathenuUies."     Let  memory 
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nii'ets  with  s|icci:il  faxoi-  aiiioiii;-  cultixatcd  layiucii,  is  that  asfri)ii- 
oiin/  sustains  a  lu'ar  i-chiti<:ii  tn  thciilouy,  hi'cause  eacli  is  a  seienoe 
of  iK'avt'ii.  IJut  tlu'  astroiHunical  hi'aveii  is  not  that  ot  Astronomy  not 
thtM)h)<ry,  nor  does  "the  sMMiiiiit y  we  seek"  in  tlie  world  J![t,.',f"^tl,''u,,||jl 
of  iMorality  and  relii^ion,  dwell  even  in  infinite  space;  "fe'J- 
for  not  all  the  evidences  of  the  stars  are  able  to  lead  to  the  star 
of  Bethlelieni.  This  Avas  acknowledged  by  Lalande  when  he  had 
measured  the  entire  heavens  without  finding  God.  The  knf)wledge 
of  the  starry  heavens  will,  nevertheless,  adorn  the  theologian  as 
well  as  other  cultivated  })ersons,  and  the  two  sciences,  however 
they  may  diverge  in  other  respects,  may  meet  in  a  poetical  trans- 
figuration in  the  syml)ol  of  Urania.  Tlie  natural  sciences  in  their 
whole  extent  lie  nearer  to  the  theologian  than  does  astronomy  as  a 
distinct  science. 

These  sciences  were  formerly  considered  from  a  theological  point 
of  view  as  supports  to  theology;  while,  in  recent  times.  Acquaintance 
they  are  often  compelled  to  do  duty  as  sign-boards  of  ^^.^-^  sciences 
infidelity,  as  though  their  progress  could  no  longer  important, 
harmonize  with  the  theistic  l)elief  in  God  and  immortality,  nor  yet 
with  the  more  distinctively  Christian  faith  in  the  truths  of  Revela- 
tion. It  will  be  found  that  they  whose  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject is  least  ])crfect  a])peal  most  fre(piently  to  such  progress,  while 
many  who  are  ignorant  are  afraid  of  ghosts.'  With  regard  to  the 
Bible  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  comprehend  its  relation  to  the 
natural  sciences  (which  belongs  to  apologetics),  and  afterward  to 
secure  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter  in  question,  jjartic- 

recall,  for  instance,  the  mathematical  figures  witli  which  Gerbert  (Sylvester  ii)  sought 
to  ilemonstrate  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  eucharist.  Similar  attempts 
were  made  in  ancient  times  in  connection  with  the  trinity.  Franz  Baader,  and  even 
Hegel,  toiled  mightily  for  a  time,  to  apply  triangles  and  squares  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity;  comp.  Rosenkranz  in  life  of  Plegel,  pp.  101,  102.  "Mathematics,"  says 
Bt-ngel,  "  affords  useful  aid  in  certain  directions,  but  it  dethrones  the  understanding 
in  relation  to  truths  that  are  wholly  foreign  to  its  forum.  The  desire  for  only  definite 
conceptions  is  fatal  to  lirhir/  ones.  There  are  different  organs  for  different  concep- 
tions ;  the  eyes  will  not  serve  for  hearing,  nor  the  ears  for  seeing,"  etc.  Buri<,  Leben 
Bengels,  p.  11.     Comp.  also  the  passage  from  Melanchthon,  infra,  ^  81,  note  1(>. 

'  A  single  word  of  Goethe's :  "  Let  intellectual  culture  continue  its  progress,  let  the 
natural  sciences  increase  more  and  more  in  extent  and  depth,  and  the  human  intellect 
expand  to  the  utmost  of  its  desire — they  will  never  pass  beyond  the  sublimity  and 
moral  culture  of  Christianity,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospel."  Eckermann,  Conversa- 
tions with  Goethe,  p.  568.  Fr.  Fabri,  Briefe  gegen  den  Materialismus,  Stuttgart,  1856  ; 
Bohner,  Naturforschung  und  culturleben  in  ihren  neuesten  Ergebnissen,  etc.,  Hanover, 
1859.  A  peculiar  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Bible  by  the  book  of  nature,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  latter  by  the  former,  is  made  by  Zockler,  in  Entwurf  einer  system.  Natur- 
theol.  yom  offenbarungsglauljigen  Standpunkte  aus,  Frankfort,  1859. 
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ularly  willi  rt'l'tTi-iu'i'  to  the  priiiu'val  world  and  its  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  history  of  creation.' 

SECTION  VI. 

THEOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELATION   TO    THE  ARTS  AND   GENERAL  CULTURE. 

An  artistic  pre})aration,  tlie  habit  of  regarding  life  in  its  ideal 
aspects,  and  of  engaging  in  original  efforts,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  language  is  required  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  scientific 
training  ;  a  Christian  culture  resulting  from  religious  instruction 
previously  imparted,  is  presu])posed. 

This  artistic  })reparation  is  still  too  greatly  neglected.  ]\[ore  at- 
UsesolEDsthet-  tentioii  should  he  given  to  stinndating  the  sense  of  the 
ic  culture.  beautiful  in  early  youth,  for  an  imagination  nourished 
by  poetry  is  as  necessary  a  condition  for  the  theologian  as  is  an 
understanding  practised  in  history,  language,  and  mathematics.* 
Early  practice  in  written  as  well  as  oral  e.\i)ression,  and  also  in  free 
discourse,   will    especially   be   of    inestimal)le   value    to   the   future 

'  Comp.  "Williaiu  Buckhmd,  Geology  aud  Miiu'ialosy  ConsideiTtl  with  Reference  to 
Natural  Theology,  London,  1837,  2  eds.,  2  vols.;  Philadeli)hia,  1  vol.  12nio,  and  in 
Bohn's  Library,  12mo;  Fr.  Pfaff,  Die  Schiipfungsgesehiehte,  Frankf.  on  the  Main,  185.'); 
Buhner,  Die  freiforschende  Bibelthcologie  u.  ihre  Gegner,  Zurich,  1859;  the  review  by 
P.  Kind  (in  the  Swiss  Ministerial  Association,  18(i3,  and  the  subsequent  discussions); 
Rcusch,  Bil)el  u.  Natur,  etc.,  Freiburg,  187<>;  Zolhnan,  Bibel  u.  Natur  in  der  Harmonic 
ihrer  Offenharungen,  3  ed.,  Iloinburg,  1871 ;  .Tos.  Hul)er,  Die  Lehre  Darwin's,  kritisch 
betrachtet,  Munich,  1871 ;  and  the  English  and  American  reviews  of  Darwinism. 

The  theological  works  of  Paley,  Sander,  Bonnet,  Reimanis,  Brougham,  ai\d  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  nevertheless  contain  nmch  that  is  stinuilatiug  ;  but  far  supe- 
rior to  these  is  Humboldt's  Coxtuox.  Bcngel,  /.  c,  observes  :  '•  It  k  not  right  that  the 
study  of  physics  is  so  neglected,  and  that  such  a  parade  should  be  made  of  a  sublime, 
metaphysical  comprehension  of  the  universe.  itut  it  was  likewise  true  of  the  an- 
cients that  the  general  ideas  of  i)hilosophcrs  were  made  a  cloak  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance." In  oin-  day  the  neglect  of  certain  theologians  to  accpiaiut  themselves  with 
natural  science  is  especially  iiiexcusahlc  In  the  face  of  the  ignorance  that  results, 
unbelief  will  b<'  able  to  appeal  more  shamelessly  and  defiaTitly  to  the  progress  of 
those  sciences.  To  close  the  eyes  against  facts,  and.  liildc  in  hand,  to  fight  against 
infidelity,  or  to  meddle  in  a  desultory  way  with  a  science  which  is  »)Ut  superficially 
understoofl,  can  only  serve  to  make  theology  lidiculous  in  the  eyes  of  specialists;  and 
if  the  attempt  result  from  a  well-meant  apologetic  purpose  it  will  produce  more  harm 
than  good. 

Mt  maybe  boldly  asserl.'d  that  a  lack  <.f  iw.rti.-  apiHcliensi.m,  for  which  precocious 
speculation  is  no  substitute,  has  led  to  thousands  <.f  orthodox  and  heterodox  absurdi- 
ties.    The  secret  of  Herder's  theology  and  its  refreshing  influence  lies  in  this  ] tic 

vein,  which  the  most  leariu'd  min<ls  so  often  miss.  On  the  ju'dagogical  value  of  the 
fine  arts  comp.  Herder,  Sophron,  p|).  32,  .svy.,  Ku,  «,/,/■  •  concerning  the  improvement 
of  the  vernacular,  ibid.,  p.  1'.'7.  .vvy.  How  unjust  is  \W  charge  of  Staudemnai.T  that 
Hcr.lcr  pursueil  thetdogy  in  the  spirit  simply  of  an  lesihetical  co(|uetry!  (Comp.  his 
Dogmatik,  vol.  i).     He  was  Biniply  no  scholastic. 
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tlie<»l()<;ian.  lilu'toric  uml  ]K)f(ry  in  tlii'  tii-M  ol'  ai't  arc  ])aralk'l  with 
])lnl()l()i;y  ami  liistory  in  that  of  science.  A  practical  acquaintance 
with  tlu'  i»histic  arts  may  not  l)e  /vy/'Z/vW  of  the  tlieoh)<::ian,  hut  his 
mind  sliould  not  he  indifferent  to  })aintin<;,  scnl])ture,  and  archi- 
tecture, more  than  it  should  be  closed  to  tlie  charms  of  nature. 
Tlie  great  im])ortance  of  art  will  hecome  ai>))arent  in  connection 
Avith  liturgies.  Architecture  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  theo- 
logian in  tlie  domain  of  art  that  astronomy  does  in  that  of  science, 
without  regard  to  the  historical  relations  sustained  by  art  toward 
the  history  of  saints  and  the  Church.  Music,  especially,  which 
.stands  midway  l)etween  the  oratorical  and  the  formative  arts  and 
is  closely  allied  to  ])oetry,  is  truly  theological,  and  was  cultivated 
by  Luther.'  The  skilful  fingering  of  an  instrument  is  not  the 
principal  object  to  be  desired,  Init  much  more  the  cultivation  tjf 
singing  and  of  acquaintance  with  tlie  nature  of  music.  Without 
the  latter  knowledge  the  theologian  will  be  debarred  from  entering 
on  an  essential  department  of  Christian  worship.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  all  theology  stands  related  to  religion,  and  can  sc-hooi  ana 
only  be  comprehended  thi-onuh  that  relation,  it  will  be  home  culture 
necessary  that  the  inci])ient  theologian  should  not  only  feeling. 
possess  religious  feeling  in  a  general  way,  but  that  he  should  have 
accpiired  religious  culture  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Much,  in  this 
connexion,  depends  of  course  upon  the  character  of  the  religious  in- 
struction imparted  in  such  schools,  which,  though  not  designed  for 
future  theologians  alone,  may  nevertheless  be  very  stimulating  and 
adapted  to  their  needs."  To  these  must  be  added,  moreover,  tlie 
influence  of  the  Christian  home,  and  the  impression  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship which  is  produced  by  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  How 
many  an  excellent  theologian,  especially  among  the  older  men,  was 
first  impelled  to  consecrate  himself  to  this  calling  by  beholdini;  the 
shining  example  of  some  distinguished  preacher.  The  first  <ruidino- 
impulse  came  from  thence,  not  from  the  school,  which  can  only  for- 
ward the  development. 

'Luther  .judged  "that  next  to  the  word  of  God  nothing  is  so  deserving  of  esteem 
and  praise  as  music,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  queen  over  the  heart,  able  and  mighty 
to  control  its  every  movement,  though  such  emotions  often  rule  and  control  man  as  if 
they  were  his  master.  ...  I  therefore  desire  that  this  art  be  commended  to  all  per- 
sons, and  especially  the  young,  and  that  they  be  admonished  to  love  and  cherish  this 
precious,  useful,  and  joyous  creature  of  God."  Werke,  Walch's  ed.,  part  xiv,  p.  4«i7. 
"Music  is  a  beautiful,  glorious  gift  from  God,  and  near  to  iheolo(jii'"     (in  Table  Talk). 

^  Comp.  Hagenbach,  Bedeutung  des  Religionsunterrichts  auf  hohern  Lehranstalten, 
Ziirich,  1846. 
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SECTIOX  VII. 

THE    RELATTOXS    OF    THEOLOGY    TO    PHILOSOPHY. 

F.  E.  Schulz,  Selbststandifs'keit  iind  Abhiingipkeit,  oiler  Philosopliie  uiul  Theolopie  In  ihrem 
iregenseitigen  Verhaltiiiss  beiraclUct.  Giessen.  1823;  K.  Pli.  FisclR-r,  iiber  tien  Bt'grilT  der  Phl- 
losophie.  Tfibiiigen,  1830,  H;  Hcliir.  Sclimid,  ttber  das  Verliiiltniss  der  Tlieolugie  zui- Pliilosophie, 
in  der  Opposiiioiissflirift.  editcil  tiy  Sdimid,  Friess,  u.  Sclirdter.  vol.  1.  1 ;  J.  H.  Fichte,  viber 
Gegensalz.  Wendepunct  und  Zlel  heutiger  Philosophie,  Heidelberg,  1836;  A.  Gengder,  uber  das 
Verhiiltiiiss  der  Tlieologie  zur  Pliilosopliie,  Landsluit,  182C:  G.  A.  (iabler,  de  Vera  Pliilosopliiae 
•■rLM  Heligioiiein  Cliristiaiiaiii  I'lctate.  Herl..  ]83(i;  K.  StelTensen,  das  Meiisclillche  Hcrz  und  die 
Philosophie  (in  (ielzer's  Protest.  Monatsbliittern),  1854,  p.  ^5,  tK/f]. ;  L.  P.  Hiekock,  Theology 
and  Philosophy  in  Conflict,  American  Presb.  Review,  vol.  xii,  Mi ;  E.  Hitchcock,  The  Philoso- 
pher and  the  Theologian,  Bib.  Sacra.,  vol.  x,  1C6. 

7'liil()S()])liy  should  be  tlie  constant  comi)anion  of  theology,  but 
^^.,      ^.    .^     each  is  to  retain,  without  interchanijfo  or  confusion,  it.s 

Philosophy  the  _  '  ^  .        .     ' 

companion   of   own  peculiar  field.     Its  work  does  not   consist  in  the 

eoogy.  merely  logical  process  of  (•oniiecting  thoughts  together 

(arrangement),  hor  in  the  exercise  of  an  occasional  criticism  (rea- 
soning);  but  rather  in  combining  the  great  variety  of  matter 
into  a  higher  unity  for  llic  consciousness.  This  can  only  be 
done  after  the  material  has  l)een  furnished  from  without,  by  ex- 
perience and  history.  Philosophy  can  neither  invent  the  needed 
material  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  authority,  nor  destroy  or  make 
it  other  than  it  is  through  a  pretended  transformation  or  idealizing 
process. 

We  purposely  designate  ])hiloso])hy  as  the  avtipxiiion  of  theol- 
ogy, in  oj)position  to  the  view  that  the  study  of  philosoj)hy  may 
be  finished  before  that  of  theology  begins,  which  affor(ls  the  surest 
way  to  disgust  the  theologian  with  ]»hiloso])hy.  '!1ie  a])j>lication 
of  j)hiloso))hy  to  theology  has  been  tlie  subject  of  controversy 
from  the  beginning.  \  waniing  against  false  philosophy  occurs 
Relations     of   as  early  as  ("ol.  ii,  s.     IrenuMis  .iiid  Teitullian  o{)posed 

philosophy  and  ^j  Guostic,  speculalive  teiideiicv  in  iheolotjv,  while 
thcdlogy  traced  '       '  •      .  . 

historically.  other  Church  fathers,  the  .Vpologists,  Alexandrians, 
and  especiallv  f)i-igen  made  use  of  it.  The  (piarrel  l»et\veen  the 
schoolmen  and  the  ])ositive  t hrologians,  Hoscdin,  .Miclard,  with 
l>(M-nard  of  Clairvaiix,  tunieil  espeeialiy  upon  the  relations  of  jtlii- 
loso))hy  to  theology,  and  the  jihilosopliical  dispute  (realism  and 
nominalism)  between  the  schoolmen  themselves  likewise  i-eacted  on 
theology. 

The  [terversioii  ol'  pliilosopliy  by  the  scliolnsit  ics,  :in<l  the  mistaken 
lialiit  of  relying  on  authorities,  which  served  to  ])oison  |>liilos(iphy 
in  its  inmost  nature,  gi"a<lually  led  from  dogmatism  to  scepticism. 
A  point  was  reached  where  it  appeare(|  necess;ii-y  to  distinguish 
between    philosophy   and    theology    in    sudi    a    way   as   to   a<lmit    of 
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trutli  in  either  sficiicf  liccoiniiiy;  uiiti'iitii  in  the  otlicr.  It  is  not 
.surprising  that,  as  tlio  result,  jihilosophy  again  (h'cliiicil  in  favour, 
an<l  tliat  eini)iricisiu  was  ojijjosed  to  it  as  heing  the  only  trust- 
worthy nu'thod  of  reasoiiing  (Ku<rer  15acon).  Piiihtsopliy  was  still 
in  its  decline  when  tlie  liefornuition  came,  and  the  Reformation 
did  not  at  all  favour  what  then  })asscd  for  ])liiloso))hy;  for  it.s 
own  origin  was  not  due  to  the  desire  for  a  better  philosophic  sys- 
tem, but  to  the  longing  to  possess  tlie  true  .sources  of  salvation 
whicli  wert'  found  in  the  Scriptures.     Luther  employed   ,  .,    , 

'  ,  .        Luttifi-  s  fippo- 

even  violent  language  to  oppose  the  philo.so]>hy  of  Aris-  siti<>iit..phiiL>s- 
totle  and  "old  Madam  Weathercock,  the  reason  ;"  but  "'**'-^'' 
not  so  Zwingle,  who  made  use  of  ])hilosophy  in  a  ])eculiai'  manner 
(his  relation  to  Picus  of  Mirandola).  The  dogmatical  works  of 
Calvin  and  ]\relanchthon  give  evidence  that  they,  too,  were  not  un- 
ac(juainted  with  jdiilosophic  thought;  l)Ut  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
many,  nevertheless,  accepted  Luther's  opinions  in  opposition  to 
philosophy.' 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluircli  the  Jansenists  opposed  and  tlie 
Jesuits  favored  i)hiloso]»hy;  but  which  one  was  the  Jesuitical  phi- 
loso}»hyV  After  the  Ref  »rmation  Aristotle  was  more  Philosophy  m 
favorablv  reoardi-d  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  at  th.-churHiaft- 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^lartini,  in  mation. 
his  "  Vernunftspiegel,"  defended  the  use  of  ])hilosophy  against  the 
Magdeburg  centuriators."'  When  Descartes  (1569-1650)  appeared, 
powerful  voices  were  raised  against  him  in  the  Church,  and  disputes 
about  this  matter  took  ])lace  in  the  Netherlands.  The  populace 
applied  the  name  of  "Globenichts"  (believe  nothing)  to  the  great 
Leibnitz,  and  the  zealous  clergy  gave  their  approval.  Spinoza  stood 
alone,  identified  with  no  ecclesiastical  communion. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  AVolf  lectured 
on  a  modified  Leibnitzian  ])hilosophy  in  his  strictly  demonstrative 
method,  he  was  oppose<l  in  Ilalle  by  the  Pietists  and  expelled  (in 
1723),  but  afterwards  recalled  (in  1740).  Philosophy  now  received 
recognition,  at  least  in  its  formal  aspects,  and  its  proofs  Avere  re- 
garded   as    supports    to    orthodoxy,    until    Kant    (1 724-1  S()4)    de- 

'  Bugenhagen,  too,  was  accustomed  to  write  in  family  albums  :  "  Si  Christum 
discis,  eatis  est,  si  cetera  noscis  ;"  but  lie  addeil,  "  Hoc  non  est  pliilosophiam  et 
artes  liberales  ecclesiae  et  scholis  necessarias  contemnere,  sed  sine  Christo  nihil  pro- 
desse."  * 

*  Vernunf tspiegel,  /.  c,  a  statement  of  what  Reason,  together  with  its  product  Phi- 
losophy, is,  its  extent,  and  especially  its  use  in  religious  matters,  in  opposition  to  all 
assailants  of  Reason  and  slanderers  of  Philosophy,  but  especially  in  opposition  to 
some  uncouth  libels  which  have  gone  out  of  Magdeburg  these  two  years.  Witteub. 
1618.    4. 
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stroycd   these   sniijMirts.      Tlie   protjrt'ss   of    idiilosojiliy   eould    not 

,  ^  ,      lieiicifortli  be  iiruored  by  tlieoloLTN ,  witlnMit  (leo-vadatidn' 

Influence   of  _  _    "  ,  •'  -^-^  •  •    j 

Kant  on  piii-  to  its  owii  scientific  cliavacter.  'I'lie  one-sided  inniience 
osop  y.  ^^^.  ^1^^^  Kantian   j»liilosoj)liy   uiion  theology  was  clea'-ly 

a|>i)rehended  by  men  like  Herder;  but  the  age,  nevertheless,  be- 
came rationalistic,  possessed  neither  of  a  speculative  nor  of  the 
more  profound  religious  spirit.  It  was  reserved  for  Fiehte's  ideal- 
ism, Schelling's  doctrine  of  tlie  absolute,  and  Hegel's  doctrine 
of  the  immanent  si)irit,  to  exalt  the  profound  life-issues  of  Christ- 
ianity, which  Kant  imagined  lie  had  disposed  of  l)y  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  one-sided  morality,  into  speculative  (piestions  of  j)hilos- 
ophy.  Others,  as  F.  Jacobi,  Fries,  etc,  wlio  laid  stress  ui)on  the 
distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge,  assigned  to  subjective 
feeling  what  the  ])hil()S()phers  already  named  (particularly  Hegel) 
sought  to  elevate  into  demonstration  through  the  energetic  action 
of  thought;  Avhile  Herbert  and  his  followers  assumed  indifference 
toward  theolopy.    Schleierniacher,  who  was  bv  no  means 

Schleiennach-  ^'  .  * 

er's  aim  as  to  averse  to  really  ]>rolouiid  s]>eculation,  and  Avho  was  tlie 
philosophy.  ^j^^_,^  skilful  dialectician  of  liis  day,  yet  desired  that 
philosophy  and  theology  should  remain  distinct,  though  he  applied 
philosophy  to  the  treatment  of  theological  <iucsti(ius.  His  simple 
object  was  that  theology  should  no  more  be  lost  in  speculation,  than 
religion,  which  he  regarded  as  an  atl'air  of  the  feelings,  should  l)e 

lost  in  thinkinu-.     'i'lic  Ilcucliaii  school  was  divided  into 
The    divisions  <       i        i  i-       i  •    i     /  i 

of  the  Hegeii-    two  wiiigs  alter  tile  masters  death,  one  oi  which   (the 

an  School.  noht)  took  sides  with  Christianity,  and  the  other  against 

it,  sinking  even  to  the  level  of  common  freetliinkiiig  (nihilism).' 
The  speculative  tendency  served,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stimulate 
certain  parties  to  attem])t  an  indei)eiidciit  piiilosopliy  of  Christianity 
and  to  seek  its  reconciliation  with  theology.  A  period  of  exhaust- 
ion and  suspicion  with  reference  to  specidative  thought  was,  liow- 
ever,  ^n-adually  introduced  among  theologians,  which,  in  the  end, 
resulted  in  the  serious  alienation  of  the  two  comiected  sciences 
from  each  other,  if  not  in  jilacing  a  gulf  Ixlweeii  them.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  natural  sciences  a  systematic  scepticism  was 
develojted,  which,  on  its  religious  side,  jiassed  over  into  IJuddhisni 
(Arthur  Scho]»enhauei). 

In  Kiii;l;»nd,  the  Deism  which  a|tpeared  in  the  lime  of  Charles  I.. 
an*l  was  represente<l  l»v  a  succession  nf  writers  until  Hume 
(ITTfi),  prol'oiMidly  alTecled  t  lie  development  of  npologel  i<-  llieoloufv. 
Hobbes  (l.")SS-l(j7!l)  resolveil  all  politics  into  al>s(»lut ism  and  relig- 
i(;n  into  statecraft.  He  held  it  lo  be  tlie  Imsiness  of  the  king  tf> 
'Coniu.  .1.  W.  Mmmmc,  Hit  M.Mlrinc  Niliili-iiMis,  Uiclclc'l.l,  Isfi. 
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nrescrilx'  tlic  I'cligious  I'aitli  of  his  siiltji'fts.  His  atlii'istic  ojtinions 
were  attacked  by  Cudwurtli  (1017-1088),  particularly  his  denial  ol 
tree-will  and  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions.  Lord  Herbert 
of  C'lierbury  (15H1-104S)  attempted  t(j  fix  the  principles  of  univer- 
sal religion,  which  he  made  to  be  five,  and  denied  all  of  Christianity 
not  included  uutler  these.  Locke's  (lG:i2-17<t4)  "  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding  "  confirmed  the  disjjosition  to  apply  the  so-called 
l)rinci]»les  of  reason  to  the  judgment  of  Christianity;  he  remained 
himsi'lf  a  devout  believer.  Toiand  (1GG9-1722)  carried  the  devel- 
opment of  rationalism  still  further  in  his  "Christianity  not  Myste- 
rious." lie  denies  that  there  is  any  mystery  in  Christianity.  An- 
thony Collins  (l(37G-172!t)  in  his  ''Discourse  on  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Keligion,"  is  the  first  English  writei-  to 
accept  the  title  of  Free-thinker.  lie  examines  the  histoiic  founda- 
tions of  Christianity,  and  asserts,  as  Strauss  has  asserted  in  oar 
day,  that  Christianity  is  only  ideally  true.  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1G71- 
1713)  argued  from  his  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  (in  opposition  to 
Locke)  and  the  disinterestedness  of  virtuous  conduct  that  a  super- 
natural revelation  is  superfluous.  Matthew  Tindal  (1057-1738)  in 
his  "  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation;  or,  The  Gos})el  a  Rejnibli- 
cation  of  the  Religion  of  Nature,"  tried  to  show  that  natural  relig- 
ion is  complete  in  itself  and  has,  therefore,  no  need  of  supernatural 
achlitions.  Thomas  Morgan  (f  1743)  in  his  "Moral  Philosopher" 
makes  moral  law  the  test  of  religion,  and  finds  reason  therefrom 
for  rejecting  Christianity.  These  philosophers  of  the  deistical 
school  were  thoroughly  met  by  numerous  Cliristian  apologists.  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  (1075-1729),  besides  his  attemjited  a  jjriori  demon- 
stration of  the  being  of  God,  wrote  on  the  "  Truth  and  Certainty 
of  the  Christian  Revelation."  Bishop  Berkeley  (1684-1753)  used 
his  system  of  philosophic  idealism  as  a  means  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  existence  of  God.  Bishop  Butler  (1G02-1752) 
summed  u])  the  replies  of  the  Christian  apologists  to  the  deistical 
writers  of  his  age  in  his  immortal  Analogy.  This  work  still 
holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  complete  defences  of  Christianity 
ever  written. 

Hume  (1711-1776)  by  liis  essay  on  "Miracles"  and  his  "Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Religion  "gave  the  sceptical  philosophy  a 
ncAv  impulse.  His  ol)jections  to  miracles  received  more  replies  than 
can  be  here  named;  his  objection  to  the  idea  of  causality,  as  usually 
received  by  philosophers,  awakened  the  mind  of  Kant,  and  led  the 
latter  to  work  out  his  "  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason."  Philosophic 
thought,  as  applied  to  Christianity,  in  our  time  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced l)y  James  Mills  and  Coleridge,  the  one  a  representative  of 
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tlie  sensational,  tlie  otlior  of  tlie  intuitional  scliool.     I^acli  lias  had 
numerous  successors. 

In  America  speculation  received  its  first  impulse  from  Jonathan 
,  .     Edwards   (1703-1758),  who  framed    a    theory   of    the 

Philosophic  .^  /  .  .  "... 

speculation  In   human  Avill  as  a  ])hilosoj)hie  hasis  for  the  C'alvinistio 
Amenca.  theology.     Ilis  principles  were   further   developed  by 

liis  son,  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger  (174.5-1801),  Samuel  Hop' 
kins  (1721-1803),  Nathanael  Emmons  (1745-1840),  and  Timothy 
Dwight  (1752-1817).  Some  of  these  followers  pushed  the  opinions 
of  their  master  to  extreme  conclusions.  Among  the  opponents  of 
Edwards's  theory  of  the  Avill  may  he  named  Henry  P.  Tappan 
(Review  of  Edwards'  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will),  and 
D.  D.  Whedon  (The  Freedom  of  the  Will).  Dr.  James  M'Cosh 
has  applied  the  inductive  method  to  the  examination  of  the  divine 
government  with  a  view  to  the  reconciliation  of  natnre  and  revela- 
tion (The  ]\Iethod  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral). 
Theodore  Parker  elaborated  an  absolute  U'ligion,  intuitional  iii  its 
character,  but  subversive  of  historical  ("hiistianity.  The  denial  of 
Theism  has  been  combated  ])y  various  writers,  among  whom  may 
be  named  Laurens  P.  ITickock  (C'reator  and  Creation),  Asa  Mahan- 
(Natural  Theology),  and  Borden  P.  Bowne  (The  Philosophy  of  Her- 
bert Spencer;  Theism).  The  denial  of  all  i)hilosophy  by  Comte  has 
also  received  much  attention  from  metaphysicians  in  the  United 
States. 

Thus  far  the  historical  review.  It  shows  that  theology  has  never 
Fart  demon-  been  able  to  separate  itself  from  philosophy,  but  that, 
strated  by  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  other  hand,  no  lasting  union  bi'tween  the  two,  or 
historical     re-  ■  •       i  i  -i  i 

view.  rather,  between  theology  and  any  ])articular  ])liiloso]iliy, 

has  been  ])racticable.  To  give  no  attention  to  philosophy  would 
be  the  sim])lest  ex])edient,  but  also  the  most  objcc-tionahle,  an<l 
iinj)ossi1)l<';  for  in  tliis  age  no  one  can  have  the  hardihood  to  pur- 
sue a  theological  (dogmatical)  discussion  without  a  preliminary 
training  in  jdiilosophy,  which,  moreover,  iimsi  nut  be  confined  to 
the  ancient  and  wholly  formal  logic  of  the  schools.  The  necessity 
of  formal  logic  has  always  been  un<lerstood,  although  its  scien- 
tific value  has  been  variously  estimated  ;  but  the  conviction  has 
been  reached  that  the  arrangement  of  a  system  ami  the  line  of  evi- 
dence to  be  adopted,  are  themselves  dejiendent  on  the  intellectual 
)»oint  of  view  from  whence  the  system  is  controlhMl.  The  main 
matter  is  to  secure  the  jxtiiit  of  view,  'i'he  reliance  upon  so-called 
sound  commoji  sense,  with  which,  no  doubt,  many  seek  to  supply 
the  lack  of  )>hilosophi<-al  acipiiremeiits,  is  likew  i^-c  misplace(|  in  the 
tiehl  of  science;    eclecticism   is  <.f  little   h.iictil   to  the   stn.lent   who- 
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is  Tiiisiiitui-incil  ahoiit  the  lliiiin's  among-  wliidi  he  is  lo  choose'  It 
tlius  l)('c<)iiu's  aI)S(.lutcly  necessary  to  undertake  tiie  study  of  }»lii- 
losoj)liy  ;  and  since  it  can  rarely  l>e  readied  in  the  preparatory 
sdiools,  it  is  desiral)le  that  students  of  theoh)gy  should  begin  phi- 
losophy in  tlie  first  period  of  their  course,  iu  order  to  be  nourishe<l 
l>y  it  into  strength,  before  they  ai)proach  dogmatics,  the  heart  of 
theology.^  Philosoi)hy  is  simply  a  clear  recognition  by  the  mind 
of  its  own  constitution,  and  all  soun<l  ])liilosophy  should  take  its 
rise  in  that  recognition,  or,  in  other  \V(»rds,  In  UyitiiiKitu  The  object  of 
th'uikliKi  u})on  the  ultimate  i/nnon/s  of  all  thoiu/Iit:'  It  ^u  philosophy, 
should  aid  every  student  in  attaining  to  a  dear  understanding  of  his 
own  nature,  and  thus  jdace  him  in  a  position  to  easily  comprehend 
the  organic  connection  of  the  different  departments  of  knowledge, 
which  is  the  objective  goal  of  philoso]jhy.'  Unfortunately,  many 
students  are  more  confused  at  the  end  of  a  course  in  i)hilosophy  than 
they  were  at  its  beginning  ;  like  the  pupil  before  Me})histoijheles, 
they  feel  as  if  a  mill-wheel  were  revolving  in  their  heads. 

In  view  of  this  danger,  the  choice  of  a  teacher  and  the  method 
to  be  adoi)ted  are  deserving  of  consideration.      At  tliis  ])oint  the 

'"Philosophy  is  most  of  nil  op])osed  to  that  intollectiial  harrenncss,  which  general- 
ly ventures  to  assume  the  name  of  enlightenment.  The  elevation  of  the  ordinary 
underKtanding  to  the  position  of  arbiter  in  matters  of  the  reason,  will,  as  its  necessary 
consequence,  bring  about  an  ochlocr.aey  in  the  domain  of  the  sciences,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  the  further  consequence  of  a  general  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  rabble."  Schelling, 
Methode  des  akadem.  Studiums  (conip.  Anthologie  aus  Schelling's  Werke,  p.  112.) 

'^  Schleiermacher  (Uelier  Universitaten,  p.  78)  held  that  all  students,  even  the  non- 
theological,  should  be  engaged  simply  with  philosoj)hy  during  the  first  year  of  their 
university  career.  What  he  exacts  of  all  is  demanded  at  least  of  theologians  by 
Rosenkranz,  Encykl.,  Pref.,  xx :  "  The  student  of  medicine  or  law,  if  thorough  in 
other  matters  pertaining  to  his  specialty,  may  be  pardoned  for  indifference  or  aversion 
to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  required  of  the  theologian  that,  in  addition  to 
his  special  studies,  he  should  pursue  as  thorough  a  course  in  jjhilosophy  as  may  be 
practicable."  Similarly  Schenkel,  Christ!.  Dogmatik,  ii,  p.  3:  "A  thorough  philo- 
sophical training  is  certainly  essential  to  the  theologian,  and  the  punishment  for  its 
neglect  will  be  the  more  bitter,  as  great  effort  becomes  necessary  to  lecover  in  later 
years  what  has  been  lightly  regarded  >)efore." 

''"The  recognition  of  self,"  says  the  younger  Fichtc,  "is  the  sole  substance  of  all 
(philosophical)  perception,  and  its  highest  perfection  is  accordingly  the  real  goal  of 
every  philosoph.y  that  imderstands  itself,  and  that  has  thereby  attained  to  nuiturity." 
Idee  d.  Perscinlichkeit  u.  d.  Individ.  Fortdauer,  Elb.,  1834,  p.  42. 

*  "  Every  person  who  aims  to  understand  a  particular  science  in  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  of  knowledge  and  in  its  ultimate  grounds,  is  engaged  in  philosophical  in- 
vestigation, whether  he  be  called  a  student  of  nature  or  a  theologian,  or  be  emitloyed 
more  especially  upon  the  works  of  man.  Every  question  that  proceeds  beyond  the 
presumptions  postidated  by  the  several  sciences,  leads  him  who  pursues  it  into  the 
domain  of  jihilosopliy."  Steffensen,  p.  303. 
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iiR'oiii]>i(liciisil)li'  tfnniii()l()<;y,  wliicli  can  scarcely  l)c  avoided  uii- 
Theiianitmns  der  tlie  existing  methods  of  treating  ])liil()sopliy,  should 
st»S"nT'be  "t-'tlKT  dazzle  nor  alarm  the  beginner.  The  leading  ob- 
feami.  jcft  ii,  the  ,iti(<li/  ofpldlosophy  is,  not  so  natch  the  acquisition 

vffiiished  results,  as  of  readiness  in  the  art  o/jdiilosojthizin;/.^  Tiie 
])hilosoi)hical  jargon  which  is  especially  jjatronizecl  hy  j)ersons  who 
seek  to  cover  the  confusion  of  their  minds  with  chea])  fineries, 
sliould  above  all  things  be  avoided.-  Let  the  student  endeavor  to 
express  in  his  own  language  what  he  lias  heard.  It  w«)uld  be  no 
unprofitable  exercise  to  engage  in  i)hilosophical  disputations  from 
which  certain  catch  words  {e.  (/.  subject,  object,  etc.)  should  be 
banished  at  the  outset.  But  let  there  be  an  equal  unwillingness  to 
stamp  as  nonsense  whatever  is  incomprehensible  by  reason  of  tlie 
student's  insufficient  i)rcparation  or  practice,  or  worse  still,  to  repeat 
the  childish  dictum  that  nu-n  like  Ilegel  failed  to  understand  them- 
selves. Let  })hilos()j)hy  not  receive  exclusive  attention,  without 
Philosophy  i)r()viding  real  and  positive  food  for  the  mind,  espe- 
-ihouki  be  pur-   ciallv  through  the  continuous  i.ursuit  of  historical  and 

sued    m    con-      .  .     .  ^     .  ' 

nexion  with  linguistic  Studies.  The  counsel  given  by  Pelt,""  that 
other  suidies.  ^j^^,  student  should  thorouglily  examine  some  system  of 
])hilosophy  (Plato,  Aristotle,  Spinoza,  Leil)nitz,  Kant,  Ilegel),  if 
])()ssible  in  its  original  sources,  is  likewise  greatly  to  be  commended. 
The  mind  should  accustom  itself  to  regard  each  system  in  its  rela- 
tion to  its  own  time,  and  the  current  teixlcncy  of  tliat  time,  as  well 
as  in  the  relation  of  its  ])arts  to  each  other.  Care  should  be  taken 
from  the  first  that  the  judgment  be  not  biased  by  the  inliuence  of 
some  one  system,  wlien  matters  of  fact  are  under  discussion,  or 
when  the  exegetical  or  historical  investigation  of  some  fact  is  in 
progress,  or  when  it  is  sought  to  conipri'licnd  some  docti-ine  that 

'This  was  Kant's  desiro,  coinii.  Antlir()|inloi,nf,  p.  Km:  "  ilc  insisted,  aj;:iin  and 
ajrain,  in  liis  leetures  to  liis  students,  that  they  were  not  to  learn  |iiiilo~(i]ihy  ol  iiiii;, 
but  how  to  philosopliize."  Kuno  Fiseher,  Kant's  Lel)cn,  p.  25. 

"  "It  is  diiliJisli  to  wear  tlie  ornamental  ra^js  and  patehes  of  others  while  we  are 
able  and  expected  to  provide  an  entire  j;arnieiit  of  our  own  and  fitted  to  our  i)eison.  It 
is  madness  to  destroy  the  eye  or  impair  its  vi>i(>ii  b.i-  liic  iiiirjiose  of  learning  to  look 
throufih  the  glass  of  others."  Herder,  Sopiiron.,  p.  Ji::.  Tiie  Krenchman,  Kdgar 
t^uinet,  addresses  a  similar  warning  to  his  eountrymeii  who  :irr  nut  in  other  respeefs 
nndulv  speculative:  "Kmin'che/  luie  nouvelle  scolasiii|in'  dc  iiailre.  .rentends  jjar  hi 
les  emliriehes  de  mots,  dans  Ic-  i|ii(l-  rin>linil  de  la  vie  ncllc,  de  la  \r\\\r  politiciue 
est  saerifie  a  une  logomaehie  pui  rile  (pii  n'a  ipie  l'ap](arenee  et  point  de  corps.  Coni- 
bien  d'anies  droites  sont  (h'ja  dupes  de  celte  sciilaslii|ue  et  s'y  end)araK;ent  a  jjlaisirl 
C'onibien  surtout  d'.lmes  serviles  s'abrilent  aujuurd'liui  sous  cv  liias'iuc  ( I{('volulioii 
religieu.'ie  an  !'.»  siede.    1857,   p.  li:i). 

^  Eni'Velopiidie,  p.  -lil. 
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Ikis  t-uiiiL'  (lowii  tVoin  t'iii-iiici-  L!,('iH'rat ions.  T'liilosopliy  can  invent 
nothing;  could  it  hear  the  ui-ass  Lii-ow ,  it  would  yet  bi'  phiiosopiiycan- 
unal.le  t«)  i.rodu.-e  :i  sin--le' blade.  As  natural  j.liilos-  li;'^,,,,,;;';!;;;';;'^'^:^^ 
ophy  is  iiie()in|teteiit  to  originate  an  oi-<ler  of  plants  or  trim'. 
i\  gas,  so  the  pliilosopby  of  liistory  is  unable  to  necessarily  deduce 
an  historical  fact.'  It  is  true  that  reast)ii  contains  the  general  laws 
by  which  a  substance  surrounded  by  contingencies  is  freed  from  its 
accidental  elements  and  raised  into  the  category  of  the  universal; 
but  in  this  regard  also  care  is  needed,  in  order  that  the  very  ])e- 
■culiarity  of  the  concrete  ])]ienoiiienon,  and  llii'  tVagrance  resting 
upon  it,  be  not  destroyed  in  the  ])rocess  of  generalization. 

Let  an  illustration  suttice.  A  })rofound  speculation  seeks  to 
apprehend  the  idea  of  the  God-man  as  a  necessary  one,  Thcinahnnyof 
and  as  required  for  the  completion  of  both  the  ideas  ^^!^a^^ 
God  and  uimi,  since  God  most  effectively  demonstrates  ma  illustrated. 
his  Divinity  in  man,  and  man  attains  his  true  manhood  only  in 
God;  but  the  truth  that  the  Divine  life  has  been  manifested  and 
actualized  in  a  human  form,  in  the  determinate  person  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  is  not  derived  from  ])hilosophy.  It  cannot  prove  that 
precisely  ^///n  person  was  needed  for  the  most  perfect  manifestation 
of  God  ill  human  nature;  nor  can  it  emj)loy  authoritative  dicta, 
such  as  that  nature  does  not  usually  lavish  all  her  gifts  upon  a  single 
jierson,  to  dextroy  an  historical  fact  which  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  existence  of  the  Church.  In  like  manner  philosophy  may  be 
j»ermitted  to  show  that  the  abstract  idea  of  unity  is  not  Another  iiius- 
adeqiiate  for  the  more  profound  recognition  of  the  na-  tration. 
ture  of  God,  and  that  only  a  God  who  knows  himself  as  God  in 
God,  and  is  known  by  God  as  God  (the  lieing  that  loves,  the  Being 
that  is  loved,  and  the  love  that  forms  the  bond  of  union  between 
tliem=God),  can  satisfy  the  religious  consciousness.*     The  Christ- 

'  Luther  called  reason  (philosophy)  the  old  weather-maker;  it  cannot,  however, 
make,  hut  only  observe,  or  at  the  most,  foretell  the  weather;  and,  even  in  this,  it  is 
often  wroiiiz;.  "The  philosopher  should  know  that  without  theology  he  can  know 
nothing  of  the  'city  of  gold  and  precious  stones,'  and  of  the  'pure  river  of  the  water 
of  life,'  which  St.  John  saw.  A  system  of  truths  that  must  seem  necessary  to  the  nat- 
ural mind,  can  never  wash  away  the  fear  of  death  from  the  heart  or  beget  heavenly 
affections  in  the  place  of  beastly  lusts,  more  than  it  can  remedy  a  nervous  fever,  or 
remove  the  smell  of  decaying  matter  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  death-chamber." 
Steffensen.  We  also  adduce  the  maxim  of  Picus  of  Mirandola,  "Philosophia  quaerit, 
theologia  invenit,  religio  possidet  veritatem." 

^  Thus  Augustine  and  all  the  more  profound  Christian  thinkers.  It  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  the  speculative  development  of  the  Trinity  is  the  proper 
task  of  philosophy.  "We  cannot,  upon  the  whole,"  says  J.  H.  Fichte  (Idee  d.  Person- 
lichkeit,  p.  86),  "avoid  the  confession  that  the  introduction  into  philosophy  of  this 
Christian  dogma,  which  has  become  almost  the  favourite  question  of  the  day.  partica- 
6 
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ian  doctrine  of  tlie  Fatlu-r,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  T»o  con- 
ceivL'd  as  a  more  actualizing  of  the  speculative  idea,  l)ut  ratlier  as 
the  historical  development  of  the  Christian  revelation,  from  vvliich, 
in  connexion  with  ideas  previously  extant  in  the  world,  the  specu- 
lative '•()ncei)tion  was  itself  developed,  and  to  which  it  now  assumes 
a  relation  similar  to  that  of  the  philoso})hy  of  art  to  an  actual  work 
of  art,  or  of  natural  philosophy  to  one  of  the  products  of  nalui-e. 
This  consideration  will  indicate  the  measure  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  ])liilosophy  stands  outside  of  or  al)ove  reli<iion  (Schleier- 
macher,  j^  'AS).  The  a/Mwe  is  not  to  signify  superiority,  but  simply 
the  objective  cliaracter  of  its  point  of  view.' 

SECTION  VIIL 

THEOLOGY    NOT    BOUND    TO    ANY    ONE    PHIT.OSOIMI Y. 

The  diversity  of  ])hiloso)»hical  systems  should  not  be  permitted 
to  mislead  us.  'i'he  truth  is,  that  despite  such  diversity,  every  svs- 
tem  of  ])lul()sophy,  which  in  any  way  permits  a  distinction  between 
God  and  the  world,  sjjirit  and  matter,  freedom  and  necessity,  may 
be  applied  to  theology. 

larly  at  this  time,  has  produced  no  little  confusion,  not  only  hy  (lestroyinsj  the  bound- 
aries between  the  mere  a  priori  knowledge  of  God  and  a  positive  revelation,  biU  even 
more  by  giving  rise  to  the  thoroughly  inopportune  appearance  of  a  superficial  coinci- 
lence  of  Christianity  with  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  any  particular  time."  "  To 
coml)ine  metaphysical  and  theological  aigunicnts  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  a  religious  tradition  is  metaphysical  truth,  or  that  speculative  de- 
veloj)ments  have  a  Clii'istian  or  orthodox  character,  is  a  deceitful  process.  In  this  way 
many  now  attempt  to  construct  a  metaphysical  trinity  out  of  three  attributes  of  the- 
Divine  nature,  and  to  substitute  this  arliitrary  union  of  three  such  attributes  for  the 
original  Christian  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit."  Hunscn,  Ilijipolytus,  i,  p.  "ifil. 
'  Lord  Bacon  expresses  himself  stnmgly  against  the  confouniling  of  jihilosophy  and 
theology  with  each  other,  De  augment,  scientiae,  ix,  -IS?:  Qiicrnadniodum  enim  theo- 
logiaiii  in  philosophia  quaerere  perinde  est  ac  si  vivos  (piaeras  inter  mortuos,  ita  e 
contra  philosophiam  in  theologia  (puierere  n<m  alind  est  (piam  mortuos  (piaerere  inter 
vivos.  On  the  impropriety  of  subordinating  either  philoso])hy  or  theology  to  each 
other,  and  on  the  necessity  for  making  them  co-ordinates,  see  Hosenkrauz,  Eixykl., 
p.  12.  Comp.  Fritze,  Ideen  zur  Umgestalt.  d.  evang.  Kirche,  Magdeb.,  1841,  ]>.  II: 
"Theolog}'  is  not  the  mistress  of  philosophy,  nor  ought  it  to  become  the  servant  of 
any  particular  philosophical  system."  Kym,  Weltan.schiiuungen,  p.  33:  "Although 
philosophy  serves  as  the  handmaid  of  a.  particular  science,  e.  (f.  theology,  it  is  not  in 
the  way  of  s>ij)porling  the  tiain  of  .some  gracious  lady,  but  in  the  way  of  going  before 
it  to  afford  a  light  that  shall  conduct  the  science  home,  to  its  origin."  On  the  rela- 
tion of  religion  to  philosophy  and  its  several  Itranches  comp.  StefTensen,  in  (ielzer,  1S,')3, 
p  ](i!):  "Tliev  who  fancy  that  religion  will  ever  prostrate  itself  before  jdiilosophy  and 
transfer  to  it  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  are  certainly  very  silly.  Nor  would 
philosophv  accept  the  oflice  if  it  were  <»ffered.  .  .  .  But  it  is  (-(lually  certain  that  the 
spectaile  will  not  lie  seen  in  our  age,  of  philosophers  subordinating  tiieir  tiiiidiiug  Xi\ 
airthorities  in  whose  behalf  the  |)ious  pi^nplc  df  ditfricnl  ijciinminations  cleuiiind  faith.'' 
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'I'lie  objcrtioii  to  ])liil()si)pliy  (Ut'ivcmI  from  the  variety  of  systems 

is  as  shallow  as  an  attempt  to  arLfue  ai^ainst  revelation    j^-,,  sound  ob- 

<>n   the   irround   of   tlie    numl)er   of   ])Ositive   reiitrions.'    Jf^pti""  t"  piJ'- 

.  Ill         losoptiy     from 

Xor  do  we  mean  that  all  philosophies  are  equally  vaiu-   the  variety  of 

:ilde,  .^o  that  one  or  another  may  he  preferred  at  ))leas-  t'»« systems- 
lire.  Only  a  single  one  ean  he  the  true  pliil<)so|)Iiy,  and  to  it,  the 
absolute  truth,  all  sliould  strive  to  attain;  hut  the  more  genuine 
the  desire  to  attain  to  the  truth  the  less  liasty  will  the  min<l  l)e  in 
coming  to  a  conelusioii.  luasmueh  too,  as  any  particular  system 
can  present  only  relative  truth,  it  will  always  he  necessary  to  com- 
bine the  truths,  of  different  systems  into  a  higher  truth,  and  to 
avoid  their  errors.  Such  an  undertaking  is  not,  liowever,  adapted 
to  the  powers  of  a  single  mind,  and  sh(juld  therefore  be  entered 
upon  in  and  with  tlie  school,  rather  than  outside  and  irrespective  of 
it.  Until  the  student  has  become  a  master,  he  will  attach  himself 
with  preference  to  some  particular  school.  Which  one  he  shall 
select  is  not  without  importance  with  respect  to  both  philosophy 
and  theology;  but  it  is  a  less  serious  matter  in  its  bear-  xheoioa-y  does 
ings  upon  the  latter,  for  the  reason  that  theology  is  not  not  stand  or  fau 
so  dependent  on  any  system  oi  j)nilosopny  as  to  stand  system  of  phi- 
or  fall  with  it.  A  theologian  of  the  Kantian  school,  for  losophy. 
instance,  might  give  evidence  of  more  thorough  theological  acquire- 
ments, having  grown  beyond  the  limits  of  his  system,  than  one 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Hegel,  for  this,  among  other  reasons, 
that  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  is  independent  of  all  philo- 
sophical systems,  is  the  principal  qualification  for  a  theologian. 

While,  therefore,  allowing  freedom  to  speculation,  we  direct  at- 
tention to  the  breakers,  which  threaten  to  shipwreck  faith  unless 
a  competent  hand  is  at  the  helm.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  philos- 
ophy which  annihilates  God,  and  denies  the  existence  of  spirit  and 
moral  freedom,  a  bald  materialism,  in  short,  (sensation-  Both  sensation- 
alism), must  be  excluded.^    J5ut  the  spiritualistic  philos-   :|!f "  ^"'' '^^ 

/ '  II  alism  uncnns- 

ophy  (idealism),  Avhich  stands  opposed  to  materialism,   tian. 
which  regards  God  and  spirit  as  the  only  realities,  and  accordingly 
denies  the  existence  of  matter  and  the  world,  and  which  teaches 
an  unbounded,   absolute   lil)erty  by  deifying  the  Ego,  is  likewise 

'  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  Schiller  would  identify  himself  with  no  rcli<rion  out  of  re- 
gard foi'  religion,  and  with  none  of  all  the  philosophies  out  of  regard  for  philosophy;  but 
the  poleinioal  point  of  an  epigram  cannot  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  solid  edifice. 

In  o[)position  to  the  materialism  of  modern  times,  against  which  theology  is  called 
to  contend,  and  whose  representatives  are  Moleschott,  Karl  Vogt,  and  Biichner,  comp. 
the  works  of  Jul.  Schaller,  V.  W.  Tittmann,  J.  Frohschammer,  J.  G.  Fichte,  and  F. 
Fabri,  tiie  last  named  in  Herzog.,  Encykl.,  ix,  s.  v.,  Materialismus. 
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planted  in  an  iiiitlirolooical  position.  A  god  Avithont  a  world  is 
not  the  God  ol"  tlu-ology;  a  spirit  ■without  flesli  to  subjugate  is 
not  the  Christian  s})irit ;  liberty  that  does  not  involve  the  feeling 
of  dependence  is  not  tlie  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  The 
Bil)le  everywhere  presupposes  a  dualism,  or  ratlier  ]»arallelisni,  of 
God  and  the  world,  heaven  and  earth,  spirit  and  flesh,  etc.,  not 
as  rigid  and  irremediable,  ])ut  yet  as  an  actual  contrast  to  be 
overcome  by  the  might  of  Christianity.  In  this  way  two  other 
tendencies  are  obviated,  the  one  of  which  regards  such  contrasts 
as  rigidly  immovable  and  out  of  all  relation  to  each  other,  while 
the  other,  instead  of  reconciling  them  in  thought,  siin])ly  destroys 
them  by  an  authoritative  decision,  while  aiming  to  remove  them. 
Deism anrt pan-  The  former  tendency  is  (/risf/'c,  the  latter  jxint/teistic. 
theism  antago-  rpj^^  former  was  the  current  adversarv  <>f  an  earlier  age, 
iau  theology,      the  latter  is  the  antagonist  of  the  theology  of  to-day. 

The  term  deism  is  ap]»lied  to  a  conception  of  the  world  which 
not  only  distinguishes  between  it  and  God,  but  separates  God  from 
the  woild,  holding  that  the  only  God  who  exists  is  an  extra-  and 
su])ramundane  Being,  who  once  created  the  Avorld,  but  has  now 
left  it  to  the  operation  of  its  established  laws.  This  God  enters 
into  no  vital  relations  with  man  ;  he  stands  over  against  him,  in- 
deed, as  lawgiver  and  judge,  but  does  not  enter  into  human  na- 
ture, nor  communicate  himself  thereto.  The  deistic  conception  of 
the  relation  between  spirit  and  matter,  as  resembling  that  of  two 
laths  glued  together,'  is  in  harmony  with  the  separation  of  God 
from  the  world,  and  e(pially  rigid.  Nature,  too,  is  considered  a 
lifeless  mechanism;  and  the  tendency  of  deistic  morality  is  to  make 
every  thing  promote  the  self-gloritication  of  the  reason.  This  })hi- 
losopliy  denies  the  ])Ower  of  the  inclinations,  the  profound  influ- 
ences of  natural  conditions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vital  connexion 
of  the  spirit  Avith  (iod  on  the  other;  it  is  therefore  unable  to  appre- 
hend tlu'  nalure  of  sin  or  of  redemption  and  o-race,  the 
Deism  iiicapa-  .     .  .         '  ,  .'       .  . 

hienf ciiristiaii  mysteries  of  religious  communion,  or  the  significance 
^*^*^''^-  (,f   pniyer,    tiie   sacraments,   etc.     Over   against   Deism 

stands  the  phUoxajthi/  of  ulentities,  whicli  nnitis  tlic  contrasts  in 
question.  It  has  inucli  that  is  att  raci  i\  c  to  ilu-  imagination  and 
natural  feeling,   l)iit    Is   iiii;il)lc   to  alVord   ilmalilc  satisfaction;'"   for 

'  Fi)lli)vviiiii  all  expii'ssiuii  tlial  is  ap|ilic(l  liy  tlic  Koiiiiiila  ( "uiunrd.ae  to  (lie  two  na- 
tures in  Clirint,  Caniore  appmpiiately  reiiiaiks  lliat  "spirit  ami  matter  slmuiil  iieitlior 
be  separated  nor  idcntifieil,  imt  (listiii<;uis]ieil  ami  cfiinljiiieii." 

'^  Tzscliinier's  Kriefe  on  tlie  eoiifefsions  of  l!rinliMii|  (Fieips.,  isll),  :'•(■  instniclivc 
UlKin  tliis  jioint.  Conip.  |).  47  «'/</.,  wlieve  tl<e  millior  speal\>  of  tlie  iinpT'essions  made 
on  iiiiiiself  by  the  tlien  current  natiire-pliil<)soi)liy  of  Sihelling.     The  hideous  eiiarac- 
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iniismiic'li  as  it  assiiiiifs  tlu'  rliaractcr  of  pautlicisin  willi  reference 
to  the  relation  of  God  to  the  worM,  it  either  hises  (iod  in  the  world 
and  sinks  into  materialism,  or  it  resolves  the  world  into  God  and 
bee(nnes  idealism.     In  the  same  way  spirit  is  reduced   „,.,.,     , 

*'       1  ,  Thpolopical  and 

to  matter  (emancipation  of  the  flesh)  or  matter  is  con-  moral  outcome 
sumed  hy  spirit  (false  asceticism),  while  moral  freedom  ''^  ^■^'^^^*^i^^- 
becomes  a  mere  phantom.  Upon  this  teaching  ^;iii  becomes  a  nat- 
ural necessity,  and  redemption  a  divinely  contrived  ingenious  drama, 
while  the  deity  attains  to  consciousness  only  through  the  evolutions 
of  the  human  mind,  and  exhausts  itself  in  time,  through  the  endless 
process  of  the  immanent  develo])ment  of  thought. 

It  follows  that  oidy  t/utt  philosophy  can  make  a  league  with  the- 
ology Avhich  recognizes  a  living    personal    God,'   who   is   neither 

ter  of  paiitlieisni  is  adiuifably  described  by  Lamartiue  (Dernier  ciiant  du  pt-leriuage 
d'llarold,  [i.  IS):— 

Le  Dieu,  qu'adore  Harold,  est  cet  agent  supreme, 
Ce  Pan  niysterieux,  insoluble  problenie. 
Grand,  borne,  bon,  niauvais,  que  ce  vaste  univers 
Revele  a  ses  regards  sous  niille  aspects  divers; 
Etre  sans  atributs,  force  sans  providence, 
Exergant  au  hasard  une  aveugle  puissance; 
Vrai  Saturne,  enfantant,  devorant  tour  a  tour, 
Faisant  le  mal  sans  haine  et  le  bien  sans  amour; 
N'ayant  pour  dessein  qu'un  eternel  caprice, 
Ni  connnandant  ni  foi,  ni  loi,  ni  sacrifice; 
Livrant  le  faible  au  fort  et  le  juste  au  trepas, 
Et  (lont  la  raison  dit :  Est-il?  on  n'est-il  pas? 

With  this  eoinp.  a  poem  by  Schelling,  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fijr  spec.  Physik, 
1800,  and  continued  in  the  Anthologie  aus  Schelling's  Werke.  (Berl.,  1844),  p.  08. 
Much,  however,  may  seem  to  be  pantheism  from  the  staiid-]X)int  of  abstract  deism, 
that  is  not  so  in  reality.  Bunsen  remarks:  "The  immanence  of  God  in  the  world  is 
by  no  means  equivalent  to  pantheism;  for  the  life  of  God  and  his  continuance  in  it 
may  l)e  conceived  without  excluding  the  self-origination  of  (Jod  as  the  idea  and  will 
of  the  world,  and  the  independence  of  the  self-centred  l)k'<sed  Deity,  as  a  necessary 
result."  Gott  in  der  Geschichte,  p.  5. 

'  The  word  "  personal "  may,  of  course,  be  erroneously  explained,  so  as  to  involve 
the  nature  of  God  in  human  limitations;  but  it  has  become  one  of  the  tasks  of  modern 
philosophy  to  settle  this  very  idea  of  personality.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that 
the  distinction  between  the  ideas  person  and  indirtdual  should  be  preserved.  God  is 
not  an  individual  (though  so  eminent  a  thinker  of  former  years  as  Hamann  emploved 
this  designation)  but  person — not  a  person,  but  person  in  the  eminent  sense — absolute 
personality.  The  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  unity,  illus- 
trates, though  in  hieroglyphics,  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  An  idea  is 
not  to  be  rejected  as  untinnkable,  simply  because  it  is  involved  in  difficulties  to  our 
thought;  precisely  the  inexpressible  demands  the  most  energetic  efforts  of  the  nol)lest 
of  our  powers  and  thought.     Comp.  (in  addition  to  the  younger  Fichte)  the  treatise  of 
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excluded  from  the  world  nor  included  in  it,  and  who  l)oth  transcends 
the  world  and  is  immanent  in  it:  and  which  furthermore 

The  conditions  _  ' 

of  a  Christian  conceives  of  the  human  soul  and  body  as  oriianicaliy 
piiosopy.  related,  refusing-  to  make  of  spirit  merely  sublimated 
matter,  or  of  matter  the  precipitate  of  spirit,  and  acknowledging 
both  personal  freedom  and  a  free  personality  created  for  eternal 
ends.  We  designate  such  a  philosophy  as  theistic,^  in  contrast  with 
both  the  deistic  and  the  pantheistic,  and  accordingly  observe  that 
the  only  system  that  may  be  applied  to  Christian  theology  is  that 
The  only  pos-  of  pure  theism.  Whether  philosophy  can  of  itself  for- 
pwLoShythe'^  mulate  this  theism,  or,  renouncing  the  attemj.t,  whether 
j'^ti*'-  it  shall  devolve  the  task  upon  the  practical  reason  with 

Kant  and  Ilerbart,  or  upon  feeling  with  Jacobi,  or  ui)on  faith 
and  presentiment  with  Fries,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  ; 
for  we  are  not  concerned  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  i(U'a  of  person- 
ality in  a  scientific  light,  which  task  may  be  properly  reserved  for 
philosophy.  But  theology  can  never  strike  friendly  hands  with  a 
philoso})hical  conception  of  the  world,  which  eliminates  man's  per- 
sonal relation  to  God  and  consequently  destroys  religion,  the  basis 
of  all  theology  itself.'^  Nor  would  we  venture  to  assert,  irithoiit  a 
pi-eliminari/  imderstandiiKj,  that  the  j»hilosophy  must  be  "Christ- 
i;.n."  How  is  the  word  to  be  understood?  If  in  a  historical  r-ense. 
The  sense  in  it  a] (pears  that  all  modern  ])hiloso)diy,  having  come 
cphy'\mist''he  '"''*  '*^''"i?  through  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas,  is 
ciiristian.  Clu'istiaii;  and  this  is  true  of  such  ])hilosophies  as  are 

unchristian  in  theii-  results,  in  so  far  as  they  have  ])assed  through  a 
Christian  development.  Ihit  if  it  be  made  to  signify  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  should  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the 
philoso])hy,  that,  for  instance,  it  should  undertake  to  develop  thi' 
atonement  or  the  ])erson  of  Christ,  the  result  is  that  a  demand  is 
made  u))on  philoso])hy  for  which  its  ])ower  is  inade(|uate.^      Finally, 

Deiiilianlt,  Hefrriff  iler  IVrsiinliclikeit  niit  Rik'ksiclit  anf  Strauss  (in  Beitr;if.ro,  p.  85 
.s(/</. )  and  St'lienkel,  Idee  iler  IVisDnliclikeit  in  iiircr  Zeitbedeutiinfi  fih'  d.  tlieoi.  Wis- 
seuschaft,  etc.  Seiiaffii.,  lS5n,  and  also  id.,  Dof^niatiU,  i,  p.  2!t  .S77. 

'It  must  be  conceded  that  tliese  terms  are  arbitrarily  applied  ;  hut  tiie\  are  em- 
ployed in  harmony  with  tlie  current  iisajre.  Comp.  Deinhardt,  Katejiurie  des  c'.iiist- 
liclicn  Tlieisnms,  in  Ueitrii^re,  p.  t'.7  .syy.  The  word  t/nisni  is  still  used,  however,  ns 
Kvnonvmous  with  t/iism,  Ity  some  authors  (as  Kym,  /.  <-.). 

''  Lotze  somewhere  makes  the  appro]iriale  remark.  lliat  "the  truly  real,  which  is  and 
is  lobe,  is  not  matter  antl  still  less  itiea,  1)mI  liie  livini;  and  peisoual  Spirit  oC  (ioil  and 
the  world  of  personal  spirits  which  lie  has  created."  Theol();;y  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  content  itself  with  this  philosojihical  result. 

'"  Van  (Kisterzee  pn-sents  the  distinction  between  the  ninhriiif  of  philosojihy  and 
that  of  theolo^v  in  a  very  Hutisfactory  iinmner.     Tiiis  distinction  oiue  accepted,  the 
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if  its  ideas  aro  to  1)0  ilcriviMl  from  otlicr  sotiroes,  f.  f/.,  from  tlic 
Bihlc  (tlic  tliDiii^lit  lias  oxprt'ssioi)  in  talk  ;il)out  a  liiblical  jihilos- 
o]»liy),  it  must  c'l-aso  to  he  ])liil()so))liy  arid  lose  itself  in  dogmatics. 
A  different  judgment  must  l)e  formed  of  the  so-called  j>/i/7(>.s<>j>/ii/ 
of  Cfiristinnity,  which  doi's  not  attem))t  an  a  priori  explanation  of 
the  Christian  Revelation,  but  regards  it  as  existing,  and  seeks  to 
comprehend  it  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  rea- 
son. It  is  accordingly  a  part  of  the  general  philosophy  of  religion, 
or  also  of  the  philosoph)'  of  history,  and.  may  as  readily  be  under- 
taken from  an  unchristian  as  a  Christian  point  of  view.' 

SECTION  IX. 

VALUE    OF    THE    SEVERAL    I5RANCHES    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

No  single  de])artment  of  philosophical  iufpiiry  can  l)e  made  at  will 
to  possess  s])ecial  prominence  for  the  tlu'<)lugian,  sin(;e  philosophy  is 
an  organic  Avhole;  but  the  field  of  ethics — moral  ])hilosophy  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion — will  more  })articularly  come  into  relations 
with  theology,  in  addition  to  the  formal  elements  of  philoso}>hy 
(logic,  dialectics)  and  its  general  bases  (psychology,  anthropology). 

In  recent  times  the  encydopfpAla  of  philosiophy  has  been  included 
among  the  subjects  usually  presented,  in  academical  Branches  of  phi- 
lectures;  and  its  study  should  l>e  urged  upon  the  the-  are'''''|mp,'rtan'l 
ologian,  as  of  primary  importance.^  Ordinary  logic,  as  to  theology. 
it  was  occasionally  taught  in  preparatory  schools  or  more  generally 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  university  course,  had  temporarily  lost 
much  of  its  sigu-ificance  for  many  students,  in  view  of  the  entire 

confusion  of  pliilosophy  and  theology  is  readily  avoided :  "  Theology  is  distinguished 
from  speculative  philosophy  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  takes  the  pure  human  con- 
sciousness as  its  starting  point,  theology,  on  the  contrary,  must,  above  all,  take  ac- 
count with  an  historical  fact,  with  the  belief  of  the  community  in  a  divine  revelation. 
It  makes  the  subject  and  ground  of  this  belief  the  material  for  its  investigation,  in 
order  to  purify  the  idea,  to  develop  it,  and  when  necessary  to  defend  it.  It  is  'une 
f)hilosophie,  dont  la  Ijase  est  donnee'  (Vinet),  and  thus,  as  a  science,  sustains  a  two- 
fold character.  It  proceeds  fiom  that  which  is  given,  not  in  order  to  leave  it  as  it  is 
given;  it  reasons  and  philosophizes,  but  not  in  the  abstract.  Its  material  is  an  his- 
torical product,  but  it  must  treat  this  in  a  Christian  philosophical  (really  critical) 
method."  (Christian  Dogmatics,  Amer.  ed.,  v.  i,  p.  2). 

'  Comp.,  however.  Pelt.  Encvkl.,  p.  541  sqq.,  and  J.  P.  Lange,  Phil.  Dogmatik. 

-  Ilerbart,  Troxler.  and  Hegel  published  philosophical  encyclopaedias.  Opperniann, 
Encykl.  d.  Philosophie,  Hanover,  1844  ;  F.  C.  CaUisen.  Propaedeutik  d.  Phil.,  Schleswig, 
ls4t) ;  K.  Ph.  Fischer,  Grundzuge  des  Systems  d.  Philosophie  u.  Encykl.  d.  Phil.  Wis- 
senschaften.  Erlangen,  1848-.52  and  55,  3  vols.;  K.  Rosenkranz.  System  d.  Wissen- 
schaften,  etc.,  Konigsberg,  1830;  H.  Ritter,  Encykl.  d.  phil.  Wissenschaften,  3  vols. 
Gottingen,  1862-64.  Comp.  L.  Tobler.  Phil.  Propaedeutik  auf  Gymnasien  in  the 
Neue  Schweiz.  Museum  of  Ribbeck,  Kochly  and  Fischer.  1861.  No.  4. 
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transformation  of  j)liilosoj)liy  ;  Imt  as  the  ])aro\-ysiu  wore  off,  the 
reaction  caused  a  more  zeaU)us  return  to  logical  sobriety,  without 
which  all  philosophizing  becomes  simply  a  tumultuous  confusion. 

Fsyrholo;/!/,  wliich  for  a  ix-riod  of  consi(leral)le  length  had  been 
moving  in  abstract  categories,  presenting  the  life  of  the  soul  apart 
from  the  conditions  of  physical  life,  was,  after  the  return  from  this 
exclusive  spiritualism,  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  field  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  brought  into  connexion  with  physiology — as- 
suredly an  advantageous  change  for  science.  This  change  involved 
the  danger,  however,  of  losing  the  soul-life  in  that  of  the  body,  and 
Importance  to  of  there'oy  })assing  from  spiritualism  into  materialism. 
Sil^^jScho'  A  truepliilosophy  of  religion  will  always  be  dependent 
ogy.  on  a  thorough  psychology,  a  genuine  i)liil()S()phieal  ex- 

position of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  various  manifestations 
(anthropology).  An  illustration  is  found  in  the  relation  between 
faith  and  knowledge,  to  determine  which  is  the  office' of  })liilosophy, 
but  Avhose  demonstration  depends  essentially  ujjon  psychological  pos- 
tulates. The  old,  Socratic  maxim,  "  Know  thyself,"  forms  the  under- 
lying basis  of  all  knowledge.  A  further  (piestion  arises,  liowever, 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  even  an  objective  apprehension  of 
"the  thing  in  itself"  is  possible  to  s])eculative  j)hilosoi)hy — the  great 
question  to  which  various  answers  have  contiinied  to  be  returned 
since  the  days  of  Kant.  This  leads  into  fields  which  are  often  des- 
ignated by  the  names  of  ontology  and  metaphysics.  The  names  have 
been  exchanged  for  others,  indeed  ;  but  the  departments  to  which 
they  apply  will  constitute  the  field  of  Mi-cuWad  specif/dtivejj/iilosoj'/iy. 

If  we  recur  to  the  ancient  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  division  of 
philosophy  into  physics,  ethics,  and  dialectics,  we  obtain  an  ana- 
logue to  the  different  branches  of  study  treated  of  in  §  5,  which 
are  also  designated  as  ])hilos()phical  studies  in  the  broad  sense. 
Logic  (dialectics)  will  correspond  to  philology  and  mathematics, 
physics  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  ethics  to  history.  If  we  apply 
the  modern  terminology,  we  have  on  the  one  liand  a  phenom- 
Phiiosophy  <ii-  enology  of  nature,  and  on  the  (it  her  a  plu'iionienology 
visibit- into  that     £  mind  :  on   the  one   hand  natural  i)hilosoi)hv,  on  tlie 

of   naliiri'   and  '  '      .  ... 

thatofniind.  other  moral  ])hiiosophy  (the  metaphysics  ol  morality) 
and  the  philosojdiy  of  law  (natural  justice),  of  religiim,  and  of  his- 
tory. It  must  be  left  to  philosophy  if  self  to  determine  the  relation 
sustained  by  the  philosophy  <»f  nature  to  empirical  natural  science, 
or  by  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  religion  and  its  historical  mani- 
festation in  actual  life.  We  likewise  referred  to  the  arts,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sciences;  and  we  here  find  available  a  jdiilosophy  of  the 
beautiful  also — a^sthdics    the  philosopliy  of  art. 
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The  history  of  plulvsoplnj  is  neccs.sary  to  the  study  of  jtliilusojtliy 
itself ;  but  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  history  of  religion,  Churcii,  and 
doctrine,  its  consideration  is  referred  to  another  place. 
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SECTION  X. 
THE   PREVAILING  TENDENCIES   OF  TIIEOEOGICAL  TnOUGHT. 

The  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  various  theological  tciuleiicies 
and  the  choice  of  a  position  with  regard  to  them,  are  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  determination  of  tlie  relation  of  philosophy  to  the- 
ology, though  not  dependent  on  it  alone.  A  characterization  of 
these  tendencies  becomes  necessary  at  this  point,  because  their  in- 
fluence makes  itself  felt  throughout  the  entire  science;  but  this  is 
by  uo  means  designed  to  lead  to  a  definite  conclusion,  which  is 
rather  to  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  theological  study 
itself. 

The  history  of  the  subject  enables  us  to  recognize  in  the  early 
^,     ,    .    ,^        Church  two  tendencies  which  came  into  frequent  con- 

Tlieological  ten-  ^  ^  '■ 

di'iicies  in  the  flict  with  each  other  (comp.  >;  3).  The  one  was  more 
early  Chuirh.  particularly  inclined  to  hold  fast  to  the  legal,  literal, 
traditional ;  the  other,  more  inde])endent,  tended  to  pass  beyond 
these  limits.  A  Petrine  and  a  Pauline  tendency  were  manifest  even 
among  the  primitive  Christians.  The  earliest  heresies  took  the 
form  of  Ebionitism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Gnosticism  on  the 
other;  but  transitions  from  tlie  one  to  the  other  (Clementines),  or 
modifications  of  them  (Montanism  as  a  modification  of  Ebionitismy), 
took  place  even  at  this  stage.  The  same  contrast  was  re]>eated 
within  the  ))ale  of  tlie  catholic  orthodox  Church,  Justin,  IrenaMis, 
and  Tertullian  being  on  the  one  side,  and  Clement  and  Origen  on 
the  other.  The  succeeding  controversies  in  the  Chiinh  likewise 
presented  the  two  oi)posing  tendencies,  though  y»'t  undevelo))ed 
and  unconscious,  in  contrast  with  each  other,  until  in  a  later  day 
they  assunu'cl  the  forms  of  rationalism  and  supernatiu-alism.  The 
strict  Ariaus  (Eunomius),  for  instance,  insisted  tliat  Divine  tilings 
could  be  comprehended,  while  the  great  defenders  of  ortluxhtxy  in 
that  age  sought  to  guard  their  inccmiprehensible  and  mysterious 
diaracter  by  the  development  of  awe-inspiring  formulas.  In  like 
manner,  Nestorius,  and  with  him  the  school  of  Antioch,  represented 
a  sober,  intelligently  discriminating  tendency,  pervaded  by  tlio 
breath  of  a  mild  piety,  while  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  his  party 
comprehended  religious  ideas  in  com])act  forms  of  ex])ressiou  cal- 
culated to  challenge  contradiction  on  the  jiart  of  reason,  c //.,  <tod 
has  died,  and  similar  expressions.  'I'he  same  contrast  a])]K'ars  in 
the  ])ractical  field,  where  Pelagius  gaxc  the  first  place  to  liuman 
liberty,  while  Augustiiu'  assigned  the  fiist  place  to  the  grace  of  (Tod. 
In  the  domain  of  ethics,  the   fui-nicr  is  an   atoinis',  and   the  latter 
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a  dynamist.  Fartlicr  on,  in  the  MiiMl*-  Ages,  the  sacramental  con- 
troversy shows  an  inclination  on  tlir  part  of  some  (Ka-  Theological 
tranums,     r>eren<j;arius)     towai-il     intcllitfeiit    reflection,    i^ntif"'"'^    in 

•  .  '  '    tlif    M  1  tid  le 

while  others  (Pascliasius  Jia<llicrt iis,  Lant'ranc)  hold  last    Ages. 

the  traiisci'ndeiital  and  iiiconnti-chcnsihlc  even  in  outwai'd  thinii's,  and 
cndi-avor  to  cnihody  it  to  the  senses.  John  Sc(»tus  Erigena,  a  ])he- 
noinenal  chaiMcter,  but  isolated  and  unappreciated,  coinhined  in 
hinisi'lf  Itoth  i-ationalistic  and  mystical  elements.  Among  scho- 
lastics, Aljelard,  Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  and  Roscelin,  although  not 
absolute  rationalists,  yet  belong  to  the  class  of  rational  theologians, 
while  Anselm  emphasizes  faith,  at  the  same  time,  however,  striving 
to  ai)prehend  it  by  the  reason.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  supported 
strictly  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  the  weight  of  his 
])ersonal  intluence.  The  mystics  sought  to  intensify  and  give  de})th 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  in  tlieir  hands  the  positive  Avas 
often  ti'ansformed  into  the  ideal,  an<l  liistory,  as  in  the  case  of 
Origen,  1)ecame  a  synd)ol  aiid  an  allegory.  They  were  thus  Tincon- 
sciously  borne  in  the  direction  of  rationalism.  It  is  worthy  of  ntjte 
that  in  the  last  })eri()d  of  scholasticism  the  prevalent  nominalism 
introduced  a  sceptical  si)irit,  which  was  counterbalanced  by  a  pure- 
Iv  external  su])ernaturalism,  based,  however,  on  authority.  The 
relation  between  faith  and  knowledge  thus  became  unnatural,  the 
renunciation  of  scientific  a})prehension  on  the  pai't  of  faith  resulting 
in  blind  credulity,  while  irreverent  thought  and  speculation  degen- 
erated into  frivolous  un1)elief. 

The  Reformation  cannot  be  regarded  as  exclusively  the  precursor 
of  rationalism  or  the  founder  of  supernaturalism.  Least  of  all  was 
it  the  precursor  of  rationalism  in  its  broad  manifesta-  ^pojo^ip^i 
tion  and  its  immediate  results.  Luther  was  decidedly  srint  of  the 
oi)])ostd  to  all  subtleties  (comp.  §  7).  Erasmus  mani- 
fested far  more  rationalistic  tendencies.  Many  have  attempted  to 
class  ZAvingle  with  the  founders  of  rationalism,  but  certainly  with- 
out cause,  if  the  language  is  employed  in  the  absolute  or  even  the 
popular  sense.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Zwingle,  who 
combined  soberness  of  judgment,  ^ith  all  his  impulsive  energy,  and 
sympathized  with  the  classical  humanism  of  the  Erasmian  school, 
stands,  at  first  sight,  more  nearly  related  to  rationalism,  than  the 
realistic  and  positive  Calvin,  with  his  leaning  toward  strict  super- 
naturalism;  but  the  latter  was,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  his  opponents  in  the  critical  spirit,  nor  even  averse  to  the 
employment  of  such  weapons  as  rationalism  subsequently  used  in 
its  conflict  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  (comp.  his  disjtute 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  with  Westphal).     The  rationalistic  principle 
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•was  cK'arly  manilVstod,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  Ity  the  antitrinitarians 
and  thi'ir  open  and  ooneoaU^d  fritMids,  and  it  finally  hocanie  settled. 
althou<ih  as  yet  not  fully  develo])ed,  and  eonihined  with  a  formal 
suiiernaturalisni,  in  StKinianisni.  Sel>.  Franek,  8elnvenkfeld,  and 
Theobahl  'rhanur,  the  latter  espinially,  lonibmed  rati»>nalistie  ele- 
ments with  their  mystical  and  tlu'osdphie  tendencies. 

In  the  lieformed  C'hiireh  Armiiiianism  broke  throuijh  the  limits 
Theoiopical   of  strict  orthodoxy  in  the  sc\  I'liti'cnth  i-entiiry;  and  the 

teiKioiui.-s  of  i„rt,n.,j^.^.  „f  Enolif;h  Deism  sot.n  after  the  beuinnini;  of 
the    lith   ci'U-  -^  _  -  '^ 

tiny.  the  einhteenth,  leil  Christian  apoloi^ists  to  grant  many 

concessions  to  the  >|iiiit  of  the  aiii'.     .V  system  of  natural  (ratittnal) 

theoloiiy  took  root  lieside  tlie  revi'aled  (positive,  Scripturally  eei'le- 

siastical),  while  the  demonstrative  method   (beginninu:  with  Wolf, 

eomp.  jj   7).  drew  the  meshes  of  rationalistic  cate<i'ories  throuvili  the 

substance  of  orthodoxy.     Pietism,  whii-h  had  formerly  been  at  odds 

with  orthodoxy,  now  entered  into  a  leautn'  with  it  for  tlu'  defence 

of  Biblical  suj)ernatnralism,  which  was  beinn'  shattered  by  tlu'  at- 

Ti)w>ii>kryiiitiu'   tacks  oi'  criticism    (Lessinu:,   Semler).     This  continued 

l8tu ceuniry.      ^^^^^•^]  ^]^^,  api)earance  of  Kant,  who  ujuavelle.l  all  that 

had  liitherto  been  woven,  disi'haroetl  the  pure  reason  from  all  ])ar- 

tieipation  in  theolouy  while  assio;nini»;  to  tlie  practical  reason  the  in- 

lierited  (h)i'trini's  of  God  and  immortality,  and  assioncd  to  nioralitv 

the  (•ategoristal   imperative  as  its  basis,     '['he  more  definite  use  of 

thi'   terms  rationalism  and   supernaturalism  dates  form  that  jU'riod 

(m()re  particidarly  from  the  issue  of  the  work.  Die  Heliirion  imier- 

halb   dcr    CTren/.en   tier   blossen   Vernunft.    170:?).      Kant    maki's   a 

sharp  distinction  bt-twei'u  rationalism  and  naturalism,  which  should 

always   \)v   observed.'      (n'rnian   rationalism,   as   it    was   develo])ed 

,,, .  ,  ,   thriuiLrh  the  tendi'ucics  of  that  aire,  thouixh  nt>t  throu>xh 

I  lilef   traits  »f  ;  .  >-    '  r-  .- 

miuit'innitioii-  the  direct  infiuenee  of  Kant,  is.  in  its  formal  character, 
distinijuished  from  supernaturalism  chietly  in  that  it 
eon>«idcrs  as  iiU-ntical  with  the  di'inands  of  reason,  what  the  latter 
conceives  to  be  a  supernatural  revi'Iation,  and  in  that  it  conseipient- 
ly  endeavors  to  I'Xplain  away  by  tricks  of  interpretation  all  that  is 

'  .\  tlistinrtioii  similar  Id  .lliat  tn'twooii  ladiralisin  ami  lilu'ialism  in  tlio  tioM  of 
politiis,  altlinii;;li  tlu'v  ofti-n  pass  into  imu-Ii  otlu>r.  I'omp.  Kant,  IJcl.  imioriiaU)  d. 
<iit'n/..  (I.  Itloss.  Vorminft,  p.  21t>  .vy.  Tlu-  ilosi';nation  "  latioualist "  is,  liowovor,  of 
t-arlicr  ilato.  The  torms  Kationistii>  luui  Hutiooinistio  woro  oniplovpil  us  eatly  as  tho 
iK'ninninfj  of  the  si'voiiteontli  i-i-ntiiry,  dmiiii;  a  ooiitioviMsy  at  lU'linstodt  lu'twoou  the 
oinhodox  ami  the  lininaiiists  (i-onip.  Ilonko,  (n'orj;  Calixt,  ]i.  'J  IS).  .V  sect  whoso  nd- 
hiTt-nts  denoiuinatt'd  thi'insi-lvos  "rationalists,"  existi'd  in  Kniiland  in  ItHti;  and 
Suoro,  limin'.:  a  disputation  in  A.  D.  17<M>,  classed  "  Hationalista-,  Nalmalistii".  Lilu'i-- 
tini,  Srcptiii,  <|iiin  imo  Alhei"  topothor.  Coinp.  LoihUr,  (u-sih.  dos  enfrlisihen  Deis- 
mus,  p.  f.l,  and  Tholuck,  Venn.  Si-luiften,  ii,  |>.  'J(>. 
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snponiatnral  in  t!u'  Si'rii>tnrt.s,  or  i-lso  mtUs  to  i>l>viate  its  foivt'U'*  lu'- 
iiiir  nu'ivly  the  opinion  of  the  time  and  poojile  in  t|m'stion.  It  holds 
fast  rliii-tly  to  th*,-  i-thics  of  Christianity.  This  formal  ilitTt-riMK-t'  nat- 
iirally  iniplii's  tlu-  niatorial,  with  nfiMvnoe  to  tht.'s|K-iitiially  Christian 
dortrines  of  tlie  person  of  Christ,  tlu-  Trinity,  original  sin,  the  merits 
of  Christ,  retlemptiiMi,  esihatoloiry,  etc.  Freqiunt  apjtroximatit>ns of 
the  two  sysUMns  to  each  otlier  !.)eeameap}»arent.  however,  Appn^cii.'^  .  f 
at  an  earlv  dav.  Biblical  supcrnaturalism  lU-parted  in  ™''""»'>^"'  »'"» 
many  respects  from  the  ancient  orthodox  d«>ctrine  of  to eaioii  other, 
the  Chnrch,  and  often  agreed  witli  8ocinianism  in  sim]>ly  retaining 
the  merely  formal  idea  of  a  revelation,  so  that  the  controversy  turned 
not  so  much  up(»n  the  contents  of  di>ctrine  as  ujton  the  way  l>v  which 
it  lad  '>een  reached.  Kationalism.  on  the  other  hand,  si>uuht  to 
demons. rate  its  agreement  with  the  Bible  in  essential  j)oints,  and 
established  itself  as  Biblical  rationalism,  in  opposition  to  doctrines 
of  the  Church  as  develoinni  beyond  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  recent  speculations.  Mutual  concessions  led  to  a  rational 
suj>ernaturalism  and  a  supernatural  rationalism.  ^Meanwhile,  the 
active  intellect  of  theologians  like  Herder,  had  already  ^-^^  ,iireition 
solved  the  contradiction  in  the  last  centurv,  l>v  resrJ^rding  K>veii  to  tiieoi- 

T,         ,      .  ,  ,      .  i    1    '       •"       ^>       "      •^'f.ii'  l>^  Hei\it>r 

Kevelation.  not  as  an  abstractly  imparted  iloctrme  irom  an«i  sohWer- 
(T(^d  to  men,  but  as  a  Divine  ami  human  fact,  to  which  ""»'•''<''"• 
th.e  Bible  gives  a  living  testimony,  without  attempting  to  jdace 
in  the  hands  of  the  systematic  theoU)gian  a  finished  corpus  doo- 
trimr.  Kleuker,  too,  insisted  upon  the  recognition  of  the  divine- 
ly oriven  facts,  while  entertaining  freer  views  resjiecting  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Scrij^tures  which  had  been  identitied  with  revelation 
itself." 

But  it  Avas  reserved  for  Schleiermacher,  more  than  all  others, 
to  allav  the  eontlict  between  rationalism  and  supernaturalism." 
tty  makinir  the  historical  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  acknowl- 
edirnient  of  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  criterion  by 
which  to  judiie.  The  contrast  between  sin  and  grace,  which  had 
received  a  superficial  treatment  at  the  hands  even  of  many  Biblical 
supernatui-alists,  was  again  apprehended  in  its  jirofountl  significance, 

'  Coiupare  S.  Katjoti.  Johaiin  Ki ioilriih  Kleuker  und  Briefe  seiner  Fieun<le,  Gottin- 
gen,  184-2. 

*  "  I,  for  inv  piKir  part,"  savj;  Schleiermaeher,  "  begin  to  feel  unooiufortaUle  as  soon 
as  I  listen  to  the  on-nish  of  the  ' n\-,  irra-,  and  supra-.'  because  to  my  mind  this  tei- 
minology  simply  serves  to  inerease  the  tansrle  of  the  confusion,"  (Zusrabe  zu  Sohreiben 
an  Herrn  Amnion,  Berlin.  IS18.  p.  14).  Ooncernins  the  intluenoe  of  JH-hleiermacher 
on  the  vlevelopment  of  modern  theology,  comp.  K.  Sn-hwarz  Geseh.  d.  neuesten  Tlieol- 
ogie,  p.  29  vyy.,  1st  ed 
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and  the  ]>i-()|K'r  inaiiifcstatioii  uf  C4o(l  Avas  seen  to  be  his  manifesta- 
tion in  Christ  lor  the  ivtleniption  of  tlie  worhl.  Sul)se<iuent  si)ec'u- 
lation  lilvL'wise  rendered  material  aid  to  the  introtluetion  of  a  more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  idea  of  revelation,  and  tlie  wiiole  oi 
recent  theology — to  whose  development,  in  addition  to 
lives  of  the  re-  Schleiemiacher,  de  >\  ette,  .Marliemeke,  Daul),  .Nitzscli, 
cent  theology,  ^westen,  llase,  Ullmaim,  Jul.  .Midler,  Dorner,  Al. 
Schweizer,  Schenkel,  Liehner,  Martensen,  Kothe,  and  Lange  con- 
tributed, tliough  occupying  very  dilfereiit  points  of  view — must  be 
considereil  as  having  passed  beyond  the  ancient  controversy  be- 
tween rati(jnalism  and  suj)ernaturalism.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  antagonism  has  l)een  removed,  but  merely  that  it  has 
entered  on  a  new  stage.     For, 

1.   The  more  modern  tendency,    generally  siicculatively  mediat- 
,     u](r    is  suspected  by  both  the  older  rationalistic  and  the 

The   old  strife         »»  I  J  ... 

in  its  newer  older  supernaturalist  schools  of  imposing  a  new  sense 
*"'""'^'  on  the  ancient  teacdiings  of  the  Church,  and  of  using 

words  to  conceal  dishonest  practices.  At  this  ];oint  everything 
depends  ui)on  a  correct  a))i)rehension  of  the  rehition  of  the  undevel- 
0])ed  to  the  develo))ed,  the  immediate  contents  of  the  Scriptures  to 
what  has  liccii  historically  and  intellectually  iid'erred,  as  also  upon 
a  pro)ter  distinction  between  the  religious  element  and  the  ever- 
changing  forms  of  scientific  expression. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  ])ant]ieistic  s))irit  has  often 
donned  the  garb  of  superior  orthodoxy  in  an  insulting  comj^ar- 
ison  of  itself  with  rationalism,  although  the  latter  honestly  de- 
nied what  it  believed  itself  com])elled  to  deny,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  decisively  retained  a  belief  in  God  and  immortality  ac- 
cording to  the  theistic  view.'  "^Fhe  reproaches'  of  ]iantlu'ism  do 
not  aiii)ly  in  every  case,  however;  and,  for  itself,  rationalism  has 
often  found  it  difficult  while  o])])osing  ])ant]ieism,  to  deny  the  cliarge 
of  sheer  deism  ami  naturalism.  'I'he  vulgar  r.it  ionalism,  having 
fallen  Ijehind  in  the  march  of  jtrogress,  is,  with  nil  its  nndcfstainl- 
ing  and  j)ractical  thoroughness,  deficient  in  intcllccl  nal  mobility 
A\  hen  engaged  upon  details,  and  is  deficient   also  in  a  jiroi'oiind   ap- 

'  "It  shoulil  1)0  creilituil  to  tlio  nicniory  of  nilioiiiilisiii,  tlial  it  did  not  rcjei't  tlio 
iilc'ii  of  personality,  nor  toaeli  an  iiii|>('r:-onal  (iod,  an  impersonal  Clirist,  an  impersonal 
liunian  .sonl,  i.e.,  one  incapalile  of  cxi.xtinii  after  deatli.  In  its  more  noMe  representa- 
tives, at  least,  the  disei|)les  and  sneeessors  of  Kant,  it  ilisplays  tlie  praisewortliy  am- 
otion to  secnre  dojrniatie  reeofinition  for  an  ahsoliilely  perfect,  personal  (iod,  who 
frovern?  the  world  in  the  interests  of  moral  ends,  an  ethically  jierfect  Christ,  who  is 
ediieatinf;  the  worhl  for  moral  purposes,  and  a  linman  personal  sonl,  which  is  ca])at)le 
of  endless  moral  perfection,  and  is  lieiii;.'  trained  on  earth  hy  Christianity  for  the  here- 
after."    .S'henkcl,  Idee  dcr  rersolilichkeit,  p.  i'.. 
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pri-licnsion  of  the  nature  ■>{'  icli^inn  aii<l  ( 'hi-ist  iaiiity,  while,  (U's))itt' 
it>  |>i-aiM'\\ DIM  hy  imtrality,  it  also  lacks  the  (k-voiit  ilisjiosition  in 
w  iiieji  all  ri'liuious  inspiration  lias  its  rise.  This  aj)j)lies  also,  tliotHjli 
in  a  tlitt'erent  manner,  to  the  older  JVildieal  sn]iei-nat uralisni,  which 
rests  upon  a  more  solid  foundation,  indeed,  Ifiil  without  deiivinLr  an 
adecpiate  benefit  from  this  advantage. 

Ill  the  current  eonfliet  modern  pieti-sm  lias  taken  the  ])lace  of  the 
older  supernaturalism.     The  earlier  pietism'  contrasted 

.   ,        ,  .    .  .  .  The  position  of 

With  the  orthodoxy  ol  its  time,  m  that  it  represented  pinism  in  the 
the  independent,  active  j)rinciple  in  the  Church,  and  ''"^^^^^■ 
the  interests  of  practical  Christianity  (Spener,  Francke).  It  as- 
sumed a  weaker  position  after  tlie  days  of  the  AVolfian  pliilosophy, 
and  often  assailed  science  at  improper  points  (the  pietistic  oiti)osi- 
tion  at  Halle  against  Wolf).  Pietism  joins  the  older  sui)ernatural- 
ism  in  holding  strongly  to  the  Scriptures;  hut  what  was  a  di-ad 
form  with  the  latter,  has  become  a  living  body  with  the  former.  It 
regards  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  life,  and  like  the  later  theology, 
it  attaches  great  imjK)itance  to  the  contrast  between  sin  and  grace, 
with  tlie  difference  that  it  rejects  the  speculative  element  and  con- 
tines  itself  Avholly  to  the  practical.  It  is  only  too  prone,  however, 
to  commit  the  error  of  confounding  dogmatic  Christianity  with 
]>ractical,  in  its  zealous  defense  of  the  letter,  or  to  be  led  astray, 
while  striving  to  be  piotisly  intelligent,  into  insipidity  and  arbitrari- 
ness. To  this  must  be  added  a  fondness  for  dabbling  with  philos- 
ophy and  natural  science  without  honestly  examining  their  claims, 
or,  in  case  it  renounces  every  pretence  to  scientific  character,  a  dis- 
l>osition  to  vaunt  itself  in  pious  jihraseology,  which  naturally  assumes 
the  appearance  of  cant. 

"  The  name,  as  is  well  known,  came  into  current  use  in  the  time  of  Spener  and 
Francke.  At  that  time  the  pietists  (as  liberals)  stood  opposed  to  the  strictly  orthodox. 
Their  buoyant  and  pious  spiritual  life  soon,  however,  <:ave  way  to  ascetic  formalism. 
This  was  pietism  on  its  practical  side  (afPected  jiiety);  our  concern  is  with  dogmatic 
pietism.  The  latter  clinps  emphatically  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestant- 
ism, both  the  foi-mal,  as  involved  in  the  principle  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  material,  of  sin  and  justification,  in  which  connexion  it  strongly  emphasizes 
the  natural  corruption  of  man  and  his  moral  inat)ility  when  not  aided  l)y  grace  (conip. 
von  Tolln  and  Bretschneider  in  the  passages  cited  below).  In  these  respects  it  can- 
not V)e  justly  charged  with  sectarianism ;  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  always  appealed  to 
its  orthodoxy,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  rationalism.  But  its  devotion  to 
the  letter  is  not  yet  a  proof  of  the  Protestant  spirit ;  and  the  words  will  apply  here, 
"Duo  cum  faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem,"  and,  "C'est  le  ton,  qui  fait  la  musiqiie." 
Luther's  energetic  nature  certainly  wrought  out  the  doctrine  internally  with  different 
results,  and  gave  to  it  a  different  outward  bearing,  from  what  a  sickly  languishing 
pietism  is  aide  to  furnish.  The  entire  life-conception  of  the  Reformation  was  sound- 
ly pious,  but  far  from  being  morbidly  pietistic. 
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Mysticism,'  -which  has  been  improju'rly  fonrouiKU'd  witli  piotism, 
Themvsticten-  P^'^^'^^'^ts  a  more  attractive  appearance.  It  is  more  an- 
dency  in  theoi-  cieut  than  j>ietism,  being  as  old  as  the  Ciuirch,  and 
"^^"  even    older.     It   is   really  religion   itself    in   the    exact 

sense,  as  the  latter  ap})ears  when  restricted  to  its  immediate  self 
and  not  aided  by  intelligent  knowledge,  t»r  when,  guided  by  the  im- 
agination, it  wanders  oif  into  the  labyrinths  of  theosophy,  while  in 
the  practical  field  it  either  gives  way  to  the  contemplative  inactivity 
of  quietism  or  manifests  itself  as  enthusiasm.  Mysticism  is  super- 
naturalism,  inasmuch  as  it  rests  on  the  assumption  of  an  immediate 
enlightening  influence  from  above  and  of  an  actual  communion  of 
the  Divine  with  the  human;  it  can  never,  therefore,  come  to  terms 
with  the  vulgar  rationalism.*  But  it  differs  from  the  formal  Bildi- 
cal  supernaturalism  in  not  limiting  revelation  entirely  to  the  writ- 
ten word,  listening  rather  to  the  internal  word,  and  evincing  a  strong 
inclination  to  convert  the  positive  features  into  allegory,  and  the 
historical  facts  into  ideal  vagai-ies.  It  has  this  tendency  in  com- 
mon with  the  idealistic  rationalism,  as  may  be  seen,  e.  g.,  in  Swe- 
denborg. 

Another  new  form  t)f  supernaturalism  is  the  ecclesiastical  posi- 
Ecciesiasticai  tivism  and  confessionalism,  which  again  asserts  itself 
confessiouaiism.  ^yjti,  power.  This  tendency,  not  content  with  Bibli- 
cal orthodoxy,  lays  stress  upon  assent  to  the  teachings  of  symbol- 
ical books  as  the  necessary  criterion  of  a  coi-rect  belief,  and  aims 

'  The  derivation  is  from  fivu,  /nvaTrjc;,  fiva-r/pLov,  fivariKog.  The  examination  of 
what  is  mysterious  involves  neither  praise  nor  l)lame,  asiile  from  otlier  considerations. 
Inasmuch  as  relif^ion  is  itself  tlie  mystery  of  godliness,  it  will  involve  a  mystical  char- 
acter to  the  apprehension  of  the  average  human  understanding;  and  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, wholly  an  error,  to  distinguish  between  a  true  and  a  false  mysticism,  as  some 
have  done.  The  corruption  of  mysticism  has  been  designated  by  many  as  fanaticism 
(from  fanum,  fanaticus);  but  there  are  fanatics  of  every  kind,  even  rationalistic  ones. 
The  characteristic  traits  of  a  fanatic  are  a  cold  heart  and  a  hot  head.  Enthusiasm  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  this  term ;  but  common  usage  attaches  a  more  innocent 
idea  to  that  word.  The  enthusiast  is  capable  of  martyrdom  in  the  defense  of  his 
principles;  the  fanatic  erects  the  .stake.  (Bretschneider  describes  fanaticism  as  the 
paroxysm  of  enthusiasm).  Xitzsch  rcniiiiks,  in  entire  correspondence  with  our  view, 
that  "fanaticism  is,  in  its  inner  natuii',  un(|u;di(iedly  cold;  every  fanatic  is,  in  his  in- 
most being,  a  cold  nature;  whatever  heat  he  has  is  superficial;  a  jjassionate  bearing 
within  the  limits  of  the  external  and  the  emjiirical,  is  cvdtivated  as  a  compensation 
for  his  coldness  and  indiflVrcnce."  Akadcm.  Voilnigc  lilicr  ("hiistl.  (ihiubciislcln'e, 
p.  28. 

'  "In  the  meantime,"  says  Hase  (Theol.  Streitschriffen,  No.  ;?,  page  ito),  "it  would 
not  harm  ratiomilism,  if  it  were  to  receive  into  itself  as  nnich  of  mystical  miction  as 
it  could  contain  without  injury  to  its  soun<l  connnon  sense;  and  mysticism  likewise 
iNould  not  necessaiily  suffer  the  loss  of  its  vessel  of  grace,  were  it  to  receive  on  board 
a  measure  of  good  sense,  as  ballasi,  if  not  as  a  ct»iii|)uss." 
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ill  CTcrniany  to  destroy  tlu'  existing  uju(Hi  between  Protestant 
(li'nominations. 

England  in  {ho  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  eentury  was  ])ro- 
foundly  stirred  by  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  which  began  with 
the  publication  of  tracts  on  the  Tnitarian  side,  Ity  Thomas  Firinin, 
a  wealthy  London  merchant.  Dr.  John  Wallis  defended  the  Atha- 
iiasian  Creed,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Trinity  (1690).  In  the  same  year 
Dean  Sherlock  contributed  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  and  Ever-blessed  Trinity,  in  which  he  approaclied  tritheism, 
and  was  answered  by  Dr.  South  (109:3)  and  Dr.  Wallis.  Bishop 
Bull's  Defensio  Fidei  Niceanae  (1685),  collected  the  testimonies 
of  the  Fathers  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his  divinity.  In 
1694  apiieared  his  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  he 
justified  the  anathema  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Li  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity Revived  (1711),  and  the  Council  of  Nice  Vindicated  from 
the  Athanasian  Heresy  (1713),  Professor  Whiston,  of  Cambridge, 
set  forth  semi-Arianism.  Whitby's  Disquisitions  criticised  Bishop 
Bull's  argument  from  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
followed  in  the  same  line  of  argument,  altliough  he  refused  to  be 
called  an  Arian.  These  works  elicited  Waterland's  Vindication  of 
Christ's  Divinity;  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  etc.  (1719-1724).  After  this  contro- 
versy had  run  its  course  the  attention  of  English  theologians  was 
directed  to  the  Deistic  controversy,  already  noticed  (pp.  76,  77). 

A  marked  change  in  the  tendencies  of  theological  opinion  in 
England  may  be  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  een- 
tury.    The  Weslevan  revival  led  to  a  concentration  of   „^    ,    .    , 

•'  •'  ...  .  Theological 

thought  upon  the  atonement,  justification  by  faith,  tendencies  in 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  E'^s^^"'^- 
man.  The  effects  of  the  revival  were  felt  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  rise  of  the  evangelical  party,  and  beyond 
the  Church  in  the  general  diffusion  of  Wesleyan  theological 
ideas.  At  the  same  time  the  attack  upon  the  internal  contents  of 
Christianity  passed  on  to  its  external  evidences  and  called  forth 
a  corresponding  apologetic  literature.  In  this  literature  Lardiur 
(1684-1768),  Leland  (1691-1766),  Paley  (1743-1805),  and  Lyttleton 
(1709-1773),  became  conspicuous.  Towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury English  Deism  became  infected  with  the  French  spirit,  of 
which  Gibbon,  the  historian,  and  Thomas  Paine  are  striking  exam- 
pies.  The  evangelical  movement  having  relaxed  church  ])rineii)les 
and  prepared  the  way  for  political  liberalism,  awakened  a  counter 
movement,  which  announced  itself  in  1833  in  the  issue  of  the  tirst 
"Tract  for  the  Times."     From  this  series,  which  was  finished  in 
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1840,  the  moviMiK'iit  lias  takt-ii  the  luunc  of  Tractaiiaii.  It  maintains 
the  regenerative  efticacy  of  the  saeranient.s,  and  the  absohite  au- 
thority of  the  Cimreh  over  tlie  individual.  At. the  same  time  the 
penetration  of  the  English  mind  by  German  culture  has  produced 
a  rationalisnj  which  has  run  parallel  with  that  of  (Tcrmany.  Liter- 
ai-y  Rationalism  has  foun<l  a  hi'illiant  re))rescntative  in  Thomas 
(.'arlyle,  who,  while  urging  his  countrymen  to  give  heed  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  seems  to  deny  the  j»ossilulity  of  at- 
taining to  distinct  theological  conceptions.  The  disciples  of  Cole- 
ridge have  endeavored  to  adjust  modern  philosophical  thought 
and  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  to  each  other,  and  have 
produced  a  Broad  Church  party.  'I'he  critical  rationalistic  8j)irit  in 
the  State  Church  is  rej)rcsciited  in  the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  and 
the  attacks  of  Bishop  Colenso  on  the  Cre<libility  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Two  of  the  theological  tendencies  of  the 
a'je  are  well  typified  by  the  lives  of  the  brothers,  John  Henry  and 
Francis  William  Newman,  one  of  whom  passed  from  the  evan- 
gelical school,  through  '^Practarianism  to  Rome,  and  the  other,  from 
the  same  starting-i)oint,  through  Unitarianism  to  a  religious  idealism 
which  denies  all  historic  Christianity.  Duiing  the  j)ast  few  years  a 
call  has  been  made  among  the  Non-conformists  of  England  and 
Scotland  for  a  revision  of  Church  standards. 

In  the  United  States  the  Wesleyan  revival  spread  more  widely 
than  in  P^ngland,  and  created  a  theological  tendency  corresponding 
with  its  distinctive  religious  ideas.  The  Unitarian  movement, 
Mliiili  dates  from  the  time  of  Stoddard's  proposal  of  a  "half-way 
coveiumt,"  obtaiiu'd  fresh  importance  under  the  leadership  of  Will- 
iam Ellery  Channing  (1780-ls4'2).  Since  the  time  of  Channing  it 
has  shown  both  a  conservative  and  a  radical  tendencv,  the  radical- 
ism going  to  the  length  of  wholly  destrui-tive  criticism  (Theodore 
Parker  aiul  O.  B.  J'^rothingham).  The  Tractarian  movenu'nt  has 
also  been  repeated  in  tlie  United  States,  but  without  the  vigor 
which  has  markecl  its  progress  in  Knglaud.  Tlie  Churches  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  under  llie  lea<lership  of  llie  AiiuTican  Presbyte- 
rians, have  formed  an  alliance,  wliii'li  has  seciii'ed  a  collation  of  all 
the  Reformed  creetls. 

As  one  extrenu-,  however,  :d\vays  calls  forih  tlu-  other,  rational- 
Tin-  TiKHlern  '^"b  which  was  supposed  to  lia\('  been  forever  burie<l, 
laUonailsm.  |i;is  again  arisen,  but  in  a  dill'erent  form,  and,  in  conse- 
<pxence,  assumes  the  designation  "imnlern."  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  ])hilosophical  school  id  which  the  defenders  of  modern 
supernaturalism  belong,  originateil  the  speculative  rati()nalism,  which 
."igrees  with  its  older  brother  in  denying  the   su|ier-nal  ural    and    tin; 
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miraculous,  Imt  in  other  rc-sjtects  is  niatiM-ially  different,  iiia>inu(li 
as  it  denies  with  emphasis  the  very  doctrines  wliich  tlie  earlier  la- 
tionalism  energetically  maintained,  viz.,  the  doctrines  of  a  ])ers(>nal 
(Tod  an«l  a  personal  immortality,  to  which  it  adds  incessant  effort 
to  undermine  tlie  liistorical  basis  of  Christianity.  Although  this 
rationalism  considers  spirit  a  reality  only  as  it  attains  to  conscious- 
ness in  man,  it  has  yet  often  been  confounded — by  both  friend  an«l 
foe,  and  not  always  witliout  its  own  fault — with  tlie  other  tendency 
which  ends  with  wholly  denying  the  existence  of  spirit,  and  jtasses 
over  into  bald  materialism  and  nihilism,  theories  which  manifestly 
constitute  the  negation  of  all  theology. 

SECTION  xr. 

RKI.ATIOX   OF   THE   STUDENT  lo    THESE  TEXPEXflES. 

The  pui)il  will  find  no  scientific  charm,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
may  avoid  these  opposing  influences,  and  escape  the  mental  conflict 
they  naturally  excite.  On  the  other  hand,  let  none  who  are  con- 
scious of  being  governed  by  upright  intentions  in  the  sight  of  God, 
])ermit  mere  theoretical  doubts  to  frighten  them  from  the  study  of 
theology.     A  pious  dis}>osition  will  be  strengthened  by   q.,^^,      j^j^   j^ 

the   continued   stmlv   of    the    Holy   Scriptures   as   con-   which      the^^e 
1        •  1     ,1        /  .1*        1  1    •       T  •  ,  1  •  conflictinfr  con- 

nected with  the  Church  and  its  history,  by  acquaint-   uenck's  should 

ance  with  the  great  heroes  who  stood  for  the  truth,  ^ '"•'t- 
and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  diverse  complications,  strove 
to  sectire  the  one  thing  needful,  by  sincere  prayer  to  God.  Love, 
Avhich  Icnows  how  to  bear  with  divergent  tendencies  and  how  to  ap- 
jtropriate  to  itself  all  that  is  good  in  any  form,  will  increase  Avith 
the  growth  of  faith,  and  faith  will  hold  fast  the  truth  which  has 
been  secured;  and  wherever  a  living  faitli  aii<l  love  are  found,  hope 
in  the  full  triumph  of  the  truth  will  not  be  wanting. 

Many  approach  theology  with  false  expectations;  either  they 
have  retained  an  unthinking  faith,  or  they  are  affected  by  doubts 
conceived  in  the  course  of  their  preliminary  studies.  The  former 
are  easily  disturbed  in  this  study,  when  its  critical  processes  threat- 
en to  destroy  Avhat  they  have  hitherto  cherished  with  devoted  love. 
The  latter  become  impatient  when  knotty  doubts  become  still  more 
involved,  instead  of  giving  way.  Shall  hard  questions  be  concealed 
from  sight,  and  the  untenable  be  represented  as  admitting  of  de- 
fense? Shame  on  the  science  which  would  lend  its  aid  ^^^^^  nieihi..! 
t<^  the  attempt!  Others  advise,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  dealing  with 
]>ersons  who  cannot  keep  from  doubting  should  leave 
tile  study  of  theology  untouched.  They  urge  that  believing  theo- 
logians are  needed.  ])articularly  in  this  age.      The  latter  'is  certain 
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ly  trtio;  l)ul  \\v  jmcIct  a  faitli  tliat  lias  becii  tested  in  the  conflict, 
to  th6  dullness  of  spirit  which  is  often  confounded  with  a  believing 
disposition.  Accordingly,  eminent  theologians,  possessing  tlie  most 
loyal  faith,  have  always  valued  courage  in  youthful  aspirants.  So 
Testimonies  of  ^©ngel,'  who  expresses  the  idea  that  "all  doctrinal  ten- 
great  theoiogi-  ets  must  needs  pass  through  a  conflict,  and  their  truth 
be  won  afresh."  Harms,  the  man  of  robust  faith,  re- 
marked Avhile  standing  by  the  grave  of  a  rationalistic  student,  "He 
who  doubts  religiously,  has  the  true  religion.""  Neander  is  said- to 
have  expressed  an  analogous  sentiment,  with  reference  to  a  young 
theologian  who  died  before  the  age  of  youthful  doubts  had  passed, 
to  the  effect  that  he  died  in  his  calling,  and  that  to  die  thus  is  to 
die  well.  But  let  the  (juestioning  be  in  a  religious  spirit,  and  with 
a  holy  determination  of  heart  which  consents  to  part  Avith  evv-ry 
thing  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  single  j^earl  of  truth. 

An  earnestly  religious  character,  even  if  it  exists  only  in  its  most 
Sound  theoiog-  general  form,  will  assuredly  become  more  positively 
icai  study  will   Christian  under  the  influence  of  a  sound  course  of  the- 

inerease  faith.        i       •      i      ^     i  a       •    •  i  i.         •  r    ni     •   i. 

ological  study.     A  vivid  a])))rehension  ot   (.  Iirist,  even 

in  his  liuman  nature  alone,  Avill,  if  joiiuMl  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideal,  erelong  beget  in  the  heart  faith  in  liis  Divine  charactei-.  al- 
though the  intellect  may  yet  be  struggling  to  And  a  satisfactory 
expression  of  its  views.  Such  idealism'  is  at  all  events,  better  than- 
the  dry  prosaic  disposition  of  a  mind  wholly  given  up  to  the  influ- 
ence of  ordinary  outward  realities,  which,  ])recisely  because  of  un- 
belief, demands  that  every  thing  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  and 
trebly  hypothecated,  and  which  prefers  to  conflne  its  attention  to 
what  lies  on  the  surface,  to  the  end  that  its  sleep  may  l)e  undis- 

'  See  Lehen  Reiigel's,  by  Burk,  p.  17,  and  eonip.  the  Gottingen  Memorial,  Ueher  die 
gegenwilrtige  Krisis  dcs  kirclilielien  Lel)cns  ((iott.,  1854),  p.  18:  "As  in  the  field  of 
morals  importance  attaelies  not  .<iiiii)ly  lo  \vli;it  is  done,  but  even  more  to  the  reasons, 
j)urposes,  and  motives  of  our  ;irti(,ii;  so  in  the  rdiuious  field  tlie  great  ([uestion  is  in 
no  wise  chiefly,  who  t)elieves,  but  more  esi)eeially  /(-<»'  and  *'•/*//  lie  believes;"  and 
])age  20:  "Inasmuch  as  tlie  spiritual  office,  however  important  its  relation  to  the  or- 
ganism of  the  Ciiurch  may  be,  does  not  ask  to  be  consiiU'red  a  tahsman  l)efore  whose 
very  apjiearance  the  diseases  of  our  age  nmst  fly,  it  follows,  that  theological  facidties 
will  be  re(iuired  still  fin-fher  to  impress  upon  the  future  servants  of  the  Church,  en- 
trusted to  their  guidance  and  care,  to  the  utmost  of  their  al)ility,  the  necessity  for  in- 
ward religious  and  moral  culture  rather  than  the  mere  memorizing  of  the  tenets  of  the 
creed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  merely  attain  to  a  correct  liclicf.  but  also  come  to 
hold  it  in  u  correct  manner,  and  that  thus  a  clergy  firmly  cslabli.-licd  in  tlic  f;iith  of 
our  Church  be  perjietuated  among  us." 

'■"See  Ilheinwald's  Kejiertorium,  xxx,  p.  rij, 

^  Comp.  Kiihler,  Cliristl.  Sitlenlehre,  p.  T-i,  where  genuine  ideality  is  emphasized,  as 
against  a  mere  giddiness  of  ideas. 
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turJu'<l.  T.ct,  tlicrcfoiv,  tlu'  ])ictiii('  of  a  li\  iiii,^  Christ,  adapted  to 
fotiijtel  tlic  attention  of  i'\  ci  y  liiiiiiaii  sou!  struggling  after  (iod,  l>e 
made  till'  central  feature  of  the  theological  school.  It  will  then  he- 
<-oini'  speedily  ai)parent  that  "to  love  Jesus  is  the  true  su])ernatui'- 
alisin,  to  comprehend  Jesu>  the  true  rationalism,  and  to  illustrate 
Jesus  in  personal  character  the  true  mysticism;  and  that  these 
Iiree  constitute  true  Christianity."' 

Let  the  student  remember,  too,  that  the  question  of  ration- 
alism is  largely  a  question  of  method.  lie  who  has,  through  a 
Christian  experience,  attained  a  clear  Christian  consciousness,  is 
fi.\e<l  upon  a  rock,  from  mIucIi  he  cannot  easily  be  moved.  Anselm 
has  taught  us  that  we  must  believe  in  order  to  understand,  and  has 
also  reminded  us  that  we  are  negligent  if,  "after  we  are  established 
in  the  faith,  we  do  not  seek  to  understand  what  we  believe."*  We 
may  be  rational  and  yet  not  rationalistic;  impiiring  and  yet  thor- 
oughly believing;  philoso^jhical  and  yet  not  unchristian.  In  the 
sjiirit  of  Anselra  Coleridge  has  pointed  out  that  "in  order  to  an 
ertirient  belief  in  Christianity,  a  man  must  have  l)een  a  Christian  ; 
that  this  is  the  seeming  arf/urnentum  in  clrculo  incident  to  all 
spiritual  truths,  to  every  subject  not  presentable  under  the  forms 
of  time  and  space,  as  long  as  we  attempt  to  master  by  tlie  reflex 
acts  of  the  understanding  what  we  can  only  know  l)y^  the  act  of 
becoming."'  Christ's  words  will  furnish  the  student  a  sure  clue 
through  the  tangled  thicket  of  rationalism  :  "  If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  Clod." 

Respecting  the  extent  to  Avhich  the  theological  school  may  con- 
tribute to  the  cultivation  of  a  right  disjKJsition,  comp.  §  22. 

THE   LITERATURE   OF   THE   CONFLICT. 

Compare  K.  G.  Bretschneider,  Systematische  Entwicklung  aller  in  der  Doginatik  vorkoramen- 
den  Begriffe,  etc.  (vol.  4,  Lpz.,  IWl,  p.  189) ;  and  die  Literatur  uber  Religionspliilosophie,  p.  75. 

I.  OX   RATIONALISM    AXD   SUPERXATURALISM. 

a.    ON    THE    SIDK    OF    RATIONALISM. 

J.  F.  Rohr,  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalisnius.     Aachen  (Zeitz.),  1813. 

J.  Schulthe<s  und  J.  K.  v.  Orelli,  Rationalisnnis  und  Supninaturalisinus ;  Kanon,  Tra- 
dition, und  Scrlption.     Zurich,  1822. 

J.  F.  Rohr,  Grund-  und  Glaul)en??atze,  der  ovan<r. -protest.  Kirche.  1832-34.  (Y_trL 
Bret.-^chn.  a.  a.  0.  S.  194.)     3.  AuH.     Neu.-itadt  a.  d.  0.     1843. 

Ch.  F.  Fritzsche,  de  rationalismo  coinineutat.  II ;  in  den  opuscul.  acadeni.  (Tur., 
184«)  p.  85  ss. 

L.  J.  Riickert,  der  RationaliiJmus.     Lpz.,  1859. 

*  Kahler,  htfra,  p.  334.  'Cur  Deus  Homo?  book  i,  chap.  ii. 

2  Biographia  Literaria,  chap,  xxiv,  p.  349. 
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Exponents  of  the  Extreme  Modern  Ratioiiu/isjn  : — 

Kriulolft'P,  liber  Glaiilicii  unil  riiirliuihcn.     Jircint'ii,  IStiS. 

Sclnvall),  der  alte  und  lU'ue  (ilaiibe  und  Christus.  EJiend.  (In  reply:  Zahn.  der  alte 
und  der  neue  Christus,  oder  (iUuibe  und  Unglaube.  .Seiulsclireil)eii  an  Schwalb. 
Bremen,  1868.) 
The  best  known  organ  of  tlie  older  rationalistii-  lendenev  for  a  long  time  was  Ruhr's 
Pri'digerl)ibliothek  (Xeustadt  a.  d.  Orla),  18'2ii-liS4.S,  twenty-eight  volumes  and  some 
pamphlets,  eoutiuued  by  L.  Lange  until  1851  in  nearly  two  volumes.  Earlier  still  were 
Sehulthess'  Annalen,  Paulus'  Sophronizon,  der  Denkglaubige,  and  other  periodieals ; 
also  die  Darmstiidter  Kirehenzeitung,  under  the  editorship  of  Bretsehneider.  A 
|)roduct  of  the  vulgar  Rationalism  (whieh  is  partly  mixed  with  pantheistic-  young  He- 
gelian ideas)  is  the  so-called  Deutsch-Katholieismus,  and  the  Liehtfieundthum.  Com- 
pare the  writings  of  Ronge,  Uhlieh.  Wislicenus,  Konig,  Rupp  (Brun's  Repertor.  1845, 
vol.  iv,  page  26).  Organs  of  the  same  tendency  are :  Hotferichler  und  Kampe :  Fiir 
freies  religioses  Leben,  Breslau,  1848;  Blatter  fiir  christl.  Erbauung,  by  R.  Fischer 
and  afterwards  by  Zille ;  Lucifer,  Fliegende  Bhltter  fiir  Kirchen-  und  Schulreform  by 
C.  Schaffer.  Much  different  from  the  above-named  tendency  is  the  Rationalism  wliich, 
more  or  less  connecting  itself  with  the  results  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  and  Tu- 
bingen criticism,  adopted  as  its  highest  standard  "the  modern  consciousness."  Its 
organs  were  the  Zeitstimmen  aus  der  ref.  Kirche  der  Schwei/,  (from  1859),  and  the 
(Berne)  Reformtdatter  (from  1866),  both  published  since  1872  as  Reform.  Zeitstim- 
men aus  der  Sclnveizerischen  Kirche.     See  also  J^  69. 

ll.    ox    TIIK    SinK    OK    SCPEIiNATrUAI.ISM. 

J.  A.  H.  Tittman,  iiber  Su])ranatur.,  Rational.,  und  Athcisnuis.     Lpz.,  1816. 

CI.  Harms,  Thescn  Luthers  mit  andern  95  Stitzeu.     Kiel.  1817.     (For  the  controversy 

arising  therefrom,  see  in  Deegen's  Jahrbuch  der  Litera.,  ii,  p.  1.''.9,  and  iii,  p.  7:!.) 

dass  es  mit  der  Vernunftreligion  nichts  ist.     Kiel,  1819. 

Ch.  T.  Zollich,  Briefe  iiber  den  Stipranaturalismus,  eine  gegenschrift    zu   den   bricfi-n 

uber  den  Rational.     Sondershausen,  1821.     (In  rejjly  thereto  (Jebiianl,  die  Ictzten 

Griinde  des  Rationalismus.     Arnst.,  \H'12.) 
T.  ¥.  Kleuker,  iiber  das  Ja  und  Nein  der  bibl. -christl.,  und  der  reinen  Vernunfttheol- 

ogie.     Hamburg,  1819.     (Coinpare  also  iiber  die  Altonaer  Bibel,  1818.) 
H.  Steffens,  von  der  fal.schen  Theologie  und  dcm  wahron  (ilauben ;  eine  Rtimmo  aus 

der  Gemeinde.     Breslau,  I8:n. 
E.  Sartorius,  die    Religion  ausserhalb  der  Grcnzen  der  blossen  Vcniunft.      Murburs, 

1822. 
iiber  die  Unwis.><enschaft!ichkeit  und   innere  Verwandtschaft  des  Ratiimalismus 

und  Romanismus  in  den  Erkenntiussprincipien  imd  Hcilslehrcu  des  Christeiithums. 

(Beitriige   zur    Vertheidigung   der    evangeliscli.-n    IJ.rhtirl.iublgkeit.       IIeid.'ll)erg, 

1825.) 
A.  Hahn,  de  rationalism!,  (pii  ilicitur,  vera  indole  et  qua  cum  natiwalismo  eontineatur 

ratione.      Lips.,    1827.      (Compare  al.-<o  the  jtolemical   treatises  which   were  called 

forth  by  it  from   Ha.se,   Krug,   Richter,  Clemen,  and  ollicrs.    Bretsehneider.   Svst. 

Entw.,  p.  192.) 
iiber  die  F^age  des  Christenthums  in  unserer  Zeit,  und  das  Verhaltniss  des  christ- 

liehen  Thi-ologie  zur  Wissensduift,  uberhuujit.     Lpz.,  1n:{2. 
T.  .\.  Voigtlilnder,  der  Rationali.Hmus  naeh  Hcinen  philosophischen  HauptfurmcMi  und 

in  seiner  histori.schen  Gestalt.     Lp/..,  183(i. 
W.  Steiger,  Kritik  dea  Rationalismus  in  WeKscheid<'rs  Dogmatik.     Btiliii,  ls::() 
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Wi/h  Sharp  Autui/oiiixui  to  the  Mmhrn  y'ciii/iuriia  : — 

Ageuor  de  Gasparin,  les  ecoles  du  doute  et  I'ecole  de  hi  I'oi.     Paiis,  1858. 

Viliuar,  die  Tlieologie  der  Thatsachcii  wider  die  Theoldgio  der  Rlietorik.     4tli  edit, 

Miuburg,  1871). 
Scheele,  die  truulveiie  Wissensciiaft  uiu!  ilir  Erl>e  an  die  evaiigelisclie  Kiielie.     iJi-i- 

lin,  1867. 

J'rriodical  Orgatui  of  Supernaturalisiii :  — 

Hengstenberg's  Evangel.  Kirchenzeitiing  (Berlin,  1827);  sinee  18H9  l)v  L.  II.  Tausch- 
er;  earlier,  Bengel's  Aicliiv  (continued  by  Steudel);  Ileidenreich's  and  HutfeH's^ 
Zeitsehrift ;.  Sfhwarz'ri  Jahrbiicher;  Tholuek'.s  Literar.  Anzeiger. 

Off/ans  of  the  Extriine  Orthodox  (Lutherans) : — 

The  Erlanger  Zeitschriften  by  Ilarless,  Rudelbaeh,  and  Guericke  (Guericke  and  De- 
litzseh  to  the  end  of  1878) ;  by  Dieckhoff  (earlier,  Meyer)  and  Kliefoth  ;  Luthardt's 
Allgeni.  evang.  luth.  K.  Z.  (Lpz.,  1868). 

An  organ  of  the  extreme  reformed  tendency  i.-;,  die  Evang.  Ref.  Kirchenzeitung.  Ijy 
Tlielemann  (Detmold,  1851);  in  place  of  which  has  appeared  lately  the  Elber- 
felder  Reform.  K.  Z.  As  an  organ  of  the  now  so-called  "  positive  Union,"  the 
Neue  evang.  K.  Z.,  by  H.  Messner  and  others  (Berl,,  1859^,  may  be  consulted. 

C.    THK    MKDIATINTr    THKOLOfJY. 

1.  From  the  Standpoint  of  Rationalism. 
II.  G.  Tzschirner,  dass  die  Verschiedenheit  der  dogmatischen  Systeme  kein  Hinderniss 

des  Zwecks  der  Kirche  sei.     (Vgl.  Bretschneider  S.  191.) 
Ch.  F.  Bohme,  christl.  Henotikon.     Halle,  1827. 
K.  G.  Bretschncidei',  iiber  die  grundprincipien  der  evangel.  Tlieologie.     Altenburg. 

1832.     (The  same  author's  two  letters  to  a  statesman.     Ljjz.,  1830.) 

C.  G.  W.  Theile,  Christus  und  die  Vernunft.     Lpz.,  1830. 

Aphorisnien  zur  Verstiiudigung  iiber  den  sogenannten  altcn  und  neuen  Glauben. 

Lpz.,  1830. 

D.  G.  K.  V.  Colin  and  Dav.  Schulz,  iiber  theologische  Lehrfreiheit  auf.  den  evangel- 
ischen  Universitaten.     Breslau,  1830. 

2.  From  the  Standpoint  of  Snpernaturalinm. 

E.  L.  Xitzsch,  iiber  das  Heil  der  Theologie  durch  Unterscheidung  der  Offenbarung  und 

Religion  als  Mittel  und  Zweck.     Wittenb.,  1830. 
L.  Hiiffell,  Friedensvorschlage  zur  Beendigung  des  Streits  zwischen  bibl.  christliihen 

Theologen  und  Rationalisten  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Pre<ligerwissenschaften,  vol.  II). 
K.  Ruthenus,  der  fomiale  Supernaturalismus  oder  der  einzig  moglichc  weg  zu  einer 

Ausgleichung  der  streitenden  theol.  Parteien.     Lpz..  1834. 
von  der  Goltz,  die  Greazen  der  Lehrfreiheit  in  Thool.  u.  Kirche.     Bonn,  1873. 

3.   From  the  Speculative  Standpoint. 
de  Wette,  Religion  und  Theologie.     Berl.,  1817;  2.  1821. 
iiber  den  Verfall  der  protestantischen  Kirche  in  Deutschland  und  die  Mittel,  ihr 

wieder  aufzuhelfen  (Reformationsalm.     1817.     Pp.  296  ff.). 

Theodor  oder  des  Zweiflers  Weihe.     Berlin,  1822,  28.     2  Bde. 

L.   A.   Kahler.  Supernaturalismus    uud    Rationalismus  in    ihrem   gemeinschaftl.  L'r- 

sprunge,  ihrer  Zwietracht  und  hohern  Einheit.     Lpz.,  1818. 
K.  Ullmann,  theolog.  Bedenken,  auf  Veranlassung  des  Angriffs  der  evang.  Kirchen- 

zeitung  auf  den  Hallischen  Rationalismus.     Halle,  1830. 
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AlfX.  Schwei/er,  Kiitik  dus  (iegensatze.s  zwi.-chen  Kiilionalismus  uiid  iSuprauaturalis- 

mus.     Ziiricli,  1833. 

Xach  Recbts  und  nach  Links.     Lpz.,  1876. 

K.  Hase,  thoolog.  Streitschrifteu.     Lpz.,  1834-37.     3  vols. 

Jul.  Wi"-"-ers,  kirchlicher  oder  rein  bihlischer  Supeniatmali.-inius  V      Lpz.,  1842. 

K.  R.  Hagenbach,  vibei-  die  sog.   Veiiuitliungstheologie,  zur   .Vbwflir  und  Verstand- 

igung.     Ziir.,  1858. 

iiber  Glauben  und  Unglauben ;  two  lectures  delivered  at  ]5a.sel.     Berne,  1872. 

*  R.  Rothe,  zur  Dogmatik.     Gotha,  1863.     2.  ed.,  1869. 

A.  E.  krauss,  die  Lehre  von  der  Gffenbarung.     Gotha,  1868. 

Dan.   Sc'henkel,   Chrititenthuiu   und   Kirt'lie   iiii   p]inklang  mit   der  CulturentwiokUnig. 

AViefibaden,  1867. 
J.  W.  Ilanne,  der  (leist  des  ("liristentliunis,  seine  Entwickelung  und   sein  Verhiiltuiss 

zu  Kirche  und  Cultur  der  Gegenwart.     Elberf.,  1867. 

Periodical  Orgotu  of  the  Mediating  Theoh)(i;i: — 

Theolog.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  by  Ullmann  and  L'nibreit,  with  the  co-operation  of  Gies- 
eler,  Liicke,  and  Nitzsch,  now  conducted  by  Riehm,  Kostlin,  and  lieyschlag  (Ham- 
burg, now  Gotha);  also  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  christl.  Wissenschaft  und 
christl.  Leben,  conducted  by  K.  T.  Th.  Schneider,  with  the  co-operation  of  Jul. 
Midler,  Aug.  Neander,  K.  I.  Xitzsch,  later  by  W.  Hollenberg.  Other -organs  are: 
die  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  by  Liebner  and  others  (1858  until  the  end 
of  1878);  die  .Jahrbiicher  fiir  protest.  Theologie  (Lpz.,  1875),  by  Hase,  Lipsius, 
Pfleiderer,  and  Schrader ;  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissensch.  Theologie  (L])z., 
1858). 

An  organ  of  the  freest  critical  tendency  is  the  famous  Ti.jdschrift  of  Leyden  by  A. 
Kuenen  and  others  (1867);  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the  alike  famous  Tijd- 
schrift  of  Groeningen  (1875);  also  Kalkar's  Danish  Tidskrift  (Cojienhagen.  1871), 
belonging  more  to  the  mediating  tendency. 

The  more  practical  tendencies  are  represented  by  the  Allg.  Kirchl.  Zeitschrift,  l)y 
Sdienkel  and  others  (1860-72),  and  lately  as  the  Protest.  K.  Z.,  the  chief  organ  of 
the  Protestant  I'^nion.  The  Protest.  Kirchenzeitung  fin-  das  evang.  Deutschland, 
was  foundeil  in  1854  by  Jonas,  Sydom,  Krause,  Pischon,  and  others.  It  opposed 
reactionary  temiencies,  but  held  fast  to  the  results  won  since  Schleiermacher  (yet 
disposed  more  to  the  left  than  to  the  right).  A  mediating  position  was  held  also 
by  the  Kirclieni)latt  fiir  die  rcf.  Schwciz,  which  ceased  at  the  end  of  1868  ;  com- 
pare among  others  the  treatise  Zur  Orienfirting  iilier  die  gegenwj'irtigen  theol.  Par- 
teien.  (Jahig.,  1859.  Nos.  22-25.)  Holding  the  same  position,  yi't  still  more 
popular,  is,  at  lierue,  the  Volksblatt  fiir  die  ref.  Kirche  der  Schweiz  (since  1872). 

Historical : — 

V,.  V.  Sti'iudlin,  Geschichto  des  Rationalismus  und  Supranaturalisnuis.  Giitf.,  1826. 
.Vmand  Saintes,  krit.  (Jeschichte  des  Ratiimalismius  in  Deutschland.  Lji/...  1845-47. 
In  English,  London,  1849.  Schenkel,  die  religiiisen  Zeitki'impfe.  Ilaml).,  1847. 
Thohiek,  (Jesch.  des  Rationalismus.  Gotha,  1865.  J.  F.  Hurst,  History  of  Ra- 
tionalism. Xew  York,  1865;  Limdon,  1867.  <i.  Fiank,  (ic.-^ch.  des  Rutiou  uud 
seiner  Gcgensiitze.     Lpz.,  1875. 

II.  OX    MYPTiriSM.  PIETISM,  FTP. 

J.  Spalding,  iibcr  den  Werth  cI.t  Gi  fiitdi'  im  ( 'Ini-li'Mthuinr.     l,]i/..  17i'il  ti.  o. 
T.  L.  Ewnld,  Rricfc  iib.  die  alle  Mystik  u.  dcii  ncucicn  Mysticismus.      Lpz.,  1822. 
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G.  A.  IJoi^er,  dispiUatio  du  imstieisino.      Ilagiu-,    iS'Jo.      From  the   Latin  hv  Stanj^e, 

with  prefrtce  by  Guriitt.     Altoiia,  1826. 
Dn.  von  Colin,  histor.  Beitnige  zur  Erlauterung  und  IJericlitigung  dor  Bcgriire  Pictis- 

mus,  Mysticisinus  und  Fanaticisinus.     Ilalberst.,  1830. 
G.  Chr.  R.  Matvliiii,  dur  Mvsticifimus  nach  si-incni  Hogriffo,  Urspnmg  und  Unwcrth. 

G5tt.,  1832. 
Mad.  de  Stael,  de  la  mysticite.     Ed.  ster.     Paris,   IHl.').     Tii  Ikt  work  on  Germany, 

vol.  iii,  p.  290. 
A.  Liehner,  Hugo  von  St.  Victor.     Lpz.,  1832.     Pp.  222. 
K.  G.  BretschneiiL'r,  die  Grundlage  des  evang.  Pietisniu.s.     Lpz.,  1833. 
J.  H.  v.  \Vessenl)erg,  iiber  Scliwiirmerei.     Ileilbronn,  1834.     2.  ed.,  1848. 
(i.  Bindei',  der  Pietisiniis  und  die  modernc  Bildung.     Stuttg.,  1838. 
<Jlir.  -Merklin,  Dar.*vellung  und  Kritik  des  modernen  Pietisnius.     Stuttg.,  1839. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PART  FIRST  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPJIDIA. 


THE   HISTORY   AND  LITERATURE    OF   THEOLOGICAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

F.  Zyro,  Revision  der  chrlstl.-theologlsch.  Encycklopi'idlk,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1*^7,  No.  3,  p.  689, 
and  Haseubach's  art.  in  Herzog,  Eucykl.,  vol.  iv. 

The  encyelopsedia  of  a  science  as  a  wliole  can  only  come  into 
beino-  after  the  science  has  been  rounded  into  a  avuXog;  and  Tlieo- 
h)<;ical  Encyclopaedia,  accordingly,  could  not  originate  before  the- 
ology had  been  an  organism  of  various  departments.  The  begin- 
nings of  this  science  were  a])parent  in  the  Church,  however,  at  (piite 
an  early  period,  though  rather  in  connexion  with  other  branches  of 
theological  study,  than  as  a  distinct  subject  of  incpiiry.  Their  most 
natural  ex))ression  was  found  in  connexion  witli  practical  theology. 
The  installation  of  a  clergyman  in  his  office,  would  involve,  in  ad- 
dition to  remarks  relating  to  its  particular  duties,  the  necessity  of 
pointing  out  the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  ability  required.  Chry- 
He?innin?s  of  sostom  (TTept  'u:Q(,)(7vvr]g)  already  furnishes  hints  as  to 
th.'oiogicai en-  ^hat  would  be  i)roi)er  oualitications  for  the  servant  of 

cyclopaedia    in  '         .  . 

ciirysostom.  God,  in  the  matter  of  scientitic  acquirements,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  his  religious  and  moral  character,  adding  many 
])eautiful  reflections  on  the  manifold  gifts  reipiired  for  a  worthy 
adinini.stration  of  the  spiritual  otlice  (l>o()ks  v  and  vi).'  Augustine 
likewise  (De  doctrina  Christiana)  indicates  the  scientitic  ac(juirc- 
meiits  needed  for  the  exjtosition  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  duties 
yiiaiintations  of  the  jiulpit,  among  which  he  already  places  a  knowl- 
of  the  ininist.T   ^.(\crQ  of  the  lanffuaeres  in  which  the  Bible  was  originally 

accordlnf?      to         &  ,    ,  ,  i     ,  ,  <•     i 

Aiiitiistine.  written;  and  lie  recommends,  as  helps,  tlie  use  of  the 
Scptuagint  and  the  old  Latin  (Ttala)  versions.  He  al.^o  insists  that 
natural  sciences,  e.  {/.,  natural  history,  botany,  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  course  of  study,  but  only  so  far  as  they  can  aid  in  ex- 

'  The  i)assa<re  in  v,  !">,  ir^  rcinarl<alile,  as  alreaily  liistinj^uisliini:  hetwceii  the  enipiric 
and  the  cultivated  minister,  and  between  the  ditTerent  (h'f^rees  of  oldifration  devolvin<; 
on  them,  "Qcrre  rolr  ao<!)uTF(>oi^  fiu/ilov  t/  mic  unnx'^inTFiwii  /if/Cwi'  "  novoc.  OinVt  yufi 
VTTEf)  Tuv  avTuv  i)  (.rtfiia  ufie'koixji  tovtoic  kukeIvoix,  nXXa  Toanvrov  avrt]  n7.eluv,  offov 
/cat  T^f  KTT/(7tuc  kKarepag  to  fitanv.  KukeIvoic  /lev  ov6'  tiv  kyKokiaeit  Tir„  fir/iMv  aSiov 
hiyov  napix»vGLV  nhroi  At:  tl  h'tj  fieiCova  r^f  <56fw.  ^f  unavrec  ?viovfft  nepl  avTuv,  uel 
nft')6f-finnv.  rrnlla  irnpii  ttuvtuv  inerai  tu  tyKliifiaTa,  (ed.  Tuuchn.,  p.  fifi).  Comp. 
Neandcr,  Der  lieil.  Chrysost.,  i,  T)?,  nqq. 
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jtlainiiiLT  tlic  Scriptures.  The  writiiig.s  <jf  the  Greeks  and  Koinaiis 
sliouM  receive  Judicious  attention,  and  dialectics  should  be  mas- 
tered. Rhetoric,  and  its  employment  in  sacred  eloquence  are  con- 
sidered in  Book  iv,  Avhich  may  be  regarded  as  an  essay  on  Christian 
hniuiletics.  The  work  of  Ambrose  (De  Officiis  Ministrorum),  is,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  morally  edifying  than  scientific. 

Tlie  work,  De  Disciplina  Scholarium,  which  is  attributed  to 
Fioethius  (the  pupil  of  Augustine,  f  525),  belongs  to  a  later  age; 
but  the  De  Institutione  Divinarum  Literarum  of  M.  Aurelius  Cas- 
siodorus,  which  follows  the  precedent  of  Augustine  in  urging  the 
stu<h'  of  the  Scriptures,  and  indicating  a  method  for  that  work,  is 
<leserving  of  attention  (^^pp.,  ed.  (iaret,  Rouen,  1679,  and  Venice, 
1729,  2  vols,  fob,  )).  r);57,  f«jq.).  It  also  recommends^  the  study  of 
the  Church  Fathers,  the  decisions  of  (ecumenical  councils,  and  Jo- 
sephus  and  Eusebius,  and  attaches  imi)ortance  to  a  knowledge  of 
iiat  ural  science. 

A  sort  of  general  (real)  encyclo])aMlia,  in  which  a  place  was  as- 
sii^ned  to  theolosrv,  Avas  undci'taken  by  Isidore  of  Seville    ^,      ^*     , 

^  ^  •  '  .  -'  The     Encyclo- 

(sixth  and  seventh  centuries),  in  the  work,  Originum  psedia  of  isi- 
sive  Etyraologiarum  libri  xx.  He  also  wrote  instruc-  °'^^' 
tions  for  monks  and  clergymen,  which,  however,  are,  like  those  of 
^Vmbrose,  of  a  more  })ractical  than  scientific  character.  IVIore, 
though  still  a  A'ery  moderate,  stress,  is  laid  upon  the  scientific  ele- 
ment, by  Rabanus  (Hrabanus)  Maurus,  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  in  his 
Avork,  De  Clericorum  Institutione,  (in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century);  but  even  he  Avas  far  in  advance  of  his  age.'  In  the  third 
book  he  urges  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  their 
hidden  meanintj,  and  also  familiarity  Avith  the  liberal  arts  and  Avith 
preaching,  generally  in  harmony  Avith  Augustine.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  mystic  and  schoolman,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  (f  1141), 
])ul)lished  the  Didasealion  (Eruditio  didascalica),  a  Avork  ^^^^  Bidasca- 
Avhich  obtained  for  him  the  honourable  epithet  of  Did-  lionofuugost. 
ascalus.  The  Avork  Avas  designed  to  embrace  an  outline 
of  the  Avh(^le  circle  of  studies  preparatory  to 'the  higher  theology, 
and  fell  into  tAvo  principal  parts,  the  first  of  Avhich  (books  i-iii) 
contained  a  methodology  of  the  secular  sciences  (propa-deutics),  and 
tlie  second  (iA'-A'i)  an  historical  introduction  to  the  l)Ooks  of  the 
Bible  and  the  ecclesiastical  Avritings,  besides  a  methodology  of 
Scripture  study.^  The  Dominican  sub-prior,  Vincent  of  BeauA^ais, 
(BelloA'acensis,  f   about  1264),  did   meritorious  work  for    encyclo- 

'  Comp.  the  hiosraphv  by  Kunstm;iiin  (Mayence,  1841),  p.  55,  aqq.  0pp.,  ed.  Col- 
venerius,  6  vols.,  fol.,  Colonine,  1627. 

"  See  Liebner,  Hugo  von  St.  Victor,  p.  9(5,  aqq. 
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j)ji'(li:i  and  iiu'thodolou^y  as  a  wliole,  in  liis  SiiecMiliiin  Doctrinalo,  and 
added  useful  hints  for  the  study  of  tlieology,  o-enevally  agreeing 
with  Augustine  and  tlie  seliool  of  St.  ^'ietor.'  Toward  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  Jolni  Gerson  (De  Reformatione  Theologiae)^  and 
Nieholas  of  Cleniange  (De  Studio  Theologieo) '  furnished  praetieal 
hints  on  tlie  study  of  theology. 

Wliile  encvelopu'dia  thus  c-oinieeted  itself  with  ])ractieal  thvol- 
ogv,  it  eould  readily  eonihine  with  the  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Bible.  When,  therefore,  "the  latter  regained  in  the  time 
of  the  llefonnation  tlie  inde[)endenee  of  whieh  the  intluence  of 
bcholasticisiu  had  long  de})rived  it,  the  opportunity  was  given 
for  discussing  the  new  culture  needed  to  adapt  theologians  to 
the  character  of  the  age.  It  was  improved  hy  Erasmus,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  publication  of  his  New  Testament.  lie  pref- 
Erasmus's pref-  aced   the  second    edition  of    1")10  with    his   Ratio  sen 

aoe  to  hisedi-  jyjethodus  Comiieudio  perveniendi  ad  veram  Theolo- 
tion  of  the  New  ^     _  i  n      i    \      ■ 

Testament.  giam,  an  essay  which  was  soon  after  (1522,  Basle)  given 
to  the  public,  in  a  somewhat  enlarged  form,  as  an  indeix-ndent 
work,^  and  which  after  subse(pient  re])ublications  and  revisions,''  be- 
came the  basis  of  similar  undertakings.  Erasmus  determines  the 
proper  aim  of  theological  study  to  be  that  the  learning  acquired  in 
a  pious  spirit  and  with  ])rayer  should  exercise  intluence  upon  the 
student's  personal  experience,  and,  so  to  speak,  be  moulded  and 
transformed  into  life,  hence,  that  the  Christian  and  moral  cul- 
ture should  keep  pace  in  all  respects  with  the  scientific.  He  speci- 
fies as  particularly  important  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  the  latter  of  which  had  seemed  necessary  even  to  Augus- 
tine, though  he  Avas  not  jx'rsonally  well  ac(piainted  Avith  it.  Dia- 
lectics, rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  music  are  considered  useful  to  the 
theologian;  but  also,  for  interjireting  the  Scri])tures,  natural  ])hi- 
losophy,  cosmography,  and  astronomy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cen- 
sures an  excessive  regard  for  Aristotle  and  scholastic  ])hilosophy, 
however  useful  such  studies  might  be  for  ))re))aratory  ])ractice. 

With  reference  to  <logmatic  studies,  he  recommends  that  the 
student  should   personallv  make  a  collection  of  ]iassages  from  the 

'  Comp.  Sclilosser,  Vinccnz  voii  Ik-auvais,  Frankfort,  ISI'.t,  vol.  ii,  p.  'Jdi.  Tiio 
teat'hinf^s  of  Vincent  esp.,  ]>.  'i.^T,  xf/t/. 

^  Ojip.,  T.  I.,  with  whii'li  coin]).  Epj).  ilnae  ad  Studentes  CoUcfrii  Xavariae,  elc. 

^  In  <rAflierii  Spie.,  i,  47:5,  ■"(/.  (Staiidlin,  (iesc^li.  der  tlieol.  WissenMehaften,  i,  pp. 
9-14). 

♦  See  vol.  V  of  Ins  collected  works,  IJasle,  1510. 

*  By  Hallianer  (1724)  and  Seniier  (17H'2).  The  work  of  .Tacoh  Latornus  of  Lieven 
(De  tiiinn  linjfuarnm  ct  studii  tlieolofrici  ratione,  15l!t),  written  aj^ainst  Erasmus,  ex> 
peiieiiced  no  ^ucll  revivifications. 
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Scri))tur('s  ami  tlir  Fatlici's,  ami  an'aiin'c  tlu-m  into  a  tlctiuile-  >v-- 
tcm.  'I'lic  tlu-oloLiiaii  should  l)c  thoi-oii^-hly  lainiliar  with  the  Scriji- 
tures,  so  as  even  to  be  able  to  ri'peat  tlieiu  I'roiii  iiieiiioiv;  but  this 
result  will  not  be  attained  by  a  i)arn>t-like  rehearsinjj^  of  ]>assa;^es; 
a  living  acquaintanee  with  the  Word  and  a  profound  penetration  of 
its  mysteries  are  necessary  to  this  end.  Many  correct  and  sensiljle 
•houghts  are  added,  relating  to  the  method  of  study,  the  use  of 
comnu'iitaries  and  other  books,  etc.  He  gives  the  first  place  among 
the  Christian  Fathers  to  Origen.  The  love  of  fruitless  disj)Utation 
is  to  be  avoided;  for  it  is  "not  merely  from  the  syllogism,  but 
rather  from  the  life,  that  the  theologian  receives  his  attestation." 
Tile  work  of  Erasmus,  however,  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the 
demands  made  upon  encyclopaedia  in  the  i)resent  aire,    ,     .       ,    , 

^  .  .  ^         Merits    of    the 

beautiful  and  approjiriate  as  much  of  its  matter  is  work  of  Eras- 
found  to  be.  It  is  impossible  that  it  slioidd  be  adequate,  "^"^' 
for  the  theology  of  which  it  furnishes  a  sketch,  was  itself  only  l)e- 
ginning  to  emerge  from  chaos  and  assume  a  definite  shape.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  scholarly  author  named  much  that  is  no 
longer  included  in  encycloptedia,  being  relegated  to  the  history  of 
the  canon,  to  patristics,  to  the  life  of  Christ,  to  exegesis,  dogmatics, 
or  ethics.  But  despite  this  fact,  the  little  book  may  still  be  read 
with  ]>rofit. 

Among  the  reformers  the  learned  Melanchthon  Avould  naturally  Ite 
the  first  to  feel  moved  by  his  own  inclinations  and  the  obligations  of 
his  station,  to  direct  the  adherents  of  the  new  school  into  the  right 
course  of  study.     His  Brevis  ratio  discendte  theologioe,   „    ,.,,,   ,     ^ 

•'  °      '    The  little  tract 

limited  to  three  folio  pages,'  breathes  the  Protestant  of  Meiaacn- 
sj>irit  in  recommending  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  as  of  primary  importance.  With  an  almost  undue  preference 
Melanchthon  places  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  exegetical  studies,  assigning  to  it  the  service  of  introducing  the 
theologian  to  the  body  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  which,  in  turn,  is  t<? 
conduct  the  learner  back  to  the  teachings  of  our  Lord.  The  Gospel 
by  St.  John  is  to  close  the  cycle  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  be- 
gins it,  so  that  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  justification  may  constitute 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  scriptural  theology  of  Christianity. 
The  New  Testament  is  to  l)e  completed  and  its  loci  communes  to  be 
systematized,  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  study  of  which  is  to  follow.  Melanchthon  also 
recommends  the  study  of  the  Fathers  with  that  of  the  Bible,  but 
assigns  to  Origen,  whose  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  he  con- 
demns, a  much  lower  place  than  is  allowed  him  by  Erasmus,  while 

-     *  In  the  Basle  ed.  of  his  worivs  (1541),  vol.  iii.  pp.  287-89. 
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he  exalts  Augustine  with  a  certain  degree  of  favoritism.  He  de- 
mands, liowever,  and  with  entire  propriety,  that  practice  shall  be 
added  to  study,  and  makes  the  cultivation  of  style  obligatory  on  the 
religious  teacher,  to  which  end  the  study  of  the  classics  is  above  all 
recommended.  Nor  should  ])hil()sophy  l)e  slighted,  as  is  customary 
with  many  who  are  ignorant  of  its  character  ;  but  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  worldly  wis(h)m  be  not  substituted  for  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  or  the  ethics  of  society  (i)olitics)  for  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Although  the  outward  form  of  such  guides  gave  them  but  little 
claim  to  the  name  of  scientific  encyclopaedias,  they  yet  contained 
indications  of  a  newly  awakened  scientific  spirit,  and  involved  the 
elements  of  an  encyclopjedia  which  should  l)e  adequate  for  its  needs. 
Accordingly,  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon,  Theobald  Thamer,  Avho  subse- 
quently separated  from  the  evangelical  Church,  pul)lished  an  Adhor- 

„,       . -^   ^      tatio   ad  theolos^iie   studium  in  academia  Marbur<j:ensi, 

The    Adhorta-  _         »  . 

tio of  Theobald  1543,  in  which  he  welcomes  the  theology  of  Protestant- 
ism as  a  glorious  product  of  the  times,  in  contrast  with 
the  earlier  fiaraio/ioyla,  and  ])articularly  recommends  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  of  the  vernacular  as 
well,  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  preaching.  To  these  he  ad<ls  natural 
science,  in  order  that  the  Bible  may  be  correctly  understood  and 
applied,  when  it  treats  of  the  works  of  God  in  nature  ;  and  eth- 
ics, rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  history.  He  characterizes  the  study 
of  theology  as  dithcult,  but  encourages  students  not  to  be  repelled 
from  it  on  that  account,  but  rather  to  make  greater  effort.  (Com- 
pare A.  Neandei-,  Theobald  Tliamer,  der  Rej)rasentant  und  Vor- 
^iinger  moderner  Geistesrichtung  in  dem  Refonnatioiis/eital'.er. 
Berlin,  1842.) 

The  age  immediately  following  the  Reformation  contented  it- 
self with  mechanically  recapitulating,  and  constructing  far-fetched 
expositions  of,  what  its  predecessor  had  jirovided,  or  with  reviv- 
ing the  former  scOiolasticisin,  instead  of  seeking  to  i-eai-  an  organic 
intellectual  edifice  upon  the  gi\cn  basis  and  out  of  the  existing 
materials. 

David  Chytriuus  at  liostock,'  a  disciple  of  Melanchthon,  and 
Jerome  Weller,'''  a  pupil  of  i.utiici-  and  inmate  of  his  home,  pub- 
lished  instructions  closelv  hannoni/.inii-   witli    tlutse    of    their   great 

'  Orat.  do  studio  tlicol.  recte  iiu'lioaiido,  (l.").">7,)  and  Rci^uliic  studiorum  sen  do 
rationo  disccndi  in  praooipuis  aitilms  rooto  iiistituoiida.  Lips.,  l.")i')r>.  Coinp.  Soliuot/.ii 
Vita  Dav.  Cliytraoi,  (Haiiil).,  172i)-2H,  :i  vols.,)  HI.,  i,  ]>.  171,  vy.  ;  I'olt,  Kncykl.,  j).  51; 
Krahbe  Tliytraoiis,  pp.  .lo,  .^l. 

-  ConsiliiiMi  di'  tln'()l();;iao  stuilio  i-ooto  ooiistituond<t,  Xoiiiiib.,  ITit'iT). 
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ma^^tiTs.      Ill  the  seventeenth  eenttiry  tlie   i;re;it  doj^Tuatieal  Johanu 
Gerhaicl  piihlished  an  enev('h)i)ie(lia,  entitled  Methodus   _^ 

,        ,       .    .  ...    *  .       .  .  The     Eiicycld- 

stiidii  theologiei  j»ul»heis  praelectionibus  in  acad.  Je-  piedia  of  joim 
neuM  a  KilT  expo.sita,  (Isled.,  1020,  2d  ed.,  1022,  3d  ""'>""'• 
ed.,  i>osthumous,  Jena,  1(354.)  He  demands  adetjuate  ])reliini!iarv 
studies  in  language  and  idiilosophy  (Aristotle's  espi'cially),  and  af- 
terwai<ls  a  theologieal  course  of  live  years,  three  of  whicii  should  l)e 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  thiid 
year  attention  should  be  directed  to  questions  in  controversy  l>e- 
tween  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformed,  while  the  fourth  should 
lie  divided  between  such  studies  and  practice  in  preaching  ;  and  not 
before  the  fifth  (I)  year  were  Church  History  and  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  the  sclioolmeii,  and  Luther,  to  receive  attention,' 

In  the  Reformed  Church,"  Bullinger  (f  1575)  wrote  a  Ratio 
stu'lii  theologici,  which  is  distinguislied  by  sound  practical  judg- 
ment, and  affoi-ds  admirable  methodological  hints,  reaching  to  the 
min'utest  details — among  other  things,  to  the  diet  of  the  student. 
Tile  naturalist  and  luan  of  multifarious  learning,  Conrad  Gessner, 
published  a  general  encyclopiedia,  the  last  book  of  which  is  devoted 
to  theology.^  Andrew  Gerhard,  of  Ypres  (Ilyperius),  professor  at 
]\Iarburo:,  also  wrote  a  Theolo<>'us  sen  de  ratione  studii   ^^    ^,    , 

l^  .       .       .   .  ,  The  Theolosus 

theologici  (libri  iv).^  The  latter  work  affords  the  first  of  Andrew 
indications  of  a  future  division  into  departments,  the  "^^  ^'^'  * 
book  treating  first  of  exegetical,  next  of  systematic,  and  finally  of 
])ractical  theology,  the  last  in  connexion  with  historical  ;  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  clearly  distinguish  the  several  brandies  from 
each  other  or  give  them  suital>le  names,  nor  yet  to  apprehend  and 
desrribe  them  in  their  relations  to  each  other.     The  material  already 

'  Pelt,  Eiicvkl.,  p.  52.  Amono;  Lutheran  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  following  deserve  mention :  J.  Andreae,  Oratt.  de  studio  sacrarum  lite- 
raruni.  Lips.,  1567  ;  X.  Sehiekker,  Xotatio  de  studio  theol.  et  ratione  discendi  doctrinani 
coelestem,  Lips.,  1579.  Alir.  Calov,  Isagoge  ad  s.  thcol.,  Vitenib.,  1652,  85;  Das 
gute  Leben  eines  rechtsehaffenen  Diener.s  Gottes  von  J.  V.  Andreae,  (copied  as  a 
poetical  supplement  in  Herder's  Briefc.)  A  closer  examination  of  the  above  works  is 
found  in  Pelt,  p.  53,  .iq. 

-  Many  elements  are  scatieriMl  through  tlie  works  of  Zwingle,  (the  very  liist(jry  of 
his  life  is  a  living  encyclopaedia.)  C'omp.  his  work,  Der  Hirt,  etc.,  1524,  (ed.  Sehul- 
thess  and  Schuler,  vol.  i.  p.  681.)  Respecting  Bullinger,  coinp.  his  letters  to  his  son 
Henry  (on  the  study  of  theology)  in  Pestalozzi,  Heinrich  Bidlinger,  p.  594,  syt/. 

•^  Pandectarum  universalium  Conr.  Gessneri  liber  ultimus  de  theologia,  (Tiguri,  1549.) 
€omp.  Hanhart,  Conr.  Gessner,  (Winterthiir,  1824,)  p.  160,  sqq. 

*  Balse,  1572,82.  The  first  ed.  (Basle,  1556)  bears  the  title  De  recte  formando 
theologiae  studio.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  Methodus  theologiae,  etc.,  Basle, 
1567,  the  latter  being  a  systematic  theology  and  by  no  means  a  methodology,  as  the 
title  would  sugMst. 
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bt'conies  luiiiuiiiagc'abk'  Ijccausc  ui'  its  ;v1»uii(1;ukx',  the  wliok'  of  bibli- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  dogmatics  being  discussed  in  the  limited  com- 
pass of  the  book,  and  likewise  other  matters,  which  belong  more 
j>roperly  to  criticism  and  hermeneutics.  The  work  is,  however, 
characterized  by  sound  judgment,  which  looks  upon  learning  as  an 
aid  to  true  piety,  and  directs  attention  to  the  connexion  between 
theology  and  the  Church. 

The  doirmatist  Job.  Ilcinr.  Alsted,  wrote  a  work  in  eight  books 
^^     „  ^  ,      entitled,    Methodus    sacrosanctae    theologiae    (Hanov., 

The    Methoilus  '  .        . 

of  John  Htuiry  1623,  4) ;  to  this  he  prefixed  Praecognita  in  two  books, 
Abtet.  which  afford   a  noteworthy   review  of  the   science,  as 

wholly  governed  by  a  new  scholasticism.'  The  second  book  (De 
theologiae  studio  recte  foi-maiido)  alone  demands  notice  in  this 
connexion,  as  treating  of  the  object  of  tiuM)logical  study,  whit-li 
is  made  to  consist  in  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  the  triune 
God,  and  in  the  working  out  of  man's  salvation,  together  with  the 
perfecting  of  his  nature.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the  t'.ie- 
ology  of  the  schools  and  the  practical  theology  of  the  Church,  and 
the  advice  is  given  to  students,  "  Scholasticam  theologiani  ex  pro- 
fesso  et  semper  evolves,  et  auctores,  (|ui  illam  sci-iptis  comprehend- 
erunt,  tibi  reddes  (piam  familiarissimos."  The  ])ei-iod  of  study 
should  be  neither  too  extende<l  nor  too  brief  (although  no  limit  is 
fixed),  and  special  attention  should  l)e  given  to  prayer,  the  studv  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  godly  walk.  Detailed  prescriptions  concirn- 
ing  this  militia  Christi  are  given.  Among  the  requisite  natural 
(pialifications  the  author  includes  sound  liealth,  a  clear  and  fii'xible 
voice,  a  well-orgainzed  brain,  and  a  good  bodily  constitution,  to 
which  a  good  memory,  etc.,  must  be  added. 

Among  i)reparatory  requisites  he  reckons  acipiaiiitance  witli  the 
vernacular  ("dicunt  theojogi  nostri  :  a  jireacher  should  not  make 
use  of  town-clerks'  German")  for  the  study  of  which  he  recom- 
mends, with  assnre(l  judgment,  I>uther's  version  of  the  I>ible  ;  and 
to  the  mothei--tongue  he  adds  Latin,  (ireek,  and  Hebrew.  The  re- 
lation l)etween  philosophy  and  theology  is  stated  to  be  such  that 
they  can  never  reasonably  come  into  conflict  with  each  other.  Logic 
is  considered  a  prime  necessity,  and  afti'r  it  physics  and  mathemat- 
ics (which  are  included  under  philosojdiy),  and  also  metaphysics  and 
practical  philosophy;   nor  shoidd  the  t  lieologian  l)e   igiioi-ant  of  ju- 

'  M(Mitii)ii  is  iiifuk',  for  instiiiife,  in  tlic  first  liook.  in  mlditioii  ti)  tiic  tliotiloni.i  I'alsii, 
of  ii  theolof^iii  iirclictypa,  ((|Uiie  est  sapit'iitia  iiiduliilata  rcniin  (iivinai'iiiii,)  tlit'i>i<i<ria 
C'ftypa,  (in  wiiicli  tiie  ardu'typa  is  actiiuliwd,)  thi'(»li)i;i:i  iniiiinis  in  Ciiristo,  tiicoloiria 
visionis  in  coclis,  (wliicli  incliidi's  tlio  tlH!olo<^iii  an^eloruni,)  tiic<ilii,'ia  viatonini,  (the 
tlicc(l(i;ry  (,(  the  incscMt  woilri,)  etc. 
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risjinuK'iK'L'  uiul  iU(Mlic:il  scii'iice.  Ujx*!!  tliis  follow  :i  miidc  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  tal)ular  view  of  thi*  contents  of  tlie 
several  books,  toj^ether  with  the  entire  doLjniatic  locus  de  scriptura 
sacra  ;  farther,  a  grannnar  of  the  JJihle,  lierineneutics,  and  i-lietoi-ic 
(on  tlie  tigurative  lautxuai^e  of  the  Scri|)t  ui'cs),  the  wliole  in  a  V(.-i-v 
prolix  and  artificial  style  ;  also  liistory  of  the  canon  and  otlier  mat- 
ters ]»ertaining  to  the  science  of  Introduction,  1>ihlical  topo<;i"aj»hy, 
arclueohtgy,  chronoloij^y,  and  niinnleil  with  typology,  a  brief  char- 
acterization of  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  and,  finally,  a  few 
adflitional  words  on  (hjgniatics  (loci  communes)  and  practical  the- 
ology (paedia  theologica,  declamatio,  dis])utatio  theologica,  and  ex- 
ercitatio  ecclesiastica). 

An  EneyclopsBdia  i)hilosophia^  (TTerborn,  1030,  2  vols,  fol.)  and 
an  Encyclopaedia  omnium  scientiaruni  (ii)id.,  IG^iU,  and  Lugd.  ])at., 
liUO,  4  vols,  fol.)  by  the  same  author  are  in  existence,  in  which 
Vol.  ii.  ]i.  1555,  sqq.,  is  devot('(l  to  theological  (real)  encyclopaedia 
(theologia  naturalis,  catechetica,  di<hictica  polemica,  theol.  casuura, 
theol.  jirophetica,  and  moralis). 

I'he  school  of  Saumur  was  distinguished  in  the  Reformed  Church 
bv  the  mildness  of  its  sijirit  and  its  unbiassed  iudgment  ^  .^  ,  . 
in  theological  matters,  as  compared  with  the  rigid  dog-  ans  of  saumur 
matism  and  formalism  of  which  Alsted  was  a  represent-  *"  ^^' 
ative.'  It  produced  the  dissertations  of  Stephen  Gaussen,''  in  which 
Ave  occasionally  observe  an  active,  youthful  disposition,  joined  to  a 
manly  energy  sharpened  by  the  salt  of  a  biting  wit  ;  mental  quali- 
ties which  render  more  enjoyable  the  heart-felt,  childlike  i)iety 
Avhich  is  apparent.  Much  that  is  here  laid  down  would  still  be  ap- 
jilicable  in  our  day. 

The  writings  of  the  theologians  J.  L.  Frei  and  Samuel  Werenfels  of 
Basle,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries,  breathe  a  spirit  kindred  to  that  of  the  above  work. 
The  Meletemata  de  officio  doctoris  Christian!  (1711-15,  four  disser- 
tations that  deserve  to  be  better  known)  by  the  former  resolve  the 
activity  of  the  Christian  teacher,  both  academical  and  parochial, 
into  the  three  functions  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  explaining 
the  creed,  and  confuting  oi)])onents,  thus  dividing  theological  science 
into  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  polemics.  This  work  contains  many 
correct  ideas  concerning  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  the  employ- 

'  Comp.  .1.  H.  Heidegger,  De  ratione  studiorura  theol.  Tur.,  1690,  12mo.,  a  mere 
reprint  of  Bulliiiger  and  of  works  on  Introduction  by  various  authors. 

■^  Stephan.  Gausseni  dissertationes:  1.  De  studii  theologiei  ratione;  2.  De  natura 
theologiae;  3.  De  ratione  concionandi ;  4.  De  utilitate  philosophiae  in  theologia; 
6.  De  recto  use  clavium.     Ultraj.,  Iti^S;  6  ed.  cur.  J.  J.  Rambach,  Hal.  1726. 
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ment  of  reason  on  tla'ologKMl  qiR'stioiis,'  tlic  relation  ot"  doLjniatie.s 

to  ethics,  etc.     The  Opuscula  of  AV^erenfels,"     though  he  did  not 

write  an  encyclopiedia  in  the  proper  sense,  likewise  present  mud 

that   is  adapted  to  lead  the  young  theologian  into  the  right  way 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  sixteenth  dissertation,  De  scopo  doc 

toris  theologi,  which  contains  many  a  golden  counsel,  not  only  foi 

the  future  teacher  of  theological  science,  but  also  for  ministers  of 

the  wo  1(1. 

Within  the  bounds  of   the  Lutheran  ("hurch  a  twofold  opposition 

was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  scholastic  spirit  which 
Encyclopaedia  ^  *  .  i         i    • 

in  the  Luther-  had  again  become  powerful — on  the  one  hand  from  the 

an  Church.  practically  pious  tendency  of  opener,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  liberal  scientific  spirit  whose  representative  was  George  C'a- 
li.vtus.  Both  tendencies  aided  in  introducing  a  new  period  for  the- 
ological learning,  and,  accordingly,  for  theological  encyclopaedia. 
In  the  A])]»aratus  theologicus,^  which  was  designed  to  be  a  great 
theological  dictionary  covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  science, 
C'ali.Ytus  leads  theological  study  back  to  its  exegetical  and  historical 
basis,  from  which  it  had  again  gradually  removed,  and  endeavours 
to  comj)ose  the  quarrel  of  the  humanists  and  the  realists  (grannna- 
rians  and  barl)arians).  Philip  Jac.  Spener  wrote  several  works  which 
come  under  our  notice.  The  Pia  desideria  and  the  Theologische 
liedenken  fre<juently  refer  to  the  needs  of  the  young  theologian  ; 
but  his  views  u})on  this  question  are  |)rinci])ally  found  in  the  preface 
to  the  tables  coni))iled  by  him  from  Danhauer's  ILodosojjhie,  written 
in  1690,  and  published  under  the  title  De  im[»edimentis  studii 
theologici.^ 

Among  preparatory  sciences,  ])hiloso])hy  is  rated  far  lower  by 
Spener's  con-  opener  than  by  other  theologians,  a  prejudice  that  may 
tributions     to   be  excused  in  view  of  the  si)irit  that  ])ervaded  the  i»hi- 

ttifolo^'ical  en-    ,  ,  /•      1  •  riii  •  .     ,.  ,      , 

cyciopu-'dia.        losoi)ny  of  tlie  tnne.      1  Ins  prejudice  sul)se(piently  be- 

'  Comp.  Smith's  Ilaj^enliaeh :  Hist.  Doi'triues,  ii,  p.  4(U.  Tolt.  Enrvid.,  p.  5.3,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat  tlie  Reformed  theolofrians  especially  discussed  the  apjilicatiou 
of  philosophy  to  theoloj^y,  and  in  that  comicxion  elucidated  many  questions  of  import- 
ance to  theological  encyclopjcdia.  Comp.  also  Al.  Schwci/cr,  (Tlaul)enslehre  der 
evang.-ref.  Kirche,  Ziirich,  1811. 

*  Sam.  Werenfelsii  Opuscula  thcolnrr.,  philosoph.  et  philolojiica.  liaise,  1728, 
•2  vols.,  4to. ;  1782,  3  vols.,  8vo.  Also  .1.  Ch.  Heck  (t  17H5),  who  prefaces  his  Synop- 
sis institutionum  universae  Theologiae,  liasle,  17<>5,  with  a  brief  encydopiciiia  and 
methodology. 

^  Ilelm.st.,  1628,  and  by  his  son,  enlarged  from  the  MS.,  lC>('il,  1.  Comp.  Hcuke, 
Georg  Calixt,  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  42(1,  «yy. 

*  Comp.  Ilossbach,  I'h.  .T.  S|)euer  u.  seine  Zeit,  i,  j).  2'.Mt,  a^v.  New  ed.  (Berlin,  1861), 
by  Schweder,  p.  211,  !«j(/. 
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came  nxn'o  appaiH'iit,  in  conm-xion  with  a  jiictistic  t'iii|)irici>iii. 
which  falsely  based  itself  on  the  authority  of  S|ttMKM-.  I'hih.ldMM, . 
too,  althoui^h  its  utility  was  recognized,  was  regarded  l>y  liiiii  fiom 
a  t(jo  restricted  point  of  view,  in  conse<juence  of  which  he  would 
not  allow  so  wide  and  unrestrained  a  range  to  the  study  of  so-called 
])rofane  writers  as  was  conceded  by  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon.  Sa- 
cred philology  alone,  in  its  immediate  bearing  upon  exegesis, 
received  the  recognition  it  deserved  as  an  impoi-tant  auxiliary  to 
theological  science.  He  termed  exegesis  the  "architect,  who  ar- 
ranges all  the  remaining  parts,  and  from  wlioiii  thcv  derive 
nearly  all  their  ground  and  material."  Upon  the  basis  of  exetresis 
dogmatics  should  be  reared  ;  l)Ut  in  harmony  with  his  mild  practi- 
cal tendency  he  was  less  partial  to  scholastic  quibbling  and  harsh 
polemics.  He  did  full  justice  to  Church  history,  though  he  recom- 
mended the  thorough  examination  of  its  sources  only  to  such  stu- 
dents as  might  intend  to  reach  the  higher  grades  of  learning. 

Ethics,  which  he  regarded  as  having  the  same  importance  as  dog- 
matics, in  this  agreeing  with  Calixtus,  should  in  like  manner,  he 
thought,  be  drawn  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  Ilomiletics,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  deep  foundations  he  suspected  from  the  scriptural 
teaching,  but  whidi  he  was  unable  to  clearly  appreliend  in  a  scien- 
tific Avay,  seemed  to  him  "one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  theological 
study,"  Avhile  catechetics  held  a  higher  place  in  his  estimation.  At 
all  events,  to  Spener  belongs  the  inestimable  honour  of  having  not 
only  restored  to  the  science  the  union  with  the  conditions  of  actual 
life,  from  which  it  had  been  separated,  but  also  of  hav-  vai-ue  of  spe- 
ing  led  the  way  to  a  new  state  of  the  science  itself,  °'^'''^  "''^'■'^• 
through  his  efforts  to  secure  a  connected  course  of  exegetical  studv, 
which,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  had  again  been  ne- 
glected during  an  extended  period.' 

J.  J.  Breithaupt,'^  A.  II.  Francke,^  and  Joacliim  Lange,*  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Spener.  Of  these,  the  first  especially  "  combined 
genuine  piety  Avith  elegant  culture"  (Pelt.,  p.  55),  while  the  hoi-ta- 
tory  element  predominated  with  Francke,  and  a  certain  confusion 

'  "Such  exegetical  lectures  as  were  still  sustaincil  in  the  universities  of  that  ])enoil. 
confined  themselves  simply  to  the  philological  or  polemical  treatment  of  the  more  dif 
ficult  or  controverted  passages."     Hossbach,  p.  3i)4. 

*  Exercitationes  de  studio  theol.     Hall.,  17u2. 

^1.  Definitio  studii  tlieologici,  etc.  Halle,  1708;  2.  Idea  studiosi  theologiae  oder 
AMiildung  eines  der  Theologie  Beflissenen,  ibid.,  1717;  3.  Methodus  studii  theologici, 
ibid.,  1723;  Timotheus,  zura  Fiirbilde  alien  studiosis  theologiae.  Comp.  Giiericke. 
A.  H.  Francke  (Halle,  1827),  p.  290,  s(^q. 

'■  Iiistitutiones  studii  theologici  literariae.  Hal.,  1723,  and  Degenuina  studii  theolog. 
praecipue  thetici  indole  ac  methodo,  ibid.  1712,  4to.     Comp.  Staudlin  ii,  p.  309. 
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of  ideas  is  manifest  in  Lange.  On  the  other  lianil  tlie  two  able 
EncvfiopfBdia  men,  Clirist.  Matthias  Pfaff,  chancellor  at  TiU)in2;en,  and 
as  treated  by   j^^|^   Franz  Buddaeus,  at  Jena,  occuijied  an  intermediate 

Pfaff  and  Bud-  ,    ' .  '  ^ 

daeus.  position  between  Pietism  and  the  learned  theology  of 

the  schools,  and  tlieir  works  present  a  more  definite  arrangement  of 
the  several  branches,  in  their  outward  structure.  Exegetical,  dog- 
matic, historical  and  practical  theology,  and  the  subdivisions,  polem- 
ical, thetical,  i)atristic,  etc.,  Avere  distinguished  by  name,  and  their 
nature  and  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  science  were  described, 
though  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  is  not  the  same  with 
the  two  Avriters.  Pfaff'  correctly  assigns  the  first  place  to  exeget- 
ical theology,  while  Buddaeus "  places  immediately  aftev  the  pre- 
paratory studies,  dogmatics,  symbolics,  patristics,  ethics,  ecclesias- 
tical law.  Church-history,  and  polemics,  and  introduces  exegesis  at 
the  end.  The  feature  is  common  to  both,  however,  that  they  com- 
bine with  encyclopjedia  an  extended  history  of  the  literature  which 
is  stated  on  the  title-page  of  Pfafl>  certainly  a  meritorious  feature, 
since  it  ]»rovi(U'il  for  an  existing  want.  But  encyclopaedia  itself  was 
thereby  exj)osed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  a  mei'c  bibliographical 
guide,  or  at  least  of  being  so  largely  bibliographic  that  its  leading 
object  could  no  longer  be  conveniently  accomplished;  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  encyclopaedia  had  scarcely  attained  to  a  measure  of  in- 
dependence, after  dissolving  its  accidental  connexion  with  other 
branches  of  learning.  The  excessive  importance  attached  to  the 
department  of  literary  history  manifested  itself,  as  Avas  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  Einleitung  in  die  Theologischen  Wissenschaften,  by 
J.  G.  Walch  (Jena,  17.53),  and  evidences  of  its  jtresence  have  not 
been  wanting  in  several  valuable  works  of  more  recent  times. 

The  history  of  science  reveals  certain  highly  endowed  spirits, 
whose  rays  stream  forth  in  different  directions  in  order  to  throw 
light  upon  the  fiehls  that  lie  extended  to  the  view.  Such  was  the 
ContrHmtiiins  Chancellor  Lorenz  von  Mosheim,^  who  became  emiiuMit 
ofMosiieimand  in  the  develo]>ment  of  ethics  and  homiletics,  no  less  than 
Semler  to   cri-    ■      , ,,  i    i  •   ,  ,i  i     i  •.!  j   . 

cyclopedia.        '"  ^  luircli  lustory,  though  less  so  with  regard  to  ency- 

'  Inti'oductio  in  liistoriain  tlicol.  lilcrMtiam,  Tiihinjr.,  17-1,  '^  vols.,   Ifo. 

'■'  IsafjTof^e  liistorifo-thool.  ad  tlicolof^iani  niiivcrsani  sinfrnlascpu-  ejus  partes,  Lips., 
17"27,  2  vols.,  4to.  Ilossltai-li,  p.  ;W2,  says  that  this  work  "is  the  jiroduct  of  profounil 
and  i.'oniprchcnsivc  loarninfr,  and  of  enli^ihtencd  :iiiil  toh-rant  thcoUtfjical  viows,  and 
far  superior  to  all  foiincr  woiks  of  this  characlci."  ('oni|).  also  Danz,  ]).  129; 
Standi  in,  p.  311. 

^  F.  Liu'kp,  Narratio  d.-  .h,.  F,!inr.  Moshcniio,  (Jott.,  18;{7,  Ito.  It  is  to  lie  ohsorvcd 
that  Moshc'ini,  with  iiis  sound  historirai  jud;;nii'nt,  was  the  first  to  (h-aw  tlu-  line  of 
distinction  hctwei-n  thi-  work  of  the  sii«Mitifii-  theologian  anil  that  of  the  preaeher, 
thou^'li  he  may  have  ;,'oiii'  too  far  in  demanding  a  separate  Irainini:  for  ihf  two  (]i.  "J'.t). 
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elo|)a'<lia.  Tlie  Kur/.o  Aii\veisiin<;,  die  (iottcsgt'lalirtlu'it  Vcrntiiif- 
tiy-  y.n  Krlenioii  (piiblislu'il  by  his  soii-in-law,  Wiiidlicim,  Ilelnist., 
1750,  •;:<)  illustrates  the  clear,  benevolent,  gentle  mind  of  its  author, 
l)ut  hears  the  marks  of  too  great  haste.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  branches  (r.  ;/.,  in  placing  (h)gmatics  at  the  head),  it  rests 
too  little  iii'on  thoroughly  com]»rehended  jirinciples,  to  possess  great 
importance  in  comparison  Avith  such  predecessors  as  have  already 
been  mentioned.  The  higher  merit  of  having  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment, the  critical,  into  theological  science,  and  of  having  therelty  put 
new  life  into  encyclops^dia,  which  might  otherwise  have  l)ecome  a 
mere' dead  aggregate  of  bibliographical  knowledge,  belongs  to  John 
.Solomon  Semler.  His  criticism  frequently  degenerated  into  livj^er- 
i-riticism,  and  his  questioning  spirit  into  sce])ticism;  l)ut  it  is  certain- 
ly unjust  to  charge  him  with  entertaining  hostility  to  religion  and 
v'hristianity.  Theology  is  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  stimulating 
influence,  if  for  but  little  of  assured  results.  His  works,  encyclo- 
]);edic  and  methodological,  as  well  as  others,'  failed  to  receive  a  cor- 
dial reception  however,  because  of  their  involved  descriptions,  and 
the  author's  difficult  and  heavy  style  in  the  use  of  both  German  and 
Latin.  The  essence  of  Semler's  writings  should  be  extracted  into 
a  monograph,  and  thus  a  correct  estimate  of  his  merits  might  be 
brought  into  a  convenient  form,  within  the  reach  of  a  frequently 
untrrateful  posterity.  A  similar  want  of  arrangement  is  apparent 
in  the  work  of  the  Reformed  theologian,  S.  Mursinna  (f  1795),-  who 
•first  introduced  the  terra  "encyclopaedia"  into  theology,  although 
it  had  been  previously  employed  l)y  jurists  (Putter)  and  medical 
scholars  (Boerhave)  in  connexion  with  their  respective  sciences. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  broadly  cultured  and  versatile 
J.  Gottfried  Herder,  to  impress  himself  with  incalculable  great  influence 
energy  upon  the  theological  youth  and  the  earnest  men  of  Herder  upon 

n  ,  .  If  1.1  •  £  •    a         theoloKV. 

of  his  own  and  future  ages,  by  the  exercise  of  an  influ- 
ence which  was  stimulating  in  manifold  directions,  exciting  to  both  in- 
tellect and  feeling,  every- where  urging  the  attainment  of  the  high- 
est ends,  and  as  exalted  above  all  meanness  as  it  was  free  from  the 
control  of  timid  prejudice.  A  genuine  supernaturalist  and  also 
rationalist,  l)oth  orthodox   and  heterodox,  or,  if  it  be  preferred, 

'  Yersuch  eiiier  nahern  Anleitung  zu  niitzlichem  FleifSf^c  in  der  ganzen  Gottesgelehr- 
samkeit,  etc.,  Halle,  1857;  Institutio  l)revior  ad  liho'ralem  eruditionem  theologicam, 
il)id.,  1765,  2  vols. ;  Institutio  ad  doctriuam  Cliristianam  liberaliter  disceudam,  ibid., 
1774  (rather  a  systematic  theology  than  an  enc-yelopiBdia) ;  Yersueli  einer  fi-eiern 
theologischen  Lehrart,  ibid.,  1777.  The  title  "  Eneyclopipdia  and  Methodology"  came 
into  currency  at  this  time.  It  appears  in  an  anonymotis  work  (Leips.,  ]  778)  cited  Ijy 
Danz,  p.  134,  and  somewhat  earlier  in  the  works  of  Mursinna,  Robert,  Vogel ;  comp.  ibiil. 

^  Prim;e  lineie  encvclopaediae  theol.,  Halle,  17S4,  ed.  2,  \79H ;  comp.  Pelt,  p.  57. 
9 
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neither,  versed  in  Oriental  luysticism  and  likewise  in  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature  and  of  human  history,  gra.sping,  with  a  maG^niti- 
cent  enthusiasm,  every  thing  in  whicli  the  genius  of  a  pure  human- 
ity is  portrayed,  and  punishing  with  noble  indignation  all  that  is 
shameful,  deceitful,  vapid,  or  sickly — he  Avas  thoroughly  fitted  to 
aid  tlie  struggling  and  ambitious  mind  in  reaching  the  path  over 
Avhieh,  with  trusty  staff  in  hand,  it  must  pass.  The  remark  has 
frequently  been  made  that  Herder's  efforts  were  rather  stimulating 
to  others,  than  ])roductive  of  assured  gains  which  might  be  stored 
in  everlasting  garners.  But  this  is  precisely  what  was  needed;  and 
if  much  that,  Avith  too  venturous  courage,  he  sought  to  establish 
has  been  already  overthrown,  it  is  to  be  lio})ed  that,  God  Avilling, 
the  spirit  of  profound  investigation,  and  the  clear,  independent 
habit  of  thought  belonging  to  that  more  l)eautiful  age — the  flourish- 
ing period  of  "German  manners  and  German  art" — which  he  aided, 
in  connexion  witli  others,  to  introduce,  shall  nevermore  be  lost.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Letters  upon  the  Study  of  Theol- 
Defects  of  Her-  ogy  (Weimar,  1780;  2d  ed.,  1785,  4  vols.),'  by  no 
der'sBriefe.  means  fulfil  the  scientific  pur])ose  of  a  theological  en- 
cycloptedia  in  the  strict  sense.  They  adopt  the  light  tone  of  social 
intercourse  and  friendly  conversation ;  and  the  author  enters  too 
largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  different  subjects  themselves  (f. ;/., 
of  liis  favorite  theme,  Hebrew  poetry),  to  admit  of  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  formal  inter-connexion  of  the  various  branches.  All 
that  he  says,  however,  tends  toward  that  connexion,  and  serves  to 
illuminate  Avith  color  the  picture  Avhich  a  stricter  method  places  be- 
fore us  in  bare  outlines.  The  smaller  Avork  by  Herder,  Anwendung 
dreier  akademischer  Lehrjahre,  has  moi-e  of  the  form  of  a  proper 
methodology  aud  introduction;  and  Avith  this  should  be  connected 
his  Theophron,  and  his  Gutachten  fiber  die  Vorbereitung  junger 
Geistlichen,  as  also  the  Provinzialblatter.'' 

In  17'.»1,  soon  after  the  first  publication  of  Herder's  Letters  (1785), 
N<"..s'if.  tn.  '"^^  '"^^''^  '"^'^'^  thorough  Avork  by  the  judicious  J.  A.  Nos- 
ductiontoTiKi-  selt  appeared,  which  has  been  improved  by  A.  H.  Nie- 
"      ■  meyer,  and  put  into  the   form  of  a  text-book,  that  still 

'  Comp.  J.  C.  MiillLT,  in  tlie  IIcnlcM'  Alhiiiu  (Woimiir,  1815),  iind  Hanson,  Ilippoly- 
tus,  i,  ]).  2(il:  "Herder  inii<le  tlic  trnnsition  from  lloniimit'  negation  to  (iernianie  af- 
firmation, and  l)egan  to  l)ui](l  anew.  Himself  a  tlieologian,  lie  generalized  Semitic 
tradition  and  inspiration  into  .laplietie  seienee  and  ]>liilosopiiy.  Ileligion  and  language 
aic  to  liiin  llie  oi'iginal  manifestations  of  the  Divine  lilV  in  man."  ("omp.  al»o  tlio 
work  by  Werner,  adduced  lielow  (among  llie  monographs), 

^  In  the  Siunmtliehe  Werlu-  zur  llcii'^ioii  u.  Thcologie  (original  ed.  liy  Cotta,  Tiib., 
18n,S),  vols.  i.K  and  x. 

■'•  Tlie  whole  in  vol.  x  of  (he  Reli-inii  u.  Thi'olo'j;ie. 
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renders  useful  service.'  The  Kiiileituiig  in  die  theDlogiselien  Wis- 
senseliafteii  (Leips.,  ITOl,  'J  vols.),  frotii  the  \)vu  of  the  leiirned  G.  J. 
Planck,  is  likewise  still  esteemed,  because  of  its  liistorieal  matter 
and  tirood  judi^ment,  although  its  methodological  value  is  but  small." 
In  like  manner,  the  encyclopa'dias  which  have  since  apjteared  in 
considerable  number  deserve  notice,  rather  because  of  single  obser- 
vations of  value,  or  because  of  the  soundness  of  view  disjjlayed  in 
them,  than  because  of  a  clear  pi'esentation  of  the  edifice  of  theolog- 
ical science,  or  of  the  connexion  existing  between  its  jjarts.  J.  Fr. 
Kleuker,  who  was  first  inspired  by  Herder,  but  was  afterwards  alien- 
ated from  him  through  a  dislike  of  the  rationalizing  tendencies  of 
the  century,  with  which  Herder  was  in  sympathy,  wrote  a  Grundriss 
einer  Encycloplidie  (Hand*.,  1800,  1801,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  sought 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  a  theology  possessed  of  vigorous 
faith.  The  strange  forms  of  exjiression  in  which  he  often  clothed 
his  ideas  (in  other  works  as  well  as  this)  gave  hira  Avidespread 
notoriety  as  a  "foggy  brain;"  but  he  must  be  credited  with  having 
energetically  uttered  many  profound  ideas  which  were  subsequently 
brought  to  greJiter  clearness  by  other  minds.^ 

A  higher  and  more  ideal  point  of  view  from  Avhieh  to  compre- 
hend theology  and  encycloi^anlia,  is  occu])ied  by  K.  Daub  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Studien,  published  by  Kreuzer  and  himself."  To  crude 
empiricism  he  opposes  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  the  things  of  God, 
and  to  mere  learning  a  childlike,  contem[)lative  disposition,  which 
alone  is  able  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  religious  faith.  The 
writer,   influenced  by  his   speculative    views,   does   not,    however, 

'  Anweisung  zur  Bildiing  iingchender  Tlieologen,  .3d  ed.,  Halle,  1818,  19,  3  vols. 
Xienieyer  has  expressed  his  own  views  rehituig  to  theological  studies  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  Anti-Wilibald  (a  memorial,  issued  in  connexion  with  the  jubilee  of 
G.  Ch.  Knapp),  Halle,  1825;  in  the  Zuschrift  an  Theologie  Studierende  iiljer  die  Vor- 
bereitung  des  theol.  Examens  u.  die  Benutzung  d.  Camlidaten-jahre,  Halle,  1801 ;  in 
Grundriss  d.  unniittelbaren  Vorbereitungswissenschaften  zur  Fuhrung  des  Predigt- 
anites,  Halle,  180.3;  and  in  the  Bibliothek  flir  Prediger,  which  he  published  in  con- 
nexion with  Wagnitz. 

"^  His  smaller  work,  Grundriss  der  theol.  Encyklopaedie,  Gott.,  1813,  is  (although 
anti(|uated)  better  adapted  to  beginners.  Among  Encyclopaedias  of  this  period  conip. 
L.  Wachlcr,  Grundriss  einer  Encykl.  d.  theol.  Wissenschaften,  Lemgo,  1V95 ;  J.  F.  W. 
Thym,  Theol.  Encykl.  u.  Methodologie,  Halle,  1797;  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  Encykl.  d. 
tlu'ol.  "Wissenschaften,  Leips.,  1798.  With  regard  to  these  works  conip.  Pelt,  p.  fil. 
K.  Ch.  E.  Schmidt,  Grundriss,  Jena,  1810  (Kantian);  Sim.  Erhardt,  Vorlesungen  iiber 
Theologie,  Eriangen,  1810  (pervaded  by  Schelling's  philosophy);  J.  E.  Ch.  Schmidt, 
Theol.  Encykl.,  Giessen,  1811. 

'  Conip.  H.  Ratjen,  J.  H.  Kleuker,  Gott.,  1 842,  8vo. 

*  Theologie  u.  ihre  Encykl.  iui  Verhiiltniss  zum  akadem.  Studium  beider,  etc.,  in 
Studien,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1-69. 
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regard  faith  simply  as  bt'licf,  l)iit  as  an  objective  aj)pr('lK'nsion 
of  matters  tliat  are  too  liigli  for  ordinary  sense.  Witli  moral  ear- 
nestness he  combats  botli  the  clumsiness  of  obstinate  bigotry  and 
the  fickleness  of  a  trifling  disposition,  and  draws  -with  steady  liand 
the  portraiture  of  the  true  theologian;  but  he  treats  the  necessity 
for  a  regeneration  of  theology  by  drawing  ])rophetic  outlines  indic- 
ative of  its  future  accomplishment,  rather  than  by  presenting  an 
acciirate  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  the  science. 

To  perform  this  duty  was  the  work  of  another  mind.  Friedrich 
Encyciop£edia  Scldeiermacher  was  the  tirst  to  raise  encyclopa9dia  to 
macieindepend-  i,idei)endent  position,  and  deliver  it  from  the  extra- 

ent  by  Sclileier-  1  J  _  _      ' 

mather.  neous  material,  historical,  and  bibliograi)hical  elements 

in  which  it  was  involved,  as  well  as  to  impress  upon  it  the  mark  of 
the  peculiar  spirit  which  began  to  pervade  theological  science  as  a 
whole.  This  work  was  accomplished  in  the  few  pages  of  the  Dar- 
stellung  des  theologischen  Studiums  (Berlin,  1811;  Outline  of  the 
Study  of  Theology,  Edinburgh,  1850).  The  purely  formal  eliarac- 
ter  of  the  book  attests  an  artistic  spirit.  It  is  a  cartoon  drawn  l)y 
a  steady  hand,  which  only  needs  the  ])encil  of  a  Herder  to  render  it 
a  grand  and  beautiful  picture.  While  lacking  this,  it  is  matter  for 
gratitude  that  the  later  and  revised  edition  of  1830  contains  hints, 
though  few,  for  an  easier  understanding  of  a  book  which  has  the 
additional  importance  of  having  become  the  key  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  Schleiermacher's  theology. 

Encyclopsedia  continued  to  be  written  in  the  usua.  way,  however, 
Encyclopaedia  even  after  the  Darstellung  had  appeared.  Leonhard 
part!!nhe''mh  Bertholdt's  Theologische  Wissenschaftskunde,  at  any 
century.  rate  (Erlangen,  1821-22,  2  vols.),  is  no  model  of  "archi- 

tectonic" procedure,  however  much  im])ortance  the  author  may  at- 
tach to  that  ])hrase,  and  however  strongly  he  may  urge  tlie  correct 
principle  that  "  a  science  should  be  restricted  to  itself  and  not  em- 
brace too  much  of  foreign  matter."  Preliminary  and  auxiliary  sci- 
ences occupy  two  thirds  oi  the  s))ace  in  a  work  glutted  with  learned 
«tuflp,  Aviiile  its  proper  subjec^t  is  discussed  in  the  remaining  third. 
'I'lic  uiiHnished  Encyclo]»a'diaof  (I.  S.  Francke,  (Altona,  1810,)  gives 
evi'leuce  of  greater  regard  for  an  organic  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
lei'cut  branches  of  study;  Itut  a  "really  scientitie  arraiigeiueMt  " 
seems  to  have  been  :iii  uiidetine(l  thought  with  the  author,  which 
was  never  clearly  developed  (Tell,  p.  <i,")).  Iv.  1'.  Stiiudlin's  Fncy- 
klopredia  und  Metliodologie  (IlanoNcr,  1S2I)  is  conddned  willi  a  his- 
tory of  the  different  theological  sciences,  and  is  more  especially  a 
Avork  of  histoi-jcal  rereretice.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Fnryi<io]»a>dia 
niid    MclliodujoMic   by  .1.  'i\    L.    Dan/.  (Weiiuar,  18:j;'j,    ii,   which  a 
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now  arraiii^oiut'iit  of  the  contents  and  new  appellations  give  evidence 
of  a  reorganizing  purpose,  but  nevertheless  suggest  the  question, 
''  Did  the  author  understaiitl  his  ground  and  object?"  It  might  be 
ditticult  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through  "the  labyrinth  of  lit- 
erary wealth'" 

The  author  of  the  present  M'ork,'^  incited  thereto  by  Schleier- 
niadicr,  sought  in  its  tirst  edition  (Leips.,  1833)  to  so  The  present 
devi'lo])  till'  principles  of  Schleierraacher,  with  not  unini-  ^^v  s.-hieier- 
jfortant  modifications,  that  a  somewhat  em])irical  mind  maciier. 
might  comprehend  them,  though  not  as  yet  familiar  with  logical 
discriminations — which  is  the  case  with  most  persons  who  approach 
the  study  of  theology.  His  object  was  to  lead  on  a  transition  from 
tlie  method  of  the  past  to  that  which  should  l)e  followed  in  the 
future.  He  sought  to  combine  the  practical  aim  of  stimulating  and 
encouraging  with  the  scientific  spirit,  in  following  out  which  plan 
the  j)oint  and  connexion  of  ideas  were  not  infrequently  sacrificed  to 
]icrspicuity,^  and  tlie  entire  book  received  a  sid>jective  colouring 
that  can  only  be  understood  from  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
author,  and  from  the  design  with  which  he  taught.  He  was  more 
concerned  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  science  than  to  aid  mate- 
rially toward  its  furtlier  development.  But  on  the  first  appearance 
of  his  book  he  saw  liimself  overtaken  by  the  advance  of  a  new 
period  in  the  form  of  an  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Theological 
Sciences,  by  K.  Rosenkranz,  Halle,  1831.  This  work  Theological 
indicated  the  fact,  whicli  sul)sequent  history  has  illus-   encyclopedia 

'  ^  •  1         1     •        IP    treated   in  the 

trated,  that  tlie  Hegelian  tendency  considered  itself  spirit  of  Hegei- 
entitled  to  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  that  of  Schleier-  iamsm. 
macher,  of  opening  for  itself  a  victorious  way  through  the  newly 
cultivated  regions  of  theology,  and  also  that  speculative  philosophy, 
which  Schleiermacher  had  separated  from  theology,  was  inclined 
to  involve  the  latter  in  the  mighty  ti'ansformation  of  its  character. 
The  formal  work  of  encyclopaedia  was  of  inferior  importance  to  the 
l>urpose  of  Rosenkranz  however.  He  was  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  contents  of  theology,  especially  its  speculative  con- 
tents; and  these  he  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  that  school,  with  life 

'  Other  works  are,  L.  S.  Jaspis,  Hodegetik,  Dresden,  1831 ;  R.  Konig,  Versuch  einer 
kurzen  Anleitung  zum  Studiuni  der  Tlieologie,  Berne,  1830;  A.  F.  Unger,  Reden  an 
kiinstige  Geistliehe,  Leips.,  1884;  G.  K.  P.  Hessenmuller,  Theol.  Propsedeiitik,  ibid., 
1888,  etc. 

-  The  original  (Ternian  work  of  Hagenbach. 

^  This  probably  explains  the  charge  of  "  rhetorical  indefinileness"  raised  by  Harless, 
p.  20,  and  that  of  "lack  of  system,"  by  Pelt,  p.  69;  but  it  likewise  explains  the  en- 
comium sjjoken  by  others,  and  emphasized  by  Pelt,  that  it  is  "a  perfect  book  for 
students." 
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and  energy,  so  that  he  ninst  be  considered  a  skillful  representative 
of  the  Hegelian  tendency.  In  the  secoi^d  thoroughly  revised  edi- 
tion (Halle,  1845)  Rosenkranz  declares  that  "he  has  not  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  even  such  develo))inents  of  thought  in  the  old  edition, 
as  had,  by  their  novelty  and  also  by  the  freshness  of  his  youthful 
enthusiasm,  secured  no  little  favor  for  the  book  in  its  time."  In  the 
language  of  its  author,  the  work  "was  written  in  the  consciousness 
1)  that  the  Christian  religion,  as  being  the  religion  of  truth  and  lib- 
erty, is  the  absolute  religion;  2)  that  Protestantism  is  not  the  dis- 
solving of  religion  into  nihilism,  but  rather  its  develo])ment  into 
an  afKrmative  self -consciousness  of  its  rational  character;  and  3) 
that  the  reconciliation  of  Christian  theology  with  philosophy  is 
possible." 

Other  tendencies  also  became  gradually  apparent,  as,  the  strictly 
Encyoiop.^dia  orthodox  on  the  basis  of  the  confessions,  in  G.  C.  A. 
as  ireatPd  by  jjarless'  Theologische  Encyclopaedia  und  Methodologie, 
and  Pelt.  etc.  (Niiremburg,  1837,  Lutheran),  which  contains  many 

excellent  ideas,  but  allows  too  much  of  its  limited  space  to  the  his- 
torical element;  the  contraiy,  rationalistic  tendency,  in  Lobegott 
Lange's  Anleitung  zuni  Studium  der  christl.  Theologie  nach  den 
Grundsatzen  des  l)il)lischen  (!)  Rationalismus,  Jena,  1841;  and  the 
mediating  tendency,  which  found  a  worthy  organ  in  A.  F.  L.  Pelt's 
Theologische  Encycloi)a?dia  als  System,  iin  Zusammenhange  mit  der 
Geschichte  der  theolog.  Wissenschaft  und  ihrer  einzelnen  Zweige, 
llamb.,  1843.  A  rich  material,  which  has  been  judiciously  selected 
and  intelligently  handled,  a  constant  effort  to  combine  the  variety 
of  matter  into  a  systematic  whole  (to  which,  however,  the  dry  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  in  the  de])artment  of  dogmatics,  extending 
down  to  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  would  hardly  seem  to  be  an  aid),  a 
keen  eye  for  the  artistic  element  in  the  theological  profession,  a 
warm  interest  in  Christianity,  and  a  sound  and  li1)eral  judirment, 
are  advantages  to  the  book  that  <leserve  recognition,  though  they 
would  unquestionably  be  heighteiUMl  by  beiun-  forciMl  into  a  nar- 
rower c(jmpass. 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  th;it  tiie  literature  of  German 
Protestantism  is  in  advance  of  others,  in  this  as  in  the  other  <le- 
„^  ,  ,  ,  i)artments  of  tlieoloirv,  it  (•••nuiot  be  said  that  the 
ciicycidi.ifdia      Protestants   of  other   l;inds,    and  even    less   the    Konian 

Kran.-."'''sw.'--  ^''"^^^i"''*"^  •>''  (Germany,  have  fallen  behind  in  the  inarch 
di-ri.  and  EiiK-  of  recent  progress,  'i'lie  Kn<-ycIop;edi;e  theologicM'  r]n- 
'^'"''"  tome,    by    .I.Clarisse    of    Ib.iland    (Lugd.,    Bat.,    1832, 

L'-i3.")),  still  bears  the  stamp  of  the  ag<'  before  Schleierniacher;  but 
the  EncycIoj)!edia  of  Hofstedede  (rroot,  on  the  other  hand,  representa 
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the  inort'  iiKxK-ni  tendency  of  tlie  s()-ealle<l  (4i-r)nini;-cii  scIkxjI.'  An 
excellent  preliminary  work  in  French  w.'vs  ])iiI)lish(Ml  hy  II.  G.  Kien- 
len  (a  (xernian) :  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  de  la  Theologie  Chre- 
tienne,  Strasl)urg,  184'2.  It  f(jllo\ved  Schleierinacher  in  the  main, 
anil  was  afterward  re])nl)lished,  with  additi<jns,  in  German,  with  the 
title,  EncvkL  der  Wissenschaften  der  Protestantischen  Theoloffie, 
Darmstadt,  1845.  A  Swedish  Encyelopoedia  by  the  provost  11. 
Keiiierdalil  of  Lnnd  (is;57),  likewise  follows  tlie  princijiles  of 
bclileiermacher. 

The  English,  however,  have  hitherto  ])aid  very  little  attention 
to  theological  encyclopjcdia.  So  little  lias  been  done  in  this  de- 
]>artment  that  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclo])jedia  says  Theological 
with  truth  that  "No  book  professing  to 'be  called  En-  f^EngiaTd^lnd 
cyclo})ji?dia  of  Theology  has  ai)peared  in  English,  and  America, 
no  book  is  more  needed,  as  the  English  theological  literature  is  al- 
most wholly  neglected  by  the  Germans."  (Article  Encyclopedia.) 
Since  this  statement  was  made,  however,  a  volume  on  Theological 
Encyclopaedia,  compiled  from  the  lectures  of  Dr.  M'Clintock  to  his 
stud?nts,  has  been  publishe<l  (New  York  and  Cincinnati,  187:3).  It 
is  a  ])()st humous  work,  and  necessarily  incomplete.  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith  also  had  begun,  Ijefore  his  death,  an  Encyclopaedia  and  Meth- 
odologv,  but  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  In  English  lit- 
erature instruction  of  this  kind  is  usually  found  in  treatises  on 
jtastoral  theology.  Thus  handled  encyclopiBdia  holds  a  very  sub- 
ordinate i^osition.  In  Bishop  Marsh's  Course  of  Lectures  on  Divin- 
itv  (Cambridge,  1809;  London,  1838)  an  encyclopaedic  outline  is 
given.  Bickersteth's  Christian  Student  (London,  1832,  4th  edition, 
1844)  is  characterized  by  a  devout  spirit,  but  is  unscientific  in  form.' 
Doddridge's  Lectures  on  Preaching  and  the  Ministerial  Office  (Lon- 
don, 1830,  and  Andover,  1833)  are  Avholly  practical. 

The  earliest  American  work  of  this  type  was  by  Cotton  Mather: 
The  Student  and  Preacher;  Manductio  ad  Ministeriura,  etc.  (Pub- 
lished in  London  only;  2d  ed.,  1781.)  Some  of  Tholuck's  Lectures 
on  Encyclopa?dia  and  Methodology  are  translated  l)y  Professor 
E.  A.  Park,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Professor 
Shedd,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  Method  and  Influence  of  Theological  Studies 
(New  York,  2d  ed.,  1878).     J.  W.  Alexander's  Thoughts  on  Preach- 

'  Encyclop;i?dia  Theologi  christiani  a  Hofstede  de  Groot  et  L.  G.  Pareau,  Groningae, 
18.1],  3d  ed. 

"  Bickersteth  conceived  of  theology  as  a  Divine  science.  Page  20:  "Theology  is, 
like  the  heavens,  full  of  stars,  which  appear  not  to  the  careless  spectator,  but  a  dili- 
gent c()nteiiii)lat<)r,  with  suitable  helps,  will  find  new  worlds  of  glory  in  every  part." 
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ing  contain  Milua1»le  suggestions  npon  the  studies  of  the  preacher 
(pp.  108-210),  although  nothiiig  systematic  is  attempted  (Xew  York, 
1800).  Professor  Sliechl's  Ilumileties  and  Pastoral  Theology  (New 
York,  1878),  presents  in  ehaj).  iii,  of  the  second  part,  an  excellent 
outline  of  a  course  of  study  suitable  for  a  clergyman.  James  M. 
Iloppin,  in  The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry  (New 
York,  1809),  offers  good  suggestions  for  theological  culture.  Most 
of  these  works,  however,  treat  the  subject  in  an  incidental  way. 

A  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholic  encyclopaedia 
remains  to  be  given. 

Protestant  text-books  on  encyclopaedia  generally  have  reference 
to  the  academical  course  of  instruction  in  universities  ; 

Roniiiii   Catho-  ...  .         , 

lie  encyciopaj-  but  Roman  Catholic  authors  give  this  only  occasional 
'^^^'  consideration.     Much    that    they  have  written   (espec- 

ially during  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century)  was  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  seminaries  for  priests  and  the  institutions  of 
the  monastic  orders.  The  historical  development  of  modern  Roman 
Catholicism  affords  positive  proof  that  in  this  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters the  Jesuits  hold  the  first  place.  The  Italian  Jesuit,  Ant.  Posse- 
vin,  wrote  a  Bibliotheca  selecta  de  ratione  studiorum  (Colon.,  1607, 
fob),  whose  arrangement  ojiens  a  view  into  the  methods  of  the 
order.  First  stands  the  cultura  ingenioruin,  which  is  favored  by 
the  current  age  (the  sixteenth  century)  more  than  by  any  other, 
despite  its  excessively  heretical  charactei*.  Heresy  really  hinders 
true  culture,  and  must  be  ojjposed  in  its  very  beginning.  Special 
praise  is  lavished  on  the  institutions  of  the  order,  particularly  that 
of  Salamanca.  The  second  book  treats  of  the  Divine  history,  i.  e., 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  their  study,  in  connexion  with  which  we 
notice  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  recommended.  Jerome  and 
Augustine  should  be  the  principal  guides.  With  reference  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  much  that  is  excellent  is  said,  upon  the  whole,  and 
much  that  recalls  to  mind  the  similar  works  of  Reformed  theolo- 
gians in  this  period.'  The  third  book  treats  of  the  scholastic  the- 
ology, whose  leading  representative  is  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  and  the 
same  section  includes  the  theologia  ]»ractica  sive  de  casibus  con- 
scientiae  docendis.  Book  four  deals  with  Catechetics,  sivede  juvandis 
domesticis  fidei.  Book  five  discusses  Roman  Catholic  military  (?) 
sacerdotal  and  monastic  schools  (seminaries),  and  also  treats  of 
legends,  the  ritual,  and  whatever  relates  to  discipline  and  asceticism. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  books  ]>(>int  out  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  schismatics   (Greeks  and  Russians),  and  with   heretics  (Wal- 

'  Possevin  forms  a  rcmarkablu  paiiillcl  to  ALstcd  in  the  Reformed  Chuitli,  cotiip, 
supra. 
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iloiises,  Hussites,  ;iii<l  Piuti'staiits),  aii<l  tin*  cii^htli  indicates  the 
mode  of  combating  atheism,  tliat  of  tlie  Socinians  among  the  rest. 
The  ninth  book  has  to  do  with  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Pairans  in 
general,  wliile  tlie  tenth  and  eleventli  deal  with  the  Japanese  and 
other  Asiatic  nations  in  particular.  The  twelfth  book,  which  begins 
the  second  volume,  brings  us  to  philosophy  and  and  its  relation  to 
religion  and  theology,  ancient  philosophy  being  derived  from  Moses. 
The  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  then  considered,  the 
latter  especially  in  great  detail.  Jurisprudence  and  medicine, 
mathematics  and  history,  poet ly  and  painting,  occupy  the  space  of 
the  remaining  books,  except  the  last,  which  finally  becomes  a  letter 
writer.  This  may  sutfiee  t(j  indicate  the  methodically  unmethodical 
character  of  the  work.' 

The  learned  Benedictine,  J.  Mabillon,  Avrote  his  Traite  des  etudes 
monastiques  (Paris,  1691,)  in  opposition  to  the  ascetic  tendency  which 
the  order  of  Trappists  and  its  founder  Armand  Jean  de  Bouthillier 
de  Rauce  "^  sought  to  impress  u\)on  the  entire  system  of  monastic 
orders.  The  work  by  Lud.  Ellies  du  Pin,  Methode  pour  etudier  la 
theologie  (1716),  which  was  translated  into  several  languaLres,  had 
a  more  general  aim.  The  publisher  of  Sarpi,  Pierre  Frangois  de 
Courayer,  wrote,  in  an  anti-Roman  spirit,  a  criticism  of  the  theoloo-- 
ical  method  followed  by  the  schools,  entitled  Examen  des  defauts 
theologiques,  oil  Ton  indique  les  moyens  de  les  reformer.  Amst., 
1744,  2  vols.  The  reform,  however,  proceeded  from  Germanv,  in 
this  field  also.  A  movement  toward  increased  indepen-  Gfrnian  ( atn- 
dence  prevailed  among  German  Roman  Catholics  during  "hTO,"^I^^i^  ^^. 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  Denina  cyciopiedia. 
(1758),  Gerbert  (1764),  Braun  (1777),  Brandmayer  (1783),  and  Rau- 
tenstrauch  (1781)  were  representatives:  while  Fr.  Oberthur,  the 
learned  editor  of  Josephus,  wrote  an  Encyclopaedia  et  Methodologia, 
(vol.  i,  Solisb.,  1786,)  which  was  long  afterward  remodelled  into 
a  German  text-book  (Augsb.,  1828,  2  vols.),  and  which  gave  him 
rank  with  Nosselt,  Planck,  and  Niemeyer,  in  the  Protestant  Church. 
A  methodology  of  the  theological  sciences,  especially  dogmatic,  by 
his  hand,  followed  the  above  work  in  the  same  year,^  Nor  did  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  seek  to  resist  the  influence  of 

'  They  who  are  acquainted  with  Petri  Annati  Methodicus  theologiae  apparatus  (1770) 
may  determine  whether  it  renders  more  efficient  service  in  these  respects. 

'Traite  de  la  saintete  et  des  devoirs  de  I'etat  monastique,  1683.  Comp.  the  mono- 
graph by  F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand,  Par.,  1844. 

'Additional  works  are  by  Gmeiner  and  Leutwein  (178fj),  Wiesner  (1Y88),  Rartori 
ll9e,\  Dobmayer  (1807),  and  Thamer  1809).  The  influence  exerted  by  Mich.  Sailer 
in  his  Beitrage  zur  Bildung  der  Geistlichen  (1819)  and  other  writings  was  chieflj 
practical 
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Sc'hleiermaclier's  method,  as  appears  from  tlie  Kurze  Eiuleitung  in  das 
Studiuni  der  Theologie,  rait  Riicksicht  auf  d.  wissenschaftl.  Staiid- 
punkt  u.  d.  katliol.  System,  by  J.  S.  Drey  (Tiib.,  1819  ;  comp.  Pelt., 
p.  06,  sqq.).  The  philosophical  ideas  in  II.  Klee's  Encyelopaidie 
(Mayence,  1832)  are  not  thoroughly  digested  ;  but  F.  A.  Stauden- 
maier  in  his  Encyk.  der  theol.  Wissenschaften,  etc.  (Mayence,  1834, 
2d,  1840)  displays  a  decided  talent  for  speculation,  together  with 
an  immoderate  propensity  to  ramble.  Staudenmaier  resembles  Ros- 
enkrauz  in  regarding  encyclopaedia  as  a  philosophy  of  theology,  and 
in  disregarding  the  importance  of  the  Methodological  element.' 

Separate  contributions  to  encyclopedia  were  furnished  t).v  : — 
tjcpftratG    con* 

tribuiions  to  H.  K.  Sack,  Wertli  u.  Reiz  d.  Theologie  u.  d.  Geistlicheu  Standes, 
theolngical  en-  Berlin,  1814;  Fr.  Strauss,  Glockentone ;  ErinnerunRen  a.  d.  Leben 
cvcloniedia.  .         .  ^  .    ,.  ,         „  ►.  ,       ,       r    ■         ,,,. 

enies  jungen  Geistlichen,  3  parts,  7th  ed.     Leips.,  lS4i>. 

W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Theodor,  oder  des  Zweifler's  Weiiie.  Berlin,  1822,  28.  2  vols. 
(Theodore,  or  tiie  Sceptics'  Conversion.     Boston.) 

E.  W.  Krumniacher,  Expectorationen  iiber  d.  Studiuni  der  Tlieoiogie,  etc.  Essen., 
1847. 

De  Wette,  Idee  iiber  das  Studiuni  der  Theologie,  edited  by  A.  Stieren.  Leips., 
1850. 

To  these  may  be  added  tlie  numerous  idealistic  romances  on  ministerial  life,  r.  </.:— 

Hase,  Des  alten  Pfarrer's  Testament;  Erhards,  VolUniar's  Hekenntnis.-ic ;  Tobler, 
Gotthold;  Planck,  Erstes  Aintsjahr,  etc.,  which  contain  iiints  adapted  to  encyciopiedia. 

'  Recent  Roman  Catholic  works :  A.  Gcnzler,  Das  Ideale  der  AVissenschaft,  etc. 
(Bainb.,  1834);  A.  L.  Buchner,  Encyklopa'die  u.  Mctiiodologie  (Sulzl).,  1837);  and  A. 
von  Sieger,  De  natura  fidei  et  methodo  theologiae  ad  ecdesiae  catholicae  theologos 
(Monast.  Westphal.,  1838);  concerning  which  see  Pelt.,  p.  72. 


PART   II. 
SrECIAL  THEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  TIIKoLlXiV  AND  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  EACH  OTHER. 


SECTION    I. 
DIVISION, 

The  study  of  positive  theology  is  required  by  its  nature  to  con- 
form to  the  four  leading  divisions  of  Exegetical,  Historical,  Sys- 
tematic, and  Practical  theology,  and  must  be  pursued  in  that  order. 

As  positive  theology  has  for  its  source  the  fact  of  the  institution 
of  the  Christian  religion  (revelation),  its  beginnings  ^^^  denan- 
will  Coincide  with  that  fact,  and  must  be  found  in  the   ments  of  posi- 

1  ^  1^-  .  T      ■       ^-j.    ^-  ^    i.-  live  theology. 

<locuments  relating  to  s^uch  institution  or  revelation. 
Starting  thus  from  the  beginning,  it  traces  the  progress  of  historical 
develojmient  down  to  our  own  time,  and  then  combines  into  a 
mental  picture  of  the  present  what  history  has  furnished.  It  obtains 
by  this  process  a  clear  idea  of  the  connexion  running  through  the 
whole,  and  deduces  therefrom  the  necessary  principles  for  convert- 
ing theory  into  practice.' 

The  division  into  four  departments  was  generally  adopted  by  the 
earliiM-  encyclopa?dists,  as  Noesselt,  Thym,  Stiludlin,  Schmidt,  and 
Planck,  although  the  above  order  was  not  always  observed  ;  but 
later  writers  have,  for  scientific  reasons,  and  with  but  few  excep- 

'  The  above  distri))ution  may  also  be  justified  in  the  following  manner :  The  asser- 
tion is  warranted  that  all  knowledge  is  based  either  on  personal  (])hysieal  or  mental) 
observation,  or  on  report  and  tradition,  and  is,  therefore,  either  theoretical  (philosoph- 
ical) or  historical  in  its  nature.  Historical  knowledge,  however,  must  be  ol)tained 
by  investigation,  and  for  the  latter  acipiaintance  with  languages  and  philological  criti- 
cism is  necessary;  while  theoretical  knowledge  leads  to  its  practical  application.  In 
like  manner  Christianity  is,  in  its  positive  character,  l)oth  a  history  and  a  doctrine ; 
but  its  history  is  based  on  the  Bible,  which  must,  first  of  all,  be  exegetically  exam- 
ined ;  and  its  doctrine  is  not  pure  knowledge,  but  practical.  The  truth  of  revelation 
is  to  be  applied  in  the  Church  and  the  various  departments  of  Church  activity,  to 
which  practical  theology  has  regard.  The  two  departments  of  learning  are  thus  con- 
fined between  two  fields  of  applied  art,  the  exegetical  at  the  beginning,  and  the  prac- 
tical at  the  end. 
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tions,  departed  from  that  arrangement,  despite  its  advantages  in  a 
methodological  and  practical  point  of  view.  Schleiermacher  i)re- 
Schiciennach-  ferred  to  make  tliree  de})artments,  and  divided  the 
ei-s  aivision  of   j.pi^,,j(,(i  [^■^l^^  i»hilo!*oi)liieal,  historical,  and  itractical  the- 

liositivc   tlieol-  ^  '  '  '-  r       t  ■^ 

os.v.  '»^<^>gy  (root,  trnnk,  and  crown).      I  he  range   or   philo- 

sophical tlieology  is  limited  by  him  to  apologetics  and  polemics  ;  but 
he  extends  the  domain  of  historical  theology  so  as  to  include  on  the 
one  hand  exegesis,  and  on  the  other  dogmatics  and  ethics — the  lat- 
ter of  which  -would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  philosophical 
theology.  Within  that  domain,  however,  separate  places  -were 
assigned  to  exegetical  and  systematic  theology,  hi  order  that  the 
special  field  of  historical  theology  proper  might  not  be  encroached 
Danz'sdivision  ^^po"-  I^anz  attempted  still  anotlicr  division,  l)y  which 
of  theology  in-  ]ie  separated  the  whole  of  theology  into  two  classes  of 

to   a    religious         .  ,  ,  .     •    '\  i-     •  i  i 

and  a  ciuirciiiy  sciences,  namely,  sucii  as  pertain  to  religion  and  sucU 
science.  ^g  relate  to  the   Church.      lleligious   learning  is  sub- 

divided into  theoretical  and  practical,  the  former  of  which  embraces 
heuristic  (exegetical)  and  technical  theology  (systematic  theol- 
ogy and  the  history  of  doctrines).  Ecclesiastical  science  is  like- 
wise either  theoretical  or  practical,  the  former  section  including 
Church  history.  Church  law,  statistics,  archjeology,  etc.,  while  the 
latter  comprehends  the  "  sciences  of  Church  practice,"  or  such  as 
relate  to  the  practical  work  of  the  Church,  embracing  polemics, 
irenics,  liturgies,  etc.  This  mclhod  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  i)re- 
sent  many  advantages  ;  but  the  difficulties  it  involves  when  reduced 
to  practice  a})pear  to  l)e  ecpially  numerous.  The  sei)aration  of  the 
religious  from  the  Churchly  element  is  of  itself  fraught  Avith  serious 
evils,  since  in  actual  Christianity  the  two  interpenetrate  each  other. 
Christ  founded  both  religion  and  the  Church,  and  the  Bible  is  as 
iinjiortant  to  the  Church  as  to  religion.  It  follows  that  exegesis, 
for  instance,  is  as  much  an  ecclesiastical  as  a  religious  science. 

Still  other  objections  arise  when  the  method  is  applied  to  (h'tails. 
The  history  of  doctrines  and  ))atristics  is  introduced  before  :ic(piaint- 
auce  with  Church  history  has  been  maih',  though  a  kiiowledne  of 
the  latter  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  foniicr  ;  both 
practical  and  historical  theology  are  broken  into  fragmentary  [)aits, 
and  the  relation  between  aj)ologetics  and  polemics  is  destroyed. 
This  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  difficulties  of  this  <livisi(in  in  its 
]»ractical  applications  ;  and  the  author  has,  at  all  events,  faileil  to 
Uosi'nl<ranz's  iiulicat e  t he  reasons  wliicli  governed  his  action.  I^osen- 
loii"<.f"i')i)sii^l\H-  ^'"1"^  approximates  inofc  nearly  to  Schleiermachei'.  in 
thi'oio^^y.  tliat    he    likewise    dixides    tlie    entire    science   into    phil- 

osophical   (which    he    calls    specidat  i\-e),    histori<-al,    and    })ractical 
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theology,  although  his  sj>eculative  theology  suhstaiitially  ineludes 
dogmatics,  which  term  is  further  extended  to  embrace  apolegetics 
and  polemics  ;  hut  he  conflicts  with  Schlciennacher  in  assigning  the 
leading  place  to  systematic,  which  eviilently  must  gnjw  out  of  his- 
torical theology,  and  thcrchy  opt'iis  the  way  for  speculation  to  dom- 
inate the  whole  in  the  Hegelian  fashion.  Staudenmaier,  too,  places 
speculative  theology  at  the  front,  hut,  singularly  enough,  puts  prac- 
tical theology  in  the  centre,  and  makes  historical  bring  up  the 
rear  ;  and  Zyro  is  also  inclined  to  give  the  first  place  to  speculative 
theology.' 

Ivienlen  and  Pelt  have,  on  the  other  hand,  restored  the  precedence 
to  historical  theology.  They  adopt  the  division  into  three  parts — 
historical,  including  exegetical,  systematic,  and  practical  theology. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  a  broad  sense  exegetical  theology  may 
be  properly  included  under  historical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of 
exegesis  to  determine  conditions  essentially  historical,  Reasons  why 
and   even  to  elucidate  the  ijrimitive  historv  of  Chris-   txeg.-tioai  ihe- 

,„        -p,         ,.  •11  11  '-I  1   •        oliiirvsliimld  be 

tianity  itselr.  i>ut  historical  knowledge,  considered  in  a  sfparate  ite- 
itself ,  is  not  the  only  element  that  engages  the  attention  P^rtment. 
of  exegetical  theology.  Exegesis  in  the  proper  sense  is  rather  a 
certain  readiness  in  the  application  of  knowledge,  as  Schleiermacher 
himself  confesses,  Avhich  is  based  on  scientific  principles  (hermeneu- 
tics)  belonging,  not  to  the  historical,  but  to  the  philological,  or,  in 
tlie  widest  meaning  of  the  term,  philosophical,  department.  The 
historic  value  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  is  not,  moreover,  merely 
the  same  as  that  which  attaches  to  other  monuments  of  Christian 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  In  their  character,  as  documents  of  in- 
stitution or  revelation,  they  engross  our  study  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  do  other  historical 
sources.  "  Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,"  applies  to  them 
with  entire  propriety.  They  rise,  like  the  primeval  mountains, 
above  all  the  later  formations  of  theological  culture,  and  like  the 
eternal  granite  rocks,  they  tower  far  above  valley  and  hill. 

It  may  therefore  be  allow^ed  that  it  is  proper  for  Protestant 
theology,  upon  which  devolves  a  special  ministry  of  the  word,  to 
establish  a  separate  department  of  exegetical  theology,  and  to 
assign  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  a  sufficient,  unrestricted  place  within 
the  domain  of  theological  learning.  The  objection  that  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  original  and  the  derived  is  only  relative,^ 
bears  against  every  classification,  for  every  thing,  as  w'e  shall  see, 
is  relative.     Or  if  it  be  said  ^  that  all  science  is  either  philosophical 

'  Kritik  der  bislierigen  Encyklupiedie,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.     1837,  No.  3. 
-  Pelt,  p.  76.  3  Kienlen,  p.  13. 
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or  liisliirical,  uiid  that  i-vrry  jiartieular  science  mitst  1)el(iiiQ;  to  one 
of  tliese  categories,  we  acknowkMlge  that  tlie  statement  is  correct, 
Additional  rea-  "^  ^^^^  broad  meaning  hy  which  exegesis  itself  becomes  a 
sons  for  mak-  historical  science  ;  but  if  practical  tlieology  is  entitled 
separate^'^^de-  to  a  place  beside  historical  and  systematic  (thetical),  al- 
partment.  though  its  very  name  indicates  that  it  is  neither  pi.rely 

historical  nor  purely  philosophical,  we  may,  with  ecpial  propriety, 
assert  the  right  of  exegetical  tlieology  to  a  similar  privilege.  The 
truth  is  that  both  exegetical  and  practical  theology  are  mixed 
sciences,  which  stand  related  not  only  to  learning,  but  also  to  ])rac- 
tical  skill  (re^vT/),  not  only  to  knowledge,  but  also  to  ability  ;  and 
the  fact  that  these  very  sciences  form  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
study,  its  beginning  and  end,  points  to  the  ])ractical  nature  of  the- 
ology as  a  whole,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  pure  science. 
If  it  should  become  necessary  for  purposes  of  observation  to  disclose 
the  organism  of  theological  science,  as  science  simply,  and  without 
reference  to  practical  needs,  it  would  be  proper  to  represent  exegesis 
as  merely  an  historical  auxiliary  science,  as  biblical  exegesis  is  in 
fact  for  biblical  theology,'  or  patristic  exegesis  for  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  its  doctrines. 

But  the  Protestant  Church  justly  insists  that,  as  a  primary  qualifi- 
cation, every  theologian  shall  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Bible 
and  be  competent  to  deal  with  it,  since  more  than  all  else,  he  is  to  be 
a  well-grounded  servant  of  the  Word  (verbi  divini  minister).  This 
explains  why  special  chairs  of  exegesis  are  every- where  establishe(l  '^ 
and  exegetical  lectures  are  delivered,  even  in  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versities, which  have  always  been  discriminated  from  the  historical 
in  the  catalogues  and  in  literature.^  The  conilnnation  of  the  two — 
exegesis  and  history — is  impracticable,  confusing  in  a  methodolog- 
ical point  of  view,  and  an  imiovation  upon  the  ordinary  usage  of 
the  terms  in  any  language.  The  division  we  advocate  may,  aside 
from  its  jiractical  utility,  derive  further  sujij^ort  from  tiie  analogy 
of  the  distril)ution  of  the  pure  sciences,  discussed  above,  where  we 
have,  first,  the  study  of  language  and  history,  next  philoso]>hy,  and 
finally  ])rofessional  culture.      In   the  theological  field,  exegesis  cor- 

'  Pelt.,  1.  c. 

'  There  was  even  a  time  wlicii,  in  the  Reformed  rimreli,  tlieoloiry  wns  wIk.IIv  resolved 
into  exegesis.  In  Basle  at  least  tiieie  were  hut  two  iliairs  of  theology  from  the  Ref- 
ormation down  to  tlie  earlier  fferiod  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  viz.,  of  <Md  and  New 
Test,  exegesis.     Comj).  Ilagenhaih,  Die  theol.  Sehiile  IJasels  ii.  ilirc  Lehrer.,  IStiO,  4to. 

'  Com.,  for  example,  Winer's  Ilandhiieh  d.  theol.  Literatiir.  No  well  arranged 
library  will  class  exegetical  with  historical  works;  and  no  person  will,  for  instance, 
place  Ernesti  u])oii  the  same  level  of  merit  with  Mosheiin.  Over-keenness  is  eouiva- 
leDt  tu  dullness. 
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responds  to  plii!oloj;-y,'  hi>torical  to  liistory,  systi'iiuilic  to  ]iliilos(j- 
pliy,  and  practical  to  art.'  Thus  much  respecting  the  continued  use 
vi  the  ancient  "  four  ruts,"  which,  though  worn,  shoukl  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  faults  of  wretched  drivers. 

SECTKiX    II. 
AURANGEMKNT    OF    THE    FOUR    DEPARTMENTS. 

Tlio  greatest  diversity  {  revails  also  in  the  matter  of  arrangement. 

Every  person  who  is  not  governed  by  an  a  priori  preiu-   „ 

,.        .»  p  .      .         -,         ,.,,  ExeKetioal  the- 

dice  m  lavor  of  ajirwri  modes  of  thought,  must  see  that  oiogy  the  urst 

to  give  the  first  place  to  systematic  theology  is  utterly  '°  '^'^*^'' 
impracticable.  The  assertion  that  Cliurch  history  cannot  be  mas- 
tered before  the  idea  has  been  made  clear  by  speculation,^  is  almost 
sufficient  to  recall  the  boy  in  the  fable  who  desired  to  wait  until  the 
stream  slujuld  have  passed  by,  before  crossing  over.  On  this  plan 
there  could  be  no  history  of  the  w:orld  before  the  world  is  under- 
stood !  Christianity  itself  would  need  to  be  mentally  constructed 
before  it  could  be  examined  as  it  appears  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
begin  with  dogmatics  would  assuredly  deliver  us  again  into  the 
power  of  scholasticism,  from  whose  control  the  human  mind  was 
emancipated  by  the  Reformation.  The  reasons,  therefore,  which 
justify  the  assignment  of  a  separate  dei)artment  to  exegetical  the- 
ology, justify,  also,  the  placing  of  its  study  at  the  head.  The  the- 
ologian must  begin  with  exegesis  and  first  of  all  become  acquainted 
with  the  foundations.  Upon  this  principle  Protestant  theology 
must  insist,  unless  it  wishes  to  become  untrue  to  its  principles.^ 

'  Philology  is  likewise  a  historical  science  in  the  wide  sense,  and  that  very  fact  dis- 
criminates between  it  and  mere  linguistics;  but  the  progressive  reading  of  an  author 
will  nevertheless  always  be  considered  philological  rather  than  historical.  Philologists 
and  historians  are  likewise  related,  but  not  identical,  classes  of  investigators. 

*  Individual  qualifications  likewise  lead  to  distinct  results,  so  that  the  student  who 
excels  in  the  study  of  languages  usually  becomes  a  good  e.xegete,  and  he  who  has  the 
historical  faculty  becomes  a  Church  historian.  Philosophical  ability  will  find  its 
proper  field  in  systematic  theology,  and  a  talent  for  using  the  vernacular  in  artistic 
description,  etc.,  indicates  the  coming  preacher  and  liturgist. 

^  Zyro,  p.  694. 

*  .lerome  already  expressed  this  idea  in  his  Comm.  ad  .lesaiam,  "  Qui  nescit  scripturas 
nescit  Dei  virtutem  ejusque  sapientiam ;  ignoratio  scripturarum  ignoratio  Christ!  est." 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  order  to  consider  the  Bible  as  attesting  the  faith  of 
Christianity,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  examined  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  and 
that  therefore  ajiolof/etics  must  be  first  gone  over ;  hence  that  theology  as  a  whole 
should  begin  with  apologetics.  Regarded  merely  in  its  principles,  the  idea  is  not  bad  ; 
but  how  can  apologetics  be  discussed  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  mate- 
rial to  which  it  relates  ?  Only  they  who  have  become  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible  are  capable  of  deriving  profit  from  the  study  of  apolegetics. 
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The  only  qiit'^stion  thiit  remains  concerns  the  relative  positions  of 
systematic  and  historical  theology;  for  it  is  evident  that  practical 
The  relative  theology  should  close  the  course  (though  Staudenmaier 
positionsofsys-  places  it  in  the  middle).  The  precedence  of  system- 
historical  the-  atic  before  historical  theology  is  advocated  on  the 
oiogy.  ground  that  in  point  of  fact  Christianity  possessed  a 

body  of  doctrine  from  the  very  beginning,  which,  accordingly,  is 
not  an  aggregate  resulting  from  the  entire  course  of  historical  de- 
velopment, but,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  a  sort  of  systematic  form 
at  an  early  period,  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  sufficiently  attests.'  It  is 
also  contended  that  the  history  of  doctrines  can  only  be  studied 
■with  proper  interest,  when  it  follows  upon  the  study  of  dogmatics, 
and  after  the  nature  and  true  meaning  of  a  doctrine  has  been  appre- 
hended. AVith  regard  to  this  question  every  thing  depends  upon  a 
separation  of  Biblical  from  ecclesiastical  dogmatics  (infra).  We 
acknowledge  that  the  former  results  from  exegesis,  and  may  be  suc- 
cessfully studied  without  a  preliminary  course  of  Church  history  and 
history  of  doctrines  ;  but  it  Avill  appear  in  our  discussion  of  system- 
atic theology  that  Biblical  dogmatics  is  simply  a  preliminary  histor- 
ical branch,  and  not  dogmatics  in  the  proper  sense,  which  latter 
Reasons  why  assumes  the  existence  of  Church  doctrines  as  well  as 
precede  ^''dog-  ^^i^^'^  doctrines,  and  constitutes  the  consummation  of 
matics.  the  whole.     It  will  also  be  seen,  in  connexion  with  our 

treatment  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  that  Biblical  dogmatics  forms 
the  natural  point  of  transition  from  historical  to  systematic  tlieol- 
ogy.  Not  until  the  mind  has  developed  its  powers  by  historical 
studies,  and  has  acquired  facility  in  the  broad  philosophical  man- 
agement of  thought,  will  it  be  fitted  to  attempt  the  study  of  dog- 
matics, that  demands  a  robust  intellect.  The  mind  that,  on  the 
contrary,  begins  the  study  of  theology  with  dogmatics,  may  be  lik- 
ened to  the  bird  which  undertakes  to  fly  before  its  wings  have 
All  divisionsof  grown,  or  the  architect  who  attempts  the  erection  of  a 
!!^f  ^'^reialTve  ^'»>l<^''ig  l)efore  its  foundations  have  been  laid.  But  that 
fni.v.  every  division  is  only  relative,  antl  that  in  every  single 

branch  of  theological  study  all  the  others  are  involve<l,"  even  as  in  a 

'  Fl(.'c'k,  in  ii  review  of  Pelt's  Eiievkl,,  in  the  Alli^eni,  Kirclien-Zeitun<r.      1844. 

^  Kxefretieal  thecjiogy  involves  liistDiicul  elements  (introduction,  ai'chicology),  and 
also  lioetrinal  (criticism,  liermennctics)  and  practical  (|)racfieal  exposition);  liistorical 
theology  embraces  exogctical  functions  (tiie  study  of  sources,  exposition  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers)  and  tlie  dojrmatic  compiiatitm  of  l)otli  Bil)lical  and  ecclesiastical  dogmat- 
ics, and  likewise  has  outlets  leading  into  the  practical  field,  e.  (f.,  through  Church  an- 
tiquities into  liturgies,  or  through  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  into 
ecclesiastical  law      Systeitiatic  theology  falls  liaek  (in   its  proof  passages)  upon  exe 
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well-tuned  imisieal  instrunient  all  the  related  chords  will  resound 
•when  any  single  one  is  struck,  are  truths  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inijiresscd.'  No  science  has  either  an  absolute  beginning  or  an  ab- 
solute end  ;  and  the  suggestion  (in  §  2)  that  encyclopa;dia  should, 
in  justice,  occupy  a  double  place  in  the  theological  course,  will  ac- 
cordingly apj)ly  to  any  other  special  study. 

The  student  who  is  familiar  with  systematic  and  ])ractical  theology, 
and  perhaps  even  witli  the  practical  e.\perien(res  of  ministerial  life, 
as  well  as  with  the  lessons  of  personal  exj)erience,  will  apprehend 
the  Bible  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  new  be- 
ginner sees  its  truths — this,  too,  though  he  be  governed  by  the  most 
sublime  "absence  of  predisposition."  The  same  observation  a})plies 
also  to  Church  history,  the  history  of  doctrines,  etc.  We  are  not, 
however,  inclined  on  that  account  to  plant  theology  on  its  head,  or 
to  call  the  branches  roots,  because  roots  may  be  propagated  from 
them  ;  the  true  rule  is,  to  apply  designations  to  the  departments  in 
harmony  with  the  features  which  predominate  in  them,  and  to  ap])ly 
the  same  method  to  the  settling  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  to 
succeed  each  other.  ) 

gesis,  and  calls  into  recollection  the  history  of  doctrines  and  symbolics,  besides  being 
required  to  treat  the  body  of  doctrine  in  its  practical  bearings  and  by  its  doctrine  of 
the  Church  to  furnish  a  sub-basis  for  practical  theology.  The  latter,  finally,  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  exegesis,  on  history,  and  on  doctrine.  The  analogy  of  nature,  which 
in  its  earlier  formations  prefigures  those  of  a  later  age,  and  in  later  stages  of  devel- 
opment repeats  the  forms  of  an  earlier  period,  holds  good  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  tendency  to  fall  into  four  parts  in  each 
of  the  several  branches  specified  in  the  text.  Each  takes  the  hand  of  the  other ;  each 
affords  an  outlook  into  the  other ;  and  whenever  a  single  branch  comes  to  a  living 
development,  the  others  are  found  to  be  involved  with  it  and  entitled  to  equal 
recognition. 

'  Without  a  systematic  connexion  of  ideas  and  a  practical  judgment  both  exegesis 
and  history  must  continue  to  bo  capita  mortua  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  systematic 
and  practical  theology  would,  without  the  others,  be  founded  on  air. 
10 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 


SECTION  L 

Exegetical  theology  embraces  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  in- 
,   terpretation  and  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

Detlnition      of  ^  .  -^ 

ex  'geticai  the-  ment  Scriptures,  and  therefoi'e  includes  both  exegesis 
°^^^^'-  itself,  considered  as  an  art,  and  the  auxiliary  sciences 

which  enable  us  to  apply  that  art.  Its  results  ai)pear  in  Biblical 
theology,  which  may  be  subdivided  into  historical  and  dogmatic 
elements  (sacred  history  and  Bible  doctrines). 

Exegetical  tlieology  has  the  Bible  for  its  object,  for  which  reason 
The  Bible  the  it  has  been  denominated  Biblical  theology  {<\  (/.,  by 
Seal theX  ^*'''0-  ^^^^^^  l^^^ter,  however,  is  simply  the  result  ol)'- 
gy.  tained  by  exegetical  processes,  tlie  sum  total  of  the  gains 

secured  through  the  investigations  of  the  student  of  the  Scriptures. 
Exegesis,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  terra,  is  the  application  of  a 
method  (hermeneutics)  to  existing  writings  ; '  but  for  the  execution 
of  its  fuuction  the  aid  of  an  additional  philological  and  critical  ap- 
paratus is  necessary,  which,  in  all  its  extent,  is  likewise  included  in 
the  domain  of  exegetical  theology.  The  results  of  exegesis  proper 
are  partly  historical  and  partly  dogmatic  in  their  nature  ;  and  even 
practical  theology  depends  on  it  for  immediate  advantages  (the  re- 
lation of  the  text  to  the  sermon).  The  study  of  the  Bible  cannot  be 
covered  by  exegesis  alone,  ioi-  the  Sei-iptures  command  the  entire 
range  of  theological  learning,  and  cannot,  accordingly,  be  forced 
witliin  the  limits  of  a  special  branch  for  j)ur)M)ses  of  study.  Exe- 
gesis is  simply  the  key,  with  which  lo  unlock  the  sanctuary  of  Bible 
truth.     Every  thing,  however,   depends   upon   a  ])ro))er  use  of   the 

'  "  The  term  'Efz/yT^rfi/ was  primarily  a[)|)lici|  l)y  tlic  ancients  to  i)ersons  who  di- 
reeteil  the  attention  of  curious  in(|iiiiTi's  to  thi'.  outwardly  remarkable  features  of  a 
city  or  a  temple,  for  wliieli  reason  tliey  were  also  called  TTe(ni/yr/Tai ;  hut  more  espec- 
ially to  persons  of  liijrlier  dijrnity,  who  hroujrlit  the  layman  into  sympathy  with  divine 
thin<;s,  and  who  read  the  sij^ns  in  the  heavtnis  and  the  aui^uries  in  the  saerifieial  vic- 
tim, and  also  interpreted  the  oracles."  Creuzer,  Symholik,  i,  p.  15.  Comp.  Passow's 
Worterhueh. 
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key,  and  cxcgctical  llu'(il(i;^y  is  coiicctikmI  to  so  master  its  ])Ofuliari- 
ties  as  to  beconic  aUK-  to  sci/A'  upon  the  treasnres  of  Biblical  theol- 
ogy. The  ivlation  ol"  cxcgclical  to  IJihlical  theology  is,  conse- 
quently, that  ol"  the  journey  to  the  tlestination,  or  of  labor  to  its  gains. 

SECTION  n. 

OF    HOLY    SCRIPTURE    Cc^XSIDliKKU    AS    THR    OBJECT    OP    EXEGESIS 

ITS    IDKA    AND    EXTENT. 

Comp.  the  Art.  Bibi'l  in  Ersili  iuul  (Jrulicr's  Encyklopaedie  (also  in  a  separate  reprint,  Leips., 
IMi'i).  anil  in  HeiZD^',  Kn<'ykl.— tof^ctlicr  with  tlie  corresponding  articles,  Bibeltext  des  A.  n.  N.  T., 
Bibeliil»ersetznny:cn,  etc.;  *K()tlie,  Zur  Do^'niatik,  art.  3,  Die  hell,  Schrifl ;  Holtzinann.  Kanon 
u.  Tradition,  Ludwif^sbuix,  lf^'>'-' :  *  Herin.  Schaltz,  Stellung  des  christl.  Glaubens  zur  hcil. 
Schrift,  etc.,  in  Volksbl.  f.  d.  Hef.  Kircke  d.  Schweiz,  18?2,  Nos.  11-13. 

The  Bil)le  or  the  holy  Scripture  of  Christianity  (Biblia  sacra,  ra 
0il3Xia  ^Eia,  leQa  yQa(j)/j,  ^ela  ypa<^7/)  is  a  collecttion  of  documents  re- 
lating to  religion  and  its  history,  which  date  from  different  ])eriods 
and  were  written  by  different  authors.  When  conceived  as  a  unit 
comprehended  under  the  higher  designation  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  as  concentrating  its  energies  upon  a  common  object  in  behalf 
of  religion  and  the  Church,  that  of  giving  direction  to  Christian 
faith  and  life — this  collection  forms  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
distinction  from  the  Apocrypha  and  all  other  writings  of  human 
origin. 

The  nature  of  encyclopaedia  requires  that  it  should  at  the  begin- 
ning appro])riate  to  itself  certain  elements  which  according  to  its  own 
])rinciples  belong  to  the  science  of  Introduction.  Its  object  is  to  se- 
cure a  proper  appreciation  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  stu-  Relation  of  en- 
dent  Avho  enters  upon  their  study,  and  to  point  out  the  sci-  ^he  study  of  the 
entific  methods  appropriate  for  his  work.  Sound  views  Bible, 
respecting  the  Bible  itself  are  first  of  all  to  be  secured,  for  the 
attainment  of  Avhich  a  partial  intrusion  into  the  fields  of  apologetics 
and  dogmatics  will  certainly  become  necessary,  though  merely  in  a 
general  way.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  both  the  relig- 
ious character  and  the  historical  nature  of  the  Scri))tures  shttuld 
be  examined  with  both  holy  zeal  and  unbiassed  judgment,  in  order 
that  the  reverence  due  the  book  of  God  may  not  cause  its  human 
side  to  be  overlooked,  or  that  the  many  and  diverse  subjects  discov- 
ered from  the  human  point  of  observation  may  not  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  its  Divine  character.  Herder,  the  exponent  of  the 
purely  human  has  demonstrated  that  in  one  point  of  view  the  Bible 
is  a  human  book ;  and  no  inquirer  of  later  times  will  The  human 
venture  to  controvert  this  human  element,  Avhich  is  ap-  ^"/(g  be"  con- 
parent  in  the  variety  of  authors  and  of  dates,  in  the  sidered. 
language,  in  modes  of  expression,  etc.     To  this  must  be  added  the 
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reflection  ihiit  the  Jiible  did  not  fall  Irom  the  heavens  in  its  completed 
form,  but  was  gradually  collected,  and  that  its  different  component 
parts  did  not  escape  the  misfortune  of  all  the  written  monuments  of 
ancient  times,  by  which  what  was  genuine  became  mixed  with  ele- 
ments not  genuine,  and  the  text  in  occasional  instances  was  cor- 
rupted. Tliis  liuman  side  presents  matters  of  great  interest  to 
scientific  iuvestigation  ;  but  such  investigation  becomes  utterly  im- 
possible on  the  rigid  theory  of  a  verbal  ins])iraiion  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  interest  taken  in  philological  and  historical  questions,  does 
not,  however,  destroy  all  regard  for  the  leligious  and  theological 
elements,  for  the  Divine  character  of  the  Bible,  which  constitutes 
The  tie  which  the  ground  of  its  importance  to  religion  ;ind  theology.' 
binds  the  hooks  ^      invariable    religious    reference    to    an    institution 

of  tlie  Bible  to-  * 

gether.  founded  by  God  and  designed  for  the  education  of  the 

'  "  Tlie  Bible,  when  viewed  in  its  essence,  is  found  to  present  only  a  single  body  of 
truth,  not,  however,  in  the  form  of  unvarying  and  formally  repeated  dead  traditions, 
whifh  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  but  as  displaying  the  most  active  life,  since 
the  different  truths  continually  develop  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  assmiie  differ- 
ent aspects  and  a  more  definite  character,  without  becoming  a  confused  mass  or  com- 
ing into  conflict  with  each  other.  The  truth,  passing  through  manifold  forms,  is  un- 
folded from  the  germ  to  the  fruit  on  a  single  plan  of  development,  a  series  of  living 
intermediate  members  receiving  what  already  exists  into  themselves  and  carrying  it 
forward  in  harmony  with  their  own  nature,  and  transmitting  it  to  their  successors  for 
a  similar  treatment,  until  the  whole  is  rounded  into  completed  truth — the  ripened  fruit 
produced  by  the  entire  tree,  which  possesses  the  developed  power  of  germination,  in 
order  to  a  further  development  in  which  its  inborn  nature  shall  l)e  reproduced."  Tob. 
Beck,  Einl.  in  d.  System  d.  christl.  Lehre,  p.  21(i. — The  religious  investigation  of  the 
Bible  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  faith ;  and  in  consequence  persons  possessed  of  robust 
faith,  like  Luther,  have  always  expressed  the  judgment  respecting  the  Bible  which 
faith  is  still  comi)elled  to  repeat,  despite  every  freedom  from  preconceived  views 
which  scientific  inquiry  may  have  produced.  "  In  summa,  the  holy  Bil)le  is  the  grand- 
est and  best  l)ook  of  (Jod — full  of  comfort  in  every  tril)uiation,  for  it  teaches  much  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  that  is  different  from  wliat  reason  is  able  to  see,  feel,  conceive, 
or  learn.  And  it  teaches  when  misfortune  comes,  how  such  virtues  are  to  shine  forth, 
and  that  another  and  eternal  life  lies  beyond  this  poor,  wretcheil  life.  ...  I  l)eseechand 
faithfully  admonish  every  pious  (Jliristian  not  to  take  offence  or  be  disturbed  at  the  simi)le 
discourses  and  narratives  found  in  the  Bilile,  and  not  to  doui)t  its  truth,  however  poor 
and  silly  they  may  seem  to  be ;  they  arc  yet  simply  the  word,  work,  history,  and  judg- 
ments of  the  exalted  majesty,  might,  and  truth  of  (}o(l.  In  this  book  are  found  the 
swaddling-cloths  and  mang(?r  in  uliidi  ("liiisi  li;is  l.iiii,  wliillicr  ilic  angel  also  sends 
the  sliephei'ds ;  they  are,  no  doulit,  poor  and  mean  swaddiing-tioilis,  but  |)recious  is 
the  treasure,  Christ,  which  they  enfold."  Similar  remarks  l»y  Luther  on  tin-  Milile  are 
scattered  through  his  works.  Comp.  J.  (i.  Mueller,  Theophil.,  p.  '_':<."),  .vy/.  Thf  strong 
sense  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Bible  and  its  value  above  all  othei'  books  enter- 
tained by  Goethe  also,  is  apparent  in  many  passages  of  his  works.  Com]).  Aus  meinem 
Leben,  vol.  i,  book  4,  ami  l"'arl)enlehre,  ii,  p.  I'AX:  "The  Uiliir  owes  the  great  venera- 
tion, in  which  it  has  been  held  by  many  nations  and  generations  of  the  earth,  to  its 
inherent  value.     It  is  not  merely  a  mitional  book,  but  the  Ixiok   for  the  nations,  hty 
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liuinan  race,  forms  the  tender  spiritual  tie  liolding  toj^ether  the  leaves 
w  liiih  in  their  outward  form  are  hut  loosely  eouneeted,  and  which, 
if  torn  from  the  trunk  of  the  theocracy  and  the  historical  root  reach- 
in;^  hack  into  the  heginning  of^things,  would  cease  to  he  what  they 
are  as  jiarts  of  this  whole.  Such  reference,  however,  is  far  more 
definite  and  ai)})arent  in  one  hook  than  in  another,  and  in  some 
portions  of  the  .Scriptures  seems  to  disa])]»ear  or  hi'conie  obscure. 
It  follows,  accordingly,  thai  tlic  lJil)U'  is  still  a  sacred  iiti-rature, 
not   only  as   distinguished   from   the    ijrofane,   if   it   he   ^,    „.^, 

•'  ^  i  '  Tht'  Bible  foa- 

thought    proper    to    apply   that   term  to  all   literature    stitutcs  a  sa- 

which  does  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 

religious  life,  hut  also  as  distinguished  from  every  other  religious, 

i'au!-e  it  t'iiii)!oys  the  iortunes  of  one  nation  as  a  symbol  of  all  others,  coinieets  its  his- 
tory with  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  carries  it  through  the  gradations  of  earthly  and 
spiritual  development  in  connexion  with  necessary  and  accidental  events,  to  the  far- 
thest regions  of  the  most  distant  eternity.  .  .  .  The  more  the  centuries  increase  in 
culture  the  more  will  the  Bible  be  made  in  part  the  foundation  of  education  and  in 
part  an  agency  in  its  behalf,  not,  of  course,  by  conceited  person^,  but  by  the  truly 
wise."  Conip.  many  extracts  in  Ilagenbach,  Leitfaden  zum  christl.  Rel.-unterricht, 
3d  ed.  (Leips.,  1861),  p.  32,  .sqc/.  Also  Bunsen,  Gott  in  d.  Geschichte,  i,  p.  «4.  "  The 
narratives  of  this  liook  are  God's  word  to  mankind.  A  word  in  servant's  foi-ni,  of 
course ;  but  this  is  true  of  all  Divine  things  that  pass  over  the  earth ;  it  is  true  of  the 
Deity  itself,  as  the  immutable  idea  of  the  common  source  of  being  in  this  world.  A 
b(wk  of  ruins,  too ;  but  the  ruins  are  pervaded  by  a  living  spirit.  A  book,  moreover, 
of  humble  language  ;  but  in  words  that  are  undying,  because  every  human  heart  bears 
witness  to  them.  A  book  sweeping  through  thousands  of  years,  full  of  apparent  con- 
tradictions, like  nature,  and  man,  and  the  history  of  our  race ;  but  ever  young  ami  in 
harmony  w'ith  itself  through  the  luiity  of  the  Spirit  which  produced  it,  even  as  crea- 
tion is  a  unit,  with  all  its  contrasts,  and  even  by  reason  of  all  its  contrasts.  A  liook 
for  sages  and  yet  capable  of  being  understood,  like  God's  nature,  by  every  child, 
namely,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  understanding.  A  book  written  in  dead  lan- 
guages, and  vet  eternallv  living  in  the  tongues  of  the  nations."  Rothe,  too,  has  perti- 
nent remarks  (zur  Dogniatik),  e.  g.,  p.  2'25  :  "  It  is  precisely  through  sucli  human  and 
personal  (pialities  that  the  Bible  receives  a  freshness  and  charm  that  are  profoundly  af- 
fecting, and  it  is  preciselv  this  wonderful  interplay  and  commingling  of  the  Divine  and  hu- 
man, and  still  more  this  constant  interpenetration  of  the  two,  that  the  pious  soul  famil- 
iar with  its  qualities  recognizes  as  the  most  eminent  characteristic  among  its  peculiar- 
ities." Also  p.  345 :  "  The  sacredness  and  all  that  constitutes  the  uni(|ue  character 
of  the  Bilde  depend  unalterably  and  altogether  upon  what  it  actually  is  and  what  it  act- 
ually proves  itself  to  be  for  him  who  approaches  it  in  a  teachable  spirit,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  character  given  it  or  the  (pialities  arl)itrarily  assigned  to  it  by  dogmatics.'^ 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  English  scholars  to  make  apology  for  the  form  in  which 
Scripture  conveys  its  truth.  From  the  earliest  years  of  the  Reformation  a  reverence 
for  the  letter  and  style  of  the  Bible,  as  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  rich  contents,  is 
observable  in  English  literature.  The  book  is  familiarly  descril)ed  as  the  Great  Clas- 
sic. In  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning  this  reverential  tone  is  noficeal)le  in  every 
reference  to  Scripture.  Barrow  makes  a  special  point  of  the  worthiness  of  the  form 
of  the  Bible  for  the  convevance  of  a  divine  message.     In  his  sermon  on  the  Excel- 
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and  even  Cliristian,  literature,  wliieli,  being  only  the  word  of  man 
as  eontrasted  with  the  word  of  God,  eaii  only  sustain  a  subordinate 
relation  to  the  Scriptures, 

The   latter   distinction,   by   which   sacred   is   discriminated   from 
,  ,     .,    other  religious  literature,  furnishes  the  ground  for  the 

Apocrviihal  writ-  '-  •      i         -i  i     i         • 

inirs :  why  so  liis-  separation  between  the  canonical  and  apocryplial  writ- 
tinsruished.  j^^^^  which  is  maintained  in  our  Church.     'I'lie  Bible  is 

termed  the  canon,  and  its  several  parts  canonical  books,'  inasmuch 

lence  of  the  Christian  Religion  lie  says :  "  It  proponndeth  itself  in  a  style  and  garb 
of  speech,  as  acconiniodate  to  the  general  caj)acity  of  its  hearers,  so  proper  to  the  au- 
thority which  it  clainieth,  becoming  the  majesty  and  sincerity  of  divine  truth ;  it  ex- 
presseth  itself  plainly  and  simply,  without  any  affectation  or  artifice,  without  osten- 
tation of  wit  or  eloquence,  such  as  men  study  to  insinuate  and  impress  their  devices 
by :  it  also  speaketh  with  an  imperious  and  awful  confidence,  such  as  argueth  the 
speaker  satisfied  both  of  his  own  wisdom  and  authority ;  that  he  doubteth  not  of  what 
he  saith  himself,  that  he  knoweth  his  hearers  obliged  to  believe  him :  its  words  are 
not  like  the  words  of  a  wise  man,  who  is  wary  and  careful  that  he  slij)  not  into  mis- 
take, (interposing  therefore  now  and  then  his  maybes  and  perchanccs,)  nor  like 
the  words  of  a  learned  scribe,  grounded  on  semblances  of  reason,  and  l)acked  with 
testimonies;  nor  as  the  words  of  a  crafty  sophister,  who,  l)y  long  circuits,  sul)tile 
fetches,  and  sly  trains  of  discourse,  doth  inveigle  men  to  his  ojjinion ;  but  like  rtie 
words  of  a  king,  carrying  with  them  authority  and  power  \mcontro]lal)le,  connnanding 
forthwith  attention,  assent,  and  obedience;  this  you  are  to  ))clieve,  this  you  are  to  do, 
upon  pain  of  our  high  displeasuie,  at  your  utmost  peril  l)c  it;  your  life,  your  salvation 
dependcth  thereon :  such  is  the  style  and  tenor  thereof,  plainly  such  as  ))ecometh  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  use,  when  he  shall  i)lease  to  ])r()claim  his  mind  and  will  to 
us."  Jeremy  Taylor  is,  in  the  expression  of  this  reverence,  not  a  whit  behind  Barrow : 
''For  the  meaning  of  the  spirit  of  God  is  not  like  the  wind  blowing  from  one  point, 
but  like  light  issuing  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  it  is  light  round  about;  and  in  every 
word  of  God  tiiere  is  a  treasure,  and  something  will  be  found  somewhere  to  answer 
every  doulit,  and  to  clear  every  ob.scurity,  and  to  teach  every  truth,  by  which  (io  1 
intends  to  perfect  oiu'  understanding."  (Sermon  cm  the  Minister's  Duty  in  Life  and 
Doctrine.)  Even  Coleridge,  who  says  of  the  theory  of  verbal  ins])irMtion  that  it 
changes  the  living  organism  of  Holy  Writ  into  a  "colossal  MciiiiKMrs  iiead,  a  hollow 
j)assage  for  a  voice  that  mocks  the  voices  of  many  men,"  speaks  impatiently  of  the 
spirit  which  disjjarages  the  human  element  in  revelation.  In  his  Studies  on  Homer, 
Mr.  (Jlailstone  suggests  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  the  Old  Testament  before  the 
tiibuiuil  of  mere  literary  criticism;  that  "we  can  no  more  comjjare  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms  with  Homer  than  we  can  compare  David's  heroism  with  Diomed's,  and  tliat 
we  shall  most  nearly  do  justice  to  each  liy  ol)serving  carefully  the  Itoundary  lines  of 
their  respective  provinces."  He  adds:  ".\11  that  is  peculiar  in  oui'  conception  of 
Isaiaii  or  of  Jeremiah  does  not  tend  so  mucii  to  make  them  eminent  among  men  as  to 
separate  them  from  other  men,"  anil  tliis  may  be  said  of  all  the  Scripture  writers. 

'  Com]).  H.  I'lanck,  Nonnulla  de  signilicatu  canonis  in  eccl.  anti(|ua  ejus<iue  serie 
recte  constituenda  (Gott.,  1820),  wliich  ((inlnnlicts  the  opinion  of  Seniler  and  Kich- 
horn  that  khvuv  merely  denotes  a  catalogue  of  books,  ('omp.  also  Nit/.sch,  System 
der  christl.  Lehre,  g  4<»,  xrj.,  and  especially  Credner,  zur  (iesch.  des  Kanons,  p.  (>,  sqq. 
Kaviliv  (corresponding  to  Hcb.  fi3p,  '^  stall,  recil)  is  equivalent  to  rule,  measure,  norm. 
Iloltzmann,  1.  c. 
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as  llie  "•  Wonl  111"  dod/'  coTitaiiu'il  in  tlic  Sci-ipturcs,  is  I'l-irarded  as 
tlic  whole  of  Script ui-(',  and,  therefore,  as  tiie  Diviiu'  rule  of  faith 
an<l  jiraetiee.  As  sacred  literature  stands  opjiosed  to  jirofane  in  the 
more  extended  fields,  so  the  canonical  contrasts  with  the  a])ocrvj)hal 
within  narrower  limits.  In  the  ecclesiastical  vocal)ulary  such  relifr- 
ious  writings  are  termed  apocry])lial  as  are  considered  useful  and 
good,  but  not  pervaded  by  the  i)eculiar  s]>irit  of  the  theocracy  (the 
Old  Testament  A]»ocryi)ha  usually  a))i)ended  to  the  canon);'  or  such 
(like  many  of  the  New  Testament  apocryphal  writings)  as  betray  a 
ten<lency  foreign  to  original  apostolic  Christianity,  or  at  any  rate, 
are  not  in  thorough  harmony  with  it,  and,  therefore,  not  received 
as  canonical.'^ 

SECTION'   III. 

RELATION   OF  TIIE   OLD   TO   THE    XEW   TESTAMEXT. 

The  canon  of  the  Scvi]»tures  is  divided  into  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  [naXaia,  Kaivi)  (kad/'jKr]).^  The  Christian  theo- 
logian is,  in  that  character,  to  deal  primarily  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  being  the  immediate  source  of  revelation  for  the  ci,rigtian  theo- 
Christian  religion;  but  he  is  nevertheless  required  to  logians  should 
include  the  Old  Testament  Scrii)tures  also  in  the  range  Testament, and 
of  his  investigations:  ^^''^y- 

'  In  the  ancient  Church  tlio  ApociTphu  were  known  as  lihri  ecclcsiastici.  They  liad 
l)een  appended  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX,  and  came  into  circulation  by  that 
means ;  but  Jerome  wished  to  have  them  separated  from  the  canon,  while  Augustine 
advocated  their  retention.  Upon  this  fpiestion  the  Protestants  liave  taken  sides  with 
Jerome  and  the  Roman  Catholics  with  Augustine.  The  English  and  Scottish  Churches 
urge  this  distinction  more  than  others,  and  insist  upon  its  practical  application.  In 
recent  times  the  question  has  given  rise  to  disputes  upon  the  Continent  also.  Comp. 
the  writings  againsst  the  Apocryi)lia  by  Ph.  F.  Keerl,  Das  Wort  (Jottes  u.  d.  Apokr.  des 
A.  T's,  Leips.,  1853;  J.  U.  Oschwald,  Die  Apokr.  in  d.  Bibel,  Zurich,  1853;  and  those 
for  the  Apocrypha,  by  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Beibehaltung  der  Apokr.,  Berl.,  1853, 
reprinted  from  the  Evaug.  Kirchen  Zeitung;  and  R.  Stier,  Die  Apokryphen,  etc., 
Brunsw.,  1853.  Bleek  furnishes  a  scientific  and  unbiassed  discussion  of  the  subject, 
in  Stellung  der  Apokr.  des  A.  T.  im  christl.  Kanon,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1853,  2,  pp. 
207-354.  The  difference  should  certainly  be  recognized  in  practice  ;  but  the  animos- 
ity which  has  in  recent  times  c<mtended  zealously  against  the  circulation  of  these 
books  in  connexion  with  the  Bible,  cannot  be  commended. 

'^  Comp.  G.  Brockmann,  De  Apocryphorum  appellatione,  Gryph.,  1766;  Gieseler, 
Was  heisst  Apokryphisch  ?  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1829,  Xo.  1,  p.  141,  .syy. ;  de  Wette,  Einl. 
ins  A.  T.,  6th  ed.,  p.  lo;  Schleiermaeher,  §  109. 

'  The  word  testamentum  occurs  first  in  TertuUian,  Adv.  Marc,  iv,  11,  who  also  em- 
ploys the  term  instrumentum.  Concerning  the  original  signification  of  diad^Kij,  as 
corresponding  to  the  Heb.,  n'"l3  (foedus),  and  the  transition  to  the  idea  of  "testa- 
ment" (Heb.  ix,  16),  see  the  lexicons.  Knapp  (of  Halle)  beautifully  says,  "We  are 
to  read  the  Testament,  not  like  the  jurist,  who  criticizes,  but  like  a  child  that  inherits." 
Comp.  Eylert,  Fr.  Willi.,  iii,  p.  325. 
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1.  Because  the  monotluistic  underlying  ju-inciple  of  the  New 
Testament  is  groundetl  in  tlie  Old,  and  its  econoiny  (plan  of  salva- 
tion) has  its  preparation  in  the  Old  Covenant. 

2.  Because  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  found  in  the 
Old  Testament,  furnish  the  only  key  for  comprehending  the  New. 

3.  Because  the  Old  Testament  contains  sections  whose  theocratic 
and  ideally  religious  character  gives  them  immediate  didactic  and 
edifying  value  for  the  Christian,  and  possesses  for  him  all  the  au- 
thority of  Divine  revelation. 

Opinions  have  always  been  divided  with  regard  to  the  relation 
DiiTerciit views  ^^^  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New  and  the  value  of  the 
of  tiie  viUui"  <.f   former  to  the  Christian.     The  Judaizing   (Ehionitish) 

the  Ol.l  Testa-  ^  .,  .      ^,  •        /at         •       ■        \ 

merit  to  the  tendency  was  opi)ost'd  by  certain  Unostics  (AlarcKjniti's), 
Church.  yf,^h\]Q  the  Manicha'ans  rejected  the  Old  Testanu'ut;  and 

in  the  i)eriod  of  the  Refoi-niation  a  zeah)us  opposition  to  the  Law 
was  manifested  by  the  Antinomians,  though  this  movement  was  re- 
})ressed.  Renewed  attention  to  the  Hebrew  language  served,  on 
the  contrary,  to  greatly  encourage  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  theology  and  Church  government  of  the  Reformed 
Church  especially  assumed  an  Old  Testament  character.  In  the 
end,  oriental  and  rabbinical  learning  threatened  to  overshadow  and 
smother  all  other  learning.  The  Socinians,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
tinguished between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider the  latter  alone  as  in  any  pr()])er  sense  the  source  of  revelation; 
and  they  were  followed  by  a  number  of  rationalists  in  the  last  cen- 
tury.' Other  rationalists,  however,  evinced  a  strong  preference  for 
the  Old  Testanu'Ut,  which  arose  from  their  Ebionitic  ]K)int  of  view. 
They  preferred  to  select  texts  from  the  ])ook  of  Proverbs  rather 
than  from  the  writings  of  Paul;  and  they  rated  the  morality  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  as  high  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
many  strictly  orthodox  ])ersons  likewise  devoted  themselves  prefer- 
ably to  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  to  its  ty])ical  sections, 
because  they  found  it  nu)re  congenial  to  tlu'ir  dispositions  to  appre- 
hend "Christ  in  the  Ohl  Testanu'ut"  through  tlie  obscure  medium 
of  types,  than  in  the  New,  as  thiTc  ])resented  in  ch'ar  conceptions 
schieiernijurh-  adapted  to  the  human  mind.  Tlu'  course  of  Schleier- 
r.'f rhlTJiuTe!!^  uiaclier,  who,  in  opposition  to  such  extreme  ten- 
tauient.  dencies,  assigned    to   the    Old   '^restaiueiit    a   ]iosition    so 

'Thicss,  for  instance, (in  liis  AnleilUM;i/.m'  Anitsl)ere(isanikeit  iler  |{eli;:i()nslehrei'(les  1!> 
.Falirliiinderts,  p.  l.'tU),  assei'ts  that  "  lor  the  leacliei-  of  reli;;ioii  tlie  entire  Old  Testament 
is  eoinposeil  of  apoervplml  hooks,  from  wliicli  he  may  hanlly  venture  to  borrow  a  few 
liajies"(!);  and  Sintenis,  in  Tlieol.  Mriefe  (I'art  I)  reeommendecl  that  "the  entire  <)l(i 
Teslameiit  lie  cashicicil  wiihdiit  incrcy  "  ( ! ).    ('omp.  Au^nisli,  I)i);^iii<'ii:^i'^ehichte,  p.  I'.'.'i. 
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subordinate,  as  to  I):iivly  rufo<fnizo  in  it  tlit:  accidental  soil  in 
wliicb  Christianity  is  rooted,  is,  as  his  followers  acknowledge,' 
sinijdy  anotlicr  extreme  founded  on  a  niisapjtrehension  of  the  ])e- 
ciiliar  character  of  the  Covenant ;  but  it  is  historically  e.\j)licable. 
The  religion  of  salvation  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
tlie  form  of  ))rophecy  (in  the  wide  meaning  of  the  term),  thouLzh 
it  is  apparently  bound  to  the  religion  of  law  ;  and  Luther  in 
his  time  would  not  limit  the  Gospel  idea  to'the  letter  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  traced  it  backward  through  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old.'^  ]More  recent  theology,  since  the  time  of  Schleierraacher,  has 
made  undeniable  jirogiess  in  this  direction,  though  the  relation  be- 
tween prophecy  and  fulfillment  is  not  always  clear,  and  many  things 
may  be  shrouded  in4he  gloom  of  that  magical  twilight  in  which  a 
certain  school  hnds  so  much  pleasure/ 

It  must  be  conceded  in  any  event  that  New  Testament  modes  of 
thought  and  exj^ression  are  inexplicable  without  the  The  form  of 
study  of  the  Old,  and  that  an  immense  number  of  pas-  ^J,'i,jJ,7(u"i'v"d 
sages  in  the  former  are  taken  from  the  latter  and  refer  from  the  ow. 
back  to  it,  even  though  the  inquiry  be  pushed  no  fui-thcr  than  the 
external  relations  existing  between  the  two.  Such  passages  cannot 
be  isolated  and  torn  from  their  proper  connexion,  but  must  be  ex- 
amined and  comprehended  in  comltination  with  the  whole  to  which 
they  belong.  But  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  relation  sustained  by 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  there  is  contained  in  it  so  mucli  of 
a  general  and  religious  nature,  in  a  human  point  of  view  (the  relig- 
ious contemplation  of  nature,  patriotism,  ethical  wisdom),  that  this 
quality  alone  possesses  a  sufhcient  charm  to  invite  to  the  diligent 
study  of  its  pages.  The  idea  of  a  Divine  training  of  humanity, 
the  training  of  a  nation  that  it  may  become  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  is  so  grand  and  peculiar,   as  compared  with   any  thing  af- 

*  See  Schweizer,  Ref.  Glaubenslehre,  p,  95 ;  Pelt,  Encyk.,  p.  129. 

"The  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  has  been  variously  determined 
bv  recent  theologians.  Nitzsch's  view  (System  of  Christ.  Doct.,  p.  79)  is  that  the 
New  Testament  is  related  to  the  Old  as  "  completion  is  to  preparation,  the  removal  of 
barriers  to  limitation,  the  immediate  to  the  mediate."  W.  Hoffmann,  Die  gottliche 
Stufenordnung  im  Alten  Test.,  Berlin,  1854,  p.  7:  "In  comparison  with  heathenism 
the  Old  Testament  possesses  a  strong  consciousness  of  victory,  but  it  approaches  the 
coming  Christianity  with  a  humiliating  consciousness  of  imperfection." 

'  Comp.  J.  Ch.  K.  Hoffmann,  Weissagung  u.  Erfiillung  im  Alten  u.  Neuen  Test., 
Nordlingen,  1841-44,  2  vols.,  and  the  review  of  Ebrard  in  Thohiek's  Lit.  Anzeiger, 
1843,  Nos.  16-18.  On  Old  Testament  prophetism  see  the  articles  by  Gueder  and 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  Encykl,  vol.  xii ;  A.  E.  Biedermaim,  Die  Propheten  des  alten  Bundes^ 
in  Zeitstimmen  aus  d.  ref.  Schweiz,  1860;  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  u.  ihre  Weissa- 
gungen,  Gotha,  I860.  In  opposition  to  errors  in  this  field,  see  Herm.  Hupfeld,  Die- 
heutige  theosoph.  oder  mythologische  Theologie  u.  Schrifterkliirung,  Berlin,  186L 
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fordiMl  by  the  othtT  ri-ligioiis  ot"  antiquity,  that  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  becomes  one  of  the  higliest  and  most  profitable  tasks  of 
science  in  a  general  religious  and  historical  point  of  view. 

Furthermore,  the  connexion  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  is  vital,  for  the  New  Testament  has  its  roots  in  the  Old.  It 
is  one  kingdom  of  God  which  is  the  subject  of  the  history  in  both. 
In  expressing  penitence,  joy,  and  faith,  the  Psalms  touch  the  deep- 
est depths  of  Christian  feeling,  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  by 
anticipation  evangelical.  The  Bible  can  never  be  rightly  studied 
unless  the  two  Testaments  are  comprehended  in  their  unity  and 
harmony.  If  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  New  in  fulfillment,  the 
New  is  in  the  Old  in  promise.  There  is  force  in  the  thought  of 
Archbishop  Trench  that  in  a  just  and  reasonal^le  sense  all  the  Old 
Testament  is  prophetic,  "  that  the  subtle  threads  of  prophecy  are 
woven  through  every  part  of  the  texture,  not  separable  from  thence 
without  rending  and  destroying  the  whole.  All  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  record  of  a  divine  constitution,  pointing  to  something  higher 
than  itself,  administered  by  men  who  were  ever  looking  beyond  them- 
selves to  a  Greater  that  should  come ;  who  Avere  uttering,  as  the  Spirit 
stirred  them,  the  deepest  longings  of  their  souls  after  his  appear- 
ing, is  prophetic;  and  this  not  by  an  arbitrary  appointment,  which 
meant  thus  to  sup])ly  evidences  ready  to  hand  for  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation, in  the  curious  tallying  of  the  Old  with  the  New,  but  i)rophetic 
according  to  the  inmost  necessities  of  the  case,  M'hich  would  not  suffer 
it  to  be  otherwise." ' 

SECTIOX   IV. 

TIIK    OLD    TKSTAMKXT. 

The  Old  Testament  embraces  the  documents  relating  1o  the  his- 
Contents  of  the  tory  of  tlic  Hebrew  nation  and  religion,  "down  to  a 
Old TestaintTit.  certain  jteriod."  The  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  generally  divided  into  historical,  ])i-o]»hetical,  and  ])oetical;  but 
the  ilivisi(m  cannot  be  sti-idly  applied  to  details. 

Tlie  Jl'W!^  divided  the  sacred  books  (iypn  '^2D  ty-'pn  '2'22)  into  the 

r.<u;ii  Jewish  Law  (•"(■(n),  tlie  I*ro])hets  (d'N'd:),  and  the  lI;igiogra])ha 
<ilvislon  of  the    ,  J         ,,,,  ,  '■',..,,.  ,. 

borjks.  (D"3103).         Ihc     projiliets    are    subdivided     into    earlier 

(yy^^-')  ami  later  (o'jnnx).  Tlie  former  class  included  the  histor- 
ical books,  beginning  with  .losliiia  and  ending  with  Kings;  while 
the  latter  was  again  siibdividecl  into  greater  (Isaiah,  .lereiniah,  and 
Ezekicl)  and  lessei-  ]»r<ipliels,  tlic  latter  rdniiiiig  a  separate  book. 
The  Hagiographa  included  Psalms,  Proverlis,  .Jolt,  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentation.s,   Ecclesiastes,   Esther,  Daniel,    E/ra,   Nehemiah,   and 

'  Hiils.'iiii  Li'ctmv  for  ISl.');   pp.  sr>,  8»>. 
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I'lironick's.  Tlic  iiieoiiveiiit'Ut  chariictcr  of  this  mode  of  arranGjint^ 
aii'l  iiaining  is  aj)j)arent  ;'  and  tlic  more  ivceiit  metiiod  of  division, 
ill  wliicli  the  Alexamlrian  Jews  led  the  way,  and  wliich  ^,||,.  Ait-xan- 
classitied  the  different  ])()oks  as  theocratic-historical,  the-   <inaii   dassiu- 

,,       .  •       1    /  1  V  1     T  1         •  1  •      cation    of    Ilie 

ocratK-ally  inspired  (i)roitliets),  and  didactic  and  jjoeti-  oi^  Testament 
eal,  is  therefore  to  be  preferred.  It  should  l)e  remem-  books. 
bered  that  such  a  division  can,  in  view  of  the  entire  structure  of  the 
Bible,  be  only  relative,  inasmuch  as  history  and  doctrine,*  poetry 
and  prose, ^  are  combined  in  manifold  ways  in  a  majority  of  its 
books.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  particular,  becomes  so  stimulating  and 
profitable,  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  Scri})tures  are  no  dry  and 
formally  completed  system,  but  a  beautiful  variegated  garden  of 
God,  in  which  the  most  diverse  trees,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  flowei's 
grow  and  give  forth  their  fragrance;  and  above  this  diversity 
hovers,  as  above  the  waters  on  creation's  morn,  the  sjiirit,  ])eculiar 
to  the  Bible,  of  theophany  and  theocracy.  A  definite  jihysiognomy 
looks  out  upon  us  from  the  theophanies,  a  holy,  majestic,  and  [ter- 
sonal  will  speaks  in  the  law  and  the  prophecies;  in  (he  first  instance, 
the  physiognomy  and  will  of  a  national  (lod,  no  doubt,  but  still  of 
a  (4ud  Avho  will  tolerate  no  other  gods  besides,  and  who,  exalted 
abo\e  all  limitatiftn,  is  sacredly  and  divinely  conscious  of  i)Ossessing 
eternally  creative  power  and  universal  dominion  over  the  Avorld,  * 

•  A  deeper  reason  for  it  may,  however,  be  discovcrcil ;  loinp.  W.  Hoffmann,  (iottliche 
Stiifenordnung  im  A.  T.,  p.  30,  on  wliieh,  p.  6,  the  autlior  truly  and  heanti fully  observes  : 
"  The  Torah,  the  law  or  doctrine  generally,  whieli  is  the  trxt  and  root  of  all  teaching  and 
learning  in  matters  pertaining  to  salvation  bcloiv  the  time  of  Cinist,  ccmstitntes  the 
fijitnihtion  of  the  old  covenant,  the  wonderful,  massive  substructuie,  upon  which  is 
grounded  the  graceful,  rich  columnar  forest  of  the pro/>he/.\  with  its  glorious  and  bold  or- 
naments of  sacred  poetry,  which  ornaments  arc  fruit-bearing  in  their  turn.  It  (the  To- 
rah) is  the  instituting  of  the  true  religion,  the  most  ancient  revelation  in  a  Innnan  form." 
Bimsen  likewise  insists,  in  his  Ribelwerk,  that  the  ancient  divisions  should  be  retained. 

=  "  It  is  apparent  to  all  that  in  the  two  sections  of  this  imixntant  work  (the  Old  and 
Xew  Testaments)  the  liistorical  and  the  doctrinal  elements  are  intimately  combined  in 
such  a  way  that  one  aids  and  supplements  the  other,  as  perhaps  in  no  other  liook." 
Goethe,  1.  c. 

'  It  is  assuredly  a  delicate  thread  that  passes  through  the  Ohl  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  especially  through  sections  in  which  image  and  reality,  history  and 
poetry,  come  into  contact.  Rude  hands  are  rarely  able  to  follow,  and  much  less  un- 
ravel it,  without  tearing  or  entangling — without  harming  either  the  poetry  or  the  his- 
tory, which  are  spun  by  it  into  a  whole."  Ilerdei ,  Theophron  (Wcrke  zur  Rel.  u. 
Theol,  X,  p.  222,  sg.). 

f  .4.  more  unjustifiable  statement  has  probably  never  been  made,  than  that  the  Old 
Testament  God  is  simply  an  extra-mundane,  abstract  God.  The  very  reverse  is  true. 
Nothing  can  be  more  concrete  than  the  determinate  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.     Biihr  (Symbolik,  i,  p.  9)  is  consecjuently  correct  when  he  says,  "The  underly- 
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TIk'  leading  object  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  ol"  revelation,  does 
rheiea(iin'M)b-  ^^^^^  appear  from  isolated  passages,  but  from  the  whole 
ject  of  t.ic  Old    of  its  develo})ment;  and  tlie  ])resent  age,  l)eeause  of  its- 

Testament  vis-  •      r        •  ^•4^-  .  ^-^  f  4.\ 

ible throughout  ini^inii  i^^i"  investigating  separate  portions  ot  the  canon- 
its  contents.  1(^.^1  Scriptures,  is  less  capable  than  its  predecessor  of 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Divine  plan  for  educating^ 
the  race,  such  as  was  still  possible  to  Lessing,  Iless,  Herder,  Ha- 
mami,  and  Kleuker,  though  from  different  points  of  view.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  liowever,  that  the  constructive  spirit  of  a  coming 
age  may,  assisted  by  such  preparatory  critical  labours,  be  able  to 
erect  the  edifice  of  Old  Testament  theology  with  a  more  certain 
iiand  and  in  a  purer  style  tlian  was  possible  to  that  earlier  period 
with  its  more  limited  historical  horizon.'  IJut  for  an  iinderstand- 
iuii  of  the  Old  Testament  a  kiiowledi-e  of  the  New  is  necessarv,  in 
like  manner  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the  former  is  impor- 
tant for  the  exposition  of  the  latter  (comp.  sect.  2) ;  and  since  it  is 
evident,  as  a  general  truth,  that  "  the  peculiar  character  of  a  people 
can  only  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  closing  and  crowning  period 
of  its  history,"  it  follows  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  to  the  understanding 
of  Israelitish  history  what  Caisar  Augustus  is  to  the  Roman."' 

SECTION  V. 

THE    NEW    TESTAMEXT. 

While  the  Old  Testament  covers  a  period  em1)racing  thousands 
The  New  Test-   ^^^  years,   the  new  is  limited   to   a  generation  of  men. 

aitieni  covers  The  Old  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  a  single  na- 
oiily    a    single      .         .  ,         ,  ,•     i      i,  i  i  -i       ,      i 

generation    ot   tioii  into  the  cliaracter  ol  (rod  s  ])eo])le;  wlule  tlie  latter 

'"'^"-  treats  of  the  unicpie  personality  of  -Tesus  Christ  as  the 

in{(  idea  peculiar  to  Mosaism  is  precisely  this,  that  .lehovah  has  connected  himself 
with  Israel,  and  is  not  separate  from  the  world  and  inaccessilde,  hut  lives  and  walks 
among  his  people;  and  every  person  who  in  true  earnestness  of  soid  has  uttered  the 
Psalmist's  cry,  'Whom  have  I  in  heaven  hut  thee '■"  etc,  knows  also  that  the  Lord  is 
no  abstract  being,  hut  a  most  concrete  (iod,  and  no  philosophy  will  he  aide  to  destroy 
the  conclusion  lie  has  reached." 

'  A  similar  ho\w  is  expressed  by  Khranl  in  jiis  iiiaui^nual,  Die  (ioltnien^chiichkeit 
des  Christenthiuns  (Ziirich,  1844),  j).  17,  where  he  declares  it  to  he  one  td"  the  leading 
tasks  of  the  theology  of  our  day  "to  follow  out  the  Divinely  human  character  r.f  Old 
Testament  revelation  in  the  spirit  of  the  innnortal  Herder." 

"  See  llofmann,  Weissagung  u.  Krfidling,  i,  )>.  r>l.  ('omj).  Havernick,  Voricsungen 
liber  Theol.  d.  A.  T.,  j).  18,  "The  statement  iiiav  l.c  trutiifully  made  that  Christ  is  the 
central  feature  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  iiein-  ihc  laiildv  manifestation  of  personal, 
concrete  justice  and  love;  hut  the  distincti<iii  niu-I  uui  he  (.vcilcioiscd  iliai  in  the  Old 
Testament  ('hrist  is  not  immediately  presented,  hut  indirectly,  liy  means  of  occasional 
symbols,  actions,  and  wovds.  Nor  can  tin'  Old  Ti-Ianient  he  understood  withotlt 
Chi-ist.  Such  an  altempt  will  end  in  leihicing  il  IVoni  its  proper  elevation;  it  liecomea 
a  liody  witJKiul  a  head,  (Usintcgraling  ami  destrovin'j:  il^rif." 
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Son  (»f  (t()<1,  ami  of  tlie  institution  of  a  society  foiiiidi'd  on  tliat 
personality.     , 

Till'  liabit  of  fonfinint;  the  attention  wholly  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  (^hl  anil  New  'J'estament.s,  as  though  they  The  difference 
were  simi>ly  the   two   volumes  of  a  sinirle  book,    the   >"  the  scope  of 

.  '    •'  ^  'the  two  Testa- 

bible,     has  led   to  many  en'onc*ous  conelusions.'      The    merits. 

iutjuirer  who  desires  merely  <j(iantity  and  variety  of  matter,  will 
certainly  di-rive  greater  satisfaction  from  'he  Old  Tt-stament  than 
the  New;  for  it  will  ever  continue  to  be  an  important  historical 
l)ook,  a  chronicle  of  the  world  and  its  nations,  even  to  persons 
who  misapprehend  its  peculiar  religious  purpose.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  of  this  character.  Its  vision  emliraces  but  few  nations 
in  its  range,  and  is  limited  to  Palestine,  Asia  Elinor,  Greece,  and 
Rome;  and  the  student  who  desires  information  relating  to  those 
nations  or  countries  is  able  to  consult  authorities  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent kinil.  Every  thing  in  it  relates  to  the  manifestation  of  a 
single  and  wholly  unique  })ersonality,^  and  it  offers  but  little  to  a 
mind  that  lacks  interest  in  this  subject.  No  ])rominence  is  given 
to  great  external  events,  for  even  the  miracles,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  of  a  mild  and  unimposing  character  ;  but,  next  to  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  it  is  human  characters  that  en- 
gage the  attention,  and  more  especially  with  i-eference  to  a  defi- 
nite relation  sustained  by  them  to  Christ.'  The  inner  man,  with 
his  ca) (abilities  and  needs,  with  his  subjection  to  sin  and  error — 
from  which  he  is  to  be  delivered  by  an  act  of  Divine  love — the 
Divine  love  itself,  no  longer  directed  upon  a  chosen  nation,  but,  in 
a  human  person,  upon  the  entire  race;  the  entrance  of  the  Infinite 
into  the  finite  conditions  of  human  life,  which  is  conditioned  by 
the  circumstances  of  nationality  and  time  indeed,  but  none  the  less 
is  superior  to  such  limitations;  the  might  of  a  new  spirit,  Avhich, 
entering  upon  the  arena  of  human  history,  transforms  both  nature 
and  conditions;  the  gathering  of  a  community  professing  faith  in 

'  Comp.  the  remark  by  Tholuck,  cited  in  sect.  2  of  this  chap.,  note. 

'  "  The  pecuHarities  of  form  ami  contents  of  the  New  Testament  V)ecome  clearly 
apparent  when  it  is  compared  with  these  collections  of  sacred  books  (the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Koran).  The  religious  idea  and  the  historical  fact  are  here  combined  in  the 
single  phenomenon  of  the  entrance  of  the  Deity  into  human  life.  All  the  parts  are 
collected  about  a  common  centre,  the  historical  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ.  But 
this  unity  is  again  resolved  into  a  rich  diversity  of  points  of  view,  from  which  the  doc- 
trine is  illustrated,  of  historical  characters,  whose  moral  beauty  does  not  conceal  the 
stamp  of  in<lividuality,  and  of  historical  situations,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  Christian  ideas  to  human  life."  Clausen,  Hermeneutik,  p.  28. 

'  The  Old  Testament  has,  not  improperly,  been  compared  to  the  Iliad,  and  the  New 
to  the  Odvssev. 
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the  crucitied  and  risen  Jesus;  tlie  rofjeneration  of  individuals  into 
the  likeness  of  God,  and  of  nations  into  an  (ideal)  pegple  and  king- 
dom of  God — these  form  the  kernel  and  the  contents  of  the  Gospel 
proclamation. 

The  substance  of  the  proclamation  is  presented  under  (he  two 
forms  of  history  and  doctrine,  to  which  prophecy  is  apj>ended; 
Subdivisions  of  ^lius  affording  an  analogy  with  the  Old  Testament,  in 
till' New  Testa-  which  a  similar  distinction  between  historical,  prophet- 
rtoctrine,^  and  ical,  and  didactic  books  has  lieen  observed  ;  but  this 
prophecy.  analogy  will  not  hold  good   in  all  respects.     The  dis- 

tinction between  historical  and  didactic  books  is  likewise  faulty 
when  ap])lied  to  details.  The  statement  that  the  Gos])els  and 
the  book  of  Acts  form  the  historical,  the  Pauline  and  the  gen- 
eral epistles  the  didactic,  and  the  Apocalypse  the  j)ro])hetical  part, 
must  be  modified  by  the  consideration  that  didactic  elements  are 
contained  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  (the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  in  the  synoptical  Gospels'  and  John),  that  histor- 
ical matter  is  found  in  the  epistles  (Gal.  ii;  1  Cor.  xi,  23-25;  xv, 
3-9,  etc.),  and  that  prophecies  occur  both  in  the  Gospels  (Matt, 
xxiv)  and  the  epistles  (1  Thess.  v,  1,  etc.). 

Questions  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  New  Testament 
canon  belong  to  the  province  of  Introduction;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  adoption  of 
The  Gospel  at  ])artial  views,  that  the  Gospel  was  at  first  proclaimed 
SSiy'"- afS  altogether  by  living  agents  and  by  means  of  oral 
wards  written,  address;  that  the  introduction  of  writing  was  due 
to  the  necessity  of  coiTespon<ling  with  distant  Churches  aiiil  in- 
dividuals, and  that  it  is  by  reason  of  the  references  in  them  to 
communities  and  individuals  that  the  New  Testament  writings 
ac(piire  a  pccidiai-  interest,  which,  however,  is  speedily  dissipated 
by  the  aj)i)lication  of  over-hasty  dogmatizing  principles  to  their  in- 
terpretation;'' that  the  transmission  of  historical  facts  by  oral  tra- 

'  Mattlicw,  Mark,  aiiil  Ijukc,  so  called  because  tlicir  iiioilcs  of  ])resentini:  t!ic  .-uli- 
ject,  tli()U<;li  ditVerent,  yet  i-eseiuhie  eacli  other  in  ailiiiitliiii;'  of  a  ready  synopsis,  wliile 
the  fourth  (iospel  pursues  an  intie])endeiit  iiiclhud 

'  "An  ej^aniination  of  these  (\ew  Testament)  writings  will  reveal  a  feature  in  which 
they  differ  from  all  other  hooks  that  are  aeeounteii  saere(i.  No  trace  of  a  formal  ami 
solemnly  declared  revelation  by  (iod  is  indicated  l)y  their  form,  nor,  with  the  sinirle 
exception  of  the  A|)ocaly|)se,  do  they  claim  to  have  been  wriiicn  at  the  direct  com- 
mand of  (lod,  which  is  the  case  in  ihr  Old  'restameiit  with  the  writin,i;s  of  Moses  antl 
tlie  prophets.  The  sacred  books  (d  oilier  reli;rioiis.  <.//.,  the  Koran,  likewise  claim  to 
)>e  Divine  revelations  innnediately  ;;iven  from  heaven.  Had  it  lieen  intended  to  make 
sueli  a  book  the  basis  (d'  the  (-hristian  conimonweallh,  no  person  would  have  possessed 
more  absolute  ipialilicMlioii  and  authority  to  compose  it  than  Jesus  Christ  himself;  but 
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(lition  jirccodoil  tlicii-  cii-cul.-it  imi  in  ;i  written  t'ofin;  that  tlic  aii'icc- 
inciits  anil  disaijrt'i'nu'nts  of  the  ditVcri'iit  n-cords  with  eacli  other 
are  foinidt'd  in  the  eireiinistanees  of  their  origin,  and  must  l)e  ex- 
plained in  harmony  with  human  reason  and  by  scientitic  methods; 
and  finally,  that  the  several  books  composing  the  New  Testament 
were  not  all  admitted  to  the  canon  and  comprehended  The  Xew  Xest- 
inti)  a  wliole  at  the  same  timi-,   but    that   they  were   '^T'J'^    '"'^?"^l 

'  _   •'  not  foniieil  al 

gradually  received  [evayyt:Xiov,  dTrorrroAor),  opinion  be-  onetime, 
ing  in  the  meantime  undecided  with  regard  to  the  canonicitv  of 
certain  of  them  (dvTiXEyoixeva).  While  admitting  such  facts,  how- 
ever, it  must  not  l>e  suppose<l  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  canon  is 
simply  an  accidental  aggregation.  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  determined  by  its  own  internal  character  and  so  received 
by  the  Church,  and  as  carrying  a  great  idea  through  the  whole  of 
its  empirical  form,  so  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  linked  to- 
gether like  the  ends  of  a  chain,  Genesis  opening  with  the  beginning 
of  all  things  and  the  Apocalypse  closing  with  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  structure  of  the  canon  must  be  examined  with  an  independent 
spirit  rather  than  with  a  mind  controlled  by  any  pedantic  method; 
a  principle  that  should  be  applied  also  to  the  (not  chronological) 
arrangement  of  the  Prophets  and  Epistles,  and  to  the  seemingly 
abrupt  transitions  from  one  book  to  another.' 

SECTION  VI. 

SCIE>fCES    AUXILIAUY    TO    EXEGESIS. 

Exegetical  theology  requires,  as  necessary  aids  : — 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  (phi- 
lologia  sacra)  ; 

.  .  .  1-111-1      '^^^  ^^^  auxil- 

2.  An  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  which  deal  with  iary  sciences. 

he  has  not  done  this.  He  has  chosen  instead  to  deposit  with  a  number  of  living  per- 
sons tlie  life  which  he  was  empowered  to  convey;  and  these  persons  were  likewise  not 
commissioned  nor  did  they  assume  to  give  a  written  documentary  form  to  the  subject 
they  were  to  announce  to  men.  They  confined  themselves  to  the  living  word  in  the 
effort  to  gather  a  people,  among  whom  that  word  sliould  become  power,  life,  and  real- 
ity. The  force  of  circumstances  afterward  led  tliem  to  make  use  of  writing,  and  even 
then  it  was  because  special  conditions  and  occurrences  reipiired  attention  which  couM 
not  be  given  in  person,  because  the  distance  between  the  parties  prevented  other  than 
written  intercourse,"  etc.  Chr.  Hoffmann,  Das  Christenthum  in  d.  ersten  Jahrhun- 
derten  (Stuttgart,  1853),  p.  194.     Comp.  H.  Schultz,  p.  54. 

'  The  artistic  mind  of  Herder  discovered  the  right  principle,  here  as  elsewhere.  "  I 
cannot  express  the  value  at  which  I  rate  several  of  the  most  sharply  contrasting  books, 
all  of  which  are  placed  together.  The  three  books  of  Solomon  following  after  the 
Psalms,  the  Psalms  after  Job,  love's  tender  dove  after  the  bird  of  wisdom,  and  in  imme- 
diate succession  Isaiah,  the  eagle,  mounting  upward  to  the  sun.  Here  is  instruction, 
here  is  human  life."  Solorno's  Lieder  der  Liebe  (Werke  zur  Rcl.  u.  Tlieuj.,  vii,  p.  102). 
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facts  that  t-oiue  into  qiu'^^tion  (Uiblieal  antiquities,  geography,  phys- 
ica  sacra) ; 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  oi'igiu  and  fortunes  of  the  canon  and  its 
parts  (Isagogics,  Canon). 

To  these  positive,  historical,  and  philological  sciences  must  be 
joined  an  ac(piaintance  : — 

1.  Witli  the  laws  which  determine  the  canonicity  and  authentic- 
ity of  a  book  as  a  whole,  and  also  the  perfect  ])reservation  of  tlie 
text  in  its  several  parts  (integrity) — the  science  of  criticism. 

2.  With  the  rules  of  interpretation — hermeneutics. 

The  above  order  of  arrangement  is  founde<l  in  methodological 
,     ^.     reasons.     It  may  be  thought  that  Introduction  should 
order  of  succes-  properly  ])recede  all  else  ;  but  practice  in  rcadmg  the 
*"'"■  Scriptures,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  in 

which  they  were  written,  is  necessary  to  success  in  the  study  of  that 
branch.  A  knowledge  of  physical  and  historical  facts  is  also  re- 
quired, even  though  it  be  limited,  at  first,  to  such  archaeological 
notes  as  the  lexicons  afford,  and  its  full  development  into  a  scientific 
character  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage,  in  connexion  with  the  study 
of  historical  theology.  Lectures  on  Introduction  having  reference 
to  the  canon  as  a  whole,  will  possess  a  proper  interest  only  for 
students  who  have  become  familiar  Avith  separate  books  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  way  of  philological  and  archieological  study  ;  and 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  Criticism  and  Hermeneu- 
tics is  possible  to  him  only  who  has,  to  some  extent,  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  interpretation. 

SECTION  VII 

THK    ORIGINAL    LANGUAGES    OF    TIIK    lUHLE. 

Tlie  Old  Testament  Scri])tures  were  originally  written  in  the  He- 
brew language,  with  the  excei)ti<m  of  a  U'W  sections  whicli  were 
written  in  Chaldee.  The  New  Tcstanient  Scri])tures  were  written 
in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

Chaldee  sections,  Dan.  ii,  4  lo  the  end  of  vii  ;  Ezra  iv,  8  ;  vi,  18  ; 
vii,  1 2-2(3  ;  Jer.  x,  11.' 

It  may  be  rcgai'ilcd  as  generally  conccMlcd  that  t he  (treck,  and 
not  the  Arannean,  as  Bolten  and  IJcrthoMt  argued,  is  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament  ;  but  opinions  are  still  divided 
on  the  question  of  the  original  form  of  the  (Josptd  l)y  St. 
Matthew. 

'  Concerninfr  tliu  Biljlical  riialiloe  i'oiii|).  L.  Hir/.i'l,  \)v  ('lialilaisiui  Hihliciori^iiiio,  etc., 
Leips.,  18,30,  4to. ;  F.  Dietrii-li,  De- Sermonis  Clmldiiici  proprietute,  Leips.,  18:V.t. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

THE    HEBREW    LAXGUAOE, 

J  J.  Wa^fner,  Wichtigki'it  d.  Hpb.  Sprat-he  fOr  Theolof^cn,  Bainh.  and  Wurzburg,  1806; 
W.  M.  L.  d«  Wette,  .\iilliir(lfriinj;  zuin.  Stud,  der  Helir.  Spr.  u.  Ijt«ratur,  Jena,  18f)6;  W.  M. 
Tlioinsou,  The  Pliysii-al  Basis  (if  Our  .Spiritual  Lan^ua^'e,  Bib.  Sacra.,  vol.  x.xix,  pp.  1-*J, 
and  vol.  .\.\.\,  pp.  i'l-f-t ;  G.  H.  Whitteuiore,  Hebrew  Laii).'uaj?e  and  Lexico^'raphy,  Bib.  Saor.-i.. 
vul.  xxix,  pp.  W7-35;i;  Articles  on  Hebrew  Language  in  Kitto's  and  MXlintoek  &  strong's 
CydopLedias. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  indispensable  to  the 
tlu'ologian,  not  only  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 
for  the  New  :  The    necessity 

1.   Because   the  New  Testament   idioni    is    |)artiallv   of  a jcnowiedge 

1  -      of  Hebrew  and 

based  on  that  language.  the  reasons. 

■2.  Because  much  that  is  tliei-e  given  in  the  Greek  was  original- 
ly conceived  and  expressed  in  the  kindred  Arama'an  dialect,  and 
accordingly  derives  its  colouring,  in  different  degrees,  from  that 
source. 

On  the  word  "  Hebrew  "  (whether  derived  from  -^jy,  the  ancestor 
of  Abraham),  see  the  introductions  to  the  grammars  of  Gesenius 
and  Ewald.  The  phrase  "  Hebrew  language  "  is  not  found  in  the 
Old  Test.,  the  "language  of  Canaan,"  Isa.  xix,  18,  and  "Jews'  lan- 
guage," Isa.  xxxvi,  11,  13,  being  used  instead.  The  latter  expres- 
sion, however,  denotes  more  particularly  the  Hebrew  dialect  spoken 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  The 
New  Testament  has  the  expressions  yXCjoaa  twv  'E/ipatwi/  and  e(3pa- 
iari,  John  v,  2  ;  xix,  13,  but  as  designating  the  Aramaic  vernacular, 
in  distinction  from  the  Greek. 

The  Hebrew  language  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pure  knowledge  alone  ;  but  it  engages  the  at-   characteristics 
tention  of  the  philologist  only  as  it  is  a  member  of  of  Hebrew, 
the  larger  family  of  languages  known  as  the  Semitic.^      The  for- 

'  Thi.s  terra  has  come  into  use  since  the  days  of  Schlozer  and  Eichhorn,  as 
being  more  thoroughly  descriptive  than  Jerome's  phrase,  "the  Oriental  languages." 
The  latter  embraces  the  entire  East,  while  the  Semitic  languages  are  indigenous  to 
hither  Asia,  and  confined  to  Palestine,  Syria,  Phipnicia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Ethiopia.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal  branches,  1.  The  Ai'ama'an 
(Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  BaViylonia),  sul)divided  into  West  and  East  Aramaic  (Syriac 
audChaldee);  2.  The  Helirew  (Palestine  and  Phoenicia)  from  which  the  Punic  was 
derived;  3.  The  Arabic,  with  which  the  Ethiopic  is  a  cognate  branch.  The  Samaritan 
was  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaean.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  term 
Semitic  is  likewise  neither  sufficiently  exact  nor  e.xhaustive  (comp.  Gesenius,  Gesch. 
d.  Hebr.  Sprache  u.  Schrift,  p.  5),  and  some  writers  (e.  g.,  Havernick,  Einl.,  i,  1,  p.  93) 
have  again  adopted  the  term  "  Oriental."  Recent  authors  have  suggested  that  "  hith- 
er-Asiatic  "  or  "  Syro-Arabic  "  be  substituted  for  either,  to  designate  this  family  of 
languages.  J.  G.  Miiller  (wer  sind  die  Semiten  u.  mit  welchem  Recht  spricht  man  von 
11 
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mation  and  character  of  this  Language,  so  essentially  unlike  Greek 
and  Latin,  its  being  written  from  right  to  left,  its  wealth  in 
guttural  letters,  the  facts  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  has  but  three 
leading  vowels,  and  that  the  root-word  is  iisually  a  verb  and  is  al- 
most-invariably  composed  of  three  consonants,  its  peculiar  modes  of 
conjugation,  of  forming  cases,  etc.,  and  its  simple  syntax,  are  feat- 
ures which  impart  to  it  a  special  charm,*  but  also  to  some  extent, 
increase  its  difficult  character.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  conceded 
to  be  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  but  it 
is  likewise  indispensable  to  the  exegesis  of  the  New,  for  the  reasons: 
.  ,  ,  .  1.  That  entire  sections  (citations)  from  the  Old  Testament 
of  Hebrew  in-  can  Only  be  properly  understood  after  being  compared 
the^exepes^s  of  "^ith  the  Original ;  2.  That  the  New  Testament  itself,  to 
the  New  Testa-  use  Luther's  expression,  "  is  full  of  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
speaking;  "  ^  that  though  the  number  of  assumed  Hebra- 
isms has  been  greatly  reduced  since  Winer's  thorough  investiga- 
tions, the  significations  of  New  Testament  Avords  and  their  combina- 
tions are  largely  to  be  explained  from  the  Hebrew  {e.  //.,  the  word* 
crdpi^,  KaQdia,  mrXdyxva,  OTrXayxvi^eoOai ,  rrneQiia,  and  the  phrases  npoou)- 
TTov  XaniSdveiv,  ngooconov  rrpog  ttqooojttov,  Ivcomov  rov  Oeov,  etc.) ;  3.  That 
expressions  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  as  given  in  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Gospels,  need  to  be  translated  back  into  the  Aramaean  dialect 
then  current  among  that  people,  in  order  to  be  correctly  iinderstood — 
a  principle  that  is  not  sufficiently  regarded,  the  ordinary  method  in 
New  Testament  exegesis  being  to  ascertain  sim])ly  the  Greek  ety- 
mon.    It  appears  from  the  above  that  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 

Scmit.  Sprachen?  Basle,  18(')(),  Ito.)  returns  to  the  expression,  "lanfjuage  of  Canaan," 
and  accordingly  regards  the  Hebrew  as  a  Ilanutic  language;  l)ut  he  observes  that 
"however  evident  the  matter  may  be,  the  term  Semitic  has  become  too  thoroughly 
established  in  the  learned  and  cultivated  world  to  be  easily  set  aside." 

'  "  Injucundum  videtur  idioma  latino  fastui  et  graecanicae  effeminationi,  sed  idioma 
est  et  sanctum  et  sacris  Uteris  necessarium  maxime,  oujus  ignoratio  miiltas  haereses  et 
errores  invexit."  Oecolampadius  Iledioui  (Epj).  Oecol.  et  Zwinglii,  Basle,  15;U5,  s^.) 
fol.  172.  "The  Hebrew  language  is  full  of  the  soul's  l)reatli ;  it  does  not  resound, 
like  the  Greek,  but  it  breathes,  it  lives."  Herder,  (Joist,  d.  hebr.  Poesie,  i,  p.  28. 
With  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Semitic  languages  to  those  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  (Aryan)  nations,  see  Bertheau,  p.  i'<l'4,  and  also  with  regard  to  their  relation  to 
tiie  later,  so-called  rai)binical,  Hebrew. 

"  "  It  has  tlierefore  i)een  justly  said  that  the  Hebrews  drink  at  the  fountainhead, 
the  (Jreeks  from  the  streamlets  that  i.ssue  from  tiie  fountain,  but  tiie  Latins  from  the 
puddles.  The  Hebrew  is  the  best  and  purest  language ;  it  does  not  beg,  and  wears  its 
own  colours.  It  is  more  simi)le,  indeed,  tiian  others,  but  majestic  and  glorious,  direct 
and  of  few  words,  which,  however,  involve  much  that  is  below  the  surface ;  so  that 
none  other  is  capable  of  imitating  it."  Coiup.  Henlcr's  Briefc  das  Stud,  der  TheoL 
betreffeud,  iv,  p.  144. 
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an  indisponsalilo  qnalification  for  the  thcoloujiaii  ;  hut  it  does  not 
follow,  as  certain  of  the  older  writers  imagined,  that  a  good  He- 
braist must  necessarily  be  a  good  theologian.'  The  terminology  of 
Christianity  is  clearly  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  as  Christianity  itself  has  grown  beyond  the  Old  Testa- 
ment .Judaism,  so  it  has  developed  a  new  language  for  its  own  use, 
and  has  infused  a  new  spirit  into  Hebraistic  forms,  which  a  defunct 
Hebraism  cannot  explain,  for  which  the  Hebrew  simply  affords  a 
basis,  and  which  must  be  wholly  apprehended  from  its  own  idea. 

SECTIOX  IX. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF    THE    STUDY    OF    HEBREW. 

The  older  theology  held  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  primitive 
language,  the  sacred  language  employed  by  God  and  The  study  of 
the  angels,  which  existed  alone  until  others  Avere  added   Hebrew  m  the 

o       '         ,  several  ages  of 

in  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel. ^  Recent  in-  the  church. 
quiries  have  shown  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  not  perfected 
before  the  time  of  David,  and  have  given  rise  to  different  opin- 
ions concerning  the  language  of  the  Canaanitish  and  Phoenician 
tribes  that  occupied  Palestine  before  the  immigration  of  the 
Abrahamidie.  The  importance  of  the  Hebrew  language  for  the 
Christian  theologian,  so  generally  conceded  in  our  day,  was  not 
always  recognized.  The  primitive  Christians  generally  made  use 
of  versions,  particularly  the  Alexandrian  by  the  LXX.  Origen  and 
Jerome  (the  latter  especially)  were  distinguished  for  their  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  while  Augustine  was  deficient  in  this  regard.  During 
the  middle  ages  Hebrew  was  almost  wbolly  neglected  by  Christians; 
though  a  learned  acquaintance  with  the  language  was  preserved  to 
some  extent,  after  it  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  tongue,  among  the  Jews 
(Talmudists,  Masorites).  The  school  of  Tiberias  was  especially 
famous  ;  and  Jerome  among  others,  was  instructed  by  Palestinian 

Jews.     The  Alexandrians,  however,  devoted  less  atten-   „.  ^     ,  „ 

'  ,  .  study  of  He- 

tion  to  the  ancient  language  of  their  people  (Philo).  Be-  brew  iu  the 
tween  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  grammatical  stud-  "^  ^" "  ^''^*' 
ies  were  greatly  neglected  by  the  Jews  likewise,  until  they  were 
revived  by  the  Spanish  Jews  (in  the  time  of  the  Moorish  su])rem- 

'  While  Luther  stronjily  recommends  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  he  yet  writes  (aguiust 
Erasmus,  who  prided  hiuiself  on  his  knowledge  of  languages),  "  Vides,  quod  non  ideo 
((uispiam  sit  Christiamis  vere  sapiens,  quia  Graecus  sit  et  Hebraeus,  quando  et  beatu3 
Hieronymus  quinque  Unguis  monoglosson  Augustiuum  non  adaequarit " — to  .J.  Lange, 
in  de  Wette,  Briefe,  Sendsdireiben,  etc.,  i.  No.  29,  p.  52. 

''  This  view  has  been  defended  iu  recent  times  by  Father  Hy.  Gossler,  in  Die  heil. 
Schrift  in  ihrer  Ursprache  (Lippstadt,  1850).  The  author  asserts  that  "no  accurate 
Hebrew  grammar  can  be  found  outside  the  (Roman  Catholic)  Church!" — P.  16. 
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acy).  Tlie  twelftli  century  produced  a  number  of  prominent  rab- 
bins, ainono-  others  David  Kimclii. 

The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  among  Cliristians  was  renewed  by  the 
aid  of  Jewish  teachers.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centuries  Elias  Levita,  by  birth  a  German  Jew, 
was  teaching  in  Italy,  where  his  doctrine  of  the  modern  origin  of 
the  vowel  signs  in  Hebrew  drew  upon  him  persecution  from  liis  co-re- 
ligionists, though  Christians  also  regarded  his  teaching  as  heretical. 
Such  ])re)udices  were  not  favourable  to  impartial  gi'ammatical  stud- 
ies. The  renewed  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  Christian  world,  however, 
with  which  the  Reformation  is  (partially)  involved,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  so-called  renaissance  of  learning.  Nicholas  Lyra, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  applied  his  limited  knowledge  of  He- 
■r,     ,,.      .V-     brew  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  but  the 

Reuchlm     the  _  ^  ,  •  i  i 

restorer  of  He-  proper  impulse  was  given  by  Reuchlin,  who  must  be 
brew  learning,  considered  the  restorer  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  among 
Christians.  His  three  books  De  Rudimentis  TIebraicis,  prefaced  by 
the  Exegi  monuniuntmn  aere  perennius  of  Horace,  appeared  in  the 
year  1506.  He  was  followed  by  J.  Boschenstein,  Seb.  Minister  (f  in 
1552),  the  two  Buxtorfs.  John  B.,  the  elder,  professor  at  Basle  from 
1591,  (f  1629,)  wrote  a  Thesaurus  lingutB  sacrai,  a  grammar,  1605,  and 
a  lexicon  Hebr.  et  Chald.,  Basle,  1607  ;  John  B.,  the  younger,  (f  16vi6), 
disputed  on  the  age  of  the  vowel-signs  at  Saumur  with  Louis  Capel- 
lus.  They  were  succeeded  by  Drusius  (f  1616),  Schickard  (f  1635), 
Glassius  (f  1656),  Vorstius  (f  1676).  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  method  of  the  demonstrative  philosophy,  corre- 
sponding to  the  scholastic  temper  of  the  time,  came  into  promi- 
nence, being  re])resented  more  especially  by  Danz  (1696)  in  Ger- 
many and  by  Jac.  Alting  (f  1679)  in  the  Netherlands.  A  new  influ- 
ence was  exerted  by  Albert  Schultens  at  Franecker  and  Leyden 
(f  1750),  who  considted  the  Arabic  and  traced  Hebrew  words  back  to 
Arabic  roots,  but  carried  the  method  to  excess.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  J,  D.  Micliaelis  |)rosecuted  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages  over  a  broader  field  and  aroused  an 
interest  in  others  also  for  such  pursuits.  Gesenius  (f  1842),  hav- 
ing been  preceded  by  He/el  (1777),  Vater  (1797-1SI4)  and  Wcck- 
herlin  (1797,  »<y</.),  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  settled  and  clear  method, 
which  still  has  decided  adherents,  though  a  more  systematic  mode, 
bast'il  oil  the  natur(!  of  (he  language  and  complete  in  itself,  has  been 
attemj)ted  j)arf  icularly  by  Kw:ild.  This  latter  scholar  has  l)rought 
to  the  study  of  lli'l)r('\v  piiilosophical  analysis,  ;iiid  a  wiile  compar- 
ison of  kindrc<l  languages. 

Tlie  first  great  English  k'xicogra])h('r  of  Hebrew  and  its  coguato 
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ciiiguat;es  was  Kdimmd  Castcll.  lie  }ni1)lislK'(l  his  Lexicon  Ilepta- 
glotton  in  two  volumes  folio,  London,  1669.  A  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
•and  P^iiijlish  Lexicon  was  jtublislied  (London,  ISK))  by  Samuel  Lee, 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  C'aml)ridge.  This  inijtort- 
aiit  work  is  quoted  with  approbation  l>y  Gesenius.  The  irelucw 
Lexit-on  if  (resenius  has  been  translated  into  Englisli  and  repub- 
lished in  England  and  America.  Tlie  edition  by  Dr.  Ro1)inson 
(Boston,  18:^6,  and  subsequently)  is  considered  "the  best  full  He- 
brew Lexicon  extant  in  our  language."  The  compendious  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Davies  has  been  revised  and  republished 
\»y  Dr.  EdAvard  C.  Mitchell,  of  Chicago  (Andover,  ISoO).  Ffirst'fli 
ilebriiisches  nnd  Chaldaisches  Ilandworterbuch  iiber  das  Alte  Testa- 
mi'nt  has  been  edited  in  Englisli  by  Dr.  S.  Davidson  (London,  1867). 
professor  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  published  in  1821  a  He- 
br-ew  grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax  and  Praxis  (Andover,  octavo). 
Isaac  Nordheimer,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  XeW 
York,  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar  distinguished  for  its  philo 
sophical  ti-eatment  of  the  subject  (1838,  1842,  2  vols.,  8vo).  Pro- 
cessor Lee  is  also  the  author  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
gnt.ge  (London,  3d  ed.,  1841).  The  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Horwit/. 
(London,  1835)  is  well  approved  by  scholars.  The  Hebrew  Gram" 
mar  of  Gesenius,  on  the  basis  of  the  revisions  of  RiJdiger,  Kautzsch, 
and  Davies,  has  been  issued  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Mitchell  (Andover, 
1880).  Professor  W.  H.  Green,  of  Princeton,  is  the  author  of  an 
excellent  Hebrew  Grammar  (3d  ed..  New  York,  1876).     Compare: 

A.  Th.  Hartmann,  Linguistische  Einleitung  in  das   Studiuin  der  Biicher  des  A.  T. 

Bremen,  1817. 
W.  Gesenius,  Gesehichte  der  IIel)r.  S])rache  und  Sehrift.     Lpz.,  1815. 

See  also  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  (e.  g.,  de  Wette,  §§  30-33,  and  the 
literature  there  given.) 

(G.)  II.  (A.)  En-ald,  kritisehe  Grammatik  der  hebr.  Spraehe.     S.  1  ff. 
Hoffmann  in  Allg.  Encyklopatiie.      Al)th.  II.     Thl.  3. 
Havernick.  Einleitung  in's  A.  T.  I.      1.  Cap.  2  :  Gesehichte  der  Grundsprachen  des 

A.  T.     English  edition  (Edinburgh),  pp.  81-221. 
Kiel,  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  A.  T.     S.  13  ff.,  treats  of  the  literature  of  the 

Old  Testament  considered  with  regard  to  its  progressive  development  and  tliaruc- 

ter,  and  also  to  its  language. 

1.   Hdrcw  Grammars} 

W.  Gesenius,  Hebr.  Grammatik.     Halle,  1813.     Latest  ed.  (hy  Rodiger,)  Lpz..  1872. 

Ausfiihrliches  grammatiseh-kritisches  Lehrgebaude  der  Hebr.  Sprache  mit  Ver- 

gleich\mg  der  verwandten  Dialekte.     Lpz.,  1817. 

» Older  works  by  Seb.  Munster  {\Tm),  F.  Buxtorf  (1695,  and  t)ften  reprinted),  J.  A.  Danz  (109G), 
A.  Schulten.s  (1737),  -T.  D.  Mlehaelis  (1T45),  F.  W.  Hezel  (17771.  Later  works  by  -T.  S.  Vater  (1797, 
1814),  J.  F.  Weckherlln  (Stuttg.,  Bd.  I,  1797,  1798,  1818;  r.d.  II,  1805,  1819),  M.  Hartmann  (1798, 
1819),  R.  Hanno,  (1835,  1838),  Bockel  (1835),  Uhlemann,  1837). 
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H.  Ewald,  Kritische  Grammatik  der  Ilebr.  Spvachc.    Lpz.,  1827.     Complete  textbook. 
Grammatik  der  Hebr.  Sprache  des  A.  T.  in  vollstandiger  Kiirze  neu  bearbeitet. 

Lpz.,  1828;  6.  Aufl.  1855.     (Gott.,  1870.)     The  7tli  ed.  is  entitled  Ausfiihrlichea 

Lehrbuch  der  Hebr.  Sprache  des  A.  Bundes. 

Hi'l)r.  Spraclilehre  fur  Anfilnger.     3.  Aufl.     Gott.,  1862. 

R.  Stier,  Xeugeordnetes,  Lehrgebaude  der  Hel)r.  Sprache.     Lpz.,  18.33.     2  Parts. 

D.  G.  W.  Freitag,  Kurzgef.  Grammatik  der  Hebr.  Sprache  fiir  den  Schul-  und  Uni« 

versitiitsgebrauch.     Halle,   1835. 
Preiswerk.  Grammaire  Hebraique.     Geneve,  1838.     8. 
H.  Hupfeld,  Ausfiihrl.  Hebr.  Grammatik.     1.  Thl.     Cassel,  1841. 
Lib.  Stengel,  Hebr.  Grammatik.     Karlsruhe,  1841. 
J.  Hymann.  Anfangsgriinde  der  Hebr.  Sprache.     Frankf.  a.  M.,  1852.     Also  in  French, 

Paris,  1852. 
H.  Goldstein,  Hebr.  Sprachschiiler.     Ratib.,  1853. 
J.  B.  Lobositz,  Aus  der  Hebr.  Grammatik.     Prag.,  1853. 
C.  H.  Bosen,  Anleitung  zum  Erlernen  der  Hebr.  Sprache.     8.  Aufl.     Freiburg  i.  B., 

1864. 
G.  Rickell,  Grundriss  der  Hebraischen  Grammatik.     2  Parts.     Lpz.,  1869-70. 
C.  H.  Clauss,  Wcrth  des  Hebr.  Unterrichts  fiir  das  Gymnasium.     Dresd.,  1853. 

A.  Miiller,  Hebr.  Schulgraminatik.     Halle,  1878. 

B.  Stade,  Lehrb.  der  Hebr.  Grammatik.     1  TIi.     Lpz.,  1879. 

A.  Berliner,  Beitrage  zur  Hebr.  Gram,  in  Talmud  u.  Midrasch.     Berl.,  1879. 

2.  Elementary  Textbooks. 

*  W.  Gesenius,  Hebr.  Lesebucli.     Halle,  1814.     Latest  (10th)  ed.  (by  Heiligstedt). 

Lpz.,  1873. 
S.  W.   Wirthgen,   Materialien  zur  praktischen  Einiibung  der   Hebraischen  Sprache. 

Lpz.,  1825. 
J.  F.  Bottcher,  Hebraisches  Elementarbuch  fur  Schulen.     Dresd.,  1826. 
G.  liriiekner,  Hebraisches  Lesebucli  fiir  Anfanger  uud  Geiibtere.    Lpz.,  1844.    3.  Aufl. 

1863. 
G.  H.  Seffer,  Elementarbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache.     Lpz.,  1845.     3.  Aufl.,  1861. 

C.  Schwarz,  Hebr.  Lesebuch  mit  Beziehung  auf  Ewald's  Hebr.  Sprachlehre  fiir  An- 

fanger.     Lpz.,  1847. 
H.  Leeser,  Hebr.  Uebungsbuch.     Coesfeld,  1853. 
C.  L.  Fr.  Mezger,  Hebraisches  Uebungsbuch  fiir  Anfilnger.      Lpz.,   1855;    3.  Aufl., 

1878. 
Stier,  Hebraisches  Vocuindariuiu  zum  Srliuli;i'livMucli.     rii)z.,  185',). 
W.  A.  Hollenberg,  Heltr.  Scliulbuch.     3.  Aufl.,  Berlin,  1S73. 
Schick,  Hebraisches  Uebungsbuch.     1.  Thl.     Die  Formenlehre.     L|)z.,  1861. 

3.   Lericons} 

*  W.  Gesenius,  Hebrai.sch-deutsches  Handworterbucii  iibcr  die  Schriften  des  A.  T.  mit 
Einschlu.ss  der  Chald.  Worter.     Lpz.,  1810-12.     2  IMc 

Hebr.  uml  ChaldJii.sches  Handworterbuch  iiber  das  A.  T.     Lpz.,  1815.     7.  Aufl. 

V.  F.  E.  C.  Dietrich.      1868. 

Lexicon  niaiiiialc  II(l)r.  et  f'liald.  in  V.  T.  lit>r()s.     Post  edit.  germ,  tertiam  Lat- 

ine  elaboravit,  etc.     Lip.s.,  1833;  ed.  all.  ah  .V.  Th.  Hoffmanno  recogn.,  1817. 

'Older  works  by  .1.  Buxtorf  (VW,  m.-W),  .1.  locccjus  (100!),  1774),  J.  Ch.  Wolf,  (1707),  Stock 
(1727).  Slmonls  (17.Vi).  Castelll  (1784). 
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»  G.  R.  WiiuT,  Siinoiiis  lexicon  niuiumlo  Ilebr.  ct  Cliald.  Eichhornii  curas  dcnuo  casti- 

gavit,  etc.     Lii)s.,  18-28. 
Orelli,  Die  Hebriiischen  Synonyina  (Ur  Zcit  iiml  Ewiskeit.     Lpz.,  1871. 
Kvsael,  Die  Synonyina  des  Waluvn  und  (luicii  in  don  Seiuitiscbea  Sprachen.     Lpe., 

1872. 

ENGLISH    ANIJ    AMERICAN    LITEUATUHE. 
1.  Hebrew  Grammars  and  Chrestomaihies. 

Ball,  C.  J,     The  Merchant  Taylor's  Hebrew  (iiamniar.     The  Formal   Principles   of 

Hebrew  Grammar,  as  under.stood  l)y  modern  Scienti.st.s,  stated  in  a  manner  suited 

to  beginners.     8vo.     London,  1882. 
Bowinan,  T.     A  New,  Easy,  and  Complete  Hebrew  Couise.     Part  I.     Edinburgh. 
Craik,   Henry.     Principia   Ilebraica.     The   Principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar.     In  24 

large  folio  Tal)les.     Folio.     London,  1882. 
Crawford,  F.  J.     Hone  Hebraicae.     16mo,  pp.  191.    London,  18(58.     (Hebrew  prefixes.) 
Davidson,  Prof.  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  4th  ed.,  8vo,  pp.  viii,198.  Edinb.,  1880. 
Deutsch,  Solomon.    A  Key  to  the  Pentateuch  Explanatory  of  the  Text  and  the  Gram- 
matical Forms.     Part  I.  Genesis.     8vo.     New  York,  1871. 
A  New  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Hebrew-English,  and  English-Hebrew 

Exercises,  and  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.     8vo.     New  York,  1868. 
Ewald,  Ileinrich.     Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.     Translated  by  J.  P.  Smith.    8vo, 

pp.  279.     London,  1870. 
Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of  the  Old  Testament.     From  the  8th  German 

ed.     8vo,  pp.  viii,  323.     Edinburgh,  1879. 
Geseuius,  William.     Hebrew  Grammar.     Translated  by  Benjamin  Davis,  LL.D.,  from 

Roedigcr's  ed.,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Latest  ed. 

of  Prof.   E.   Kautzsch,   D.D.,  and  from  other  recent  autliorities,    by   Edward  C. 

Mitchell,  D.D.     8vo,  pp.  xxxiii,  423.     Andover,  1880. 
Green,W.  H.  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar.   Timo,  pp.  viii,  104.  2d  rev.  ed.  N.Y,  1872. 
Kalisch,  M.   M.     A  Hebrew  Grammar  with   Exercises.     In  two  Parts.     Svo,  pp.  xv, 

374,  and  xvi,  324.     London,  18fi2-3. 
Leathes,  Stanley.    Practical  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Genesis  i-vi, 

and  Psalms  i-vi.    Grammatical  Analysis  and  Vocabulary.    Post  Svo,  London,  1868. 
Mitchell,  Alexander.      The  Book  of  Jonah.     Analyzed,  Translated,  and  the  Accents 

named  ;  being  an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language.    Svo.     London,  1882. 
Mitchell,  E.  C.     A  Concise  Statement  of  the  Principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar.     For 

the  Use  of  Teachers.     Svo,  paper.     Andover. 
Nordheimer,  Isaac.     A  Critical  Granunar  of  the  nol)rew  Language.     2  vols.,  8vo,  ])p. 

212,  379.     New  York,  1842. 
Strong,   James.     Epitome  of   Hebrew  Grammar.     Svo,   pp.   So.     Published    by   the 

Author,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  1875. 
Stuart,  Moses.     Course  of  Hebrew  Study  for  Beginners.    Vol.  IT.  Bds.    Andover,  1830. 
The  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Vowel  Points.     Parts  I,  II.     A  series  of  Exercises  in  very 

large  Hebrew  type,  printed  upon  writing  paper,  with  space  between  the  lines  for 

the  addition  in  manuscript  of  Vowel  Points  and  Accents.     4to.     London,  1882. 
Tregelles,  S.  P.    The  Heads  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar.    Svo,  pp.  viii,  126.    London,  1852. 

Hebrew  Reading  Lessons.     Svo,  pp.  vi,  70.     London. 

Vibben,  "W.  H.     A  Guide  to  Reading  the  Hebrew  Texts  ;  for  the  Use  of  Beginners 

12mo,  pp.  viii,  67.     Andover,  18.'52. 
'^  olf,  J.  R.     A  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.     Svo,  pp.  xiv,  2n4.     London,  18.52. 
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2.   Hebrew  Lexicons. 
Davies,   Benjamin.     A  Con.pendious  and  Complete  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to 

the  Old   Testament;  with  an  English-Hebrew  Index.     Carefully  revised  by  E.  C. 

Mitchell.     8vo,  pp.  xxxii,  752.     Andover,  1879. 
Davidson,  B.     The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  consisting  of  an  Alpha- 

betical  Arrangement  of  every  Word  and  Inflection  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 

Scriptures,  precisely  as  they  occur  in   the  Sacred  Text.     2d  ed.,  4to,   p[).  877 

Loudon. 
Fuerst,  Julius.      A   Hebrew  and  Chaldee    Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament.     3d  ed. 

Improved  and  Enlarged.     Translated  by  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.     Royal  Svo,  pp. 

1547.     London,  1867.     Improved  and  enlarged,  1871. 
Gesenius,  William.      Hebrew  Lexicon.     Translated  and  edited  with  Additions  and 

Corrections,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles.     4to.     London,  1846-52. 
A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  including  the  Biiilical 

Chaldee.  Translated  by  Edward  Robinson.  20th  ed.,  Svo,  pp.  ix,  1160.  New  York. 
Potter,  Jos.   L.     An  English-Hebrew  Lexicon,  being  a  complete  Verbal   Index    to 

Gesenius's   Hebrew  Lexicon,   as   Translated  by   Prof.  Edward  Robinson.      8vo, 

Boston,  1872. 
Wilson,  William.     An   English  Hebrew  and   Chaldeo  Lexicon  and   Concordance,  by 

Reference  to  the  Original  Hebrew.     2d  ed.     Carefully  revised.     4to.     London, 

1866. 

THE    REMAINING    SEMITIC    DIALECTS. 

A  familiar  acquaintance  with  other  Semitic  languages  is  neces- 
sary for  a  learned  examination  of  the  Hebrew,  and  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  useful  in  many 
respects  to  the  New  Testament  exegete  and  tlie  scientific  theologian; 
but  it  cannot  be  required  that  every  Christian  theologian,  as  such, 
should  possess  it  to  its  full  extent. 

On  the  importance  of  treating  the  Hebrew  in  connexion  with 
A  knowledge  Other  Semitic  dialects  compare  the  ])receding  section, 
of  the  Chaldee,  At  this  point,  however,  scientific  philology  must  serve 
awrmX'i^to  the  pur))oses  of  theology  ;  and  for  such  purj>oses  a  thor- 
the  theologian,  oiigli  acfjuaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  facilitated  by 
the  lexical  and  grammatical  labors  of  other  minds,  is  fully  aiUMpiate.' 
There  always  will  and  must  be  individuals  whose  inclinations  and 
talents  will  urge  them  onward  in  the  path  of  inquiry  ;  but  here 
again  "one  thing  will  not  do  for  all,"  and  it  is  certainly  more 
desirable  that  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  be  secured,  than 
that  too  many  studies  be  engaged  in  at  the  same  tin)e.  The  chief 
interest  for  Old  Testament  exegesis  attaches  to  the  Chaldee,  which, 
however,   has  been   incorporated   with    Hebrew  lexicology  (by  (ic- 

'  The  Christian  tlicologian  cannot  choose  otherwise  than  to  make  Christianity  tlio 
central  object  of  hi.s  studies.  This  is  historically  rooted  in  the  East  (tliougii  we 
should  scarcely  term  it  a  purely  Oriental  plienomencm) ;  but  its  true  home  and  life- 
devcl()[)iiient  have  been  foumi  in  the  West. 
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senilis),  in  k<>  far  as  it  ciitt-rs  into  tlir  language  of  the  Bible.  I  lie 
Syriac  is  useful  for  the  study  of  the  Syriac  version  (the  Peshito), 
and  also  for  New  Testament  exegesis,  besides  being  an  available 
help  for  the  Church  historian  (conip.  Ecck'siastical  philology,  iufni). 
This  ajjplies  also  to  the  Arabic,  aside  froiu  its  philological  value  for 
comparison  with  the  Hebrew.  In  this  way,  however,  the  circle 
might  be  infinitely  extended,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the 
one  hand  the  Rabbinical,  on  the  other  the  Oi'iental  languages  in  tlieir 
further  manifestations  through  the  Indian  (Sanscrit  and  Prakrit), 
the  (31d  Persic  (Zend-language),  the  Chinese,  etc.,  will  also  yield 
fruit  which  possesses  value.  Our  concern  is,  however,  i>i-imarily 
with  what  may  be  justly  required,  and  this  is  and  must  continue  to 
be  the  Hebrew,'  together  with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
originals. 

SECTION'  X. 

THE    IIELLENISTIC-GREEK    LANGUAGE THE    ORIGINAL    LANGUAGE    OP 

THE    NEW    TESTAMENT    SCRIPTURES. 

E.  Reuss,  articles  riellenisten  und  Hellenistisches  Idiom  in  Kerzog's  Encykl.,  v,  p.  701,  sqq. 

While  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  is  requisite  for  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  also  of  the  Ncav,  it  is  yet  not  sufficient,  even 

'  Comp.  Schleierinacher,  Durstellung,  etc.,  §  131.  With  regard  to  the  necessary 
aids  for  the  study  of  the  Clialdee,  Syriac,  and  Ai'abic  comp.  Danz,  Encykl.,  p.  184-190 
and  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  p.  124,  sq.  (2  ed.,  1838-40;  3d  ed.,  1842).  Val- 
uable aids  for  the  study  of  the  Syriac  are,  the  gramnvars  by  Uhlemann  (Berlin,  1829 
2d  ed.,  18.57)  and  A.  G.  Hoffmann  (Halle,  1827;  revised  ed.  by  A.  Merx,  ibid.,  18*57) 
and  the  chrestomathies  by  Roediger  (Halle,  1838)  and  Kirsch  (publ.  bv  Bernstein 
Leips.,  1836-41);  for  tlie  Samaritan,  Uhlemann  (Leips.,  1837);  for  the  Chaldee,  Bux- 
torf  (Lexicon  chald.,  etc.,  Leips.,  1866),  Levy  (Chald.  Worterbuch,  2  parts,  Leips., 
1867-68),  Winer,  Gramraatiiv  (2d  ed.,  Leips.,  1842)  and  Lesebnch  (1825,  2d  ed.,  1864), 
Jul.  Fuerst,  (Leips.,  1835,  2d  ed.,  1864),  Luzzatto  (Element!  grammaticali,  Padova, 
1865,  German  by  Kriiger,  Breslau,  1873),  and  the  chrestomathy  by  Kaerie,  1852 ;  for 
the  Arabic,  Tychsen  (Gott.,  1823),  Ewald  (Leips.,  1831  and  1833),  Schier  (Grammaire 
Arabe,  Paris,  1849),  C.  P.  Caspari  (Leips.,  1859),  Freytag's  Arabic-Latin  Lexicon 
abridged  ed.  for  beginners,  (Halle,  1837,  4to.)  and  the  chrestomathies  by  Kosegaiten 
(Leips.,  1828)  and  Arnold  (Halle,  1853);  for  the  Phoenician,  Schroder,  Die  Plionicische 
Sprache  (Halle,  1869);  for  the  Coptic,  the  grammars  by  Schwartz  (1850)  ami  ITile- 
mann  (Leips.,  1853.)  On  the  Semitic  languages  generally  see  Ernst  Renan,  Histoire 
generale  et  systeme  compare  des  langues  Semiti(iues,  Paris.  1855,  2d  ed.,  1863,  vol.  i. 

Other  works  are :  Longfield,  Introduction  to  Chaldee  (London.  1859);  Riggs,  Man- 
ual of  the  Chaldee  Language  (New  York,  1858);  Davidson,  Analytical  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Lexicon  (London  and  Xew  York) ;  Uhleman.  Syriac  Grammar,  translated  by 
Hutchinson  (New  York) ;  Henderson,  Syriac  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (London 
and  New  York) ;  Nichols,  Samaritan  Grammar,  (London  and  New  York) ;  Catafego, 
Arabic  Dictionary  (London  and  New  York) ;  Wright,  Arabic  Grammar  (London  and 
New  York).  All  of  Bagster's  Elementary  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  and  Svriac 
books  are  useful 
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when  su})pU'iiu'iitiiiti;  a  knowlodt^e  of  classical  Greek,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  New  Testament  exegete,  whose  work  requires  in  ad- 
dition that  attention  sliould  be  given  to  the  elements  of  language 
Avhich  mediate  between  the  two  and  upon  which  the  phraseology  of 
the  New  Testament  is  based. 

The  Xew  Testament  was  written  in  Greek  ;  but  it  is  now  gener- 
The  language  ally  conceded  that  the  language  of  its  authors  is  not  pure 
of    the    New   (^^j-g^]^  jjj  either  a  lexical  or  grammatical  view.'     This, 

Teslanient  not  _  _      »  ' 

pure  Greek.  however,  is  merely  a  Jiegative  statement  ;  and  the  mere 
collecting  of  Hebrew  fragments  yields  no  profitable  result.  The 
recognition  of  the  Hebraistic  character  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  would  naturally  cause  many  expressions,  such  as  a  "  con- 
suming fire,"  a  "  child  of  death,"  etc.,  to  be  explained  as  Hebraisms, 
which  occur  in  all  languages  as  figurative  forms  of  speech.  The 
essential  thing  required  is  that  the  transition  from  the  Hebrew  to 
the  Greek  (from  the  Oriental  to  the  Occidental)  mode  of  thought 
and  speech  be  clearly  apprehended,  a  subject  which  directs  attention 
t<t  the  Alexandrian  period  as  being  the  point  of  transition  between 
The  New  Tes-  the  East  and  the  West.  The  ordinary  Greek  [koivj]) 
tament    idiom     f  ^|^^,  |  ^    .  .^^^y■^^^^l^  f^^ms  the  basis  of  New  Testament 

based    ou    the    _    _  _    i 

later  Greek.  idiom,  which,  however,  receives  a  peculiar  colouring 
from  the  admixture  of  Jewish-Hellenistic  elements,  for  which 
reason  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  study  especially  the  Alex- 
andrian version  of  the  Old  Testanu'nt  (the  LXX),  the  Apocrj'pha, 
Philo,  and  Josephus,  in  addition  to  authors  who  employ  the  common 
dialect  (Polybius,  Plutarch,  Artemidorus).  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  as  the  New  Testament  opened  a  new  spiritual  world 
to  view,  it  was  also  obliged  to  .create  a  specifically  Christian  lan- 
guage, and  that  many  expressions  [e.  ;/.,  elQi]vr]  vfilv,  etc.)  ]>()ssessed 
a  larger  and  deeper  meaning  in  the  Christian  than  in  the  ordinary 
usage.  Three  elements  are  consetpiently  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,"  the  (ii-eck,  the  Jewish,  and  the 

'Simple  as  tliis  matter  is,  an  eiioiicoiis  (■oiic<']iti<)ii  nt'  lln' (loctrinr  of  ins|)iratii)n 
has  led  to  niueii  c-onti'oversy,  coneerninL'  wliiili  see  .MiHus.  Acroas.  iicrni.  T.  I. ;  Winer, 
Grarnmatik,  ^  1.  "The  iji'esuniption  uT  a  Ioiiiht  :ii:i'  liiat  n<>  iinperfoction  can  he 
ac-knowledfied  in  tiie  .\ew  Testament  lanjrnap'  liecaiisc  tiie  Scriptures  came  forth  from 
the  Holy  (Jhost,  has,  itself  heinji  false,  led  to  the  ado])tion  of  erroneous  maxims  which 
tnihai)pily  still  exist  and  exert  theii'  infiueiicc"  Schleiermacher,  Hermenent.,  j).  IIH. 
Examples  of  such  influence  are  afterward  ;.dven.  The  work  i)y  .loachim  .lunfiius  on 
the  ori'/mal  lanjiuaKC  of  the  N.  T.  (Ir.:i7,  rcpul.li>lic(l  l.v  (icIVi'kcn  in  lst;;{)  atfords  a 
recent  illustration. 

■^  "  The  Hellenistic  idiom  in  the  Jewish  perioil  and  sphere  hore  the  character  of  a  slav- 
ish translation;  in  the  Christian  it  hecame  independent  and  entered  into  the  fornmtioa 
of  a  lanfruafje,  witlidui  on  that  account  icMouiicin;^  its  nali\ity."      Ki'uss,  1.  c. 
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Cliristian  (rump,  tlic  first  ]);u-a<j,-i-:i])lis  of  dc  Wcttf's  Kiiilcitung  and 
Schleiermaeher's  Ileniu'iu'Utik,  ]>.  •21).  A  dirt'cn-nt  meaning,  too, 
was  ac-(|iiired  by  Greek  words  in  the  New  Testament,  from  that 
wliieli  attached  to  tliem  in  tlie  ehissical  hmguage,  e.  [/.,  ^^^^  meaning 
TaTe<vo^fjo(7j}v7/,/;7«>////7y,whi(li  tlieancientGrecian  would   gj^*?"   i"    ^^'' 

,  ,  .       . ,.      ,  /•     T  •   •  /  N.  T.  to  some 

understand  to   signity   baseness   oi    disposition    (comj).    furrent  Greek 

ra-ttri)0Qovelv  in  Arrian's  Epict,),  and  the  petition   in    ^^■"'■'^'*- 

the   Lord's   prayer,  dcfx^g  r]\uv  ra  d(p8iX7]na^a  rjiiCov   (Matt,    vi,    12), 

wliich  he  M'ould  regard  as  a  request  for  the  remission  of  a  pecuniary 

debt.     The  language  of  the  New  Testament  varies,  moreover,  with 

tile  different  writers.     Some  Hebraize  more  than  others    New      Testa- 

—Luke  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  I  rel)rews  least   ""^'i'     .'If'^f'^ 

i  _  _        ,  vanes  with  the 

of  all — some  possess  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  the  cur-  writers. 
rent  Greek  (St.  Paul)  than  others  (Peter  and  James),  and  in  the 
specifically  Christian  field  each  of  them  employed  a  class  of  words 
which  harmonized  with  his  own  modes  of  thought  [Xoyog,  ^cotj,  (pibg 
with  St.  John,  Triorir,  SiKaioovv?],  xo-Qig  with  St.  Paul,  ttiotic;  with  St. 
James,  in  a  meaning  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul,  etc.).  Such 
differences,  furthermore,  are  not  confined  to  the  lexical  department ; 
the  grammatical  form,  both  in  etymology  and  syntax,  also  varies  in 
many  respects  from  the  classical  forms,  e.  //.,  Luke  xxiv,  15,  eyevero 
h'  TO)  oiuaeIv  avTOvg  Kal  av^rjrdv.,  where  the  Greek  would  require 
the  genitive  absolute,  or  Luke  xx,  11,  npooe-dero  Trejxipai,  (nVtyS  f|Dr) 
for  Td?xv  eneixxl^ev,  etc.  The  use  of  the  ])repositions  ev,  ek,  Kara,  is 
a  further  illustration  (e.  [/.,  bi  ek  7TLar£G)c,  for  ul  TTto-Evovreg,  etc.). 

Brief  Historical  Sketch. 

The  first  to  bring  together  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  New 
Testament  diction  M'as  the  philologist  Solomon  Glas-  History  of  the 
sius  (t  1656)  of  Jena,  in  his  Philologia  sacra.  Cas-  '^^p°^**^°''  I^J 
per  Wyss,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Zurich  (f  1659),  NewTestament 
followed  with  his  Dialectologia  sacra  (1650),  in  which  ^''®*''^- 
still  sreater  attention  was  bestov/ed  on  the  }>eculiarities  of  the 
New  Testament.  George  Pasor,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Franecker 
(f  169":),  published  a  small  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
left  a  grammar  which  was  pul)lished  by  his  son,  Matthias,  pro- 
fessor at  Groningen.  Pasor  continued  to  be  the  standard  during 
an  extended  period,  in  which  only  isolated  attempts  at  observation 
were  made.  Ph.  H.  Haab  attempted  to  provide  a  suitable  work 
in  his  Hebr.-griechisch.  Gramniatik  f.  das  N.  T.,  Tiib.,  1815,  but 
without  success.  Winer  established  New  Testament  grammar  on 
scientific   principles,  and  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  theological 
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and  philological  science,  since  when  j)raisew()rthy  researches,  in- 
cluding special  branches,  have  been  made.  A  translation  of  Winer 
was  made  from  the  first  edition  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Robinson 
(Andover,  1825).  A  translation  of  the  seventh  edition  revised  by 
Liineman  has  also  been  issued  by  Professor  J.  Henry  Thayer  (An- 
dover, 1869).  The  same  American  editor  has  prepared  a  revised 
translation  of  Alexander  l^uttman's  Grammar  of  New  Testament 
Greek  (Andover,  187:^).  Thomas  Sheldon  Green  is  the  author  of 
a  brief  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1802).  Profes- 
sor Stuart,  of  Andover,  prepared  a  Grammar  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Dialect  which  is  deserving  of  honorable  mention  (Andover  ; 
also  in  Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet,  Edinburgh,  1835).  Planck's  Sa- 
cred Philology  and  Interpretation  Avas  translated  by  Professor 
Samuel  11.  Turner,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Semiiuiry,  of  New 
York  (republished  in  Clark's  Biblical  Calnnet,  Edinburgh,  1S34). 
Dr.  Edward  Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament,  originally  based  on  Wahl's  Clavis,  but  recast  and  made 
an  original  work,  carefully  traces  the  differences  between  classical 
and  New  Testament  usage.  Bui  most  valual)le  for  the  stiulent 
is  Cremer's  liiblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek 
(3d  English  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1880).  It  traces  the  words  which 
are  distinctive  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  classics  to  the  Sej)- 
tuagint,  and  thence  on  "till  they  reach  the  fullness  of  New  Testa- 
ment thought." 

1.  Grartunnrs  of  New  Tvntament  Laiupinge. 
*  B.  G.  Winer,  Graminatik  des  Neutestameiitliclien  Sprac-hidioms,  als  sichere  Griind- 
lafic  dcr  Xeutestaiiientliclien  Exegesc.     Ljiz.,  1822.     7.  ed.  v.  G.  Liinemann.  lS("i7. 
.7.  C.  W.  Alt,  firainniatica  liiifjuae  (Jraeoae,  qua  N.  T.  .<criptores  usi  sunt.     Ilalae,  l!^29. 
+  .1.  Til.  Heelen,  Gramniatioa  Graeeitatis  N.  T.     Lovanii.  1857. 
Ale.K.  IJuttinann,  Gramniatik  des  Neutestamentlichen  Sprac'hj);ehrauolis,  in  Anschluss 

an  Ph.  Buttnianns    griechische  Gramniatik  bearbeitet.     Berlin,  1850. 
S.  C.  Schirlitz,  die  Hellenistischen,  be.sonders  Alexandrinischen  und  sonst  schwierigen 
Verbalformen  ini  griechischen  N.  Testamente.    For  schools  an<l  private  study.    Ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  onler,  and  grammatically  elucidated.     Erfurt.  1852. 

Grund/.iige  der  Neutestamentlichen   (JWicitiit.      Xach    den   besten   Quellen    fiir 

Studiren<le  der  Theologie  u.  Philologie.      (iiessen,  ISC.I. 

Anleitung   zur  Kenntniss   der   Neutestamentlichen   Grundsprache,    zuglcich    als 

(irieehi.sche  Neutestanicntliche  Schulgrammatik  fiir  Gymnasien.     Erfurt,  IHH:;. 
(\  U.  Lipsius,  Gramniatische  rntersuchungcn,  iiber  die  biblische  Gracitat,  herausge- 
goben  von  ]{.  \.  Lipsius.      Lp/..,  ]8()3. 

2.   CoHcorddnrrs  and  Lexicoiui} 
Erasmi  Schmidii,  rnwfhiv  rf.iv  rr/r  /cnn'7/f  ^ia\')r/K7ic  ?.fSf(jv  s.  concordantiae  omnium 
vocum  N.  T.  (Vitcb.,  1C.;{8);  new  ed.  by   E.   S.  Cyprian   ((Joth.,   1717),   and   (Jlasg., 

'  Older  works  by  (J.  Pimor  (1031,  lr.^'j),  stock  (ITi'i,  IT.VJi.  Minti-rt  (irjs),  Slnidiils  (ITiK),  J.  F 
Fischer  (ProUws.,  etc.  177a),  Kypke  (Vocab.  Lips.,  17115). 
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1819;  lutes',  eil.  ('•nunc   sec.   eritii-es   et  hcriiitMU'Uticcs  n<»stiae  (letatis    ratiorics 

emendatae,  auctiie,  melioie  ordine  dispositae ")  In-  C.    If.  Brudur.      Lips.,   1853. 

2  partt.,  4.  ed.  a.     Lips.,  1867. 
Sohnioiifr,  Tafiielov  rfj^  Kaivf/(  diadmijc  eyx^ipi'^t"^,  od.  HandconcMji'danz  zum  Griecii- 

ischen  N.  Testament  (548  S.  16),  Stuttg.,  ]8(J!t. 
Chr.  Schoettgen.  Novum  Lexicon  graeco-lat.  in  X.  T.     Post  J.  T.  Krebs.,  rec.  au.x. 

G.  L.  Spohn.     Ha!.,  1819. 
J.  F.  Sc'hieusner,  Nov.  Lex.  gr.-iat.  in  N.  T.     Lips.,  1792,  (18nl,  1808.)  1819.     2  voll. 

*  Clir.  Al)r.  Walil,  Clavis  X.  T.  pliilologica  usibus  sciiolaiuin   et  juvciiuni  theologiae 

studiosorum  aeeonnnodata.     Lips.,  1822,  1848.     2  voll. 

•  C.  G.  Bretsfhneider,  Lexicon  niunuale  gr.-hit.  in  iiliros  X.  T.     Lips.,  1824.     Edit.  3., 

1840. 
Ch.  G.  Wilke,  Lexicon  graeco-latimun  in  libros  X.  T.     Dresdae,  1839,  1840.     2  voll. 

Edit.  2.,  ibid.,  1850. 
S.  C.  Schirlitz,  Griechisch-deutsches  Worterbiuh  zum  X*.  T.     Giessen,  1851.     2  ed., 

1858.     3  ed.,  ibid.,  1868. 
E.  F.  Dalmer,  Lexicon  breve  graeeo-latinuni  ad  voces  et  vocabula  libioium  X".  T.  ex- 

plicanda  concinnatum.     Gothae,  1859. 
Cli.  G.  Wilkii,  Clavis  X.  T.  philologica  usibiis  scliolaium  et  juvenum  tlieolojriae  studi- 

osorum  accommodata.     Quem  librum  ita  castij^avit  et  emendavit.  ut  novum  opus 

haberi  possit,  C.  L.  \V.  Grimm.     Lips.,  1862-1868. 
U.    C'rcmer,    Biblisch-theologisches    Worterbuch    der   X'eutestamentliclien    Gracitat. 

Gotha,  1866;   2d  ed.,  1872. 

3.  Other  Philological  /{dps  for  Explaining  the  New  Testament. 
J.   Vorst,  De  Hebraismis  X.  T.  cnmmentarius,  cur.  J.  F.  Fischer.     Lips.,  1778. 
Lamb.  Hos,  Exercitatt.  philologicae,  in  quibus  N.  T.  loea  nonnulla  ex  profanis  auctori- 

bus  illustrantur.     Franeq.,  1700,  1713. 
J.  Alberti,  Observatt.  philol.-crit.  in  saeros  X^.  T.  libros.     Lugd.,  1714. 
G.  D.  Kypke,  Observatt.  sacrae  in  X'.  T.  libros.     Vratisl.,  1755.     2  voll. 
G.  Raphel,  Annotatt.  in  X.  T.  ex  Xenoph.  (Ham.,  1709),  Polybio  et  Arriano  (ibid.,  1715) 

et  Herodoto  (Luneb.,  1731)  collectae  ;  nunc  in  unum  corpus  redactae.     Lugd.,  Bat., 

1747.     2  voll. 
Jac.  Eisner,  Obss.  sacrae  in  X'.  T.  liljros.     Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1 728. 
E.  Palairet.  Observatt.  phil.-crit.  in  saeros  X'.  T.  libros.     Lugd.,  Bat.,  1 752. 
K.  H.  Lange,  Spec.  obss.  philol.  in  X^.  T.  ex  Luciano  potissimum  et  Dion.  Halic.     Lub., 

1732. 
Csp  F.  Munthe,  Obss.  philologicae  in  saeros  X'.  T.  libros  ex  Diodoro  Siculo  collectae. 

Hafn.  et  Lips.,  1755. 
J.  B.  Ott,  Excerpta  ex  Flav.  Josepho  ad  X'.  T.  illustr.  cura  Havercamp.     Lugd.,  Bat., 

1741. 
€.  F.  Loesner,  Obss.  ad  X".  T.  e  Philone  Alexandrmo.     Lips.,  1777. 
A.  F.  Kuehn,  Spicil.  Loesn.  obss.  ad  X'.  T.  e  Philone.     Lips.,  1785. 
J.  T.  Krebs,  Obss.  in  X.  T.  e  Flavio  Josepho.     Lips.,  1755. 
K.  L.  Bauer,  Philologia  Thucydideo-Paulina.     Hal.,  177:!. 
€.  G.  Kuinoel,  Observatt.  ad  N.  T.  ex  libris  apocr.  X'.  T.     Lips.,  1794. 

Other  matter  of  this  sort  taken  from  Plutarch  by  v.  Seelen  (1719);  from  Polyb.  by 
Kirchmaier  (1725);  from  Aristophanes  by  Eckhard  (1733);  from  Euripides  by  Lange 
(1734);  from  Diog.  Laert.  by  Richter  (1739);  from  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  by 
Porsehberger  (1744);  from  Callimachus  by  Peucer  (1751);  from  Musaeus  by  Ade- 
lung  (1756);  from  Homer  by  Bellermann  (1785). 
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On  the  nit'tliod  as  a  whole : — 
K.  B.  Hautf,  liber  den  Gebraueh  Grieeh.  Profanscribenton  ziir  Erlauterung  dos  X.  T. 

Lpz.,  1706. 
C.  G.   Gersdorf,    Beitrilge   zur   Spraehcharakteristik    tier  iieutestainentliehen  Schrift 

steller.     Bd.  1.     Lpz.,  1810. 
J.  D.  Schulze,  Der  Schi-iftstellerische  ChHrakter  und   Werth  dos  Petrus,  Juda:?,  und 

Jacobus.     Weissenf.,  1802.     Lpz.,  1811. 
Del-  sehrift.-^telleiisehe  Charakter  und  Wertli  des  Johannes.     Weissenf.,  1803. 

Lpz.,  1811. 
Wilke,  Die  neutestamentliche  Rhetorik.     Ein  Seitensti'iek  zur  Gramniatik  des  neutes- 

tanientl.  Spraehidionis.     Dresden  u.  Leipzig,  1843. 
Lasonder,  De  linguae  Paulinae  idiomate.     2.  Partt.     Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1866. 

TEXT-BOOKS  IN  GREEK. 

1.    Greek  Orammars. 

Buttniann,  Alexander.     A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  with  numerous. 

Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author.     By  J.  H.  Tliayer.     8vo,  pp,  xvi,  474. 

Andover,  1873. 
Greek  Students'  Manual,  The,  containing:   L  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Greek  Te.sta- 

ment.     II.  The  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English.     III.  A  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.     F'cap,  8vo,  pp.  676.     London,  1868. 
Greek  New  Testament,  Hand-Book   to  the  Grammar  of,   with  Vocabulary  and  the 

cliief  New  Testament  Synonymes.     8vo.     London. 
Green,    T.    S.     A  Grammar   of  the    New    Testament    Dialect.      8vo,  pp.    viii,  244. 

London. 
Jelf,  W.  E.     A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.     3d  ed.,  enlarged  and   improved. 

2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  517,  700.     Oxford,  1861. 
Middleton,   Thos.  F.     The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek   Article,  applied  to  the  Criticism 

and  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.     New  ed.,  8vo.     London,  1855. 
Stuart,  Moses.     A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.    8vo,  pp,  312.    Andover^ 

1846. 
TroUope,  William.     A  Greek  Grammar  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  Common 

or  Hellenic  Diction  of  the  Later  Greek  Writers.     8vo,  pp.  257.     London,  1841. 
Winer,  George  Benedict.      A  Grammar  of  the  Idiom  of  the  New  Testament.     7th 

ed.,   enlarged  and   improved    by  Gottlieb   Liinemann.     Revised   and   authorized 

translation.     8vo,  pp.  xviii,  728.     Andover,  1877. 

2.    Greek  Lexicnnn. 

Analytical  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testamenl,  The.  4to,  pp.  400.  London,  186S  ; 
also  New  York. 

An  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  all  the  words  in  the  (ireek  New  Testament.  8vo,  pp. 
224.     Ltiiidon,  1882. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Greek  New  Tcstaiiient.  Designed  for  tlKwe  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  (ireek  language.     8vo.     London,  1882. 

Cremer,  Hermann.  Biljlico-Theological  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  (ireek.  Trans- 
lated from  the  2d  German  ed.  4to,  i>p.  viii,  6()3.  Edinburgh,  1878.  .'id  En- 
glish ed.,  1880. 

(Jrcenfield's  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.     8vo.     London,  1882. 

Robinson,  Edward.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  New  ed.. 
royal  8vo,  pp.  xii,  804.     New  York,  1878. 
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Schlcti.^ner,  .1.  F.  Novii.s  Tliot-aurus  Philoldj^ico-Criticus,  ?ivc  Lexicon  in  LXX.  et 
Rt'liiiuos  Int(Mpretes  Graecos,  ac  Sciiptores  Apocryphos  Veteris  Testament],  eti-. 
2  vols..  8v().     (iiusguae,  1824. 

Soplioik's,  K.  A.  A  <ireek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods.  From 
B.  C.  14f.  to  A.  D.  11(10.     4to,  pp.  1202.     Boston,  1870. 

3.    Greek  Si/iioitijnies. 
Synnnynies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Disquisitions  on  Various  Grammatical  and 

riiilological  Subjects.     By  John  Aug.  Henry  Tittmann,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1837. 
Trench,  R.  ('.     Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament.     12mo,  pp.  2.")0.    New  York,  1854. 

2d  part,  r2mo,  pp.  214,  1860.     9th  ed.,  8vo,  pp.  xxx,  40.5.     London,  1880. 
Webster,  William,     Syntax  and  Synonymes  of  the  Greek  Testament.     8vo.     London, 

1864. 

SECTION  XL 

THE  PRACTICAL  SCIENCES  AUXILIARY  TO  EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY — BIB- 
LICAL   ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Comp.  Schleiermacher,  §  140,  «<q</. ;  Herzog,  Encykl.,  i,  p,  411. 
A  knowledge  of  the  historical,  physical,  geographical,  statistical, 

and  politico-economical  conditions  under  which  a  work      ^ 

^  _  .       .  The  scope  of 

Avas  written,  is  the  indispensable  means  for  any  expla-  BibUcaiarchije- 
nation  of  its  matter  intended  to  be  at  all  exhaustive,  in  "  "^^" 
like  manner  as  grammatical  proficiency  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  language.  For  this  reason  the  range  of  Biblical 
studies  includes  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  their  relations  to  other  nations,  the  constitution  of 
their  State,  their  politico-economical  and  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
etc.,  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  other  Eastern  countries  as  well 
as  of  all  countries  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and  the  natural  products 
of  these  regions,  together  with  the  corresponding  industries  and  the 
manner  of  life  and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  All  of  this  is 
comprehended  under  the  vague  title  of  Biblical  archfeology — a 
branch  which  is,  in  one  point  of  view,  preparatory  to  exegesis,  but 
in  another  results  from  exegesis. 

It  may  be  held  that  the  science  of  language  is  itself  a  branch  of 
archieology :  for  it  certainly  belongs  to  archaeology  to   „     ^ 

»J  '  JO  oj  The   term    ar- 

ascertain  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  a  people.  ch»oiogy  too 
In  an  inverse  direction  archaeology  must  be  included  in  °'^''™^^- 
the  domain  of  language,  inasmuch  as  the  lexicon  is  obliged  to  explain 
a  multitude  of  terms  by  means  of  arclueological  and  geographical 
inquiries  (proper  names,  technical  terms,  e.  g.,  br>X,  HDT,  \r\2,  nnjrs, 
etc.).  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  term  archteology  is  too  nar- 
row, because  matters  relating  to  physical  geography  and  natural 
history  (physica  sacra),  with  all  else  of  a  similar  nature,  are  not 
included   in   archaeological    inquiry.      The   manners   and    customs 
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of  the  East  liave,  moreover,  undergone  so  little  change  in  many 
respects,  that  descriptions  of  travel  in  our  own  day  frequently 
throw  light  upon  statements  of  the  Bible  ;  and  this  feature  likewise 
cannot  he  assigned  to  the  departmentof  historical  archi^ology,  l)Ut 
must  be  classed  with  statistical  and  ethnograi»hical  knowledge.' 

Biblical  archaeology,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  more  than  Jew- 
Archsoiogyin-  ish  and  Hebrew  antiquities.  It  cannot  even  be  restrict- 
oiiuies     more      :j  j^^  j^^  researches  to  the  East  alone,  especially  as  re- 

tlum     Hebrew  _  „.  .  ..... 

antiquities.  gards  the  New  iestament,  tor  whose  exposition  it  is 
necessary  that  "  the  historical  apparatus  should  embrace  a  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  and  civil  conditions  of  all  the  regions  in  and  for 
which  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  composed."  '^  This  in- 
volves a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  state  of  the  Roman  world 
from  Augustus  to  Domitian,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  this  period,  Josephus  being  the  principal  source  for  the  latter 
information.  A  broader  inquiry  would  include  the  range  of  ideas 
prevalent  at  this  time,  though  it  cannot  always  be  determined 
whether  ideas,  drawn,  for  instance,  from  the  rabbins,  were  actually 
current  in  the  time  of  Christ,  or  belong  to  a  later  age  instead.  In 
this  direction  archa?ological  inquiries  lead  back,  as  Schleiermacher 
has  remarked,'  to  the  domain  of  apologetics. 

The  Old  Testament  must  always  be  the  principal  source  for  Bib- 
lical ArchtBology,*  and  consequently  the  science  is  compelled  to 
move  in  a  kind  of  circle,  arclueological  knowledge  being  needed  for 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Bible,  while  that  knowledge  re- 
ceives further  additions  from  a  profounder  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  thus  becomes  at  one  time  the  object  and  at  another  the 
means  of  archiBological  research,  while  this  research  is  sometimes  a 
preparation  for  exegesis  and  again  its  result.  Archaeology  may 
consequently  be  reckoned  among  the  auxiliaries  to  exegetical  theol- 
ogy, or  be  classed  as  a  product  of  exegetical  studies  with  historical 
theology,  in  proportion  as  one  or  the  other  ])()iiit  of  view  prevails. 

^,     .^  \,  A  more  careful  distribution  of  the  material  of  arch:e- 

Classiflcation  .  ,        .  -, 

of  the  material    olo<;v  will  warrant  its  classification  under: 

*LXy-«e-        l"  ''^I't'  geography  of  the  Bible  (on  its  imixn-tance  to 
ot'raphy.  Bililical  exegesis,  conip.  the  Avork  by  Furrer  under  that 

'  Comp.  (le  Wette's  IJihl.  ArrhitM.l.,  !?  1  iiiul  2,  where  referenee  is  also  mndo  to  tlip 
still  more  extended  meaning'  of  the  word  a,.v«"'^")'«  •"  .lo^^'P'""^  "»'•  I^'""-  ll"lii''i'-- 
Gerteni.is  defines  Hil)lieal  Arehieolo-v  to  !»■  "the  seienee  whieh  makes  us  ae.iuainted 
with  the  natural  and  social  conditions  of  llic  peoples  anionj;  whom  the  Scriptures  orfrin- 
ated  and  t..  wh-.n.  th.^v  relate,"  (Hall.,  iMwvkl..  x,  71),  which  is  slill  correct  in  an 
empirical  point  of  view. 

■^  Schleiermacher,  ^141.  •'  !J  M-,  I'o!^--  -  Schl.^ierma.lier.  i;  Ml.  note. 
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title,  Zilrich,  1871).  The  geograpliy  of  Palestine'  forms  its  cen- 
tral feature,  but  it  is  not  eontiucd  to  Palestine.  It  begins 
liistorically  with  the  country  in  which  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
[>hrates  and  the  Tigris  are  situated,  the  Asiatic  highlands  in  the 
region  of  Ararat),  and  extends,  in  the  Old  Testament,  over  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia.*  New 
Ti-stament  geography  extends  its  range  farther  into  the  West, 
the  incidents  of  the  New  Testament  record  being  located  in  Asia 
Minor,  ^racedonia,  Greece,  and  Italy  (Rome),  in  addition  to  those 
of  which  the  scene  was  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  Topogra- 
phy, the  description  of  remarkable  places,  especially  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  forms  a  special  element  of  this  geography,  for  the 
study  of  which  the  records  of  ancient  and  modern  travel  render 
valuable  aid. 

2,  The  Natural  science  of  the  Jiible  (Physica  sacra),  which  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  its  geography.  The  Natural  science 
importance  of  securing  a  vivid  idea  of  the  natural  (geo-  of  the  Bible, 
ological,  topographical,  and  climatic)  conditions  of  the  country  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  religious  thought  of  the  Hebrews 
was  closely  related  thereto,  and  that  the  most  important  features  of 
revelation  connect  themselves  with  the  natural  scenery  of  the 
Orient.  Man  is  an  object  of  natural  science,  in  the  whole  of  his 
physical  constitution,  in  proportion  as  he  is  moulded  by  natural  con- 
ditions. This  applies,  among  the  rest,  to  the  entire  subject  of  dis- 
eases and  their  peculiar  form  in  the  East  (leprosy).  In  proportion, 
however,  as  man  becomes  superior  to  nature  and  assumes  a  social 
character,  the  physical  and  anthropological  element  will  become 
subordinate  to  the  ethnographical.     Hence  : — 

3.  Biblical  Ethnography,  the  description  of  manners  and  customs, 
first  of  Eastern  peoples,  and  then  of  the  ancient  world   Biblical     Eth- 
in  general.     This  involves  the  study  (1)  of  man's  rela-  nography. 
tion  to  nature  (agriculture,  herding  cattle,  hunting,  and  fishing)  and 

'  Tlii^  name  was  primarily  applied  to  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Canaan ;  but  it  was  subsequently  given  to  the  entire  resrion  embraced 
between  the  Jordan,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Mt.  Lebanon.  Canaan  (|yj3),  derived 
from  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  Gen.  x,  6,  was  the  older  designation ;  and  it  was  also 
called  the  "  land  of  Jehovah,"  the  "  land  of  promise,"  the  "  pleasant  land."  In  later 
periods  the  name  Judea  denoted  the  entire  country.  The  e.xpression,  "  land  of  the 
Hebrews"  (D'1252n  V~lX)  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,  in  Gen.  xl,  15,  and  the  designa- 
tion was  not  common  until  after  the  time  of  Josephus  (tj  'ESpaiuv  xi^pc)-  For  addi- 
tional information  see  J.  G.  Miiller,  Die  Scniiton  in  ihrem  Verhiiltniss  zu  Chamiten 
und  Japhetiten,  Gotha,  1872. 

'  In  strictness,  the  ertreme  western  limit  would  be  the  ancient  Tarsliish  (Tartessus) ; 
but  this  appears  onlv  as  an  isolated  point. 
13 
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of  his  modes  of  preparing  the  raw  materials  provided  by  nature  for 
his  use  (dwellings,  clothing,  ornaments,  food,  utensils,  handicrafts, 
navigation,  etc.);  and  (2)  man's  relations  to  society  (social  customs, 
marriage,  domestic  life,  general  intercourse;  journeys,  hospitality, 
relations  with  strangers,  war,  and  slavery).'  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  such  relations  of  ordinary  life  were,  among  the  Hebrews,  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  the  Theocracy,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine: 

4.  The  Biblical  (Mosaic)  legislation  and  ])oliticai  constitution 
structure  of  the  ^^^^'^  which  the  codes  of  laws  and  the  constitutions  of 
Hebrew  com-  the  Other  nations  embraced  within  the  range  of  the 
mon  ea  .  Scriptural  records  are  to  be  com])ared  (the  Roman  law, 
consequently,  in  connexion  with  the  New  Testament).  The  consti- 
tution of  the  theocratic  State  and  its  laws,  were,  moreover,  intimately 
connected  with  the  system  of  worship,  so  that  in  this  point  of  view 
also  the  religious  feature  forms  the  central  object  of  theological 
study  ;  and  Biblical  ai'chseology  must  accordingly  give  a  prominent 
place  to: — 

5.  The  sacred  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  (sacra)  in  comparison 
The    reiieiou    ^^^^^  ^^^^  Other  religions  of  antiquity  as  mentioned  in 
Institutions  of   the  Bible.     Many  writers  have  limited  the  idea  of  Bib- 
lical archaeology  wholly  to  this  branch   of  antiquities. 

It  is  usually  subdivided  into  (1)  The  sacred  places  (the  tabernacle^ 
the  temple,  and,  later,  the  synagogue);  (2)  the  sacred  seasons  (the 
Sabbath,  the  new  moons,  the  Hebrew  feasts);  (3)  sacred  and 
theocratic  persons,  the  judges,  prophets,  priests,  Levites,  scribes; 
and  (4)  sacred  usages,  circumcision,  sacrifice,  anointings,  purifica- 
tions, ceremonies,  etc.  The  religions  of  non-Israelitish  peoples  and 
their  polytheistic  and  nature-worship  (worship  of  animals  in  Egypt, 
the  worship  of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  Moloch,  Avitchcraft  and  divina- 
tion) must  receive  special  attention  inasmuch  as  the  Israelites  were 
constantly  exposed  to  their  influence.  For  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  the  Graeco-Roman  mythology  is  likewise  important. 
Finally,  the  worslii])  having  taken  art  into  its  service  (music  and 
poetry  among  the  Hebrews)  and  the  religion  having  developed  a 
theology,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  attention  to: — 

6.  The  sciences  and  arts  of  tlie   Hebrews   and  the  nations  with 

Art  and  science   whom  they  came  into  contact.     For  tlu'  interpretation 

of  ii.eH.-hrew8     f  ^|     poetical  sections  of  the  Bible  it  is  especiallv  inl- 
and      related  '  i  •     i 
peoples.            portant  that  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  music  be 

'  For  this  iii(|uiry  also  travels  are  es|)ecially  valuable.  "  You  will  find  the  reading 
of  travels  in  the  East,  in  which  the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  nomads  are  dc- 
scribed,  and  from  which  conclusions  respecting  these  earlier  times  of  innocence  and 
strength  may  be  drawn,  to  be  the  best  commentary."     Herder,  Uriefe,  N\).  3,  p.  42. 
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iiiKk'rsto()(L     'Vhv  (U'\  L'lii|)inent  of  thoolDgy  amoiii^  tho  luteT  Jews 
into  Pharisi'C'isiii  and  Sadducecism,  and  into  the  Alexandrian  phi 
losophy    of   religion    (Philo),'    belongs  more   approi)rialely   to   the 
history  of  l>ible  doctrines,  but  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  a  place  in 
this  department  also." 

The  real  task  of  the  IJiblical  arclneologist  Avill  be  to  combine  all 
these  threads  into  an  organic  wliole,  through  which  runs  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  higher  intelligent  life  ;  to  represent  the  Biblical  matter 
both  in  its  development  in  time  and  in  its  extension  in  space,  as 
contrasted  with  contemporary  ethnical  facts,  and  thus  to  bring  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  incpiirer  a  living  picture  in  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  accurately  disposed/ 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

The  history  of  archaM)logy  is  I'ooted  in  the  science  itself.     A  circle 

*  T,-..     is  involved  at  this  point.     The  Bible  is  the  most  ancient 
History  of  Bib-  ^ 

Ileal  archaeoi-   source  for  Hebrew  and  the  related  archaeologies  of  the 
°^^'  East,  and  yet  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  requii'es  ar- 

chaeological knowledge.     We  become  acquainted  Avith  the   Bible 

'0pp.  ed.  Manfi:ev  (Lond.,  1742),  2  Tom. ;  Pfeitfer  (Erl.,  1785-92,  1820)  5  Tom.;  Ed. 
Tiuulmitziana  (Lips.,  1851-53),  8  Tom.  Eiigli.sh  ver.sioii  in  Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Lil)iary 
(Lond.,  1854).     Comp.  J.  G.  Miiller,  Te.xtkiitik  der  Schriften  des  Piiilo,  Basle,  1839,  4to. 

'■'  The  Talmud  (from  HOP,  '/<«  doctrine),  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions,  becomes  a 
rich,  tliough  confused,  source  at  thi.s  point.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Mishna,  dat- 
ing in  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  the  Gemara,  formed  in  the  third  century.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud,  which  was  completed  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Jerusalem.  On  the  editions  comp.  Winer,  Handb.  der  Lit.  i,  p. 
523,  and  M.  Pinner,  Compend.  des  hierosolym.  u.  babyl.  Talmud,  with  preface  by  Bel- 
lerinann,  Berl.,  1832.  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  Surenhusius,  Wetstein,  Meuschen,  Danz, 
and  others,  have  made  extracts  from  the  mass  of  the  rabbinical  literature.  Comp. 
Winer,  Chrestomathia  talmudica  et  rabbinica,  Leips.,  1822;  F.  Nork,  Rabbin.  Quellen 
u.  Paralleien  zu  N.  T.  Scriftstellern,  Leips.,  1839.  Concerning  the  later  Judaism  see 
J.  A.  Eisenmenger,  Eiitdecktes  Judenthum,  Frankf.,  1700,  2  vols.,  4to, ;  A.  F.  Gfrorer, 
das  Jahrhuudert  des  Heils,  Stuttg.,  1838,  2  vols.;  S.  Griinwald,  Glaubens  mid  Sitton- 
Lehre  des  Talmud.     Heilbronn,  1854. 

^  George  remarks,  in  his  work.  Die  Jiidischen  Feste,  pp.  xii-xiv  (see  below.  Litera- 
ture), "  Tiie  tendency  still  prevails  to  regard  Biblical  Archaeology  as  a  garner  into 
which  the  separate  grains  may  be  bronglit,  without  atterapiug  to  combine  them  into  a 
scientific  whole,  to  which  every  individual  object  will  sustain  a  definite  and  necessary 
relation.  .  .  .  Arch;eology  is  the  science  which  first  opens  to  our  view  the  real  life  of 
a  people,  by  placing  before  our  eyes  its  conditions  in  r.ll  the  different  periods  and  sit- 
uations of  its  history.  Its  office  is  to  point  out  all  the  features  in  that  life  in  their  neces- 
sary connexion,  and  thereby  to  explain  one  in  the  light  of  the  others  and  each  one  in 
its  principles.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  interior  of  the  various  phenomena,  which  spring 
tiom  it  as  from  a  root.  It  is  the  complement  of  hi.storv,  to  which  it  stands  related  as 
the  soul  to  its  body,  since  it  presents  to  view  the  conditions  from  which  may  be  de- 
duced the  phenomena  in  the  life  of  a  people  recorded  by  history." 
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through  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  tlie  Bible,  mention  must  be  made 
of  Josephus,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  priest  (born  A.  D-  ,j,^ 
37)  and  a  Pharisee,  an  eye-witness  and  partic'ij)ant  in  M-riters  on  ar- 
the  Jewish  war  (A.D.  VO).  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  '^'^^"logy- 
nation,  extending  down  to  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  in  twenty 
books — Antiquitates  Judaicae ;  and  also  described  the  Jewish  wars 
in  seven  books,  besides  treating  of  other  matters.'  For  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  country  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Strabo  (ii,  16), 
Ptolemy,  Dio  Cassius,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  v,  13-19),  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  and  others,  is  also  useful.     The  beginnings  of  Bible  geography 

were  laid  bv  the  Christian  Church  historian  Eusebius  (in    ^     ,. 

•'  .         .  ^         Eusebius     the 

the  fourth  century)  in  his  work  Ilept  ToTrt/cwv  'OvofidTiov  first  of  Biblical 
kv  Tfj  ^da  rpa09.  This  work  was  known  only  in  the  ^*'»g'"''Ph«>'s- 
translation  l)y  Jerome:  Onomasticon  urbiuin  et  locorum  Scripturae 
Sacrae,  until  the  Jesuit  Bonfrere  pul>li.ihed  it  in  1659  (later  editions 
by  Clericus,  1707,  Larsow  and  Parthey,  1862,  Lagarde,  1870).  The 
itineraries  of  Christian  pilgrims  are  not  without  historical  import- 
ance, though  they  contain  much  fabulous  matter  (the  oldest  is  the 
Itinerarium  Burdigalense,  dating  since  333),  aiul  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  statements  by  crusaders,  e.  g.,  William  of  Tyre,  James 
de  Vitri,  etc.  (the  whole  published  in  Bongars.  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  Hanover,  1611,  2  vols.).  The  journey  of  Rabbi  Benjamin 
of  Tu«lela  (1160-1173),  a  Spanish  Jew,  has  again  commanded  at- 
tention in  recent  times  (published  in  Hebrew  and  English  by  A. 
Asher,  London  and  Berlin,  2  vols.).  A  more  critical  character  be- 
longs to  works  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest 
Chr.  Adrichomius  (f  1585),  among  others,  published  a  description 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  a  Theatrum  terrae  sanctae, 
with  maps  (Col.  1590),  and  the  Reformed  theologian  S.  Bochart 
(t  1667)  laid  the  beginnings  for  a  Bible  geography  in  his  Phaleg 
et  Canaan,  (1646,  167-1)  and  of  a  Biblical  natural  history  in  his  Hiero- 
zoicon  (Lond.,  1663,  1690).  These  were  followed  by  the  Avorks  of 
H.  Reland  (f  1718),  Anticpiitates  sacrae  veteriim  He-  Geoprapbinai 
braeorum  (Traj.,  1  708  and  ofleu),  and  I^ilaestina  (1714);  "^^^li  ""."^ 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spicilegium  geographiae  Hebr.  (1769,  isth  century. 
1780),  Mosaisches  Recht  (1770-1775,  6  vols.)  and  others.  The 
numerous  and  i)red()niinantly  scientific  Travels,  begun  more  than  a 
century  ago  and  still  contiiiu<Ml,  have  afforded  miu-h  valuable  in- 
formation.    Of  such   works  those  by  Berggreii,  Hiickingham,  Cha- 

'  K.litions  \>y  HiiVLTcainj)  (Aiiist.,  172(>,  2  vols.,  I'ol.),  Ohcrtlnir  (Lcips.,  17S2-85, 
X  vols.),  Riditer  (Lcips.,  1825-27),  Dindorf  (Par.,  184.5-47,  2  vols.,  od.  Tauolinilziana 
Leips.,  1850),  Bekkcr  (Leips.,  18n.''.-.'-.<;,  i;  vols.);  also  translated  into  En-^lisli  l.v 
Wliiston,  various  editions. 
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teaul)ri;iii<l,  C'larki',  Ilasschjuist,  Joliffe,  Mauiulrcll,  Xiebuhr,  Po- 
coc-ki',  I'rokt'scli,  Ric'liardson,  Seetzeii,  Shaw,  Volney,'  etc.,  belong 
wriUTs  on  sa-  more  or  less  to  an  earlier  period.  Of  more  recent  works 
<^'->^dRwgmyhy  notice,  J.  E.  Burckhardt,  Reisen  in  Syrien  u.  Palaes- 

of  the  19th  cea-  '  .  ^   . 

tury.  tina  (with  notes  by  Gesenius,  Weiraar,  1822-24,2  vols.); 

A.  Lamartine,  Voyage  en  Orient,  1832-3:3  (Paris,  1835);  G.  II.  v. 
Schubert,  Reise  in  d.  Morgenland  (Erl.,  1838-40,  3  vols.);  E.  Rob- 
inson, Biblical  Researches,  etc.  (2d  ed.,  1850,  2  vols.).  Physical  Ge- 
ography of  the  Holy  Land  (1865);  Tischendorf,  Reise  in  den 
Orient  (Leips.,  1846,  2  vols.);  Lynch,  Narrative  of  Exploring  Expe- 
dition to  the  Dead  Sea  (1849;  9th  ed.,  1854);  and  Official  Report 
of  expedition  (1852,  4to.);  Ph.  Wolff,  Reise,  etc.  (Stuttgart,  1849); 

F.  A.  Neale,  Eight  Years  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Lond.,  1851,  2  vols.). 

G.  II.  van  Senden,  Het  heilige  Land,  (Gorinch.,  1851);  Gossler,  Pil- 
gerreise  nach  Jerusalem  (Paderb.,  1852);  J.  S.  Schiferle,  Reise  ins 
h.  Land  (Augsb.,  1852,  2  vols,);  F.  J.  Gehlen,  Wanderung  n.  Jerusa- 
lem, (Miinst.,  1853);  J.  Hilber,  Pilgerreise  ins  heil.  Land  (Inii- 
spruch,  1853);  Plitt,  Skizzen  einer  Reise  n.  d.  heil.  Lande  (Carls- 
ruhe,  1853);  Schulz,  Reise  ins  gel.  Land  3  ed.,  Miihlheim,  1855); 
F.  A.  Strauss,  Sinai  u.  Golgatha,  etc.  (7  ed.,  Berl.,  1857);  Tobler, 
Denkbliitter  aus  Jerus.  (St.  Gall,  1853)  and  Dritte  Wanderung  n. 
Palaest.  (1859);  K.  Graul,  Reise  n.  Ostindien,  Part  i,  Palestine 
(Leips.,  1854);  de  Saulcy,  Voyage  autour  de  la  mer  morte  (Par., 
1853,  2  vols.);  Delessert,  Voyage  aux  villes  maudites,  etc.  (Par,, 
1853);  M.  Sachs,  Stimmen  vora  Jordan  (Berl.,  1854);  Leibetrut, 
Reise  n.  d.  Morgenl,  etc.  (Hamb.,  1854,  new  ed.,  1858);  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  Book  (1880 ;  new  ed.,  revised) ;  Van  de  Velde,  Journey 
tlu-ough  Syria  and  Palest.  (1854,  2  vols.);  Roroff,  Reise  n.  Palaest. 
(Leips.,  1862,  2  vols,);  Bovet,  Voyage  en  terre  Sainte  (4  ed,.  Par,, 
1864);  Furrer,  Wanderungen  durch  Palaest,  (Ziirich,  1865);  Lud- 
wig,  Bethlehem  in  the  Summer  of  1864  (Berne,  1865);  Petermaim, 
Reisen  in  den  Orient  (Leips.,  1865);  Macedo,  Pelerinage  aux  lieux 
saints  (Paris,  1867);  Riggenbach  (Balse,  1873);  Dean  Stanley,  Sinai 
and  Palestine  (London,  1853;  New  York,  1870);  E.  H.  Palmer,  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodus  (London;  also  New  York,  1872);  J.  L.  Por- 
ter, Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  (last  London  ed.,  1875); 
Lieuts.  Conder  and  Kitchen,  Survey  of  Western  Palestine:  Memoirs 
of   its   Topography,   Orography,   Hydrography,  and   Archteology; 

'  Comp.  Paulus,  Sammlung  der  mcrkwurdigsten  Reisen  in  den  Orien.,  Jena,  1792-94, 
7  vols.  Continued  by  Rink  (Konigsberg,  1801);  Winer,  Handb.  d.  theol.  Lit.,  p.  151, 
For  New  Test,  times  see  the  imaginary  journey,  Helons  Wallfart  nach  Jerusalem,  109 
Jahre  vor  der  Geburt  des  Herrn,  by  Fr.  Strauss,  Elberfeld,  1820-23,  4  vols — an  imi- 
tation  of  the  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis  en  Grece. 
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G  vols.,  4to;  3  vols,  yet  to  appear  (London,  1881).  See  also  Quar- 
terly Statements  of  Palestine  ^Exploration  Fund,  London  ;  also  the 
Egyptological  and  Assyriological  researches  of  Bonomi,  Botta,  Bun- 
sen,  Brugsch,  Fergusson,  Grotefend,  Layard,  Lepsius,  Rawlinson, 
Reinisch,  Unger,  SeyflParth,  Vaux,  Geo.  Ebers  (Aegypten  u.  d.  Biich- 
er  Mosis,  etc.  (vol.  i,  Leips.,  1868),  Schrader,  Die  Keilschriften  u.  d. 
Alte  Testament  (Giessen,  1872),  Smith,  and  others.  The  PhaMiician 
studies  of  Movers,  Renan  (1864),  and  others,  and  the  numerous  re- 
ports by  missionaries  stationed  in  the  East,  are  likewise  valuable  in 
many  respects.  ((.'omp.,  too,  the  Ausland  and  the  different  geo- 
graphical magazines). 

Concerning  the  recently  discovered  "  Moa)>ite  stone "  recording 
the  triumj)hs  of  the  Moabite  king  Mesha  (ninth  century  B.C.)  comp. 
the  works  by  Noldeke,  Schlottmann,  Kiimpf,  Ginsburg,  and  others. 

1.   Archccoloffical  icork-i  on  the  B'thlf  of  a  general  character} 

J.  J.  Bellerniann,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Litcriitur,  coinprisinj^  Bildieal  Archaeol- 
ogy, Clironology,  Genealogy,  History,  Natural  Philosophy  and  History,  Mytliology 
and  History  of  Idolatries,  Antiquities,  History  of  Art,  and  Sketches  of  the  Script- 
ural Writers.  Erfurt,  1787-99,  4  vols.     (Also  published  with  separate  titles.) 

f  .1.  Jalin.  Bibl.  Archaologie.  Wien,  1796-1805.  3  Bde.,  I.  Bd.,  2.  Aufl.,  1818.  2.  Bd., 
2.  Aufl.,  182.5. 

Archaeologia  biblica  in  compcnd.  redacta.     lb.     ISO.''),  1814. 

f  F.  Ackermann,  Archaeologia  biblica  breviter  exjiosita.     Vienna,  1826. 

E.  F.  K.  Rosennniller,  Das  alte  und  neue  Morgculand  odcr  Erliiuterungen  der  heil. 
Schrift  aus  der  natiiilichen  Beschaffenheit,  den  Sagcii,  Sittcn  und  Gebrauchen  des 
Morgenlande-s.     Lp/..,  1818-20.     4  Bde.,  (in  0  Al)tli). 

Handbuch  der  bibl.  Alterthumskunde.     Lpz.,  1823-31.     4  Bde. 

*  (!.  B.  Winer,  Biijl.  Reahviirterbuch,  zuni  Ilandgebrauche  fiir  Studiercnde  Candidatcn, 

Gymnasiallehrer  und  Prediger.     3.  Aufl.  1847,  1S48.     2  IMc. 
E.  W.  Lijhn,  BiV)l.  Sachworterbuch  zum  Handgcbrauch.      ls:s4. 
C.  G.  IIauf)t,  Bibl.  Real-  und  Verl)al-Encyklop;Ldic.     Quciliinb.,  1S23-27.    2  Bde. 
K.  F.  Keil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Archaologie.     Frankf.,  18.59. 
f  Scholz,  Die  heiligen  Altertliiuner  des  Volkes  Israel.     Regen.><b.,  1808. 

*  +  Bonif.  Ilaneberg,  Die  religi(').-en  Altcrthiimer  der  Bibcl.     Miinchen,  1869. 

*  Bibellexikon,    Reaiworterlmch   zum   IIandgel)rauch   fiir   Geistliche   und   Genieinde, 

publ.  by  Dan.  Sclicnk«'l,  in  connexion  with  Hruch,  Diestcl,  u.  Dillniann.  Bd.  1-4. 
Lpz.,  18«tt-72. 

Hamburger,  Real-Encylopadie  fiir  liibcl  und  Talmud.  1.  Alilh.  Die  {{ibli.schcn  Arti- 
kel.     In  .5  Heftcn.     18V,(l-70. 

Hcrzog's  Real-Encyklopaedic,  contains  a  multitu<le  of  articles  belonging  to  this  de- 
partment (by  Arnold,  Kurtz,  Riietschi,  Odder,  Vaihinger,  and  others).  For  popu- 
lar use  we  recommend 

H.  Zeller,  Bibli.sches  Worterbuch  fiir  das  cliristlichc  Volk  ;   an  alpliabdical  handbook 

>  Older  works:  A.  Caliiicl,  (llclldimiiirc  lilstorliiu.-  (rlllinir,  rtinmdldjf.,  (fi^ofrapli.  vi  im«'ral 
dclaHll.lf.  Par.,  irw.  4  voll.  f.  K.  W.  Hezel,  Mbl.  K.'allcxicori.  Miz.,  ITHU  H.->.  Bias.  Uro- 
Ilnl,  thesaurus  antlqultatt.  sacrar.    1T44-C8.    34  voll.  f. 
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for  the  promotion  of  a  knowleil^io  of  tlie  Scriptures  among  all  readers  of  the  Biljle. 

2d  ed.,  Gotha,  1865-67,  2  vols.;  and  also 

Biljlische  Alterthiimer,  published  by  the   Calwer  Publication  Society.      New  series, 

1S71. 

2.   JMirfif  A)i/ii/>iltiex.^ 

II.  E.  Warnekros,  Entwurf  der  Ilebr.  Altorth.     Weim.,  1792-94;   3d  revised  ed.,  by 

A.  <;.  Hofmann.     Weim.,  1h:j2. 
G.  L.  Bauer,  kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  llebriiischen  Alterthiimer  d.  A.  und  .\.  T.    Lpz.,  1797. 
'  \V.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Lehrbuch  <ler  Ilebr.-jiid.  Archiiologie,  nebst  einem  Grundriss 

der  Ilebr.-jiid.  Geschichte.     Lpz.,  1814;  4.  sehr  verm.  u.  verb.  Aufl.     1864. 
J.  H  Pareau,  Anti'^uit.  Ilebr.  breviter  descriptae.     Traj.  ad  Rhen.     1817.     1823. 
f  .1.  M.  A.  Scholz,  Handltuch  der  Biblischen  Arcluiologie.     Bonn,  1834. 
f  J.  .M.  A.  Lohnis,  Das  Land  und  Volk  der  alten  Ilebriier.     Regensb.,  1844. 
II.  Ewald,  Die  Alterthiimer  des  Volkes  Israel.     (Appendix  to  vol.  2  of  the  Gesch.  des 

Volkes  Israel.)    Gott.,  1844.     2d  ed.  ibid.     1854.     Comp.  the  review  by  Mezger  in 

Stud,  und  Krit.,  1853.     1.  S.  133-204. 
J.  L.  Saalschutz,  Archiiologie  der  Hebraer,  fiir  Freunde  des  Alterthums  und  zum  Ge- 

brauche  bei  akadem.  Vorl.     Kcinigsb.,  1835,  1836.     2  Bde. 
K.  ¥.  Kcil,  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Archiiologie.    2d  ed.     Frankf.,  1875. 

3.  Sacred  Antiquities  {connected  loith  church  and  religion  in  particular)} 
G.  L.  Bauer,  Beschrelbung  der  Gottesdienstlichen  Verfassung  der  alten  Hebraer. 

Lpz.,  1805,  1806.     2  Bde. 
*  K.  Ch.  W.  Bahr,  Symbolik  des  Hebraischen  Cultus.     Heidelb.,  1837-39.    2  Bde. 
J.  F.  L.  George,  Die  iiltern  jiidischen  Feste ;  mit  einer  Kritik  der  Gesetzgebung  des 

Pentateuch.     Berl.,  18'^.5. 
Casar  von  Lengerke,  Kanaan,  Yolks-  und  Religionsgeschichte  Israels.   1.  Thl.  Konigsb., 

1844. 
E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Die  Opfer  der  h.  Schrift.     Berl.,   1852.     (Reprinted  from  the 

Evang.  KZ.) 
J.  H.  Kurtz,  Beitriige  zur  Symbolik  des  altte.st.  Cultus.     Lpz.,  1831.' 
B.  Scholz,  die  Bib.  Alterth.  des  Yolkes  Israel.     Regensb.,  1868. 
B.  Haneberg,  die  relig.  Alterth.  der  Bibel.     Miinchen,  1869. 
IJ.  Schiifer,  die  relig.  Alterth.  der  Bibel.     Miinster,  1878. 

With  refeVence  to  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle,  consult  the  works  of  Friederich  (1841), 
Knobel  (1858),  Keil  und  Delitzsch  (1861),  Kamphausen  und  Fries  (Stud,  und  Krit., 
1858-59),  *  W.  Neumann  (1861),  and  Riggenbach  (1862;  2d  ed.  1867);  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Synagogues  (in  addition  to  Yitringa,  infra,  note-),  Zunz,  der  Ritus  des 
synagogischen  Gottesdienstes  geschichtl.  entwickelt.     Berl.,  1859. 

4.   Sacred  Georp-aphij.* 

E.  F.  K.  Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Erd-  und  Landerkunde  (Part  1  of  the  Handb.). 
K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde  (Berl,  1832-49).     1.5.  Thl.     1.  Abth. 

'  Older  works  by  Waehner  (1743,  2  vols.),  Carpzov  (1748),  Iken  (1732.  ITM),  Reland  (irw.) 
2  {:»lrJer  works :  G«x)dwin  (Moses  et  .\aron,  1618),  Spencer  (1686-1727),  Vitringa  (de  synag.  vet, 
libri  III.,  1696,  1726).  Rau  (1726(. 

^  On  non-Israelitish  religions:  F.  C.  Movers,  die  Religion  der  Phonicier.   Bonn,  1&41.  2  Bde. 

F.  Munter,  die  RelisiDn  der  Karthager.    Kopenh.,  1.S21.   4.    Ihio..  die  Religion  der  Babvlonier. 
Same,  1827.    (Oomp.  the  History  of  Religion,  appended  to  our  paragraph  on  Church  Hi.story.) 

*  With  reference  to  the  older  geographical  works  and  to  Oriental  Travels,  comp.  the  historical 
matter  given  above,  and  the  .\rt.  Paliistina  (by  Arnold i  in  Herzog's  Encykl.,  xi.  p.  1  sr/r/.  The 
fullest  statement  of  the  literature  is  given  in  Tubler,  Bibliographia  geographica  Palestinae. 

Lips..  ^^<^~. 
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C.  F.  KloilenJ.andcskunde  von  Paliistina.     Berl.,  1817. 

*  Karl  von  Rauiner,  Palastina.     Lpz.,  1835.     (To  which  is  added,  Der  Zug  der  Israel- 

iten  aus  Acgypten  nach  Kanaan,  1837.     With  a  map  and  contributions  on  the 

Geography  of  the  Bible,  1843.)     4th  cd.,   IStiO.     Conip.  the  review  by  Gross  in 

Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1845. 
M.  Russel  u.  J.  B.  Frasser,  Landergenialde  des  Orients ;  a.  d.  Engl,  von  A.  Diezmann 

u.  J.  Sporschill.     Pesth,  1840.     0  Bde.     (Bd.  3,  4,  das  h.  Land.) 

F.  A.  Arnold,  Palastina.     Halle,  1845. 

A.  Knobel,  Die  Volkertafel  der  Genesis.     Giesscn,  1850. 

Ludw.  Volter,  Das  heil.  Land  und  das  Land  der  Israelitischen  Wanderung.     (With  a 

map  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petraea.)     Stuttg.,  1855.     2d  ed.,  1864. 
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THE    SCOPE    OF   INTRODUCTION    UNSETTLED.  llil 

SECTION  XII. 
iJiiujcAi,   isA(;()<;ics.      (Introduction.     Canonics), 

Comp.  Dav.  Schulz,  Review  of  Kichliorn".s  and  tie  Wettc's  EiiilcitunKcn  in  Stud.  u.  Krlt,  1809, 
No.  3,  pp.  570-72;  Iliipfeld,  Bej,'riir  u.  Metliode  der  sor.  Uibl.  Eliil.,  Marl).,  1844;  Hiidi'lhiuli,  He- 
(rrlff  der  N.  T.  Theolojrii'  ii.  Isajrofrik,  in  liis  Zeit.sclirift,  IH48,  1 ;  Uaiir,  Die  Elnl.  in  das  X.  T.  als 
theol.  Wlssensch.  in  Tlieol.  Jalirbb.,  1H.tO-.jI  ;  Delitzsch.  BegrilT  u.  Methode  der  so^'.  Bibliw'hen 
u.  insbeson.  A.  T.  Einleituiig,  in  Thouiasiiis  and  Hofniann's  Zeitschr.  fur  Prol.  u.  Kiri;lie.  x.wiii, 
No.  3;  Erl.,  ia">4,  p.  l.'«,  xi/q.;  Hahn,  in  Herzo>,''.s  Encykl.,  iii,  p.  72G,  m/q.  (s.  v.  Elnl.  iu.s  A.  T.); 
Artide.s  Biblical  Introduction  in  M'Cllntock  A  Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  iv,  p.  i>V),  and  Kitto's 
Cyclopatiia,  w>l.  il.  p.  ~7 ;  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels; 
Henry  Alford,  How  to  Study  the  New  Testament. 

The  Bible   is  a  body  of  writings  which  originated  in  different 

periods  and  under  various  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  were 

from  different    autliors,  and  were  gradually   collected   ^^^  objects  of 

into  a  whole;   and  it  is  consequently  necessary  for   a   ahistoryof  the 

proper  appreciation  of  its  chaivicter  that  the  origin  and 

fortunes  of  the  entire  collection  and  also  of  its  several  parts  be 

understood.     To  afford  this  knowledge  is  the  office  of  the  history 

of  the  canon   or  the  science  of  Biblical  Introduction  (Isagogics  in 

the  limited  sense),  which  is  divided  either  into  Introduction  to  the 

New  or  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  into  general  and  special.     General 

introduction  discusses  the  origin  and  progress    the  establi.shing    of 

the  canon,  the  history  of  manuscripts,  editions,  versions,    , 

',,,.  ^'-         .,'.  '    Introduction  is 

revisions  of  tlie  holy  h^cnptures,  etc.     hpecial  introdiic-  either  general 

tion,  on  the  other  hand,  inquires,  in  partial  connexion  °''^p*'^">'- 
with  criticism,  into  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  several 
writings,  and  deals,  in  addition,  with  the  history  of  their  authors 
as  such,  the  design,  i)lan,  form,  and  style  of  their  works,  and  finally 
with  the  date,  place,  and  circumstances  in  which  the  writings  were 
composed. 

The  idea  of  Introduction  itself  is  vague,  and  opinion  is  still  di- 
vided with  regard  to  its  importance  and  extent  as  a  The  scope  and 
Biblical  science.     De  Wette  denies  that  Introduction   Hmits  of  mtro- 

,  ....  ductlon       not 

IS  a  science  in  the  proper  sense,  and  views  it  as  a  mere   precisely    de- 
aggregation    of   preliminary    knowledge,    which    lacks   ^•'mined. 
both  "  a  true  scientific  principle  and  a  necessary  connexion  of  its 
parts  ;  •  but  in  more  recent  times  scholars  {e.  (/.,  Schulz,  Credner, 

'  De  Wette,  Einl.  §  1.  Schleiermacher  (Herm.  u.  Krit.,  p.  379)  observes  in  a  similar 
spirit  that  the  so-called  X.  T.  Introduction  is  "  a  science  that  has  no  limits  whatever, 
and  into  which  anj-thing  that  is  desired  may  be  thrown.  A  going  back  to  principles 
is  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case.  .  .  .  But  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  'Are  there 
no  such  principles  ?  '  "  Comp.  p.  36  ;  "  N.  T.  introduction  is  not  properly  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  organism  of  theological  science,  but  it  is  practically  useful  for  both 
the  beginner  and  the  master,  because  it  facilitates  the  bringing  together  upon  a  single 
point  of  all  the  inquiries  that  are  involved."     Scholz,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  on  in- 
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Reuss,  Hupfeld)  liave  directed  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  sift- 
ing of  tlie  material  to  be  treated  by  Introduction,  and  also  for  the 
application  of  principles  to  such  treatment.  The  indefinite  char- 
acter of  the  word  "  introduction  " '  will  be  apparent  to  every  mind. 
At  the  bottom,  all  that  our  treatment  of  eneyclopjxjdia  has  touched 
upon  or  shall  hereafter  discuss,  relating  either  to  the  Bible  itself  or 
to  the  aids  necessary  for  its  interpretation,  may  be  included  under 
Introduction  to  the  Bible  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Hebrew  and 
New  Testament  languages,  archieology,  hermeneutics,  etc.,  have 
been  thus  disposed  of  in  some  instances.  Some  writers  have  accord- 
Thenaine"Ca-  i"gly  preferred  to  lay  aside  this  indefinite  term,  and  the 
nonics"    pro-   name  canonics  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute."    0th- 

posed  as  a  sub-  /i-it-»  \  •<!  tt- 

stitutefor-in-  ers  (like  Reuss)  have  exchanged  it  lor  the  name  "IIis- 
troductiou."  ^Qj.y  Qf  ^j^^  jj^iy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments." The  vague  idea  of  introduction  is  certainly  confined  with- 
in wholesome  limits  in  one  direction  l)y  this  method ;  but  in  another 
direction  the  j^resent  science  of  introduction  is  extended  to  cover  a 
field  that  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  introductory  matter,  since  the 
later  fortunes  of  the  Bible — the  dissemination  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, the  history  of  their  employment  and  their  exposition — are  in- 
cluded. 

troduction,  likewise  speaks  of  it  as  being  simply  an  aggregation  of  multifarious  mat- 
ters, in  connexion  with  which  the  important  feature  is  that  they  be  "conveniently  dis- 
tributed." He  divides  introduction  into  criticism,  hermeneutics,  and  archaeology  (see 
pp.  1  and  2).  Comj).  Delitzsch,  1.  c,  "Every  science  is  an  organism;  but  the  term 
organic  applies  only  to  what  is  not  shnply  a  means  for  promoting  an  object  external 
to  itself,  but  is  itself  a  whole,  an  object  to  itself,  in  which  the  individual  with  its  pe- 
culiaiities  is  lost  in  the  idea  of  the  whole,  and  only  that  is  an  instrument  (organ) 
•which  aids  the  development  of  the  whole  in  its  identity  with  itself.  The  so-called  in- 
troduction lacks  this  organic  character.  It  is  not  without  idea  and  aim,  but  it  lacks 
the  immanent,  self-developing  idea,  the  princii)le  of  telcological  self-reference,  which 
is  necessary  to  a  science." 

■  The  name  is  first  employed  by  Adrian,  a  writer  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
the  small  liermeneutical  work  elaayuyr/  lig  Taf  i?e/nf  ypn6dg ;  afterward  by  Cassiodorus 
(in  the  sixth  century),  and  later  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Germany  Michaelis  first  used 
it  in  connexion  with  tlie  \.  T.,  and  Eichhorn  with  the  ().  T.  Comp.  Ilahn  in  Ilerzog's 
Encykl.,  iii,  p.  727,  vyy. 

"  Zyro,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  18.'^7,  Xo.  3,  considers  canonics  to  be  merely  a  branch  of 
isagogics.  In  his  view,  the  latter  com])rehcnds  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  i.  e.,  1.  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  IJil)le,  to- 
gether with  its  history  (canonics) ;  '2.  its  compass,  or  the  genuineness  of  its  matter  (crit- 
icism); 3.  its  language  and  contents  (hermeneutics).  lie  then  divides  canonics  into 
two  parts,  171  ftl/sfracto,  in  wiiicli  character  canonics  imfolds  the  nature  of  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  forms  of  autlienticity,  credil)ility,  and  genuineness,  and  canonics  in 
cotirrrft),  or  what  is  usually  termed  introduction  in  the  more  limited  sense,  which  is 
again  divided  into  general  and  special  or  into  Old  and  New  Testament  canonics.  Corap. 
Pelt,  Encykl.,  j).  121. 


GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL   INTRODUCTION.  10:i 

It  will  \u>\  1)1'  <lt'iiio<l  that  gi-cat  iiitcri-st  attadn's  to  siicli  an 
all-sided  historical  knowledj^o  rcsjiectiiig  the  iJiltle  ;  but  inethodo- 
losjieal  considerations  require  nevertheless  that  what  is  introductory 
to  the  stu<Iy  of  iScripture  (the  history  of  its  origin  and  the  collection 
of  its  ])arts  into  a  canon),  and  what  relates  to  the  further  history  of 
the  already  completed  collection  of  the  Scriptures,  should  be  kept 
apart.  Only  the  former,  though  likewise  historical  in  its  nature, 
is  an  exegetical  auxiliary  science,  because  it  affords  a  correct  posi- 
tion to  the  exegete  from  which  to  operate  ;  while  the  latter  must 
be  assigned  to  the  department  of  Church  history  and  the  liis- 
tory  of  literature,  and  may  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  theo- 
logical study.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  a  matter  which  the  sci- 
ence need  be  ashamed  of,  that  the  "  reader  of  the  introduction 
Bible"  (i.  e.,  the  student)  must  before  all   "be  well-  pX;.;^^',';'*^^ 

grounded  in  historical  knowledge  in  order  to  correctly  the  <anon  and 

1  1         1  1  '-^^iM-ii  11       criticism, 

understand  and  pro))crly  ai)])reciate  the  l>il)le  as  a  wliole 

and  in  its  parts;"  '  but  such  preliminary  knowledge  needs  a  careful 
discrimination  of  its  elements  among  themselves,  and  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  its  parts  in  the  organism  of  the  sciences.  If,  in  har- 
mony with  this  principle,  the  grammatical  and  archaeological  ele- 
ments be  excluded,  and  a  distinct  place  be  assigned  to  hermeneutics, 
there  will  be  left  only  what  is  generally  denoted  by  the  still  current 
name  of  introductory  science,  namely,  the  history  of  the  canon 
(within  the  limits  hitherto  assigned  to  it)  and  criticism.  These 
may  not  be  wholly  separated  from  each  other,  for  the  history  of  the 
canon  is  not  to  be  a  mere  review,  but  history  involving  the  discus- 
sion of  princii)les — critical  history;  in  which  connexion  it  maybe 
remembered  that  what  is  now  called  introduction  Avas  formerly 
known  as  critica  sacra  or  histoire  critique  du  V.  et  N,  T.  (Richard 
Simon).  This  does  not  forbid,  however,  that  criticism  as  such, 
i.  e.y  the  whole  of  the  science  of  critical  principles,  should  consti- 
tute a  distinct  branch  of  study,  as  does  hermeneutics,  which  em- 
braces the  theory  of  interpretation.  The  science  of  introduction  is 
thus  confined  to  critical  and  historical  inquiry  concerning  the  books 
of  Sc-ripture  and  their  collection  into  a  canon,  instituted  for  pur- 
poses of  exegesis. 

The  division  into  Old  and  Xcav  Testament  introduction  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  case;  but  the  relation  of  general  Relation  of 
to  special  introduction  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  ^|^'i"^7ntroduo^ 
The  usual  method  is  to  begin  with  the  general  (the  col-  tion. 
lection  of  the  canon,  history  of  the  text,  versions,  etc.),  and  to  sup- 
plement this  with  introductions  to  the  several  books;  but  the  oppo- 

'  The  wordj!  of  Hiipfeld,  p.  8. 
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site  course  may  be  adoiited  witli  Reuss,  and  the  origin  of  the 
different  books  discussed,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  canon  from, 
its  first  beginnings  to  its  final  completion  is  presented  in  a  genetic 
view.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  special  introduction  would 
need  to  be  very  brief  and  to  steadily  approach  its  object,  as  is  tlie 
case  with  Reuss,  the  more  extended  discussion  being  reserved  for 
the  exegesis  of  the  books.  Here,  again,  the  intervention  of  the 
different  sciences  comes  into  view.  Introduction  provides  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  exegete  is  to  regard  the  Bible ;  but 
the  progress  of  exegesis  reacts  upon  introduction  and  alters  the  po- 
sition of  isagogics. 

Encyclopaedia  is  concerned  with  the  material  of  introduction  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  preliminary  information  with 
regard  to  its  general  character.    The  question  concerning  the  })eriod 

^   ■  .c  ..V,     ill  which  the  formation  of  the  canon  was  first  under- 
Penod  of  the 

first  formation  taken,  is  Connected  with  the  inquiry  respecting  the  time 
of  the  canon,  ^.j^g^  ^j^g  ^rt  of  writing  was  invented.  It  is  certain 
that  the  canon  as  a  whole  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  cap- 
tivity. The  traditional  view  that  Ezra  (B.C.  478)  and  Nehemiah 
(2  Mace,  ii,  13)  took  measures  for  collecting  the  different  books,  has 
been  doubted  by  the  criticism  of  recent  times.'  The  first  to  receive 
a  completed  form  was  probably  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  this  the 
other  books  were  added  in  various  collections  and  at  different 
times.  The  earliest  constituents  of  the  New  Testament  canon  were 
the  Pauline  epistles,  which  were  written  as  occasion  required 
(those  to  the  Thessalonians  being  the  oldest);  and  to  these  were 
gradually  added  the  (catholic)  epistles  of  other  apostles,  togeth- 
er with  the  written  memorabilia  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (Gosi)els), 
the  latter  being  probably  first  in  point  of  time.  The  ancient  Church 
knew  of  but  two  collections,  the  evayyeXiov  and  the  aTrdaroXo^  (ac- 
The  New  Test-  cording  to  the  assumption  which  has  become  current 
an.ent.anonin     j        ^^    ^j^^g  ^f  Semler,  though  it  is  uot  fully  estab- 

the  early  Chns-  •,     -,     ,        •  i  i  •    i 

tian  Church.  lished).'  Tlu^  former  included  the  tour  Uospels,  which 
had  already  been  distinguished  from  the  spurious  gospels  and  recog- 

'  Conip.  Leyrer's  art.  iti  lU-r/.ofr's  Eiicvkl.,  xv,  j).  '-'(Ml,  .sy/7.  A  refercnco  to  an  al- 
ready completed  canon  cannot,  of  course,  lie  looked  for  in  tlie  canonical  hooks  theni- 
Belves.  The  ai)ocryplial  Hook  of  Wisdom,  however  (not  later  than  B.C.  130),  affords 
proof  that  a  collection  of  sacred  writinjis  existed  (chaj).  xlv-xlix),  thouj,di  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  entire  canon,  as  we  possess  it,  is  intt'nde<l ;  for  this  jmrpose  a  formal 
catalofrne  would  be  re(|uired.  The  first  to  riunisli  n  list  (of  twcniy-two  books)  was 
Josephus  (contr.  Ap.  i,  8),  from  whom  the  tradition  referred  to  in  the  text  is  also 
derived. 

*  I'elt,  p.  144,  under  reference  to  (ttclli:  Selccta  patruni  cajtita  a<l  tlariyTjUKt/v  sacra 
pertiii.  ]i.  1,  11,  «</.,  note.     Comii.  I,:iimI.iii  in  Iler/.og's  Encykl.,  vii,  j).  270,  sqy. 
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iiized  l»y  tlic  C'liuix-li,  and  tlie  latter  embraced  tlu'  apostolical  i-pis- 
fles  and  the  Book  of  Acts.  Opinion  was  loni;  divided  with  reiijard 
to  the  Apocalypse  and  certain  of  the  catholic  epistles,  ami  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  OjUoAoyov/tttva  and  avriXeyonEva  and  voda 
(Euseb.,  II.  E.  iii,  25)  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  The  first  class 
included  the  four  Gospels,  the  book  of  Acts,  the  fourteen  Pauline 
epistles,"  and  1  Peter  and  I  John  ;  to  the  second  were  assigned  the 
•Jd  ep.  by  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  James,  and  Jude  ;  and  the  third  was 
limited  to  the  Apocalypse,  though  many  classed  it  among  the  writ- 
ings whose  authenticity  was  acknowledged  (comp.  the  canon  of 
Origen  in  Euseb.,  vi,  25,  and  that  of  Eusebius  himself,  ibid.,  iii,  25, 
as  also  the  somewhat  divergent  so-called  Muratorian  canon  of 
Milan,  in  Kirchhofer,  Quellensammlung,  p.  \,  sqq. ;  also  Westcott 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Test.,  p.  184,  ><qq.,  and  Ilarman's  In- 
troduction, pp.  428-438).  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
as  it  now  stands  was  gradually  formed  by  the  actions  of  councils 
(comi».  Canon  Laodic,  364,  and  the  canon  of  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  in  397).  This  may  suffice  to  enable  the  beginner  to  un- 
derstand the  relation  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  canon, 
and  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  the  former  had  already  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  independence  ("sine  charta  et  atramento." — Irenjeus) 
before  the  canonical  boundaries  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible  had  been 
definitely  fixed."  But  this  by  no  means  involves  the  conclusion 
that  the  canon  is  a  mere  accident  ;  the  religious  disposition  will 
still  recognize  its  providential,  though  not  necessarily  miraculous, 
character. 

1.  Introductions  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole.'' 

Leonh.  Bertholdt,  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  sammtl.  kanonische  u.  apokrv- 

phische  Sfhriften  des  A.  u.  X.  T.     ErI.,  1812-19.     6  Bde. 
*  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  histor.-krit.  Einleitung  in  die  Bibel  A.  u.  X.  T. 

'  Including  that  to  the  Hebrews,  though  its  Paulino  character  is  denied  by  some 
churches. 

^Comp.  Schleiermacher,  §  104,  sqq.;  Goethe,  p.  140,  "The  Bible  itself — and  this 
receives  too  little  attention — exerted  almost  no  influence  in  the  older  times.  The  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  scarcely  been  collected,  and  the  nation  in  which  they  orig- 
inated was  utterly  dispersed.  The  latter  alone  formed  the  nucleus  about  which  its 
members  gathered  and  still  gather.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  scarcely 
been  brought  together  before  Christendom  divided  into  endless  differences  of  opinions. 
And  thus  it  appears  that  people  do  not  busy  themselves  with  the  work  so  much  as 
ahoHt  the  work." 

'  Older  works  by  Rivetus  (1627),  Waltlier  (Ifi.Sfi).  A.  Calov  (lrt4.S-73),  Brian  "Walton 
(ltio7;  Edit,  von  Wrangham,  1828),  Heidegger  (1681),  Pfeiffer  (Ultra.).,  1704).  van 
Till  (1720-22),  du  Pin  (1701),  Calmet  1720;  translated  by  Mosheim  (1738-47), 
Moklenhauer  (1744),  Horner  (1753),  f  Goldhagen  (176.5-68),  Wagner  (1795). 
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Part  1 :  Einleit.  iii's  A.  T.    BeiL,  KSIT  ;  '7th  ed.,  1852.    Part  2  :  P^inleit.  in's  N.  T. 

1826-30;  6th  ed.,  by  Mcssner  and  Liineniaiin,  1860. 
K.  A.  Credner,  Beitriige  zur  Einl.  in  die  Bibl.  Schriften.     I  Bd.     Ilalle,  1832. 
f  J.  M.  A.  Scholz,  Eiul.  in  die  heil.  Schriften  des  A.  u.  N.  T.     (1st  part:   allgemeine 

Einl.)     Kohl,  1845. 
f  D.  Hanebeig,  Yer.such  einer  Geschichte  der  bihl.  OHonbarung  al.s  Einleit.  in's  A.  u. 

X.  T.     Regensb.,  1850.     3d  ed.,  1863. 
J.  J.  Prins,  Handboek  to  de  kennis  van  do  heil.  Siliriften  des  Ouden  en  Nieuwen  Ver- 

bonds.     Kotterd.,  1851,  1852.     2  parts. 
0.  R.  Hertwig,  Tabellen  zur  Einl.  in  die  kanonischen  u.  apukryphischen  Biicher  des 

A.  T.     Berl.,  1856. 
P.  Kaulen,  Einl.  in  die  heil.  Schrift  Alt.  u.  N.  T.     Froib.,  1S16. 

Practical,  and  in  popular  style : 
Huber,  Einleit.  in  die  sammtl.  Biicher  der  h.  Schrift.     Basel,  1803.     (3.  Aufl.,  1841.) 
A.  Schunu\nn,  Prakt.  Einleit.  in  die  Biicher  des  A.  und  N.  T.     Berl.,  1847. 
J.  Kirchhofer,  Leitfaden  zur  Bibelkunde  fiir  Biugcrschulen,   Elcmentarschullehrer- 

Seniinarien,  etc.     2d  ed.     Stuttg.,  1860. 
R.  F.  Grau,  Entwicklungsgeschiehte  des  Neu  Testamentlichen  Schrif'tthums.    Giiter.'*!., 

1871. 

F.  \\*.  Weber,  Kurtzges.  Einl.  in  die  heil.  Schriften  Alton  u.  N.  Test.     4th  ed.     Nord., 

1874. 
E.  Zittel,  die  entstehung  der  Bibel.     3d  ed.     Karlsr.,  1875. 
C.  A.  Witz,  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  A.  u.  N.  Test.     Wien.,  1876. 

Apologetical : 
L.  Gaussen,  Die    Echtheit  der  hciligen  Schriften  voin  Standjuinkt  der  Geschichte  und 

des  Glaubens.     From  the  French,  by  J.  E.  Grob.     Basel  and  Ludswigsb.,  1864  and 

1865.     2  parts. 

2.   I)ifrodncflo7is  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Dillniann,  Ueber  die  Bildung  der  Sanilung  der  h.  Schrift  A.  T.    (Jahrbb.  fiir  deutsche 

Theolog.,  1858.    3.) 
Diestel,  Ueber  den  gegenwi'irtigcn  Stand  der  Einl.  ins  A.  T.     (Deutsche  Zoitschr.  fiir 

christliche  Wissenschaft  und  christl.  Leben.     April,  1861.) 
R.  Simon,  Ilistoire  critique  du  Vioux  Testament.     Par.,  1678.  4.     Rotterd.,  1685.  A> 
*J.  G.  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in's  A.  T.     Lpz.,  1780,  1783,  1787,  1803.     3  Bde ;  182:^ 

1824.     B  Bde. 
Einleitung  i!i  die  apokryi)hischon  Sdiriftcn  des  A.  T.     Lpz.,  1795. 

G.  L.  Bauer,  Entwurf  oinor  krit.  Einleit.  in  die  Schriften  des  A.  T.     Niirnb.,  1704, 
1801,  1806. 

t.I.  .Tahn,  Einleitung  in  die  gottlichon  Hiichor  des  A.  T.     Wien,  17l':i,  1S02.     2  Bde. 

Introductio  in  libros  sacros  Yet.  Food,  in  compend.  rcilacta.      \'iciiii.,  1804-15. 

*  Bertholdt  and  de  Wette.     (See  above,  under  1.) 

W.  M.  L.  do  Wette,  Beitriige  zur  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.      llallc,  ISO'.t.     2  Bde. 

J.  Ch.  W.  Aiigusti,  Grundriss  einer  histor.-krit.  Einleitung  in's  A.  T.     Lpz.,  1806-27 

f  F.  Ackerinann,  Introductio  in  libros  Vol.  Food.      Vionn.,  1H25. 

'  \V(,rks  In  Liitln:  Natalls  AIli.  <li'  Vcrsr,  tiist.  crltlca  V.  T.  aiiotdro  H.  P.  nicanlo  Slmonlo. 
Amst..  ICHl-K.-,.  pv,mc(|.,  lti!tH.  I.  Wlrh  wtildi  coiiiii.  di-Clrn-):  Si'iitlnii-iis  lics  (|in'li|Uos  Tlio- 
olf.irii-ns  flo  Hollanilo  siir  I'liistolro  crllUiuo.  «■;.•.  Aiiisl..  KIK.-..  (Jcriii.  l>v  CirriHll.  y.iirli'li.  17951. 
2  Bdo.  other  older  works  l>y  .1.  A.  Kal)rl<'ius  (llilo),  .1.  li.  Iloltliinor  iK'.l'.i  »ii).  .1.  I.cusiloii  (l(ill3- 
17.S!t).  .T.  c.  ("nrpznv  (Introclucilo.  1711  «1-»1.  Critlca  Sacra,  17^8-48),  J.  S.  8endor  (Ainmratus 
1773),  H.  E.  (Jflte  (1787),  .1.  1).  Mlfliaolls  (1787). 
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Ilengstenberf,',  Beitrage  zur  Eiiil.  iu's  A.  T.     Heil..  lK:il-:i;».    3  Bile. 

*  II.  A.  Cli.  Havernifk,  HaiKlbucli  (ier  liistor.-krit.  Kiiileit.  in  das  A.  T.    Eri.,  18.37-49. 

a  Bde.     (Vol.  S  l)y  K.  F.  Kcii.)     (Vol.s.  1  and  2  in  a  2d  ed.,  1854-56,  by  Keil.) 
K.  F.  Keil,  Lehrbuch  der  hist.-krit.  Einleit.  in  die  kanon.  Scliiiften  des  A.  T.     Fraiikf. 

a.  M.,  185;i     2.  Aud.     185l>. 
'  Fr.  Bleek,  Einleit.  iu's  A.  T.     Piildished  l)y  J.  F.  Bkrk  and  .V.  Kanipliau.-en,  with 

preface  by  C.  J.  Xltzsch.     Beil.,  I860,     '.i.  AuH.,  187»'. 

*  J.  J.  Stiihelin,  Speeielle  Eiidcit.  in  die  kanoni.schen  Biicher  des  A.  T.     Elberf.,  1862. 
f  Reiisch,  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Te.stament.     4th  ed.     Freib.,  187U. 
Volckniar,  Handb.  der  Einleit.  in  die  Apokn'phen.     2  vols.     Tiib.,  1862,  1863. 

Th.  Noldecke,  die  alttest.  Liter,  in  e.  reihe  von  Aufsiitzen.     Lpz.,  1868. 

T.  S.  Bloch,  Studien  zur  Gesch.  der  Sanimlung  der  althebr.  Liter.     Bresl.,  1876. 

3.   lilt  rod  iivf  ions  to  the  Xew  Testaimnt. 

0.  R.  Ilertwic,  Tabellen  z\ir  Einl.  in"s  X.  T.     Berl.,  184H.    4th  ed.,  prepared  by  Wein- 

jrarten,  1872. 
R.  Simon,  Histoire  critique  du  texte  du  X.  T.,  ou  Ton  etablit.  la  verite  des  actes,  sur 

lesquels  la  religion  chretienne  est  fondi'-e.     Rotterd.,  1089.    4.' 
II.  K.  A.  Hiinlein,  Ilandbuch  der  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  X.  T.     Erl.,  1794- 

1800.     2d  ed.,  lSol-9.     3  Bde. 

Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung.     El)end.,  18ti2. 

J.  E.  Chr.  Schmidt,  Hi.storiseh-kritische  Einleitung  in's  X.  T.     Giessen,  1804.     2  Bde. 
J.  G.  Eiehhorn,  Einleit.  in's  X.  T.     Lpz.,  Bd.  1,  1804.     2d  ed.,  1820.     Bd.  2  and  3, 

1810-14.     Bd.  4  and  .5,  1827. 

*  t  J-  I^-  Hug,  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  X.  T.     Tiib.  u.  Stuttg.,  1800-21-26-47. 

2  Bde. 
Bertholdt  and  de  Wette.     (See  above,  under  1.) 
H.  E.  F.  Guericke,  Beitrage  zur  hist.-krit.  Einleitung  in's  X'.  T.  besonders  mit  polem. 

Rilcksicht  auf  das  Lehrbuch  des  Herrn  de  Wette.     Halle,   1828.     Fortges.  Bei- 

triige,  1831. 

*  H.  A.  Schott,  Isagoge  hist.-crit.  in  libros  X.  T.  sacros.     Jen.,  1830. 

f  A.  B.  Feihnoser,  Einleitung  in  die  Biielier  des  X.  T.     Innsbr.,  1810-30. 

M.  Schneckenburger,  Beitnige  zui'  Einl.  in's  X.  T.     Stuttg.,  1832. 

H.  Ohlshausen,  Xachweis  der  Echtheit  sammtlicher  Schriften  des  X''.  T.    Hamb.,  1832. 

K.  A.  Credner,  Einleitung  in  das  X.  T.     Part  1.     Halle,  1836. 

Geschichte  des  neutestaraentlichen  Kanon,  publ.  by  G.  Volkmar.     Berl,  1860. 

C.  G.  X'eudecker,  Lehrb.  der  hist.-krit.  Einleitung  in  ilas  X.  T.     Lpz..  1840. 

*  E.  Xeuss,  Die  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Schriften  des  X.  T.     Halle,  1842.     2d  ed.. 

Braunschw.,  1853.    2  vols,     bd  ed.,  1860.     4th  ed.,  ibid.,  1864. 
f  A.  Maier,  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  des  X.  T.     Freib.,  im  Br.,  1852. 
f  F.  X.  Reithmayr,  Einleitung  in  die  kanonischen  Biicher  des  X'.  T.     Regensb.,  1852. 
H.  E.  F.  Guericke,  Gesammtgeschichte  des  X'.  T.  oder  neutestamentl.  Isagogik.     2d  ed. 

Lpz.,  1854.     3ded.,  ibid.,  1868. 

'  With  which  connect :  Hi.stoire  critique  des  versions  du  N.  T.,  oil  Ton  fait  connaitre  quel  a 
^t^  I'usage  de  la  lecture  des  livres  sacres  dans  les  principales  egli.ses  du  monde.  Rott.,  1690.  4., 
and  Nouvelles  observations  sur  le  te.xte  et  les  versions  du  X.  T.  Par.,  169.5.  4.  (Translated  by 
Matth.  H.  Cramer,  with  preface  and  notes  by  Seraler.  Halle,  1776-80).  other  older  works  by 
i.  Leusden  (1684-1739),  J.  G.  Pritius  (1704;  published  by  Hofmann,  17.37-64),  E.  Harwood  (Schulz, 
Halle,  1770-73),  J.  Dav.  Michaelis  (Einl.  in  die  gottl.  Schriften  des  .V.  B.  Gott,  17.50.  4th  ed., 
1787,  1788.  2  vols.  4.),  Herb.  Marsh  (Anmni.  und  Zusiitze  zu  Michaelis  Einl.  Canibr.,  1793* 
fibers,  von  E.  F.  K.  Rosenmuller.    Gott.,  1.  Thl.,  1795.    2.  Thl.,  1803.   4). 
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F.  Bleck,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.     Berl.,  1862.     2d  ed.,  ibid.,  1866. 

f  Langen,  Grundriss  der  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament.     Freib.,  1868. 

Grau,  Entwiciilungsgeseliichte  des  neutcstamentliehen  Schriftthums.    2  Bd.    Giitersl, 

1871. 
A.  Hilgenfeld,  liistor.-krit.  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.     Lpz.,  1875. 
M.  von  Aberle,  Eiul.  in  das  N.  T.     Hersg.  v.  P.  Schanz.     Freib.,  1877. 

ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    LITEUATURE, 

1.   Introduction. to  the  whole  Bible. 

Angus,  Joseph.     The  Bible  Hand- Book  :    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Sacred 

Scripture.     12mo,  pp.  727.     Philadelphia,  1865. 
Bisseli,  E.   Cone.     The   Historic  Origin  of    the  Bible :    a  Hand-Book  of   Principal 

Facts  from  the    best   recent  autliorities.      German  and   Enghsh.       New    York, 

1873. 
Fairbairn,  P.     The  Typoiog}-  of  Scripture,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  whole  series 

of  the  Divine  Dispensations.     5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  420,  484.     New  York, 

1880. 
Gaussen,  L.     The  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Examined  in  the  Light  of  History. 

From  the  French,  by  Ed.  N.  Kirk.     ]2mo,  pp.  x,  4()3.     Boston,  1863. 
Harman,  Henry  M.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     8vo,  pp.  762. 

New  York,  1880. 
Hitchcock,  R.  D.     New  and  Coiuplete  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible  :  or,  the  Old  and 

New  Testaments  arranged  according  to  sul)jects.     8vo.     New  York,  1870. 
Home,  Thomas  Hartwell.     An  Introduction  to  the  Critical   Study  and  Knowledge  of 

the  Holy  Scriptures.     2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  464,  493,  and  198.     Philadelphia,  1841. 

Thirteenth  English  edition,   with  the  aid  of  Ayre  and  Tregelles.     4  vols.,  8vo. 

London,  1872. 
Lightfoot's  Horae  Ilebruicae  et  Talmudicae.     4  vols.,  8vo.     Loudon,  ISSO. 
Rogers,  Henry.     The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible.     Iiilcrred  from  itself.     8vo, 

pp.  475.     New  York,  1874. 
Stowe,  C.  E.     Origin  and   History  of  the  Books  of  the    Bible,  both  Canonical  and 

Apocryphal.     In  Two  Paits.     Part  I,  The  New  Testament.     8vo,  pp.  583.      Hart- 
ford, 1867. 
Townley,    James.     Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the    History    and 

Fate  of  the  Sacred  Writings  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Century. 

2  vols.,  8vo,  pj).  ()02,  604.     New  York,  1847. 

2.    To  the  Ohl  Textiancnt. 

Birk.s,  T.  R.     The  Pentateuch  and  its  Anatomists  ;  or,  the  Unity  and  Authenticity  of 

the  Books  of  Moses  Vindicated.     12mo.     London,  1869. 
Bleck,  Johannes.     An   Introduction  to  the  Old    Testament.      Translated   tiy   (i.   H. 

Venables.     2  vols.,  i)p.  967.     Londcm,  1875. 
Cowles,  Henry.     Tlie  Pentateuch  in  its  Progressive   Revelations  of  (iod  to  Men.     Pj). 

414.     New  York,  1874. 
Curtiss,  Samuel  Ives.     The  Levitical  Priests:  a  ('ontributicm  to  the  Criticism  of  the 

Pentateuch.     With   Preface  by  Dr.  Dclilzsch.      12nio,  pp.  xxix.  2.'.».      Edinburgh. 

1877. 
Davidson,  Samuel.      An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Critical,  Historical,  and 

Theological.     3  vols.,  8vo.    London,  1862. 
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Davison,  John.  Discourses  on  T'ropiiei'v.  In  wliicli  aru  considered  its  Structure, 
I'se,  and  Inspiration.     8vo.      London,  1S7'>. 

Delitzseh,  Frauz.  Messianic  Prophecies.  Translated  from  Manuscript  Lectures  hj 
S.  Ives  Curtiss.     New  York,  1880. 

De  Wette,  W.  M.  L.  A  Critical  and  Historical  Intioduction  to  the  Canonical  Scrijjt- 
ures  of  the  0\>\  Testament.  Translated  and  enlarged  bv  Theodore  I'aiker.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp   517,570.     Boston,  1843. 

Ewakl,  lleinriih.  The  History  of  Israel.  Translated  and  Revised.  5  voLs., 
8vo.  London,  181)9-1871.  (Discusses  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon.) 

Fairbairn,  P.  Prophecy,  viewed  in  Respect  to  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its  Special 
Function,  and  Proper  Interpretation.     2d  ed.,  8vo.      New  York,  1 866. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

BIBLICAL    C  R  1  T  I  C  I  S  ]SI . 

J.  S.  Semler,  Abhandlung  von  freier  Untersuchung  des  Kanon,  Halle,  1771-75,  4  vols. ;  Jod. 
Heringa.  Ueberd.  rechton  Gebrauph  ii.  Missbraiirh  d.  blbl.  Kritik,  from  the  Dutch,  by  Beckbaus, 
Offenbach.  l^-iM;  F.  Hitzip,  BciriilT  <i<'r  Kritik,  am  A.  T.  praktlscli  erortert,  Heidelberg,  ISJl ; 
M.  Dreclisler.  Die  Unwissenschaftliclikeit  iiu  (icbiete  d.  Kritik,  etc.,  Leips.,  1837;  U.  A.  Haufl, 
( >ffenbarungsglauV)e  u.  Kritik  d.  bibl.  Geschicbtsbiicher,  am  Beispiele  d.  B.  Josua  in  ihrer  noth- 
wendigen  Einlieit  dargetban,  Stuttg.,  1843;  (i.  L.  Hahn,  Gegenwartigen  Stand  d.  N.  T.  Kritik, 
Breslau,  1848;  Ebrard,  in  Herzog's  Encykl.,  s.  v.  Kritik ;  B.  B.  Edwards.  Certain  Erroneous 
Methods  and  Principles  of  Biblical  Criticism,  Bib.  Sacra.,  vi,  p.  185 ;  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  i.  p.  487. 

Biblical  Criticism  operates  on  the  historical  ground  opened  to 
The  objects  our  vicw  by  the  study  of  isagogics.  Its  task  is,  to 
by^BibuS  fletennine,  on  the  one  hand,  the  authenticity  of  the 
Criticism.  •  Scriptures  as  a  whole  ;  on  the  Qther,  the  uncorrupted 
character  (integrity)  of  single  passages  or  the  entire  text,  and  also 
to  restore  the  true  reading  where  it  has  been  lost  or  crowded  out. 
It  conducts  its  Avoi'k  on  scientific  principles,  and  makes  use  of  avail- 
able historical  monuments  and  of  the  evidence  afforded  l)y  internal 
marks  in  the  writings  themselves  under  examination. 

No  pious  mind  need  be  startled  by  the  phrase  "  Bil)lical  Criti- 
cism,"* as  though  it  implied  a  purpose  to  criticise  and  force  the 
text.  Of  such  criticism  there  has  been  no  lack ;  but  here  no  criti- 
cism of  the  contents,  whether  historical  or  dogmatical,  is  intended, 
but  simply  an  examination  into  the  authenticity  of  the  text  as  it 
exists,  either  in  its  parts  or  as  a  whole.  At  the  first  glance  even 
such  inquiry  may  seem  to  conflict  with  the  reverence  Ave  owe  to  the 
Bible,  though  this  reverence  itself,  when  more  correctly  under- 
stood, invites  to  conscientious  investigation  of  the  Scriptures.''  The 
thought  that  God  has  always  watched  over  the  Bible,  is,  in  this  gen- 
eral form,  the  presumption  of  a  pious  consciousness,  Vhich  may  be 

'  "It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  this  word  (criticisiu)  as  denoting  a  real  unity  in 
the  teclinical  meaning  whicli  lias  hoeii  attacheil  to  it."  Sclilcierniaclier,  Ilenn.  u.  Kritik 
{at  the  beginning);  conip.  his  Ahhandl.  ub.  BegritV  u.  Einlhcihmg  der  ])hilolog.  Kritik 
in  Akadem.  Reden  u.  AblianiUungcn  (S;ininitl.  Werke  znr  Pliil.,  vol.  iii,  j).  38);  and 
also  Rotlie,  Zur  Dogmatik,  ]>.  TilO:  "There  assuredly  exists  a  criticism  that  springs 
from  the  full  confidence  of  faith  as  well  as  one  that  takes  its  rise  in  doubt ;  and  the 
former  is  inborn  with  riiristian  jiicty,  at  least  with  that  of  the  evangelical  type.  God 
has  not  made,  and  did  not  intend  lo  make,  ihc  l.isi<  a  trifling  one  for  us.  He  gives 
nothing  whatever  to  man  in  its  finished  state;  ail  his  gifts  are  imi)arted  in  such  away 
as  to  abundantly  tax  human  energy — this  for  the  reason  that  we  are  hiinion.  This 
applies  also  to  the  Scriptures;  ami  if  we  cniiseiit  to  undertake  the  labor  imposeil  on 
us  by  God  and  subject  llir  Hil)ir  t<>  liistoricMJ  criticism,  it  docs  not  follow  that  we 
thereby  exalt  ourselves  above  and  coii.-tiain  it,  but  rather  that  we  are  sincerely  en- 
deavoring to  learn  its  true  meaning." 

-  Upon  this  ]i(iint  comji.  esp.  HaufT,  supra,  p.  1'.',  ■■«/</. 
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susiaiiu'd  at  tlic  bar  of  science,  and  even  finds  its  justification  at  the 
iiands  of  science.  IJut  to  decidt  beforehand  liow  Gt)d  shoiUd  have 
watched,   what  thin<;s  he   tnust  have  guarded  airainst 

1       i>-i  1      i«  1  •  111-11  The  Bible  prov- 

to  prevent  the  Jiible  irom  becoming  a  book  like  other  identiaiiy 
books,  is  an  arroi^ant  assnm|)tion  equal  to  that  of  ra-   g"'|^''ded.  yet 

....  .  .  .  subject  to  liu- 

tionalistic  criticism  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  an  man  vicissi- 
historical  fact  to  whicli  Ave  are,  in  all  Inimility,  to  as-  "  '^^^ 
sent,  that  (Tod  lias  chosen  to  permit  the  Bible  to  pass  through  the 
same  human  2)rocesses  by  which  other  written  moniunents  have 
been  and  are  being  tested.  This  will  be  aj^parent  to  every  person 
who  has  looked  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  into  the  history  and  for- 
tunes of  the  canon.' 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  (in  recent  times,  especially)  criticism  has 
been  often  employed  for  perverse  and  even  frivolous  uiwicai  Criti- 
ends,-  and  rarelv  has  a  book  been  subjected  to  so  much  ««•«•    though 

,  ,  1 '     ,,.,  ,  ,  .      .      ,  .  often   pervert- 

abuse  as  Jias  the  i)ible  ;   but  it  is  by  no  means  wise  to   ed,  stiii  of 

oppose  uncritical  to  hypercritical  arbitrariness.     Only  a  ^'^^^'^  ^''^"'''■ 

strictly  scientific  procedure,  unbiassed  by  dogmatic  preconceptions 

of  any  kind,  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  case.^     While  it  is  true 

'  Comp.  Herder,  Briefe,  Xo.  1,  "Banish  the  last  remains  of  the  leaven  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  book  is  unlike  other  books  in  its  outward  form  and  matter,  so  that,  for 
instance,  no  various  readings  can  occur  in  it,  because  it  is  a  Divine  book.  Various 
readings  do  occur  (and  yet  but  one  can  be  the  correct  reading) — this  is  fact,  not  opin- 
ion. .  .  .  Whether  a  person  who  makes  a  copy  of  the  Bible  thereby  becomes  at  once  a 
faultlt?ss  God  ?  .  .  .  No  parchment  acquires  a  firmer  nature  because  it  bears  the  Bible, 
and  no  ink  becomes  thereby  indelible."  Similiarly,  Eichhorn,  Einl.  ins.  A.  T.,  p.  57, 
tq.  (2d  ed.),  "  Every  person  who  censures  the  Biblical  scholar,  or  even  sighs  with 
]uous  anxiety  because  he  examines  one  book  after  another  of  the  Old  (or  New)  Testa- 
ment for  this  jiurpose,  applying  critical  exactness  and  judicial  strictness  to  his  work^ 
must  either  remain  unacquainted  with  antiquity  and  profane  literature,  together  with 
the  processes  emploj'cd  in  that  field,  or  be  so  extremely  weak  in  mental  powers  as  to 
fail  to  see  the  serious  consequences  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  such  tests,  as  well  as 
the  invincible  host  of  doubts  which  can  only  be  driven  from  their  entrenchments  by  the 
proposed  (/.  e.,  critical)  method  " 

-  It  must  be  admitted,  howevor,  that  complaints  upon  this  point  have  been  exagger- 
ated, as,  for  instance,  by  Drechsler,  who  is  governed  by  the  idea  that  "  every  assault 
upon  the  genuineness  of  a  Scriptural  book  is  at  the  same  time  an  attack  directed 
against  the  belief  in  salvation  through  Christ." — Page  12,  etc. ;  comp.  Haulf,  p.  255. 

^  "  Every  person  is  sufficiently  protected  against  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  his  own 
nature  who  enters  on  the  investigation  animated  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  against 
the  urbiirariness  of  others  by  the  liberty  to  test  assertions  and  arguments  made  by 
them,"  Hauff,  p.  45;  "It  is  the  especial  task  of  our  age  to  place  this  department 
of  theology  (criticism)  in  a  new  and  clearer  light,  to  provide  new  fundamental  con- 
ceptions and  a  new  basis  for  this  science,  since  the  old  has  become  decayed  and  un- 
serviceable," Hahn,  p.  "7 ;  "I  am  convinced  that  in  order  to  renew  the  Christian  faith 
we  need,  not  /e.s.s,  but  more,  investigation,"  Bunsen,  Hijipolytus,  i,  88 ;  "  On  its  bright 
side,  criticism  is  the  self-rejuvenating  element  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  the  boast  of 
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that  the  authenticity  of  many  a  book  or  single  passage  has  been 
doubted  because  it  gave  discomfort  to  tlie  critic's  subjectivity,  it 
yet  ai)pears,  from  the  history  of  criticism,  that  genuine  critics,  while 
abstaining  from  all  passion,  have  brought  within  the  range  of  their 
researches  matters  having  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  faith^ 
and  have  given  them  the  most  conscientious  consideration,  and  that 
upon  the  whole,  and  on  the  large  scale,  their  judgment  has  been  con- 
trolled by  other  than  predetermined  dogmatical  reasons.  How  can 
a  dogmatical  system  derive  advantage  from  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  adulterous  woman  (John  viii)  is  assigned  to  a  different 
Gospel;  that  a  doxology  (Rom.  xvi)  is  assigne<l  to  a  different  place; 
or  even  that  the  genuineness  of  Secojid  Peter  is  by  some  surrendered? 
Kot  a  single  Bible  truth  is  thereby  deprived  of  its  support.  Criti- 
Tiie  objection  cism  has  also  been  frequently  denounced  as  paltry,  and 
that  Biblical    j^  may  doubtlcss  surprise  the  layman  or  the  beginner 

Criticism    is  •'  .  .  \         .  ,      "^  ,  ,    ,  i       •  i 

often  paltry.  that  cxteusivc  investigation  siiould  be  made  into  the 
transposition  of  a  word,  or  concerning  a  particle,  which  might  seem 
to  exert  no  immediate  influence  on  the  meaning.  Precisely  this 
devotion  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  (which  was  cultivated  "for 
the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ"  by  the  pious  Bengei)  constitutes,  M'ith 
all  its  apparent  dryness,  the  finest  flower  of  scientific  earnestness 
and  the  most  effectual  restraint  u])on  recklessness,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  uncritical  ignorance,  which,  for  instance,  would,  in  order 
to  possess  an  additional  proof-text,  retain  passages  like  1  John  v,  7, 
though  known  to  be  not  genuine,  is  rendering  but  poor  service  to 
the  interests  of  piety.  The  glory  of  science  is  this,  that  it  presses 
onward  in  the  course  marked  out  by  an  incorru))tible  love  of  truth, 
without  yielding  to  the  i)Ower  of  outside  influences. 

SECTIOX  XIV. 

CONniTlONS    OF    CANOXiriTY. 

The  claim  of  a  book  to  be  canonical  is  only  ])artially  established  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  its  genuineness;  but  the  canonical  char- 
acter of  the  Bible  certainly  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  sej)arate 
passages  contained  in  it,  and  conse(|ucntly  on  the  ])urity  of  the  text. 
GMiuinenessof       The  word  spuriotts  (sjiurius,  vndoc;)  is,  in  its  harshest 

tiooks  1111(1  i)as-  .  !•     1  1        •  -11  -y      \    ^ 

sat'cs  lo  he (ic-   nicauing,   a|)plu'd    to   works    intentionally    ascribed   to 

iiTiriirifd      by    m,  author   with   whom   they   did   not    ori<jrinate  ;  and  a 

liil.llcal    Crltl-  .  •  ,,,11 

(Ism.  number  oi  sucii  works  was  kiKtwn  to  the  early  (  hurch, 

the  C'van^rclical  Cliurcli  aiid  tlicoldj^^y  ;  on  tlic  (iaiUcr  si(h',  crilicisni  has,  liy  its  dcfoiin- 
ity,  filled  one  of  the  most  )>unfient  payes  in  the  history  of  tiie  I'lotestant  Clnirch." 
J.  I'.  I.an<:e,  Das  Apostol.  Zeitaifer,  i,  p.  it;  eomp.  also  the  IV-riodi.sirung  der  krit. 
Operaticjiien  in  der  cvan;^ei.  Kiiclic,  p.  lo,  hy  the  same  aiithoi-. 
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l)«.';iiinij  the  iiniiu's  of  IVter,  James,  Tlioiiuis,  etc.,  and  seeking  to 
intrude  themselves  into  the  eanon,  from  wliieh  tliey  were,  however, 
snl)se«iuently  rejected  as  ajjocryplial.'  In  lliis  instance  the  denial 
of  genuineness"  involved  the  loss  of  canonicity  also.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  genuineness  may  relate  to  more  than  the  canonicity  of  a 
hook.  The  admission  that  a  book  possesses  the  highest  title  to  a 
place  in  a  collection  of  sacred  and  even  Divinely-inspired  books, 
does  not  necessarily  preclude  inquiry  into  the  propriety  with  whicli 
it  is  attributed  to  the  author  to  whom  tradition  or  the  inscription 
(of  later  date  than  the  work  itself)  ascribes  it.  It  will  hardly  do, 
however,  to  claim  inspiration  for  a  book  whose  very  first  sentence 
is  a  forgery.  If  the  pastoral  epistles,  for  example,  are  not  Paul's, 
then  some  one  has  palmed  off  a  deeeptioii  in  his  name,  and  they  are 
not  deserving  of  respectful  consideration.  It  will  be  useless  to 
argue  that,  though  written  under  false  pretences,  they  may  be 
yet  canonical,  although  this  concession  has  very  unwisely  been 
made. 

The  greatest  caution  is,  therefore,  required  at  this  point.  The 
good  name  of  the  Bible  would  be  damaged  seriously  by  the  assump- 
tion of  well-meant  imitations  of  apostolical  productions;  for  such  an 
hypothesis  throws  a  very  equivocal  light  upon  the  question  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Biblical  writers,  and  attributes  to  them  arts  which 
can  hardly  be  made  to  consist  with  the  character  of  sincere  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Fortunately,  the  results  of  the  destructive  crit- 
icism applied  to  the  authorship  of  New  Testament  books  are  not 
yet  so  well  established  as  its  originators  would  persuade  them- 
selves thev  are.  Criticism  finds  here  a  proper  field  for  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  reasons  for  and  against,  by  which  means  the  questions 
involved  can  be  brought  to  a  final  settlement ;  but  let  the  thought 
that  it  might  possibly  become  necessary  even  to  give  up  one  book 
or  another    cause  no  alarm    in   advance,  as  though   our  salvation 

'  The  N.  T.  Apocrypha  has  been  published  by  J.  A.  Schniid,  Pseudo-Nov.  Test., 
Hehiist.,  1809,  4to. ;  J.  A.  Fabrieius,  Cod.  Apocryphus  X.  T.,  Hamb.,  1719,  3  vols.; 
(\  Ch.  L.  Schmid,  Corpus  vet.  Apocryph.  extra  Bil)lia,  Hadaiii.,  1805 ;  J.  C.  Thilo,  Cod. 
Apocryphus  X.  T.,  etc.,  torn,  i,  Lips.,  1832  (incomplete);  Tischendorf,  Evangelia 
Apocrypha,  Lips.,  1853;  same,  Acta  Apostol.  Apocrypha,  1851,  and  Apocalypses 
Apocryphae,  Lips.,  1866;  K.  W.  Borberg,  Bibliothek  der  N.  T.  Apocryphen,  Stuttg., 
1840-41.  2  vols.  J.  F.  Kleuker,  Die  Apocryphen  des  N.  T.,  Hamb.,  1790;  Nitzsch,  De 
Apocr.  Evv.,  etc.,  Viteb.,  1804, 4to.;  Arens,  De  Evang.  Apocryph.,  etc.,  Gott.,  1836, 4to. , 
Tischendorf,  De  Evangg.  Apocryph.,  origine  et  usu,  Hague,  1851,  (prize  essay).  See 
also  Hone's  Apocryphal  X.  T.,  Lond.,  1820,  and  X.  Y.,  1849,  8vo.,  and  Abp.  Wake's 
Apost.  Fathers,  Lond.,  1830,  and  Hartford,  1834,  8vo.). 

•  Tlie  word  has  reference  solely  to  the  authorship  of  a  book,  and  not  to  its  fitness 
to  rank  as  canonical. 
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depended  on   such  a  contingency  ;    unlikely    as   that   contingency 
may  be.' 

The  principle  applies  to  the  Old  Testament  as  well.  Let  it 
be  proven  that  certain  Psalms  were  not  composed  by  the  royal 
sin<'er  himself,  but  merely  ad  modum  Davidis — would  this  de- 
stroy their  religious  worth?  We  should  no  more  exclude  them 
from  the  canon,  than  we  would  exclude  from  the  hynm  book  a  beau- 
tiful j)oem  by  an  unknown  author  of  the  seventeenth  century,  con- 
cerning which  we  learn  that  it  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
Paul  Gerhard.  Is  the  description  of  God's  servant  in  Isa.  liii  less 
applicable  to  Christ  on  the  supposition  that  Isa.  xl-lx  was  written 
by  another  (later)  than  Isaiah,  a  deutero-Esaias?"  Who,  moreover, 
Avould  tind  the  book  of  Job  to  be  less  impressive  because  its  author 
is  unknown  ?  Even  Pope  Gregory  I.  was  able  to  form  a  more  in- 
dependent judgment  upon  this  question  than  many  Protestants  liv- 
ing ten  centuries  later.  It  follows  that  the  canonicity  of  a  book 
may  be  maintained,  even  when  its  authorship  is  left  in  doubt,  pro- 
vided the  book  itself  contains  nothing  that  conflicts  with  the  nor- 
mal character  of  the  theocracy  in  the  Old,  or  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
New,  Testament.  But  should  criticism  extend  its  investigations  to 
the  question  of  canonicity  also  ?  If  so,  to  what  extent  ?  That  it  did 
so  in  the  ancient  Church  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  is  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  criticism  that  we  owe  the  rejection  of  apocryjihal  wi-it- 

•  A  very  correct  and  much  more  intelligent  view  than  that  entertained  by  many 
pious  people  of  to-day  was  advanced  by  Richard  Baxter  (died  1091)  in  his  work  De 
casibus  conscientiae,  T.  iii,  p.  174:  "Nou  est  ad  salutem  nccessarium,  ut  quis  credat 
sinfTulos  libros  aut  versus  Scripturae  esse  canonicos  aut  scriptos  per  spiritum  Dei.  Si 
liber  aliquis  periret  aut  in  dubiuin  vocaretur,  v.  g.  epistola  Judae,  non  inde  sequeretur, 
una  cum  ipso  omnem  veram  fidem  spemcpie  salutis  perituram."  Comp.  also  Episcopii 
Institut.  iv,  1.  "It  must  become  evident  cat  some  time,"  says  J.  L.  Riickert,  Theologie, 
i,  Leips.,  1851,  Pref.,  p.  4,  "that  all  the  results  of  ci-iticism  may  be  acknowledged,  and 
a  thoroughly  independent  mode  of  thinking  may  be  followed,  without  destruction  to 
the  Christian  character.  It  nnist  become  evident  that  Christian  faith  and  volition  do 
not  depend  upon  our  judgment  respecting  this  or  that  particular  book."  Even  Kahnis 
(Dogmat.),  occ\ii)ying  the  strict  confessional  ground  of  Lutheranism,  has  asserted  his 
right  to  an  inde[)endent  position  with  regard  to  the  canon;  comp.  his  Zeuguiss  v.  d. 
Grundwahrheiten  d.  Protestantismus  gegen  Dr.  Ilengstenljerg,  Leips.,  1862. 

'  Umbreit  (Prakt.  Comm.  zum  Jesaia,  p.  308)  beautifully  observes,  "The  auroral 
light  of  grace  and  salvation  breaks  forth  from  the  joyously  animated  discourses  which 
are  appended  to  the  l)ook  of  Isaiah  in  a  well-ordered  succession.  We  hear  the  voice 
ot  one  of  the  grentest  profihrtx  at  the  close  of  the  ISabylonish  fxilc.  kWnfhon//h/i!.t 
name  is  iio(  /uniiih,  Win  high  importance  is  apjiarent  from  every  word  proclaimed  by 
him.  .  .  .  Well  may  we  term  him  (this  anonymous)  (fif  riunuielist  of  the  old  coi'ctunif, 
for  no  one  of  the  ])rophets  luis  declared  like  him  the  glad  tidings  of  the  day-star  from 
on  high."  The  thorough  discussions  in  relation  to  Daniel,  which  Uunsen  places  iu  the 
mouth  of  his  Hiiii)olytus,  ii,  j).  2Ht),  s</i/.,  are  very  similar. 
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ings.  "Whether  the  exclusion  of  such  writings  was  absolute,  or 
whether  the  boundary  line  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  is 
still  in  dis})ute,  is  a  different  question.  The  recognition  of  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  dvTiXeyoiieva,  and  the  distinction  between  proto-  ami 
deutero-canonical  writings  are  of  themselves  evidence  that  such  crit- 
icism was  exercised.  The  Reformation  asserted  in  its  own  behalf 
this  right  of  the  ancient  Church,'  and  more  recent  times  have  like- 
wise recognized  it  as  a  right  and  so  employed  it.  IVe  readily  admit 
that  the  common  feeling  of  the  Church  is  not  likely  to  consent  that 
the  slightest  alteration  in  the  canon  be  attempted,  and  cannot  even 
desire  it  for  ourselves  ;  ^  but  the  right  of  judgment  must  be  con- 
ceded and  science  must  steadily  respect  it.  However  unlikely  it 
may  now  be  that  at  this  late  day  books  will  be  excluded  from  the 
canon  l)y  general  consent,  it  is  yet  more  unlikely  that  the  changes  in  the 
canon  will  receive  any  addition  or  be  enriched  by  the  canon  unlikely. 
incorporation  with  it  of  such  writings  as  were  formerly  not  known 
at  all  or  were  misunderstood.' 

It  is  not  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  writings  alone,  however, 
that  engages  attention,  but  their  integrity  as  well ;  and  the  lat- 
ter is  even  more  directly  necessary  to  the  canonical  recejDtion  of 
a  book  than  the  former.  Whole  books  or  extended  paragraphs,  as 
well  as  particular  expressions,  or  even  single  adjectives,  particles, 
etc.,  may  have  slipped  into  a  completed  work  or  have  been  attached 
to  a  revered  name,  whether  by  a  designed  insertion  (interpolation) 
or  through  mistake,  by  which,  e.  (/.,  a  marginal  note  (gloss)  written 
T)y  a  later  hand  was  transferred  to  the  text.  The  text  may,  more- 
over, have  become  corrupt  in  places  or  be  defective  by  reason  of  the 
cai'elessness  or  inexperience  of  copyists,  or  for  other  reasons  to  be 
discussed  in  connexion  with  introduction  itself  (faded  characters, 
abbreviations,   absence    of   divisions   between  words,   etc.).     That 

'  Comp.  Luther's  criticisms  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  With 
this  comp.  the  opinion  of  L.  Osiander  (1614):  In  eo  autem  erratum  est,  quod  epistolam 
Jacobi  et  Judae  et  posteriores  duas  Joannis  inter  canonica  scripta  numerant,  quae 
scripta  non  longe  post  apostolorum  tempora  non  pro  scriptis  canonicis  habita  sunt.  .  .  . 
Recte  autem  omissa  Apocalypsis ;  ea  enim  non  est  Joannis  Apostoli,  sed  cujusdam 
Joannis  Theologi,  et  niulta  habet  adeo  obscura  et  perplexa,  ut  non  multi  dextre  in 
ejus  lectione  versari  queant — in  Spittler,  Ueber  d.  60  Laod.  Kanon,  p.  16.  This  cita- 
tion is  not  designed  as  an  approval  of  such  opinions  in  themselves,  but  simply  as  a 
proof  that  independent  views  respecting  the  elements  of  the  canon  may  consist  with  a 
decided  faith  in  the  Divine  nature  of  Christianity. 

^  Comp.  Schleiermacher,  §  114,  sq. 

'  Discoveries  made  up  to  the  present  time  (e.  ff.,  of  a  lost  letter  by  Paul  to  the  Cor- 
inthians) have  not,  however,  been  sufficiently  attested.  But  comp.  Schleiermacher, 
§  111. 
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such  things  have  occurred  is,  as  Herder  observes,  not  supposition, 
but  fact.'  Who  can  even  assure  us  that,  des])ite  the  great  number 
of  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  none  of  which  reach  back  to  the  time  of 
the  original  founding,  the  original  form  of  expression  was  not  lost 
here  and  tliere,  and  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  at  a  very 
early  period,  })erhaps  at  tlie  time  Avhen  the  first  copy  was  made  from 
the  autograph  ? 

Upon  the  purity  of  the  text  depends  the  internal  value  and  char- 
acter of  our  Biblical  canon.  It  may  be  said  tliat  as  a  book  may  be 
canonical,  though  found  to  emanate  from  anotlier  than  the  reputed 
author,  even  so  a  single  passage,  e.  //.,  1  John  v,  7,  may  be  allowed 
A  pure  text  in-  to  Stand  in  the  Bible  if  it  does  not  contradict  the 
dispensable.  analogia  fidei.  Reverence  for  the  Bible,  however,  re- 
quires that  every  thing  within  our  power  be  done  to  secure  it  in  a 
form  of  the  highest  attainable  purity,  though  the  nature  of  the 
<-ase  is  such  as  to  i)revent  more  than  an  approximate  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task. 

SECTION  XV. 

CRITICAL    METHODS. 

Criticism  is,  according  to  its  objects,  divided  into  external  and 
internal,  and,  according  to  its  results,  into  negative  and  positive. 
A  further  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  the  criticism  of 
books  and  that  of  words  or  texts ;"  but  the  two  cannot  easily  be 
kept  apart,  though  they  are  employed  on  different  objects — the 
former  being  more  concerned  with  the  authenticity  of  entire  books 
or  separate  paragraphs,  the  latter  with  the  genuineness  and  purity 
of  the  text  (comp.  the  ju-cccding  %).  It  is  usual,  tliough  iiiap))ro- 
priate,  to  designate  the  criticism  of  sections  and  books  the  higher, 
and  that  of  words  and  separate  passages  the  lower  criticism.'  Not 
less  mi.sleading  is  the  usage  of  others,  who  endeavor  to  include  in 
the  higlier  criticism  what  we  would,  more  ai)pro])riately,  term  the 
internal,  and  in  the  lower  criticism  what  we  characterize  as  the 
external/     The  truth  is  that  the  l)usiness  of  the  critic  deals  with 

'  "The  evidence  whidi  lies  on  the  surface  lonj;  iifjo  destroyed  all  the  prejudices 
which  formerly  prevailed  on  this  sul)iect." — Schleierniacher,  i{  llti.  To  this  we  add, 
"Ouf^ht,  at  least,  to  have  destroyeii  them."  Wctstcin,  Proleg.,  p.  4,  ailduces  a  note- 
worthy exampl(!  from  the  Aldine  cd.  of  the  LXX,  in  (!cn.  xliv,  which  reads  ol  t'liHpuiroi 
avTwv,  instead  of  ol  Itvoi  ai'TCiv  (Dn'ibn).  The  MS.  had  uvoi  instead  of  ovoc,  which  waa 
taken  for  an  abbreviation  of  uvUfiunoi,  and  in  this  way  asses  were  transformed  into 
nicn!  «  Danz,  p.  210.  '  Schleicrmacher,  ^  118.     Note. 

^  .^ome  writers  ap|)ly  the  jihrase,  "the  lower  criticism,"  to  the  ■rciiuineness,  etc.,  of 
single  letters  and  wonts,  ami  that  of  "the  hi^dier  criticism"  to  entire  books  and  sec- 
tions. Schleiermacher  has,  however,  forcibly  demonstnited  the  mechanical  and  un- 
t. 'liable  character  of  this  di-^linction.      ('((inii.  Ilcrm.  ii.  Krit.,  p.  'Jf>7  :  comp.  277. 
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various  conibiiiatious  wliicli  arc  all  ecjually  iin])i»rtaiit,  Imt  wliicli 
are  sonietiines  (lirtH'te«i  toward  the  external,  liistorical,  empirical, 
ami  sometimes  toward  the  internal  and  psychological  side.  We 
accordingly  give  the  name  of  external  criticism  to  that  External  criti- 
which  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  authenticity  and  genu-  cismdeuued 
ineness  of  a  l)Ook,  and  also  to  discover  the  true  readings  from  exist= 
ing  facts,  viz.:  from  existing  testimonies  taken  from  Christian  an- 
tiijuity,  from  MSS.  versions,  etc.  This  is  by  no  means  to  he  de- 
nominated a  lower  criticism,  as  if  it  were  contrasted  with  anoth- 
er kind,  which  might  proudly  claim  a  higher  place,  or  even  disre- 
gard its  existence,  but  leather  constitutes  the  necessary  basis  of  all 
critical  jjrocedure,  unless  we  intend  to  build  on  air.  But  this  ex- 
ternal application  of  the  so-called  critical  apparatus  is  not  alone 
sufficient ;  for  on  the  one  hand  that  apparatus  is  itself  subject  to 
higher  critical  conditions,  since  the  age  and  the  importance  of  MSS. 
versions,  etc.,  must  first  be  ascertained,'  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
most  perfectly  constructed  critical  apparatus  cannot  accomplish 
everything.     It  is  necessary  that  internal  criticism  be  brought  in  to 

comidement  the  other.     In  this  wav  conclusions  may  be 

.       ,  .  ,  ,         .    .'         „  .  "^    ,       The    office    of 

arrived  at  respecting  tlie  authenticity  ot  a  written  work,   internal   criti- 

even  though  the  testimony  from  external  sources  be  "**"'' 
indefinite  or  conflicting,  or  though  no  such  testimony  exist — the 
means  employed  being  comparison  with  other  works  by  the  same 
author  (e.  //.,  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  comjtared  with  the  acknoAvl- 
edged  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  Apocalypse  with  the  gospel  and  the 
epistles  by  St.  John,  2d  with  1st  Peter  and  with  discourses  in  the 
Acts  by  the  same  apostle),  the  collocation  and  estimating  of  histor- 
ical conditions  (e.  f/.,  in  connexion  with  disputed  predictions  in  the 
prophets),  and  finally  the  careful  observation  and  comparison  of  the 
language  in  any  particular  period,  its  grammatical  forms,  figures  of 
s{)eech,  etc.  Upon  the  question  of  integrity  the  disturbance  of  the 
natural  connexion  caused  by  an  interpolated  passage  (1  John  v,  7-8) 
may  be  sufficient  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness,  even  before 
the  authority  of  MSS.  is  appealed  to  ;  or  with  regard  to  the  choice 
between  different  existent  readings  an  important  influence  may  he 
exerted,  in  addition  to  that  exercised  by  the  external  superiority  of 
some  particular  MS.,  by  the  internal  relation  of  the  passage  to  the 
Avhole  connexion.  It  also  becomes  possible  occasionally  to  show  by 
internal  criticism  how  a  false  reading  could  have  originated,  and 

'  In  this  regard  compare  the  different  critical  systems  hvBentlev,  Mill,  Bengel,  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  Hug,  Matthaei,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf.     At  this  point  crit- 
icism and  introductory  science  interpenetrate  each  other.     See  Schleiermacher,  §  120; 
de  Wette,  Einl.,  ^  37,  syy. 
U 
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not  rarely  is  it  compelled  to  decide  whether  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  an  easy  or  a  more  dittieult  reading  ;  for  while  it  is  certain 
that  words  liave  been  changed  l>ecause  they  were  not  understood  in 
such  a  sense  or  such  a  connexion,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  a 
difficult  reading  was  introduced  into  the  text  by  ill-timed  polishing 
or  thoughtless  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  copyists. 

To  discover  the  proper  bounds  to  be  observed  between  external 
Carefully  nxed  and  internal  criticism  in  their  application,  is  conceded 
til  internal  crTt-  ^^  ^®  difficult.  Great  care  is  certainly  required  in  con- 
icism.  nexion  with  the  latter,  and  much  mischief  has  already 

been  caused  by  its  use ;  but  we  cannot  on  that  account  give  an  un- 
qualified assent  to  the  idea  that  the  critic's  work  should  be  of  a 
})urely  mechanical  nature,  and  that  the  authority  of  MSS.  should 
alone  be  allowed  to  decide.'  Harmonious  activity  of  the  intellect- 
ual powers,  the  combination  of  external  with  internal  circumstances, 
comprehension  and  judgment,  doctrina  and  ingcnium,  must  go  hand 
in  hand  in  this  pursuit.  AVho  will  deny  that  even  the  earliest  and 
best  codices  were  exposed  to  accidents,  the  very  thing  which  the 
keen  scent  of  criticism,  certainly  a  natural  endowment  which  is  to 
be  ennobled  by  learning,  is  to  discover  when  possible  ?  Above  all 
arbitrariness  and  accident,  however,  stands  science,  combined  with 
liberty  and  a  higher  necessity. 

SECTION  XVI. 
POSITIVE  a:n^d  negative  criticism. 

The  negative  criticism  endeavours  simply  to  ascertain  and  cast  out 
Nepative  and  what  is  spurious  as  a  whole  or  in  \MXxt ;  while  the  posi- 
(•isiii:fiinciionH  ^'^'^  criticism  seeks,  Avitli  reierence  to  authenticity,  to 
of  each.  discover  the  real  authors  of  anonymous  and  pseudony- 

mous works,  and  witli  reference  to  integrity  to  restore  the  text  to 
its  original  condition.  The  former,  when  sufficient  external  evi- 
dence is  wanting,  is  dcme  by  hypothesis,  the  latter  by  conjecture. 

It  is  generally  more  easy  to  determine  with  certainty  that  a  work 
was  not  written  by  the  author  to  whom  tradition  has  attributed  it, 
than  to  discover  who  the  real  author  was;  and  it  is  likewise  more 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  ])assage  has  been  corrujited 
or  mutilated  than  at  a  definite  result  in  settling  the  true  reading. 
Positive  criticism  receives  occasional  aid  from  external  helps,  how- 
ever, even  though  they  be  not  Avholly  ade<pia(e.  Thus,  e.  //.,  the 
testimony   of  Tertullian  (De  ]iudic.  c.  2(i)  led   many  to  adopt  the 

'  Comp.,  c.  //.,  Rctti^'H  notice  of  Lacliinann's  N.  T.  in  Studd.  u.  Kritt.,  18.12,  No.  4. 
Baur  (contra  Thiersch  et  ul.)  lias  said  much  that  is  worthy  of  note,  in  opposition  to 
pure  ruechanisni  in  ci-itii-al  processes. 
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theory  tliat  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  hy  15aniabas. 
Sonu'tinu's,  however,  liyputliesis  puts  forth  claims,  based  solely  upon 
jKjssibilities,  as  in  the  ease  of  Eichhorn's  assumption  of  a  primitive 
Gospel,  and  in  many  other  instances  of  recent  times.  The  claim 
of  hvpothesis  ui)on  our  approval  is  even  less  autlioritative  in  the 
latter  class  of  cases  {i.  e.,  of  api)eal  to  bare  possibilities)  prequent faiia- 
than  in  the  former,  and  many  writers  have  accordingly  cies  of  critical 
forsaken  the  way  of  hypothesis,  as  being  entirely  too  ^^'  ^^^' 
uncertain,  and  have  ceased  altogether  from  making  use  of  the  so- 
called  positive  criticism;  bolder  inquirers,  however,  still  continue 
to  employ  it.'  Similar  considerations  apply  to  conjectures  relating 
to  the  readings.  A  former  age  was  entirely  too  prone  lo  apjjly 
conjecture,  at  first  in  the  department  of  profane,  and  subsequently 
also  in  that  of  sacred,  literature  ;  but  they  are  likewise  wrong  who 
unconditionally  reject  conjecture,  for  it  is  known  that  conjectures 
have  occasionally  been  confirmed  by  readings  that  were  afterward  dis- 
covered. While  therefore  it  may  be  advisable  in  general  to  insist 
upon  the  rule  that  "  whatever  of  correct  results  may  be  obtained  in 
the  way  of  conjecture  must  be  supported  by  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  text,"  the  rule  must  yet  be  so  modified  as  not  to 
forbid  conjectural  attempts  in  needful  cases." 

'  Comp.  Hitzig,  supra.  The  positive  criticism  is  especially  recommended  by  Hahn; 
understanding  thereby  not  a  criticism  wliich  so  dreads  negation  as  to  cling  with  firmer 
grasp  to  the  traditional,  but  that  which  concjuers  the  negative,  and  which  by  concen- 
trating its  attention  upon  its  object — the  several  books  of  the  Bible  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  history — assigns  to  such  books  their  definite  and  assured  historical 
place. 

*  Schleiermacher,  §§  119  and  121,  and  Kritik,  p.  291 :  "The  canon  that  the  divina- 
torial  process  (conjecture)  is  to  be  allowed  only  where  documentary  aids  are  wanting, 
or  even  that  when  the  latter  are  not  wanting,  the  right  to  employ  conjectural  processes 
does  not  exist,  the  best  that  manuscripts  afford  being  all  that  we  are  authorized  to 
ask — this  canon  does  not  apply  absolutely,  and  may  not  even  be  assumed,  because  the 
interests  of  hermeneutics  would  suffer  loss  thereby."  But  see  p.  812,  and  comp. 
Herder.  "  Conjecture,  in  the  critical  sense,  resembles  the  scalpel  of  the  surgeon.  It 
may  unfortunately  become  necessary  and  beneficial,  but  only  terribly  necessary,  terri- 
bly advantageous ;  and  the  wretch  who  plays  and  whittles  with  it,  cutting  away  at  pleas- 
ure, now  an  ear,  now  an  eye,  now  a  nose,  that  does  not  suit  his  fancy — but  mutilates 
himself."  Specimens  of  vain  conjecture  are  given  by  Herder  in  the  Appemlix  to  the 
Briefe  zweener  Briider  Jesu  ("Werke  z.  Rel.  u.  Theol.,  viii,  p.  291).  Similarly,  Liicke, 
"  Divinatorial  criticism  involves  a  dangerous  element,  and  is  least  of  all  the  concern 
of  everybody ;  but  it  is  needed  for  cmnplementhig  the  theological  ncience  of  the  canon." 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1834,  No.  4,  p.  267).  Comp.  Rosenkranz,  Encykl,  p.  121,  srjq.  ;  de 
Wette,  Einl.,  §  59. 
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SECTION  XVII. 
THE    KKLATIOX    OF    (lUTlClSM    TO    EXEGESIS. 

Although  criticism  is,  in  its  idea,  distinguished  from  exegesis, 

„  ,  ,.  ...  assiimincr  the  relation  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter,  it 
Relation  of  cnt-  ^  .  _    .  .         '  ,  | 

tcisiu  to  exe-  can  vct  l>e  conceived  of  in  reality  only  in  connexion 
^^*^'  A\ntl   the  functions  of  interj)retatioii  ;  for  an  interest  in 

criticism  must  be  aroused,  and  a  sense  for  it  he  (juickened,  by  ex- 
egesis. The  two  sciences  must  accordingly  be  conceived  of  as  con- 
tinually acting  upon  each  other,  and  therefore  as  conditioning  and 
aiding  each  other. 

Nothing  is  more  hurtful,  and  nothing  has  done  more  to  damage 
,,.   ,.  ,    ,        criticism  in  the  estimation  of  iiious  i»eoi)le,  than  the  ill- 

Misohipf    done      ,  .... 

by  dabblers  in  timed  and  superficial  dabbling  with  it  of  persons  who, 
en  icism.  before  having  properly  read  a  single  book  in  the  Bible, 

or  having  been  tested  in  the  work  of  exposition,  undertake  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  surface  results  of  criticism,  and  swear  by  them 
as  though  they  were  established  facts — who  pronounce  their  dictum 
about  the  Bible  without  being  well  read  hi  the  Bible,  or  having 
learned  anything  of  value  from  it.  How  frequently  has  a  taste 
for  the  Bible  been  destroyed  at  the  outset  by  forcing  upon  the  no- 
tice of  young  men  such  oracular  decisions  of  criticism,  before  they 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  text !  If  it  is  highly 
unpedagogical  to  troidjlc  jnqtils  who  have  not  thoroughly  read  an 
ode  of  Horace  or  an  oration  by  Cicero,  with  criticism  in  connexion 
with  the  explanation  of  the  classics,  it  is  nothing  less  than  sin  to 
disgust  young  theologians  with  the  study  of  the  liible  from  the  be- 
ginning, or,  M'hat  is  worse,  to  lead  them  to  cultivate  a  foolish  self- 
conceit,  by  means  of  depreciatory  criticisms.  It  might  therefore 
be  siifticient  for  the  beginner  at  first  if  he  were  to  make  himself 
accpiaiiited  with  the  tasks  which  criticism  is  to  ])erform,  leaving  the 
practical  employment  of  its  operations  for  a  later  time,  when  he 
shall  have  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  liible,  and  shall 
have  tasted  somewhat  of  its  ])ositive  contents,  even  having  refreshed 
and  nourished  his  sotil  thereby.  This  is  ]>ossibh',  however,  only 
in  the  rugged  way  of  a  thorough  exegesis.  Critical  virtuosity,  as 
Critifaiandex-  Schlcicrmacher  terms  it,  is  to  be  attained  only  as  the 
etretical     skill    result  of  practice  ;'  and  exetjjetical  virtuosity  is  its  neces- 

thf'^    result     of  .    .  ,   ,  i  •    i  ,•      i     '  ^^    ■ 

practice.  sary  prere<iuisite,  ahliougli   neitlicrol    them  can  attain 

to  its  completion  without  the  aid  of  the  other.     Siu-h  recii)rocal  ac- 
tion between  exegesis  and  criticism  is  self-evident,  however.    If  tlie 
choice  of  a  reading  affects  the  interpretatit)n,  or,  rather,  if  it  [no 
'  Schleienniiclicr,  ij  12'1.  n'/ 
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vidos  tlic  matter  for  interprL'tatioii,  it  is  conversely  true  tliat  tlie 
correct  explanation  ol"  a  passage  tliruws  needed  lii^lit  upon  tlie  vari- 
ous readings  wliicli  exist,  s(j  tliat,  not  unfre<|uently,  a  more  accurate 
comprehension  of  the  connexion  inclines  us  to  readopt  a  reading 
which  we  had  rejected,  or  to  reject  one  which  we  believed  ourselves 
uhliged  to  hold,  before  the  passage  itself  was  understood.  The 
authenticity  of  a  book  and  the  acknowledgment  of  its  . 
author  may  likewise  be  affected,  and  suspicion  against  exegesis  act  on 
the  book  itself  be  excited,  by  the  misunderstanding  of  ^^^''*  ^^^^^' 
a  ])assage,  while  a  j)rofounder  ap])rehension  of  the  writer's  spirit 
and  of  the  situation  may  restore  its  genuineness.  Conversely,  a 
superficial  knowledge  respecting  the  authenticity  of  a  book  may  al- 
lay all  questionings,  Avhile  a  thorough  examination  of  the  matter 
may  excite  doubts  warranted  by  the  facts,  and  call  for  a  more  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  j)oints  in  doubt.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
how  necessary  it  is,  first,  in  every  case,  and  before  the  judgment 
has  been  formed,  to  have  regard  to  the  results  obtained  by  others, 
and  in  this  way  to  emj)loy  in  reading  the  Bible  a  text  as  critically 
correct  as  may  be  possible;  but,  second,  while  making  use  of  the 
best  critical  aids  at  command,  to  preserve  unbiassed  the  keenness  of 
our  own  mental  vision  in  the  work  of  interpi'etation. 

History  of  Criticism. 
To  provide  the  history  of  criticism  fully  is  the  task  of  Intro- 
duction.    The  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  which   „.    , 

'      i  Historical 

the  copyists  expended  conscientious  care  (the  syna-  sketch  of  Bib- 
gogue-rolls),  engaged  the  attention  first  of  all  of  the  "''"  *^''"'"*'°'- 
Masorites,  Jewish  scholars,  whose  principal  school  '^''*'  Ma-sontes. 
fl<Hirished  at  Tiberias  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  They 
compared  the  codices,  noted  the  various  readings,  (Keri  and  Chetib,) 
and  even  anxiously  numbered  the  Avords  and  syllables.  To  them 
we  likewise  owe  the  vowel-signs,  ])ointings,  etc.  Among  Christians, 
meritorious  sei'vices  were  rendered  by  Origen  (f  254),  who  com- 
pared the  Greek  versions  of  the  LXX,  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and 
Symmachus  with  the  Hebrew  original  (Hexapla) ;  and  by  Jerome, 
who  improved  the  existing  Latin  version  (Itala)  and  published  a 
version  of  his  own  (Vulgata),  which  soon  came  into  general  use  and 
acquired  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Western  Church.  The  prej- 
udices which  this  man,  usually  so  anxiously  cautious,  was  compelled 
to  encounter  in  connexion  with  this  work,  are  well  known.  The 
"two-legged  asses,"  as  he  terms  his  opponents,  even  went  to  the 
length  of  calling  him  fal^arius,  sacrilesjus,  corrujitor  sanctaruni 
Scripturarum  !     The  New  Testament  was  gradually  collected.     The 
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originals  arc  no  longer  extant.  Tlie  most  ancient  ]\I8S.  do  not  reach 
liack  I'urtlier  than  the  fourth  century.  An  inclination  to  adulterate 
the  text  was  a}»parent  at  an  early  day,  against  which  the  Church  was 
oblige<l  to  guard.  Copies  were  made,  in  the  lirst  instance,  for  the 
use  of  Churches,  and  "without  any  philological  supervision."  It 
was  reserved  for  science  in  later  ages  to  divide  the  different  codices, 
according  to  their  age  (Uncials  and  Cursives),  or  according  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  originated  (Oriental  and  Occidental),  into 
families  and  recensions.     The  most  imi)ortant  MSS.  of 

Most  inii)ni't;illt  ^  .  /a\    • 

Mss.oftiicN.w  the  New  Testament  are.  The  Cod.  Alexandrmus  (A)  \n 
Testament.  ^^^^  British  Museum  at  London  ;  the  Vaticanus  (B)  at 
Rome;  the  Codex  Regius  (Parisiensis) ;  also  the  Cod.  Ephraem  Syr. 
(a  palimpsest)  at  Paris  (C) ;  and  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  (D). 
To  these  must  be  added,  as  of  highest  importaTice,  the  C\)dex  Si- 
naiticus  (x),  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  1859  and  published  in 
1802;  comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  18G0,  4;  18G2,  1,  4;  18(54,  3  (by  Wies- 
eler);  Gott.  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen,  1860,  No.  177;  Prot.  Kirchcnzei- 
txmg,  1862,  No.  50;  Zarncke's  Centralbl.,  1800;  Literaturbl.,  1863, 
No.  69;  Ililgenfeld's  Zeitschr.,  1864,  1,  and  *V()lbeding:  C(mstantin 
Tischendorf,  1802;  Tischendorf,  Die  Sinaibibel,  etc.,  1871.  See 
also  article  on  Sinaitic  Manuscript  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cy- 
clopaedia, and  Ilarman's  Introduction,  Ajipendix.  This  Codex  is 
distinguished  not  only  by  its  age  (Tischendorf  assigns  it  to  the  for- 
mer half  of  the  fourth  century,  which  is,  however,  already  denied 
by  others)  but  also  by  its  completeness,  even  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
])as,  in  the  Greek  text,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  being  included 
in  it. 

But  little  Avas  done  for  criticism  during  the  ^Middle  iVges.     Al- 

cuin,  al)out  A.  I).  802,  imnrovcd  the  X'ulgata  base<l  on 
Biblical    (riti-  '  ^    t  i         i  i      l-  /m       i 

cisiii  in  the   tlic  translation  ot  Jerome,  by  tiie  command  ot  (  harle- 

MiddieAKcs.      nmg,,,^..     New  revisions  were  undertaken  by  Lanfranc 

in  the  eleventh  century  and  Cardinal  Nicholas  in  the  twelfth.     At 

about  this  time  the  Correctoria  biblica  ai)]»eared  (concerning  which 

see  De  Wette,  Einleitung,  p.  los,  .sv/.).    The  work  of  Cardinal  Hugo 

de  St.  Caro  in  the  thirl ecjitli  century,  who  divided  the  Bible  into 

cha])ters,  was  rather  mechanical  than  ci-itical.       "^rhe  division  of  the 

New  Testament  into  verses  was  not   pcrl'oriii('(l  iinlil  llie  sixteenth 

century,  wlien  Robert  Stephens  devised  the  present   arrangement. 

The  undertaking  of  the  Cardinal  Ximenes,  shortly  before  the  liefor- 

mation,  was,  on  tlic  other  han<],  a  magnificent  eoncept  ion,  to  which 

Ave  owe  the  so-called   ('onipluteiisian   Polyglot,  which  was  followed 

bv  those  of  Antwerp,  Paris,  an<l   London,  being  critical  collocations 

r»r  the  text   and   versions  after  the  manner  of  <)i-it,fen.      A  rich  l)ib- 
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Ileal  apparatus  Avas  oivcii  in  tlic  ])rolegomeiia  to  tlio  London  Poly- 
glot (also  piildishc'd  sc'j)arate]y)  of  Brian  Walton  (f  1661).  The 
first  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued 

,        „  /!>      1  V  1         ,         .  First  orltif-al  «'(li. 

by  Erasmus  (basic,  1516)  at  nearly  the  tune  wlien  the  tion  .,f  tiie  New 
Comjihitensian  Polyglot  was  completed.  TL'stument. 

All  this  work  was  text  criticism;  but  the  Reformation  called 
into  life  a  universal  spirit  of  inquiry.  Luther  permitted  himself  to 
form  independent  opinions  respecting  various  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  he  was  rather  influenced  by  subjective  feeling  than 
by  scientific  considerations.  The  progress  of  an  unbiassed  criticism 
Avas  long  hindered  afterward  by  the  strictness  with  which  the  Prot- 
estant Church  clung  to  the  principle  of  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  to  the  idea  of  inspiration  connected  with  that  prin- 
ciple. The  Reformed  Formula  Consensus  raised  even  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  vowel-points  into  a  dogma!  A  new  critical  impulse 
was  given,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Richard  Simon,  who  expressed  inde- 
pendent views,  among  other  things,  with  regard  to  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  etc.  (In  relation  to  him  see  Bernus,  Richard 
Simon  et  son  histoire  critique  du  vieux  Test.,  Lausanne,  1869.)  The 
dogmatists  of  both  Churches  Avere,  however,  unceasing  in  their 
eftbrts  to  fill  up  the  Avay  Avhich  he  had  opened,  to  use  Lessing's  ex- 
pression, "  with  floods  of  rubbish  constantly  renewed."  The  criti- 
cism of  the  text  likcAvise  came  to  an  end,  after  the  age  had  become 
accustomed  to  regard  the  textus  receptus  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  an  authority.  A  new  interest  in  it  was  excited  by  Revival  of  Bib- 
the  Encjlish  scholars  Fell,  Mill,  Bentlev,  and  Kennicott   "<'^'  criticism 

^  '  '  -  '  lu  the  18th  cen- 

(the  latter  in  Old  Testament  criticism).  When  Wet-  tury. 
stein,  having  been  encouraged  liy  Bentley,  Avas  preparing  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Ncaa'  Testament,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  Avas  exposed  to  severe  attacks  of  opposition  (comp, 
Hagenbach  in  Illgen's  Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theologie,  1839,  l)  ;  but 
Bengel  nevertheless  undertook  to  perform  in  behalf  of  orthodox 
theology  Avhat.  Wetstein  had  begun  in  sympathy  Avith  a  more  scep- 
tic.M  habit  of  thought.  While  these  scholars  confined  their  efforts 
more  particillarly  to  the  department  of  text-criticism,  Semler,  on 
the  other  haml,  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  excited 
numerous  doubts  Avith  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  entire  books 
in  the  Bible  by  his  Free  Examination  of  the  Canon.  Beginning 

With  Semler  beixins  the   period  of  independent  re-  "'tii  ^emier of 

.  .      ^  ^  *  /        .  .      tlie     Rational- 

search  in  this  field,  but  also  of  al)use  and  subjective  arbi-   istic  criticism. 

trariness.     Sober  science,  however,  continued  to  pursue  its  assured 

course  in  the  midst  of  such  fluctuations.     On  the  one  hand,  dij^lo- 
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matic  text-criticism  coiitiuuccl  to  gain  in  sottk'il  principles  and  in 
historic  groiuul  through  palcograi)hic  researches  which  were  st-eadi- 
ly  prosecuted,  through  the  comparison  of  3188.,  etc.,  and  various 
systems  were  developed  in  this  direction,  upon  which  the  processes 
of  criticism  rest.  (The  labours  of  Hug,  Griesbach,  Schulz,  Scholz, 
Laclnuaim,  Tischendorf.)  On  the  other  hand,  inquiry  was  more  in- 
telligently directed  toward  the  several  parts  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  canon.  Single  books  in  either  Testament  were  at 
first  attacked,  without  the  recognition  of  any  definite  principle,  but 
rather  under  the  influence  of  the  ijcrsonal  ini])ressions  of  critics; 
but  the  investigation  gradually  secured  firmer  points  of  connexion 
with  historical  facts.  The  inquiry  has  been  chiefly  directed  upon 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  the  Prophets,  (the  sec<md 
part  of  Isaiah,  Daniel.)  the  Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels,  (their  origin  and  relation  to 
each  other,)  the  Pastoral  epistles  and  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Second  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  New.  Such  fragmentary  operations  do  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  that  has  been  gone  over,  however;  but  after  the  latest  spec- 
The  Tiibingen  ulative  (Tiibingen)  school,  Baur,  Zeller,  Schwegler,  et 
temiency critics.  f,i^  ]i;|,]  attempted  an  historical  construction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  its  jtrincijiles,  it  inv<)lve(l  the  entire  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  books  in  the  critical  i>rocess  of  disintegration  connected 
with  that  attempt,  assigning  most  of  them  to  a  later  date,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  charging  them  with  subserving  tendencies  which 
are  not  always  reconcilable  with  the  purity  of  purpose  belonging 
to  an  a])OStle.  It  can  be  confidently  attirmed  that  despite  the  bold, 
though  often  Avidely  divergent,  conclusions  of  the  more  recent 
critics,  (Tlilgenfeld,  Volckmar,  Ilolsten,  Overbeck,)  genuine  science 
can  still  hold  an  assured  footing  for  a  further  advance  in  the  service 

of  truth. 

The  leadcrshi])  in  biblical  criticism  was  successfully  maintained 
by  English  scholars  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for 
eightv^years  (1657-1 V:^).  'I'lu'  tif"<l>  volume  of  Brian  Waltim's 
London  Polyglot  contained  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  six 
languages,  witli  a  large  collection  of  varioiis  reading.**.  He  did  not, 
however,  undertake  to  form  a  revised  text.  Bishop  Fell  (1025- 
1686)  added  much  to  this  stock  of  critical  mnterial,  and  was  besides 
the  friend  at  .1  i);itr..n  of  Dr.  .b-lin  .Mill  ( 1  Ct.')-!  707.)  Thirty  la- 
borious years  were  spent  by  .Mill  on  his  (ireek  'IVstament.  He  re- 
collated  all  the  codices  used  by  Waltoii  for  the  London  Polyglot, 
and  accumulated  a  mass  of  readings  from  mniiy  sources,  which  he 
fxhibits  in  his  prolegomena.      "Of  llic  criticism  of  tlic  New  Testa- 
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nu'iit  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  Mill,"  says  Scrivener,  "it  may  be 
said  that  he  found  the  edifice  of  wood  and  left  it  marble."  llich- 
ard  Bentley  (l 662-1 74J)  projected  a  revision  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  never  completed.  We  can  readily  con- 
jecture what  his  extraordinary  critical  sagacity  would  have  accom- 
plislied  in  this  field.  From  the  time  of  Bentley  little  was  done  by- 
English  scholars  in  Xcw  Testament  criticistn  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregclles  issued  from  1H57  to  1872  hisi 
Greek  Testament  from  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  from  ancient 
versions.  Tregclles  bases  his  text  on  a  small  number  of  manuscripts. 
Frederick  Henry  Scrivener  has  contributed  a  valuable  Introduction 
to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (Cambridge,  1861,  1874). 
Messrs.  Westcott  and  Hoi-t  have,  since  the  appearance  of  the  revised 
English  Testament,  puldished  a  text  which  has  been  long  in  pre])a- 
ration,  and  also  a  companion  volume  containing  an  appendix  and 
introduction  to  their  work.  Although  the  revisers  of  the  English 
Testament  have  not  attempted  "  to  construct  a  continuous  and 
complete  Greek  text,"  the  text  adopted  by  them  has  been  published 
by  their  secretary,  E.  Palmer.     (Oxford,  1881.) 

1.   CrilicaUij  revised  portable  editions  of  the  Old  Testament  of  recent  date} 

♦Biblia  hebraica  maiiualia  ad  praestt.  cditt.  edita  a  Job.  Simonis.  Halle,  1752,  1T67, 
1822,  1828.  Various  books  of  tbis  edition  (Genesis,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  etc.)  bave 
also  been  separately  publi.sbed. 

*  Biblia  hebraica  digessit  et  graviores  lect.  variett.  adj.  J.  .Jahn.    Vien.,  18t>6.    4  voU. 

Ed.  4.,  1839. 
Biblia  hebr.  ad  Eb.  v.  d.  Hooght  ed.  nov.,  recogn.  et  emend,  a  Judah  d'Alleniand. 
Lond.,  1825. 

*  Biblia  hebraica  ad  optim.  editt.  fidem  sunima  diligentia  ac  studio  recensa.    Basileae^ 

1837.     (Largely  after  van  der  Hooght.) 

*  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  text  and  other  critical  apparatus  for  the  Old  Test.  cnmp. 
Franke,  p.  90,  sqq.  ;  Rosenmiiller's  Handl)uch,  and  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Test,  (de  Wette's, 
g.  76,  s(iq.)\  Strack,  Prolegomena  critlca  in  Vetus  Test.  Hebr.,  quibus  agitur,  I.  de  codicibus  et 
deperditis  et  adhuc  exstantibus,  II.  de  textu  biblioruin  hebr.  qualis  talmudistarum  temporibua 
luerit.  Lips..  1873.  Ancient  versions :  a)  (Jreek  (the  Alexandrian  of  the  so-called  seventy  trans- 
lators, and  those  by  Aquila,  Symmachus.  Theodotion,  etc.) ;  b)  Oriental  (the  Syriac  [Peshito], 
Ethiopic  [ed.  by  Dillmann],  Egyptian.  Arabian,  Armenian,  Georgian);  ci  Latin  (ante-Hierono- 
mian  [Itala],  Vulgate) ;  d)  Slavic :  e)  Chaldee  Paraphrases ;  comp.  de  Wette,  §.  39,  sqq.  Concern- 
ing the  Hexapla  of  Origen  comp.  ibid.,  §.  4.5,  .s<y(/. :  F.  C.  Tischendorf,  Anecdota  sacra  et  profana 
ex  oriente  et  occidente  allata  sive  notitia  codicum  graecorum,  arabicorum,  syriacorum,  etc., 
cum  excerptis  multis  maximam  partem  graecis  et  3.")  scripturarum  antiquissimarum  exemphs. 
Lips.,  1861.  4. 

Older,  and  usually  large,  editions  of  the  old  Testamt-nt :  (de  Wette,  §.  9.5.  Rosenmiiller.  I, 
189  ff.  Benj.  Kemiicott,  dissertationes  super  r<itione  textus  hebr.  V.  T.  in  libris  editis.  Latine 
vertit  et  auxit  W.  Abr.  Teller.  Lips.,  17.57-65.  2  voll.) :  von  Soncino  (1488-94),  in  der  complu- 
tens.  PolygloUe  (1514-17),  Bomberg  I.  (1518-21),  Bomberg  II.  (1.525),  S.  Miinster  (Froben,  15.36), 
R.  Stephan  I.  (]5.39-4;3),  R.  Stephan  II.  (1544-16),  Plantinus  (1566-71-84),  E.  Hutter  (1587),  J.  Bux- 
torf  (1611-18,  1619,  etc.),  J.  Athias  (1561),  Jablonsky  (1699,  Handausg.),  van  der  Hooght  (1705. 
Lend.,  1822.  Handausg.),  Opitz  (1709),  Michaelis  (1720,  Handausg.),  Houbigant  (1753),  Kennicott 
1776,  80).  Reineccius  (1725,  Handausg.).  Duderlein  u.  Meisner  (1793). 
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D*3in31  D'S'SJ  miri-  Bllilla  hetir.  sec.  ciiitt.  Atliiae,  J.  Leusdeni,  Jo.  Simonis,  impr. 
Eberh.  van  ilcr  Hooght  rec.  A.  Ilalin.     Kd.  ster.     Lips.,  1831-39. 

Biblia  hebr.  ad  optiinas  editiones,  imprimis  Eb.  van  der  Hooght  ex  rec.  A.  Hahnii  im- 
prcssa  (cur.  K.  W.  Laudschreiber ;  praef.  est  E.  F.  K.  Kosenmuller).  Ed.  stereot. 
Lips.,  1834-38.    12. 

D'3in3"l  D^X^IJ  miri-  Biblia  hebr.  ad  optinias  editt.  expressa.  Curavit  et  indices 
nee  nnn  elavem  raasoreticam  add.  C.  G.  Giul.  Theile.  Ed.  stereot.  Lips.,  1849. 
(Genesis,  Tsalms,  Job,  Isaiah,  etc.,  also  published  separatel.v.)    Xew  ed.     1859. 

Testament  utrumq.  edd.  Theile  et  Tischendorf  (V.  T.  hebr. ;  N.  T.  gr.)  Lips.,  1850. 
2d  ed.,  1862. 

Cnpn  "IDD-     Vien.,  1852. 

*  Polyglottcnbibel,  Zum  prakt.  Handgebrauch.  Prepared  l)y  Dr.  Rud.  Stier  and  Dr. 
K.  G.  W.  Theile.  A.  u.  N.  T.  Bielef.,  1846-55.  5  vols.  3d  ed.  of  the  0.  T.  and 
4th  ed.  of  the  N.  T.,  1863-64.  (Embraces  the  Original,  the  LXX,  the  Vulgate, 
Luther's  translation,  and  the  most  important  various  readings  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em versions.) 

Separate  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Pentateuchus  in  usum  scholarum   academicarum  ex  editione  utriusque   testamenti 

Tauchnitziana  separatim  edendum  curavit  C.  G.  G.  Theile.     Lips.,  1861.    Ed.  ster. 
Liber  Geneseos  sine   punctis  exscriptus  curavcrunt  F.  Muehlau  et  Aem.  Kautzsch. 

Lips.,  1868. 
Liber  Genesis.     Tcxtum  Masorethicum  accuratissime  cxprcssit,  e  fontibus  Masorae 

varie  illustravit,  notis  criticis  confirmavit  S.  Huer.     Praefatu,s  est  Fr.  Delitzsch. 

Lips.,  1869. 
Jesajae,  Liber,  n^yti'^  "12D-  Textum  Masorethicum  accuratissime  cxprcssit,  e  fontil)U9 

Masorae  varie  illustravit,  notis  criticis  coutirmavit  S.  Baer.     Praefatus  est  Fr. 

Delitzsch.     Lips.,  1872. 
Liber  Psalmorum  hebraicus.     Textum  Masorethicum  accuratius  quam  adhuc  factum 

est  expressit,  brevem  de  accentibus  metricis  institutionem  praeniisit,  notas  criticas 

adjecit  S.  Baer.     Praefatus  est  Fr.  Delitzsch.     Lips.,  1861. 

a)  Large  Editions  of  tlic  Scjituagint : 
Y.  T.  ex  versione  LXX  intcri)M'.  —  i")st  (irabc  et  Lee  ed.  J.  J.  Breitinger.     Turic, 

1730-32.     4  voll.    4. 
Y.  T.  graecum,  cum.  var.  Icctt.  edd.  K.  IIoliiics  ct  Par.sons.    Ox.,  17'.18-1827.    5  voll.  f. 

li)  Manual  Editions: 
\.  T.  Graec.  ex  versione  LXX  una  cum  libris  ajjocr.  cd.  Ch.  Rheincccius.     Lii)9., 

1730-57. 
Y.  T.  gr.  juxta  LXX  interprr.  cur.  L.  v.  Es.s.     Lips.,  1821.     Ed.  nova,  1855. 
Y.  T.  gr.  juxta  LXX  interprr.  ed.  J.  .\.  Jagor.     Par.,  1834. 
Y.  T.  gr.  juxta  LXX  int.  Textum  Vatic,  emendatins  e<l.,  argumenta  et  locos  N.  T. 

parall.  notavit,  lect.  var.  sul)j.,  comment,  isag.  jjractexuit  ('.  Ti.<chcndorf.     Lips., 

1850.     2  voll.     Ed.  4.      186'.).     Eil.  5.      1H75. 
For  tlie  history  of  this  versicm :  Aristcae  historiu  LXXll  interprr.;  gr.  et  lat.     Oxon., 

1692.     (New  ed.  in  Merx'  Archiv  I,  3.      1868.)     Comp.  the   works  of  Ilody,   van 

Dale,  Ussher,  Yoss,  u.  A.     Cump.  Winer,  llaudb.  d.  tlicol.  Lit.  P.    49. 
L.  T.  Muecke,  de  origine  vers.  LXX  interprr.     Zullidi.,  ITS'.t. 
Thier.iich,  de  Penlateuchi  versione  Alcxandriua.      Erl.,  IH.ll. 
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Eilitioiis  of  till'  Vulf^iito: 

Biblia  S.  vulg.  edit,  ad  cone.  Trid.  piiu'sciiptuiii  I'liu-iid.  et  a  Sixto  V.  recop^n.  Rohq., 
Io90.    fol. 

Biblia  S.  vulg.  ed.  Slxti  V.  jussu  rec.  et  ausp.  Clementis  VIII.  ed.     Rom.,  1593-4. 

Portable  editions  by  L.  van  Ess  (Tiib.,  1822-24.  3  Bde.),  J.  H.  Kistemaker  (Miinst., 
182:!-46),  B.  Galura(Innsbr.,  1834-35.  3  Bde.  4.),  B.  Loch  (Regensb.,  1849.  2.  Aufl., 
ebend.,  1867  ff.),  J.  F.  v.  Allioli  (Landsh.,  1853),  Fleck  (Neiie.s  Test.     Lpz.,  184U). 

Important  for  critical  purposes :  Codex  Amiatinus.  N.  T.  latine  interprete  Hieronymo, 
ex  celeberrimo  cod.  Amiatino  omnium  et  anticiuissimo  et  praestantissimo  nunc 
jirimum  ed.  Const.  Tisdicndorf.  Lips.,  1850-54.  Codex  Fuldensis.  Novum  Testa- 
nientum  latine  interprete  Hieronymo  ex  manuscripto  Victoris  Capuani  cdidit.  pro- 
legomenis  introduxit,  comnientariis  adornavit  Ernest.  Ranke.     Marb.,  1808. 

The  Gothic  version  by  Ultilas,  with  parallel  (ireek  and  Latin  versions,  by  H.  Mass* 
mann.     Stuttg.,  1855. 

2.  Editions  of  the  Xew  Testament.^ 
Novum  Testamentum  graece,  recogn.  atque  insign.  lectt.  varietat.  et  argument,  notat. 
subjunxit  G.  Chr.  Knapp.     Halle,  1797,  1813,  1822,  1830.     Ed.  5.     1840. 

*  N.  T.  graece.      E  rec.  Griesb.  nova  vers.  lat.  illustr.,  indice  brevi  praecip.  lectt.  et  ia- 

terprett.  diversitatis  indice  instr.,  auct.  H.  A.  Schott.     Lips.,  1805,  1811,  1825. 

Ed.  4.     1839. 
N.  T.  graece.     Ad  fidem  optimor.  librr.  rec.    J.  A.  II.  Tittmann.     Ed.  ster.     Lips., 

1820.     28.     Ed.  nov.  cur.  A.  Hahn,  1840;   18(jl. 
N.  T.  textum  gr.  Griesb.  et  Knappii  denuo  recognovit,  delectu  variet.  lectt.  testim. 

confirm.,  adnott.  tum  criticis  tum  exegeticis,  indicibus,  etc.,  instruxit  J.  S.  Vater. 

Halle,  1824. 
N.  T.  graece.     Ex  rec.  C.  Laehmanni.     Ed.  ster.     BeroL,  1831. 
N.  T.  graece  nova  versione  lat.  donatum  ed.  F.  A.  Naelie.     Lips.,  1831. 
N.  T.  graece  et  latine.     Ex  rec.  Knappiana  adjeetis  variis  Griesb.  et  Lachm.  lectioni- 

bus  ed.  A.  Goeschen.     Lips.,  1832. 
N.  T.  ad  optt.  librr.  fidem  rec.  A.  Jaumann.     Miin.,  1832. 
X.  T.  graece,  ex  recogn.  Knappii  emendatius  ed.,  C.  G.  Guil.  Theile.    Ed.  ster.     Lips., 

1841.     Ed.  7.,  1858.     Ed.  8.     1865.     Ed.   11.     1875.     Also  in  Greek  and  Latin 

(Vulg.)  1854,  and  Greek  and  German,  1852,  by  the  same  puldishers. 
N.  T.  gr.  et  lat.  (Vulg.)  ed.  F.  X.  Reithmayr.     Miin.,  1847. 

*  X.  T.  graece.     Textum  ad  fidem  antiquorum  testium  recensuit,  brevem  apparatum 

criticum  una  cum  var.  lectt.  Elzeviriorum,  Knappii,  Seholzii,  Laehmanni  subjunxit 

C.  Tischendorf.     Lips.,  1841,  1848,  1849.     7th  ed.,  1859.     8th  ed.,  1869-72. 

Editio  stereotypa.     Lips.,  1850.     Ed.  nova,  1873.     (A  good  manual  edition.) 

X.  T.  gr.     Par.,  1842.   12  ;  gr.  et  lat.,  ed.  Jager  et  Tischendorf.     Par.,  1842. 

'H  Kaivii  dtm^r/Kr].    X'.  T.  graece,  recens.  inque  usum  aeademicum  omni  modo  instruxit 

C.  Tischendorf.     Lips.,  1855,  1861.    16.     Edit.  5.,  ibid.,  1867.     Ed.  9.     1876. 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  das  X".  T.  griechiseh,  naeh  den  besten  Hiilfsmitteln  kritiseh  revidirt, 

mit  einer  deutschen  L'ebersetzung  (see  Commentaries). 

'  For  the  history  of  the  N'.  T.  text  eomp.  de  Wette,  II,  §.  27.  ><qq. ;  with  regrard  to  versions,  see 
?.  10,  sf/i^.  Poly^lotts:  a)  the  Comphitensian  (1514-17);  b)  Antwerp  (1569-72);  c)  Paris  (164.51; 
d)  London  (by  Walton,  1657).  Comp.  Franke,  p.  139.  sqq.  With  regard  to  the  different  rhussesof 
editions  d.  such  as  exactly  reproduce  the  text  of  a  given  JtS. ;  2.  such  as  are  based  upon  severa! 
MS?,  and  other  helps;  and  3.  such  as  merely  reproduce  earlier  editions  with  unimportant 
changes) :  and  also,  with  reference  to  the  so-called  Textus  Receptus  (vulgaris*  of  the  Elzevir  edl- 
tlon,  comp.  Danz,  S.  19,  and  tlie  works  there  mentioned,  Franke,  p.  161,  hqq. 
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N.  T.  praece  ad  fidcm  potiHsimum  cod.  Vat.  rec,  riiil.  IJiittinann.     Lips.,  1856,  1862. 

Edit.  :).,  ibid,  (without  date). 
Ti'staiuentimi  novum  trifilottum,  graece,  latino,  germanioe  .  .  .  ed.  Tiseliendorf.    Lips., 

1854.    4.     Edit.  2.,  KS)15. 
N.  T.  tetragloltuu).     Airlietypuni  grnecuni  c.  ver.-ionil)us  vulgala  latina,  germanica 

Lutheri  et  angliea  autlienlica,  in  usuni  nianualem  edend.  cuiaverunt  C.  G.  G.  Theile 

et  R.  Stier.     Bielef.,  1855.     Edit.  2.     1858. 
'H  KOivT]  6ia-&TiKTj.     Nov.  Test,  ad  tidein  Codit-is  Vaticaiii  ediderunt  A.  Kuenen  et  C.  G. 

Cobel.     Lugd.  Bat.,  1860. 
Novum  Testamentum  Vaticanum.     Post  Angt'li  Mail  alit)ium(iuc  imperfectos  laborea 

t'x  ipso  eodice  edidit.  Tiseliendorf.     Lii)s.,  1867. 
Bibliovum  saerorum  graecus  codex   Vaticanus  studiis  Caroli  Vercellone  et  Joscphi 

Cozza  editus.     Tom.  V,  (contains  the  N.  T.)     Fol.     Rom.,  1869. 
Testamentum  Nov.  i)ost  Lachmannum  et  Ti.schendorfium  ad  fidem  optimorum  libiorum 

denuo  diligenter  recognovit  leetionumiiue  vaiietatem  notavit  Aug.  Ilahn.     Edit. 

ster.     Lips.,  1861. 
*  Bildiorum  Codex  Sinaiticus  Petropolitanus.     Auspiciis  aug.  Imperatoris  Alexandri 

II.  ex  tenebris  protraxit,  in  Euroi)am  ti'anstulit,  ad  juvandas  saeras  litteras  ed. 

Constantinus  Tischendorf.     4  voll.     letro]).,  1862.     (A  costly  lil)rarv  edition.) 
A  cheaper  edition  is  Testamentum  Novum  Sinaiticum  s.  Nov.  Test,  cum  typist.  Bar- 

nabae  et  fragmentis  Pastoris  ex  eodice  Sinaitico,  etc.     Lips.,  1863.'     8vo.     1864. 
E.  Reuss,  Bibliotheca  Novi  Testament!  (iraeci,  Brunsvigae,  1872,  gives 'a  descriptive 

list  of  all  the  published  editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Sini<>J>!«:f. 

Synopsis  evv.   Matth.,  Marc,  et  Ltic,  una  cum  iis  Jo.  pericopis,  quae  hist.  pass,  et 

resurr.  Chr.  coniplectt. ;  textum  recogn.  etc.,  J.  J.  (iriesljach.     Hal.,  1776-'.'7-18(i9. 

St.  John's  Gospel  is  wanting  in  the  1st  ed.,  1774. 
Synopsis  evv.,  etc. ;  ex  rec.  Griesb.  odd.  W.  M.  L.  do  Wette  ct  F.  Luecke.     Berol, 

1818,  1841.    4. 
Synopsis  Mt.,  Mc.  ct  Luc.  c.  Jo.  jicric.  ])arallclis,  ed.  M.  Roedigcr.     Hal,,  182'.'-S'.t. 
R.  Anger,  Synopsis  evv.  Mt.,  Mc,  Lc.  cum  locis  qui  supersunt  parall.  literarum  et  tra- 

ditt.  evv.  Irenaeo  antiquiorum.     Lips.,  1851.     Ed.  2,  1863. 
C.  Tischendorf,  syn.  ev.  ex  4  evv.  ord.  chron.  concinnata.     Lips.,  1851  ;  ed.  4,  1878. 
J.  II.  Friedlieb,  quatuor  evv.  in  hai'moniam  redacta.     Vratisl.,  1847. 
H.  N.  Clausen,  cpiat.  evv.  tabulae  synojjticae.     Havn.,  182'.». 
Sevin,  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  synoptisch  /.usammengestellt.     Wiesb.,  1866. 
Synoj.ses  in  German  by  H.  Planck  (G.itt.,  180'.t),  Fr.  A.  Beck  (Berl.,  1S26).  G.  C.  R. 

Matthiii  (Gott,  1826),  J.  (Jchringer  (Tiib.,  1842),  P.  J.  Sin.ller  (Augsl).,  1852). 
A  HarnKmy  of  the  (Jospels  by  Sevin,  1867. 
Upon  the  whole  of  this  richly  emlowed  l)rancli  <.f  literature  comp.  Hasc,  Leben  Jcsu 

(4th  ed.     Lp/..,  1S54),  pj).  2(»-26. 

'  Older  editions  of  llic  New  Test.,  aside  from  those  contained  in  tlie  Polyjrlotts :  (Comp. 
de  Wette.  «.  41.  «w.> ;  .",  l)y  Krasiiius  (iniC,  I.^lll,  l.V.'e,  l.V,'r.  l.Wr.i,  :!  l).v  Kol'crl  St.-pti.Mis  (IMf,.  l.-.4i), 
ISTm),  4  Inrifer  eds.  tty  Th.-odorr  Mcza,  (iiiil)llslied  by  Stephens,  irii;.-),  l.WJ.  I.W.I,  and  l.">i»Si,  and 
fi  smaller.  l.').'i('.-!ll  ;  upon  llic  W  eil.  of  Stephens,  as  improved  hy  Heza,  depends  the  authority  of 
the  so-eahed  Texlus  Heeeptlis;  .lohn  Kell  (followin>r  the  London  I'oly^flott,  HiT.'it.  .lojni  Mill 
(17(i7i,  KCisier  (l~10-2:^),  .).  A.  Henjfel  ri7:i4 ;  repuliHshed  in  iiianua!  eds.  ITMi).  175.^  I7i>-'.  177(),  and 
hy  his  son,  Krnst  Hentrel,  in  17!K)),  .1.  J.  Wet.sfein  (17r>i  ;  new  ed.  hy  l.otze.  Uoltenl.,  IH-'ill.  I-arjfer 
critical  editions  of  more  reeent  date:  *.I.  .1.  (irleshach  (llalle,  1771.  177.-..  -J  vols. :  I.eips..  ISiW, 
1W»7,  4  vf.ls.).  Chr.  Kr.  Malthill  (17H.VHH.,  F.  C.  Alt.T  (17St;,  I7k7).  Aii.lr.  lUr.'h  (Kss,  tsdl),  David 
S<-huI/,  (Grlesh.  T.  Herl.,  1H-,'7),  M,  A  Seliolz  (],]y/..,  WW.  K.  I.aclmiami  u.  I'll.  Hiillinann,  dierl. 
1842,  lav).   2Bde,),  E.  v.  iMiiralt  (llaiiih.,  1840,1848).  \\.  (;reetille|il  ii.  .1.  1'.  Kimles  (I'liilad..  IH.M*. 
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3.    Tlieoreticn]  workx  on  Criticism  and  Critical  JIilpn.^ 
L.  Cappelli  Critica  siicra  s.  ile  variis  quae  in  saciis  V.  T.  lil)iis  occurrunt  Icctionibus 

libri  VI.     Kec.  imiUis(iiif  aniinadverss.  au.Kit  G.  J.  L.  Vogel.    Vol.  1.     Hal.,  1775 

Voll.  2,  3,  ed.  J.  G.  Seharfenberg.,  1778,  1786. 
J.  J.  Griesbaeli,  syinbolae  critieae  ad  ?uppl.  et  corrig.  varlaniin  \.  T.  lectt.  collec- 

tiones.     Hal.,  1785-93.     2  voll. 

Coninic'iitarius  ciiticus  in  textum  graec.  \.  T.     Jen.,  1798-1811. 

J.  G.  Keiihe,  coinnientaiiiis  crit.  in  X.  T.     3  Tom.     Gott.,  1853-tj'2. 

*  F.  Solileierniaclier,  Hernieneutik  u.  Kritik  niit  bes.  Beizit'liiiiig  aiif  X.  T.,  pnblisheil 

by  Liicke.     Berl.,  1838.     (Vol.  2  of  the  Xaehl.  zur  Tlifol.) 
•f  J.  JI.  A.  Lohnis,  Grundziige  d.  bibl.  Hernieneutik  und  Kritik.     Giessen,  1839. 
Convenient  for  .students :   *  Quellensaiunilung  zur  Gesi'liiehte  des  neutestamentlichen 

Kaiiou  bis  auf  Hierunynuis,  published  l)y  J.  Ilirchhot'er.     Zuriuh,  18-1-1. 

ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAX    LITERATURE. 

1.  Critical  Editions  of  the  Old  Tcstantent  in  Hebrew. 

An  Interlinear  Hebrew-English  Psalter.  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  with  a 
closely  literal  English  Translation  under  each  word.  8vo,  pp.  240.  London, 
1882. 

Davidson,  Samuel.  Revision  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Synopsis 
of  Readings,  Revised  from  Critical  Sources.     8vo,  pp.  234.     London,  1882. 

Hahn's  Hebrew  Bible.  New  ed.  Revised  by  Isaac  Leeser  and  Joseph  Jaquett.  8vo. 
Philadelphia. 

Hebrew  and  English  Psalms.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  the  Au- 
thorized Translation  of  1611.  In  parallel  columns.  8vo,  pp.  100.  London, 
1882. 

Hebrew  Psalter.     32mo.     Andover,  1864. 

Hughes,  Joseph.  The  Prophecy  of  Joel.  The  Hebrew  Text  printed  Metrically,  with 
a  new  English  Translation  and  Critical  Notes.     8vo.     London,  1882. 

Letteris,  Myer  Levi.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  Revised  and  carefully  Examined.  With  a 
Key  to  the  Masoretie  Notes.     8vo,  pp.  1404.     New  York,  1872. 

Modern  Polyglot  Bible  in  Eight  Languages.  Giving  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  Vulgate,  and  a  Series  of  the  best  European  Translations.  To  which  is 
added  the  Peshito-Syriac  New  Testament,  with  Tables  of  the  various  Readings  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  the  Greek,  and  Syriac  New  Testaments,  etc.  Crown 
folio.  2  vols.     London,  1882. 

Qvnn  "IDD-  The  Book  of  Psalms,  in  Hebrew  and  English.  Arranged  in  Paral- 
lelisms.    Andover,  1862. 

The  Hebrew  and  English  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Consisting  of  the  Orig- 
inal Hebrew  Text,  and  the  Authorized  English  Version.  With  Appendices  and 
Clavis  to  the  Masoretie  Notes.     4to,  small.     London,   1882. 


'  See  the  more  general  critical  and  philological  works  of  Valesius  (1740),  Heumann 
(1747).  Morell  (1768),  J.  Clericus  (1778),  Beck  (1791).  in  Ast  (in  the  work  mentioned 
under  Hermeneutics,  at  the  end).  "  A  barely  sufficient  guide  (to  New  Test.  Criticism) 
is  found  partly  in  the  prolegomena  to  the  critical  editions  (by  Bengel,  Wetstein,  etc.) 
and  is  partly  contained  in  that  olla  podrida  to  which  the  title  of  Introduction  to  the 
New  Test,  is  commonly  applied."  Schleiermacher,  §.  123,  note.  Hence  comp.  the 
literature  under  Introduction,  supra. 
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Tlie  Hebrew  Bil)le  of  the  Polvj^dot  Series.     The  Text  after  Van  tier  Ilooght.     Also 

the   various  Readings  of   the   Samaritan   Pentate\ieh.     Svo,    pp.    035.      London, 

1882. 
Wahon's  Polyglot.     Biblia  Sacra   Polyglotta.     Edidit    Prianus    Waltonus.     6   vols., 

folio.     With  Castell's  Lexicon  Ileptaglotton,  Hebrew,  Chuld.,  Syr.,   Samar.,  etc. 

2  vols.,  folio.    Together,  8  vols.,  folio.     Uio7-69. 
Wright,  C.  H.  H.     The  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew ;  with  a  Critically  Revised  Text, 

various  Readings,  and  Grammatical  and  Critical  Notes.     Svo.     London,  1859. 

2.    Critical  Editions  of  the  Scptitaffint. 

Hexaglot  Bible ;  compising  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
the  Original  Tongues  ;  together  with  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  (of  the  New 
Testament.)  the  Vulgate,  the  Authorized  English  and  (ierman,  and  the  most 
approved  French  Versions,  arranged  in  parallel  columns.  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  (to  be 
completed  in  B  vols.)     4to.     London,  1871-3. 

Septuagint  Text,  with  Variorum  Readings.     5  vols.,  folio.     London,  1880. 

The  Greek  Septuagint.  With  an  English  Translation  in  parallel  columns.  4to. 
London,  1882. 

The  Septuagint  according  to  the  Vatican  edition.  Together  with  the  real  Septuagint 
Version  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocrypha,  including  the  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  and 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  Principal  Texts  in  which  it  is 
Current.     8vo,  pp.  958.     London,  1882. 

The  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tables  of  the  Various  Readings 
of  the  Alexandrine  Text,  and  the  Septuagint  according  to  the  Vatican  Text.  Svo, 
pp.  689.     London,  1882. 

Tischendorf,  Constantinus.  Vetus  Testamentum  Graece  Juxta  LXX.  Interpretes. 
Svo.     Leipsic,  IStV.t. 

Vetus  Testamentum,  Graece.  Juxta  LXX.  Interpretes.  Pp.  lOSS.  Oxford,  1859. 
(Gives  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  in  parallel  columns.) 

3.  Editions  of  the  Vnlr/ate. 
The  Latin  Bible.     Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata  E.litionis  Sixti  V.  et  Clemcntis  VIII.     Svo, 

pp.  773.     London,  1882. 
The  Vulgate  New  Testament,  compared  with  the  Douay  Version  of   1582.     Parallel 

columns.     Small  4 to.     London,  1882. 

4.    Critieii!  Editions  of  the  New    Testonunt. 

Alford,  Henry.  The  Greek  Testament,  with  a  Critically  Revised  Text ;  a  Digest  of 
various  Readings,  etc.,  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  (Jomnientary.  4  vols.,  Svo, 
pp.  civ,  924  ;  Ixxxvii,  723  ;  cxxix,  435  ;  cclxxxviii.  750.     London,  1808. 

Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes.  Abridged  by  B.  H.  Alford.  Svo.  Lon- 
don, 1809. 

Bagster's  Large  Print  (Jreck  Testament,  with  various  Readings  from  Griesbach, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  and  references  to  Parallel  Passages.  Svo. 
London. 

Critical    New   Testament,  (Jreck    and  Knglish,    containing  the   Greek    Text   of 

Scholz,  with  Readings,  both  Marginal  and  Textual  of  Griesbach,  and  variations  of 
Stephens,  Beza,  and  the  Kl/.evir.     lOmo,  pi).  624.     New  York,  1808. 

Bloomfield,  S.  T.  The  (Jreek  Testament  with  Knglish  Notes,  Critical,  Philological, 
and  Exegetical.     2  vols.,  Svo,  i.p.  029,  031.     Philadclpliia,  1808. 
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Buttz,   Henry   A.     Tlie  Epistle  to  tho  Koinaus  in  (Jieek,  etc.     With  References   to 

the  New  Tc:-taineut  Grannnars  of  Winer  and  Buttnian.     8vo.  pp.  42.    New  York, 

1876. 
CambrirJge  Greek    Testament.     E.\   Editione    Stephani    Tertia,    1550.     I'inio.     Cam- 
bridge. 
Codex  Vaticanu.s.     Novum  Testamentum  Graece  ex  Anti(iui.<sinio  Codiee   Vatieano 

edidit   Angelas  Mains  S.  R.  E.  Card.     Ad   fidem  Editionis  Romanae  Accuratiud 

Impres.suin.     8vo,  pp.  502.     London,  1859. 
Cowper,  B.    H.     Codex  Alexandrinuti.  H  KAINH  AIAGHKH,  etc.     Ad  Fidem  Ip^ius 

Codicis  Denuo  Accuratius  edidit.     8vo.     London,  1866. 
Dobbin,   Orlando  T.      The   Codex   Montfortianus.      A  Collation  of   this  Celelnated 

MS.  throughout  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  the  Greek  Text  of  Wetstein,  and  with 

certain  MSS.  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Svo,  pp.  280.     London,  1882. 
Fairbairn,    P.      The    Pastoral   Epistles;    the    Greek   Text   and  Translation.     12mo. 

New  York. 
Green,  T.  S.     The  Twofold  New  Testament.      A  newly-formed    Greek  Text,  with 

new   Translation   into   English.     In    parallel   colunms.     4to,  pp.   466.     London, 

1882. 
Grinfield,    E.    V.       Novum    Testamentum    Graecum,    Editio   Hellenistica.      Scholia 

Hellenistica  in  Novum  Testamentum.     4  vols.,  Svo.     London,  1843— 48. 
Hahn,   A.     Greek  Testament,  edited  Ijy  E.  Robinson.     12mo,  pp.  536.     New    York, 

1842. 
Hansen,  E.  H.     The  New  Testament.     The  most  Ancient  MSS.  of  the  Original  Greek, 

printed  in  parallel  columns,  with  a  Collation  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex.     3  vols.,  Svo. 

London,  1880. 
Major,  J.  R.     The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark,  in  the  Original  Greek,  with  a  Digest 

of  Notes  from  various  Commentators.     16mo.     London,  1871. 
New  Testament,   Griesbach's  Text,  with    the  various  Readings  of   Mill  and   Sholz, 

Marginal  References,  and  Parallels,  and  a  Critical  Introduction.     12mo,  pp.  650. 

London,  1859. 
Novum  Testamentum  Textus  Stephanici,  A.  D.    1550.      Accedunt  variae  Lectiones 

editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmannii,  Tischendorfii,  et  Tregellesii.     Curante  F.  H. 

Scrivener.     18mo.     Cambridge,  1872. 
Scrivener,  F.  H.     An  Exact  Transcript  of  the  Codex  Augiensis,  a  Graeco-Latin  MS. 

of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  etc.,  etc.     With  a  Critical  Introduction.    Svo.     Cambridge, 

1859. 
A   Full  Collation  of   the    Codex  Sinaiticus,    with    the   Received    Text    of   the 

Xew  Testament;  to  which  is  Prefixed  a  Critical  Introduction.     16mo.     London, 

1867. 
Bezae  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  being  an  exact  copy,  in  ordinary  type,  of  the  cele- 
brated Uncial  Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts,  etc.,  etc.     With  a 

Critical  Introduction,  etc.     Svo.     Cambridge,  1864. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graecum.     18mo.     New  York. 

Stuart,  C.  E.    Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  for  English  Bible  Students. 

2d  ed.     Revised  and  Corrected.     The  Authorized  Version  compared  with  Critical 

Texts.     Svo.     London.  1882. 
The  Codex  Zacynthius.     Edited  by  S.  P.  Tregelles.     Folio.     London,  1882. 
The  Englishman's  Greek  New  Testament.     Giving  the  Greek  Text  of  Stephens,  1550  : 

With  various  Readings  of  Elzevir,  1624,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles, Alford,   and  Wordsworth ;    with  an  Interlinear  Literal    Translation.     To 

which  is  added  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611.     Crown  Svo.     London,  1882. 
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The  Greek  Testament.     With  the  Readings  adopted  by  the  Revisers  of  the  Author- 
ized Version.  16mo,  pp.  560.     Oxford,  1881. 
The  Xew  Testament.     Greek  and  English,  in  parallel  columns.     Edited  by  J.  Schole- 

field.    New  edition  with  Marginal  References.    By  Dr.  Scrivener.     Itinio.    London, 

1880. 
The  New  Testament.     Greek  Text.     Ex  Editione  Stephani  Tertia.     IGmo.     London, 

1880. 
Tiegelles,  S.  P.     A  Collation  of  the  Critical  Texts  of  Griesbach,  Sholz,  Lachmann, 

and  Tischendorf,  with  the  Received  Text.     8vo,  pp.  96.     London,  1882. 
The    Greek  New    Testament,    edited    from  Ancient   Authorities.     5  parts,  4to. 

London,  1879. 
Westcott,  B.  F.,  and  Hort,  F.   J.  A.     The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Philip  Schaflf.     12mo,  pp.  580.     New  York,  1881. 
AV'ordsworth,  Chris.     The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek.     With  Notes  and 

Introductions.     2  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1866. 

5.   Sipiupscs  and  Harmonies. 

Alexander,  Wm.  Lindsay.  The  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments.    12mo.     London,   185::!. 

Andrews,  Samuel  J.  The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  Earth.  Considered  in  its  Historical, 
Chronological,  and  Geographical  Relations.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv,  624.  New  York, 
1868.  (A  harmony  of  the  Gospels  with  each  other,  and  with  contemporary 
history.) 

Buck,  D.  D.  The  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  Being  a  Harmonized  Com. 
bination  of  the  Four  Gospel  Histories  of  the  last  Year  of  the  Saviour's  Life.  12mo, 
pp.  293.     Philadelphia,  1869. 

Calvin,  John.  A  Harmony  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Tianslated  by  Rev. 
W.  Pringle.     3  vols.,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1845. 

€lark,  George  W.  A  new  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English,  according  to  the 
Common  Version.     12mo,  pp.  365.     New  York,  1870. 

Fuller,  J.  M.  The  Four  (Jospels.  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Harmony  from  the  Text 
of  the  Authorized  Version  ;  with  four  maps.     12mo.     New  York,  1875. 

<jardiner,  Frederick.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  according  to  the 
Text  of  Tischen<iorf,  with  a  Collation  of  the  Textus  Recei)tus,  and  of  the  Texts 
of  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tregelles.     Revi.>ied  ed.,  8vo.     Andover,  1882. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English,  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion.    Svo,  pp.  287.     Andover,  1871. 

Diatessaron.     The  Life  of  our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Gospels.     Itliuo,  pp. 

259.     Andover,  1871. 

Greswell,  Edward.  Dissertations  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels.     2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  618,  654,  708,  93o.     Oxford,  l.s;i7. 

Haley,  John  W.  An  Examination  of  the  Alleged  Discrepancies  of  the  Biide.  With 
an  Introduction  liy  Alvali  Hovey.     Svo,  pp.  xii,  AT-'..     Andover,  1882. 

Macknight,  James.  Harnioiiy  of  the  Gospels  with  Paraphrase  and  Notes.  2  vols., 
Svo.     Lon<lon,  1  sl'.i. 

Robinson,  Edward.  \  ilnriiumy  of  tlic  Fuur  (iospds  in  Greek,  according  to  the 
Text  of  Halm;  newly  ar.angcd,  with  Explanatory  Note.s.     Svo.      Boston,  1868. 
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SECTION  xvin. 

II  EKM  ENEU  TI  CS. 

ti.  Seyffarth.  iihor  Begriff,  Anordnung  und  Umfang  der  Hermeneiitik  des  N.  T.  (Lpz.  1«24\ 
womit  jedoch  zii  versrlck'heu  die  Receiis.  in  Winors  und  KnETPlhardts  Journal  Bh.  4.  S.  3-^4  ff. 
A.  Tlioluok.  iiber  den  Mangel  an  Uebereinstlnununar  untcr  dcii  Auslfirein  des  N.  T.  (tlieoL 
Studien  und  Kritiken  .latirg.,  1832,  S.  325).  Planck's  8acred  riiiloli«y  and  Interpretation,  trans- 
lated by  Turner ;  Kitto's  Cyclopivdia,  vol.  il,  p.  20.  For  a  very  full  history  anti  bibliography, 
see  Terry's  Hermeueutics,  Part  III. 

Biblical  Hermeneutics  treats  of  tlio  principles  on  which  Scripture, 
is  to  be  explained.  These  principles  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  same 
Definition  of  that  apply  to  any  work  of  human  origin,  and  Ilermen- 
Hermeneutios.  eutics,  as  a  theological  science,  differs  from  the  science 
in  its  general  (philosophical  and  philological)  character  simply  with 
regard  to  the  o1)ject  upon  which  it  is  emj)loyed.  In  this  connexion 
the  peculiarly  religious  character  of  the  Bible  certainly  demands 
recognition. 

Hermeneutics  from  kgnrjvevo)  (which  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Hermes  of  the  ancients')  is,  in  Schleiermacher's  language,  an  art- 
doctrine  ;  "for  the  complete  understanding  of  a  discourse  or  writ- 
ing is  a  work  of  art,  and  requires  a  technical  ap})aratus."  "^  It 
Distinguished  Stands  in  an  inverted  relation  to  rhetoric,  in  so  far  as 
from  rhetoric.  ^\^q  latter  is  dependent  on  logic  ;  for  while  the  logical 
part  of  rhetoric  furnishes  the  laws  by  which  our  thoughts  are  to  be 
connected,  arranged,  and  presented,  Hermeneutics  teaches  how  to 
apprehend  the  given  discourses  or  writings  of  another  person,  and 
how  to  follow  and  interpret  them.  In  proportion  as  the  logically 
ordered  thinking  in  a  discourse  or  book  becomes  clear,  as  it  will 
when  the  matter  to  be  imparted  is  developed  before  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  or  reader  in  a  well-arranged  style,  will  the  need  of  ex- 
planation and  of  an  art  of  explanation  be  small  ;  for  which  reason, 
e.  //.,  purely  mathematical  lectures  need  no  hermeneutics  if  defini- 
tions are  first  understood.  But  when  the  logic  is  hidden  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  when  the  words  do  not  represent  mere  fornndas  and 
figures  (the  expression  of  magnitudes),  but  are,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjec^t  under  consideration,  the  not  fully  a<le(piate 
signs  of  a  ])rofoundly  a)»])rehended  original,  wlu-ii  they  are  the 
bearers,  b(jrrowed  from  the  world  of  sense,  of  ideas  which  are  in- 
visible, there  arises  the  need  of  an  interpreter  who  shall  know 
how  to  trace  l)ack  to  the  original  i<lea  the  letter  which  was  tirst 
correctly  a])))reh('nd('d  through  the  mechanical  ])rocessi's  of  gram- 
mar, and   wh(t  shall   thus  restore    the  written   or  spoken  word,  so 

'See  (hx'n/.er,  Syiiibolik,  i,  [ip.  '.t-ir):   IJtl.')  .siyy.  ;  ii,  p.  1117. 
'  Sclileierniaetier,  {^  llj'i. 
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that  it  becomes  for  the  reader  or  hearer  wliat  it  was  to  the 
writer  c»r  speaker  from  wliom  in  tlie  fresliness  of  its  originality  it 
emanated. 

For  this  reason  tlie  aneients  ah-eady  joined  divination  to  lier- 
meneuties  ;  and  this  lilcewise  indi<"ates  Avhy  an  exj)Osition  according 
to  ruU's  of  art  is  more  necessary  with  poets,  epigrammatists,  and 
poetizing  philosophers,  tlian  with  simple  prose-writers.'  Works, 
moreover,  that  belong  to  a  distant  age,  and  are  written  causes  which 
in  a  lantjnafre  which  has  itself  jiassed  throucrh  many  his-   '^''^\''.    '"''''"®' 

'^_    _  '^  _  _'  s>  J  neutics  neces- 

torical  vicissitudes,  are  more  likely  to  engage  the  atten-  sary. 
tion  of  hermeneutics  than  writings  and  discourses  belonging  to  our 
own  times,  whose  meaning  is  more  apparent  to  us  by  reason  of  their 
nearness.  And,  lastly,  the  allusions  contained  in  a  discourse  or 
writing  will  need  a  key  to  their  interpretation,  in  proportion  as  they 
bear  upon  individual  matters,  which  is  especially  the  case  in  episto- 
lary compositions.  If  we  apply  these  considerations  to  the  Bible, 
it  will  appear  that  it  needs  the  art  of  hermeneutics  in  each  of 
these  regards.  Few  books,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  form  of  expres- 
sion, fall  so  much  behind  their  Avealth  of  contents,  and  ^^^  reasons 
few,  accordingly,  belong  so  fully  to  the  class  of  pregnant  why  the  Bible 
writings,  as  do  these  modest  envelojjments  of  supreme  its  interpreta- 
ideas.  Luther  strikingly  likens  them  to  the  swaddling-  '*°°- 
clothes  in  which  the  Christ-child  lay,  and  the  great  Reformer 
was  led  to  use  the  expression  that  the  words  in  Scripture  are  not 
merely  "written  Avords,  but  living  words,"  whence  it  becomes  a 
frequent  necessity  to  read  between  the  lines.  But  the  Bible  at  the 
same  time  shares  with  all  Avorks  of  antiquity,  including  the  less 
pregnant  also,  the  fortune  of  having  been  written  in  times,  and 
a,mong  a  people,  into  whose  circumstances  we  must  enter  and  live, 
and  in  languages  with  whose  spirit  and  expression  we  must  become 
familiar,  if  we  desire  to  accurately  understand  what  is  written.* 

'  "  There  is  no  lack  of  examples  in  our  own  experience  of  an  author's  mind  being, 
e.  ff.,  exalted  to  such  an  intuitive  penetration  of  its  object  as  to  be  enabled  to  speak 
of  it  with  an  unusual  pregnancy  of  word  and  meaning  which  his  own  reflection  is  un- 
able to  resolve  into  details ;  it  even  happens  that  when  he  descends  from  his  intuitive 
center-point  to  his  ordinary  level  of  thought,  his  own  woik  will  appear  like  a  strange 
object,  respecting  the  development  of  whose  meaning  he  finds  as  much  difficulty  as 
do  others." — J.  T.  Beck,  Enil.  in  das  Syst.  d.  Chr.  Lehre,  p.  253.  An  example  is  found 
in  Hamann. 

'■^  "  He  who  would  interpret,  needs,  by  drawing  as  near  as  may  be  possible,  to  de- 
scend to  the  condition  of  the  first  readers  and  hearers." — Lutz  (Hermeneutic).  "  Pour 
ne  pas  errer  sur  le  sens  que  nous  appelous  exterieur,  il  faut  avoir  une  idee  precise  de 
la  langue  des  auteurs,  je  veux  dire  de  la  valeur  des  signes  et  des  formes  de  cette 
langue,  compares  aux  formes  et  aux  signes  correspondants  de  notre  propre  huigue. 
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How  thorou<?hly  individual,  too,  is  the  Bible,  never  dealing  in  ab- 
stract generalities,  always  singling  out  the  concrete  instance,  the 
special  condition  and  its  needs,  the  disposition  and  mode  of  culture 
of  persons  and  coniinunitii's  !'  How  natural,  then,  that  we  should 
seek  to  obtain  a  key !  This  can  be  no  magic  key,  however,  which 
some  angel  must  bring  down  from  the  third  or  the  seventh  heaven, 
or  whose  possession  is  restricted  to  a  sacred  caste  ;  but,  generally 
The    key    tc   spfaking,  the  same  art  has  its  application  here,  which 

the  Bible  to  be  yj^,jj,^  ]f^,  employed,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  a 

found   m  her-  i      J       '  o 

meneutu-s.         historico-logical   method  of   estimating  the  ])ast,  upon 

every  work  that  requires  explanation.      This   art  belongs   to   the 

higher  dei)artment  of  the  science  of   language,  of  philology,  and 

lience  of  applied  philosophy. 

Biblical     her-       ^^  ^^  ^  theological  science  merely  in  its  special  appli- 

meneuticb     a  cation  to  this  obiect,^  for  every  rule  established  by  the- 

branch  of  gen-      i.,,  .»         ,  ..  r^io-^ 

erai  herme-  ological  hermeneutics  tor  the  exposition  ot  the  bcript- 
neiitics.  ^YQ^  must  be  based  upon  the  general  principles  of  her- 

meneutics or  deducible  from  them,  and  all  that  can  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  Bible  is  that  such  principles  l)e  properly  applied. 
Arbitrary  dej)arture  from  them,  or  making  so-called  "exceptions  to 
such  rules,"  is  never  beneficial.  When  the  latter  course  is  fol- 
lowed the  pro])er  inference  is  that  the  general  law  itself  has  not 
been  a))prehended,  or  that  confusion  or  a  misconception  is  in- 
volved. Should  a  one-sided,  scanty  legislation  confine  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  to  the  purely  external  meaning  of  the 
letter  so  exclusively  as,  while  considering  the  notation  of  the  let- 
ter (the  grammar),  to  forget  the  notation  of  the  spirit,  should  it 
designedly  seek  to  blot  out  the  individuality  and  originality  of  an 
authoi-,  in  order  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  forms  which  reveal  a  rich 
fulness  of  ideas,  the  vaguely  outlined  shadows  of  abstract  common- 
jdaces,  it  will  of  course  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  seeing  those 
who  are  not  content  witli  siicli  meagre  fare  foi-sake  its  school  and 
Kul>mit  themselves  to  the  impression  of  an  undefined  feeling.  This 
is  a  result  the  more  likely  to  come  to  pass  because  of  the  failure 

En  d'atitrea  termes,  il  faut  savoir  a  (|uol  taiix  il  faiit  prendre  Ic  mots  principaux,  (lui 
revieiinent  le  plus  souvent  et  eiitrent  dans  le  jjassages  Ics  i>lus  iniiiortaiits." — Vinet 
(Honriilikifiue),  p.  124. 

'  Cornp.  Sclil('i(!rmaeher,  ij  1.3.T:  "  Tlie  explanaliDM  of  llie  New  Tcstaini'iit  Scriptures 
is  especially  ilifficult,  both  on  account  of  the  naluic  of  llicir  coniciils,  ami  hy  reason 
of  external  conditions." 

'  Schleiermacher,  §  1.37,  sy.  It  is  evident  that  wiiliin  this  s[)cci(ically  hihlicnl  her- 
meneutics, another  and  yet  more  special  (Old  and  New  Test.,  I'auline,  Johanneau,  etc.) 
may  he  conceived  of  and  «i-ou;.'ht  out.      Cuinp.  il>.,  ;;  \',Ui. 
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of  such   teachers  to   instil  tlie  scientific  principles  sought  at  their 
hands. 

If  henneneutics  has  regard  to  the  deeper  psychological  fea- 
tures of  the  writers  to  be  explained,  whether  they  occupy  the  field 
of  poetry,  philosophy,  or  religion,  and  if  it  establishes  as  the  lead- 
ing principle  that  be  only  is  competent  to  correctly  ai)preciate  an 
author  whose  mind  possesses  elements  related  and  analogous  to  that 
autlior's,  or,  at  least,  who  has  learned  how  to  think  himself  into  the 
mental  state  of  his  author,'  it  certainly  has  also  the  right  to  require 
an  unconditional  sulunission  to  its  rules  on  the  part  of  the  expositor 
of  the  Bible.  All  the  wanderings  of  the  so-called  allegorical  in- 
terpretation find  their  excuse  in  narrow  hermeneutics,  whether  of 
the  orthodox  or  the  rationalist  letter,  and  may  be  corrected  and 
finally  laid  aside  by  the  application  of  the  true  science  of  spiritual 
exposition.* 

The  science  of  hermeneutics  could  not  be  formed  before  frequent 
experiments  in  interpretation  had  been  made,  and  such  . 

practice  had  resulted  in  the  more  or  less  conscious  ap-  growth  of  her- 
plication  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  which  were  de-  ™'^°'^"  ^'^^• 
veloped  in  the  way  of  practical  exposition.  Even  then  it  remained 
"an  aggregate  of  separate,  often  valuable  and  praiseworthy,  obser- 
vations," ^  rather  than  a  systematic  art,  "whose  precepts  M'ould  con- 
stitute a  system  resting  upon  clear  principles  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  thought  and  of  language."  This  experience  belongs 
alike  to  general  and  biblical  hermeneutics. 

'  "  Who  will  the  poet  understand  must  journey  into  poet-land."  Luther  already 
observed  that  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  are  thoroughly  plain  to  him  alone  who  has  lived 
with  shepherds,  and  that  he  alone  can  properly  understand  Cicero's  epistles  "who  has 
served  twenty  years  in  a  first-class  regiment."  Lutz  observes  similarly  (in-  Herme- 
vent!k-),  "  The  contents  (of  the  Scripture)  are  understood  only  by  him  who  apprehends 
and  values  them  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  saved  by  Christ  and  out  of  interest  for 
the  Christian  Church."  Comp.  also  Schenkel,  Dogmatik,  i,  p.  327,  and  Krauss,  Be- 
deutung  des  Glaubens  filr  die  Schrifta^idegung. 

■  Diestel  {infra),  p.  YVS,  justly  observes,  in  opposition  to  one-sided  tendencies  in 
exegesis,  that  only  an  all-sided  illumination  can  do  justice  to  the  object  to  be  ex- 
plained. He  designates  (1)  the  rational,  (2)  the  historico-philosophical,  and  (3)  the 
religious  principles,  as  elements  which  must  interpenetrate  each  other  in  any  truly 
theological  method  of  investigation.  At  the  same  time  we  are  to  remember  that  "  an 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  people  of  God  will  continue  to  be  a  far-off 
goal  that  twinkles  in  the  distance,  so  long  as  human  development  shall  continue ;  and 
in  the  same  measure,  even  as  Christianity  likewise  can  never  be  exhausted,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it,  in  its  depth  and  fulness  can  only  represent  a  constant  approxima- 
tion toward  the  highest  ideal." 

^  Schleiermacher,  Outline  of  Theology,  §  133.  See  also  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
to  S  140  inclusive. 
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SECTION  XIX. 
EXEGESIS. 

Exegesis,  as  an  art  prodnct,  accomplishes  that  for  which  herme 
Deflnition  of  neutics,  the  theory,  lays  down  the  rules,  and  toward 
exegesis.  which  the  Other  auxiliary  sciences  direct  their  efforts, 

namely,  the  exposition  of  holy  Scrij)tures,  based  on  comprehension 
of  the  languages  and  antiquities  involved. 

Reference  must  be  made  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  the  terms 
in  common  use,  though  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances  the  usage 
is  arbitrary.  The  words  ep/iT/veta  and  t^i^yrjmg  have  at  bottom  the 
, .  .      ...     same  meaninsx  ;  but  execresis  has  come  to  denote  the 

Distniguished  o  ?  r> 

from  herme-  action  of  the  expositor  himself,  and  hermeneutics  the 
neut  cs.  theory  of  the  art  of  exposition. 

In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  exegesis  includes  both  the  inter- 
inciudes  both  pi'etatiou  and  the  explication  of  Scripture.  The  former 
interpretation    of  these  confines  its  endeavors  solelv  to  the  apprehend- 

and    explica-      .  ..  ,,  .i'.*-!.' 

tion.  ing  of  facts  narrated  by  an  author,  or  ot  doctrines  pre- 

sented by  him,  in  a  purely  objective  light;  while  the  latter  brings 
them  into  relation  with  other  facts  or  doctrines,  or  possibly  with 
the  judgment  of  the  expositor  himself  with  respect  to  the  facts  as 
stated,  or  the  doctrines  as  presented.  Mere  interpretation  will,  ac- 
cordingly, be  less  susceptible  to  influence  from  the  indivi<lual  views 
of  the  expositor  than  exj)licati()n,  which  is  more  ojx'ii  to  the  infu- 
sion of  elements  derived  from  his  subjectivity.  The  former  cor- 
res])onds  to  translation,  and  is  its  authentication;  the  latter  finds  its 
expression  in  paraphrases. 

We  follow  the  accepted  usage,  though  it  might  well  be  reversed, 
since  the  expositor  in  fact  does  nothing  more  than  simply  explain 
the  meaning  and  throw  light  upon  what  is  dark,  while  the  inter- 
preter still  further  subdivides  and  spreads  out  the  matter  that  has 
been  explained.'  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  ])reacher  that  he  knows  how 
to  interpret  a  text  when  he  not  oTily  clears  u])  what  is  dark  to  the 
mind,  but  when  he  at  the  same  time  develo])s  in  every  direction 
what  has  1)een  made  plain,  for  the  ])urj>ose  of  a  fuller  miderstand- 
ing  of  it.  In  the  terminologv  of  the  science,  however,  the  words 
liave  come  to  be;ir  the  :ibove  signitication.      The  work  of  the  bittr- 

'Comp.  Ei)frhar(l,  Sfinon.  llitndiiortirhucli,  s.  v.  erkliiren,  auslegen,  deuten,  p.  101  ; 
Ast,  p.  1S4:  "To  ex|)liiin  is  to  develop  and  lay  down  the  meaning;  for  explanation 
presumes  understanding  and  rests  upon  it,  since  only  what  has  been  rightly  eonceived 
and  comprehended,  wliat  is  understood,  can  be  imparted  and  ex|)lained  as  such  to 
others." 
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prcK  is  cntU'J  wlicu  the   :uitli()i's  ineuniii!^  has  been  simply  stated,' 

€.  (/.,  when  it  has  been  shown  that  he  records  a  niir-   „^     . 

•^  '  .  .  , ,  The   functions 

aele,  or  that  he  teaches  a  certain  doctrine.     Tlie  com-   of  the   inter- 

mentator,  however,  goes  further,  seeking  to  understand  [he'*"^.on"nen- 
how  the  author  came  to  narrate  and  leach  as  he  does,  tator  distin- 
Ile  compares  him  with  himself,  M'ith  his  contempora- 
ries, with  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  whicli  he  lived  (historical,  as 
contrasted  with  merely  grammatical  exjjosition),  and  he  finally 
brings  practically  what  he  has  ascertained  into  connexion  with 
the  sum  total  of  tlie  facts  possessed.  This  will  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  pure  objectivity  in  connection 
with  exegesis.  Interpretation  must  certainly  remain  independent 
of  every  existing  dogmatical  system,^  and  it  has  become  interpretation 
increasingly  so  in  recent  times.  Rationalism  es])ecially  should  be  inde- 
has  ceased  to  dispose  of  miracles,  by  perverting  them,  dogmatical sys- 
in  the  way  of  an  exegesis  framed  to  favor  its  system.   '^*^"'^- 

It  would  even  appear  that  the  negative  tendency  of  the  present 
day  finds,  in  connection  with  its  so-called  avoidance  of  predisposi- 
tion, a  special  pleasure  in  placing  a  greater  burden  in  this  respect 
on  the  biblical  writers  than   is  admitted  to  belong  to   r^^^    so-caiied 

them  by  an  unpreiudiced  exegesis,  in  order,  however,   avoidance     of 
1  -.     •        T  f  11  1  -     ,         "predispo- 

lt  must  be  admitted,  to  afterward  throw  overboard  the   sition"  aprej- 

whole,  as  being  without  substance  and  meaning.  But  ^^^^^' 
this  very  absence  of  predisposition  is  governed  by  a  prejudice,  that 
of  "  modern  culture,"  and  this  has  its  influence  upon  exposition, 
even  though  the  interpretation  may  not  be  affected  thereby.  In- 
stead of  (piietly,  and  with  unbiassed  spirit,  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  the  exposition  assumes  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
writer  at  the  beginning,  and  treats  him  with  injustice.  The  school 
which  occupies  the  purely  grammatical  and  historical  point  of  ob- 
servation, and  abstains  from  judging  at  all,  avoids  such  impas- 
sioned courses,  and  its  position  is  certainly  more  Avorthy  of  respect 

'  On  the  distinction  between  sense,  signification,  and  understanding,  see  Schleier- 
macher,  Hermeneutik,  p.  41. 

-  *'  To  ascertain  the  contents  of  Scripture  in  obedience  to  the  accepted  views  of  the 
Church  remains,  despite  all  exceptions  and  provisos,  a  dishonest  procedure  from  the 
outset,  by  which  we  have  before  we  wek,  and  find  what  we  already  have." — Meyer, 
preface  to  Krit.-ezeyet.  Haridh.,  2  ed.,  p.  12,  sq.  "Seek  to  discover  the  real  meaning 
of  your  author  by  the  use  of  all  proper  means  at  your  command  ;  lend  him  nothing 
that  is  yours,  but  take  nothing  from  what  is  his.  Never  insist  upon  what  he  should 
say,  but  never  be  alarmed  at  what  he  does  say." — Riickert  (see  Rheinwald,  Repfi-t. 
1839,  5.  p.  97).  Comp.  Kling  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1839.  Bengel  cries  to  the  expositor 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  similar  language,  "  Non  timide,  non  temere,"  and  adds  the 
counsel,  "  Te  totum  applica  ad  textum  et  totum  textum  applica  ad  te." 
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in  botli   a  moral   and   a   scientific    light.     But   is  it  satisfactory? 
Does  not  the  ultimate  and  really  scientific  profit  consist 

Arelipioiisdis-    .  ^  .  ,  ,  -,    •     -,  it  i 

position  cssen-  111  tvansfoniiing  what  learned  industry  has  discovered 
Ti'<4t  inter're-  "'^*^  ^  ])ossession  of  the  mind  ?  Why  concern  myself 
tation  of  the  about  an  author  who  is  nothing  to  me,  and  who  confers 
nothing  upon  me,  and  with  whom  I  am  not  inwardly 
conscious  of  being  in  any  wise  connected  ?  As  only  a  poetic  intel- 
lect is  capable  of  interpreting  a  poet,  so  is  a  religious  disposi- 
tion the  only  one  that  can  apprehend  and  understand  a  religious 
waiter,  or,  more  particularly,  only  a  Christian  intellect  can  cor- 
rectly render  a  Christian  author.  And  as  the  letters  of  an  ab- 
sent member  of  the  family  are  understood  in  their  profoundest 
meaning  at  home,  while  the  stranger  finds  in  them  a  mere  surface 
matter  too  tedious  for  consideration,  so  is  it  with  these  writings  of 
n^        ....  the  mft  conferred   by  love  divine.'     The  exegete  will 

The    spirit    of  »  •'  _  ,      ® 

the  true  exe-  accordingly  reveal  the  bottom  of  his  heart  in  the  man- 
^^  ^'  ner  in  wdiich  he  explains  his  author,  and  his  subjectivity 

will  be  a  disturbing  element  so  long  only  as  it  remains  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  key  tone  of  the  si)irit  of  the  Bible.^  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  exegete  must,  from  the  first,  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  his  own  thoughts.  He  should  retain  sufficient  men- 
tal independence  and  freedom  from  ])rejudice  to  j)roperly  esti- 
mate the  personal  peculiarities  of  his  author,  and  whatever  may 
belong  to  his  individual  culture,  his  relations  to  his  age,  etc.  He 
may,  in  one  respect,  occupy  a  position  above  his  author,  while  in 
another  he  must  be  subordinate  to  him.     Here,  too,  a  living  inter- 

'  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you  that  Lonl  [{yroii  would,  with  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
Heluew  lan<^uage,  luive  given  a  rendering  of  the  ehief  penitential  psalm  of  David 
(the  ;ifty-first)  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  graniinarians."  Ura- 
breit  (Review  of  Tlioluck's  Comment  zu  <l.  J'sn/mm,  in  Sfiitl.  n.  Kril.,  1815,  1,  p. 
177). 

^ "  He  who  lacks  a  profound  ;tp]trcliciisi(in  and  a  living  conception  must,  with  every 
degree  of  technical  skill  for  interpreting  Nature  or  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  as 
well  as  the  Old  Testament  that  \\v  may  ])ossess,  remain  a  ))ungler  who  gnaws  away  at 
the  shell  and  never  penetrates  to  the  intellectual  heart  in  which  the  idea  sparkles  in 
its  everlasting  truth."  rnd)reit  in  S/iid.u.  Kril.,  1H82,  No.  :i,  ]).  (ir)!).  Usteri  (Coimn.  iihcr 
d.  Brief,  and.  (hdndr,  \i.  vi)  expresses  a  similar  o])inion  :  "  It  a])peais  to  me  that  the 
grammatico-historical  principle  is  merely  \\h'  conditio  sitic  gun  iioti,  or  the  negative  rule 
of  interpretation  ;  the  jjositive  task  of  the  exegete  seems  to  me  to  reipiire,  so  to  speak, 
that  he  should  sink  himself  wholly  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  in  order  that  the 
picture  drawn  in  the  Scripture,  with  its  accessories  of  time  and  ])hne,  may  afterward 
i)e  held  up  before  the  reader's  eye  in  the  light  of  his  researches  in  language  and 
matters  of  fact."  Comp.  Hillroth,  Conini.  :.ii  d.  Iirii/i>i  n.  d.  Coriii/Inr,  p.  v.;  Liicke 
in  Stud.  n.  Krit.,  lK:il,  4,  i)p.  7t>H-71  ;  Schleiermaeher,  //•rm.,  y.  r>(t:  hnnson, Oott  tr 
d.   Gesc'iir/ilf,  p.  122,  .svyy.  ,■   Krauss,  xii/irn. 
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action,  a  sympathetic  yielding  to  tlie  j<j)irit  of  the  work,  and  an 
incorporation  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  with  what  hefore  existed, 
are  nei'iled  to  further  the  exposition.'  It  is  apparent,  as  a  general 
trutli,  tliat  exegesis  is  not  finished  at  one  eftbrt.  He  who  complete  exe- 
reads  an  author  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  hundredth   ^^''^^   ^i'^Pf"'!- 

'  etit  (ju  spiritual 

time,  will  explain  him  otherwise  than  he  who  reads  but  growth. 
once.'  Such  multifarious  intellectual  activity  in  the  work  of  exegesis, 
such  harmonizing  of  the  grammatico-historical  with  the  higher,  ideal, 
and  sympathetically  religious  interpretation,  has  been  termed  panhar- 
monic  interpretation,  ((Termarus),  and  sul)sequently  the  waine  j)»ei(- 
■tjitft/'e  has  come  into  favor  (Beck).  The  word  is  of  no  importance; 
but  our  age  largely  feels  and  acknowledges  that  while  the  human 
standj)oint  must  be  retained  in  the  ex])laining  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  Scriptures  (which  will  ever  be  the  necessary  barrier 
against  all  the  perversions  of  superstition),  the  Holy  Spirit  himself 
must  in  the  final  instance  be  the  real  interpreter  of  his  words,  the 
angelus  interpres  who  opens  for  us  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.^ 

SECTIOX  XX. 

THE    APPLICATION    OF    EXEGESIS. 

The    application   of  the  Scriptures   finally  should   carefully   be 

distino;uished  from    both   the    interpretation   and   the   „   . 

P .  .  .  ^  .      Scnpture,wheii 

exposition  ;  for  while  it  is  based  upon  the  former,  it  interpreted,  to 
yet  belongs,  according  to  its  nature,  to  a  different  de-  appued!^"'^^"^ 
partment — the  practical. 

The  holy  Scriptures  were  at  first  explained  for  devotional  pur- 
poses— the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New,  and  both 
the  New  and  the  Old  by  the  Church  fathers,  although  some  among 
the  latter  already  began  to  distinguish  between  practical  and  sci- 
entific exposition.  It  is  still  the  office  of  exegetical  study  to  pro- 
duce fruit  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
schools  to  serve  the  exegesis  of  the  pulpit,  a  principle   practical  exe- 

often  overlooked  from  a  spirit  of  scientific  supercilious-   gesis  the   re- 
sult of  r*-"  ""•• 
eutiflc. 


ness.     But  is  scientific  exegesis  to  arovern  itself  from  the 


'  So  Liicke  also  speaks  of  a  mental  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  exegete  to  wi- 
merse  himself  in,  and  to  emerge  from,  the  spirit  of  the  work  he  seeks  to  explain 
Comp.  Herm.  Schultz,  Uber  doppelt.,  Schriffsi7m,  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1866,  1,  p.  37). 

-  Thus  Luther  boasts  that  he  had  read  the  Bible  through  twice  a  year  for  several 
vevirs,  and  that  he  had  each  time  beaten  off  a  few  more  fruits  from  its  branches  and 
twigs. 

^  According  to  Luther  (comp.  Liicke's  Supplement  to  Xeander  in  his  N.  T.  Herme- 
neHtik\  or,  according  to  Flaccius,  "  In  order  that  God  himself  should  remain  the 
supreme  Lord  and  Judge  in  all  controversies  and  debated  questions."  In  Pelt  p 
175. 

10 
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outset  by  the  demands  of  the  pulpit,  so  as  to  at'cciit  from  the  start 
the  idea  tliat  tlie  interpretation  which  will  best  j»roni<)te  the  work 
of  ediiieation  is  the  true  one?  Or  is  a  special  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion (with  Kant '),  the  churchly-practical  (or,  in  his  langnaije,  the 
moral),  to  be  established  beside  the  scientific  in  such  a  way  that  both 
shall  remain  independent  of  each  other?  Neither  of  these.  Prac- 
tical exegesis  must  result  from  scientific,  and  a  conscientious 
preacher  will  present  no  interpretation  to  the  people  which  cannot 
be  scientifically  justified.  Such  an  interpretation  could  lay  no 
claim  to  the  title  "  moral,"  but  would  be  thoroughly  immoral,  like 
every  thing  that  is  not  of  the  truth.  The  preacher  should,  how- 
ever, bring  the  truth  oi  Scripiure  to  bear  in  every  direction 
upon  the  religious  needs  of  the  age  and  congregation.  lie  should 
Process  by  eliminate,  from  the  immediate  surroundings  in  which 
whichexegesis  ^^  •     f^u^d  bv  the  exegete,  the  passage  of  Scripture 

IS  made  prac-  •{  o        '  r  »      ^  i 

ticai.  Upon  which  his  remarks  are  based,  and  without  donig 

violence  to  its  original  meaning,  should  endeavor,  now  to  generalize 
its  teaching,  and  again  to  apply  it  to  the  most  individual  and  spe- 
cial matters,  so  as  to  transform  what  is  outwardly  and  historically 
given  into  a  picture  of  inward  states,  and  into  an  exponent  of  the  pres- 
ent situation;  for  Avhat  was  said  to  the  Churches  at  Rome,  Corinth, 
Philippi,  etc.,  is  still  said  by  the  Spirit  to  the  Churclies  of  to-day. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  serious  confounding  of  ditlercnt  de- 
partments for  scientific  exegesis  to  ap])rehend  the  statements  im- 
mediately in  their  subjective  ap}»lication   to  human   conditions, •'  as 

'^  licHyion  inncrhalh  d.  Grenzen  d.  blosseii  Vernnnft,  Konigsh.,  '2  ed.,  17'.'4,  p.  158, 
sqq.  ;  per  contra,  KoseniuuUei's  Bentcrkunyen,  Efl.,  IT'.' J. 

■^  This  applies  especially  to  the  Old  Test.,  where  it  is  the  task  of  exejiesis  to  appre- 
hend the  writer  from  out  of  his  own  age,  and  to  eoniprehend  even  the  so-called  Mes- 
sianic sections  in  theii'  immediate  liistorical  surroundings.  While  it  furnishes  the 
threads  which  lead  over  into  the  New  Test.,  it  must  yet  refer  their  connection  to  other 
branches,  and  never  should  "  Old  Test,  exegesis  in  its  known  scientific  and  artistic 
limitations  lie  confoundeil  with  the  retrogressive  Christian  iuipiiries  which  have  their 
starting-point  in  the  New  Testament,"  (Umhreit,  supra,  against  v.  Meyer  and  his 
school).  A  difl'erent  view  in  Kurtz,  (rCKch.  drx  Allni  Bitndfx,  \).  8:  "The  nature  of 
projihecy  is  entirely  misunderstood  when  its  j)i'iucipal  importance  is  found  in  the 
service  it  renilers  to  Christianity — in  which,  of  course,  all  prophecy  comes  to  its  ful- 
filment— by  attesting  its  divine  origin.  Christianity  would  be  in  an  unfortunate  pre- 
dicament, were  it  still  unable  to  dispense  with  the  attestation  derived  from  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  predictions,  and  it  would  l)e  even  worse  for  prophecy  were  it  to  remain 
without  meaning  and  significance  until  himdreds  or  thou.sands  of  years  should  have 
passei]  away.  Prophecy  is  designed — every  other  signification  is  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate to  this — to  open  up  the  luiderstanding  of  the  pnscut,  its  position  and  its  duty, 
not  only  the  immediate  present  in  which  it  was  first  given,  but  also  crerj/  xidixapient 
I'riHfut  {f)  to  tiie  extent  to  winch  the  latter  has  sulistantially  the  same  basis,  the  same 
needs,  and  tin-  same  task." 
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tlio  itreac'lior  is  autliori/.t'd  to  aj)])relioii(l  tlieni,  or  for  the  ])reaflier 
ti)  timMly  fontent  liiinsflf  witli  tlic  most  iiiuiuMliatt'  and  ajtparent 
mcaiiiiisx  of  the  lettt'r.'  Tlie  sciciititic,  expositor  may  likewise 
explain  tlic  writer  to  the  edifying  of  his  liearers;  l)ut  this  is  assur- 
edly not  done  by  entering  upon  edifying  observations,  or  by  eoii- 
strueting  a  patehwork  of  i)assages  taken  from  ancient  and  modern 
ascetics.  He  must  rather  proceed  by  a  quiet  stating  and  unfolding 
of  the  sense  of  Scripture  which  confines  itself  within  self-imposed 
limitations,  and  in  this  he  resembles  and  excels  the  mathematician, 
who  is  able,  by  the  cogency  of  his  proofs,  even  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  persons  who  attentively  follow  his  demonstration.  Hints  rela- 
ting to  the  further  practical  development  may  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  scienlitic  exegesis,''  but  the  practical  work,  in  the  projjer 
sense,  and  for  homiletical  purposes,  belongs  to  practical  theology. 
It  follows,  accordingly,  that  interpretation,  exposition,  and  appli- 
cation, reach  over  into  a  further  theological  field,  the  interpreta- 
tion into  history,  exposition  into  dogmatics,  and  application  into 
practical  theology. 

SECTION    XXI. 

THE    METHOD    OF    APPLYING    EXEGESIS. 

In  the  carrying  forward  of  exegesis  it  may  be  handled  either 
cursorily  or  statedly.     Both  modes  of  instruction  are  to  be  united. 

The  use  of  learned  commentaries  will  be  of  real  value   _  ,    . 

Commentanes 

to  him  only  who  has  tried  his  own  powers  in  the  way  not  to  be  tew 
of  exposition  ;  for  too  many  aids  rather  confuse  than  ^"^^""^'^  "°- 
guide  aright,  and  the  beginner  needs  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
relying  upon  the  authority  of  others  as  greatly  as  against  a  mis- 
taken striving  after  originality.  A  moral  and  religious  earnest- 
ness when  approaching  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  a  mind  decidedly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  will  be  the 
most  efficient  aids  to  preserve  him  from  error  and  to  secure  that 
self-rentmciation  without  which  no  work  of  real  greatness  can  be 
accomplished. 

'Rosenkranz,  Em-ykL,  1  eil.,  p.  125:  "The  distinctiou  between  popular  and  scien- 
tific exposition  lies  in  the  reference  to  the  original  limitation  of  the  sense.  The 
former  must  be  governed  by  the  principle  of  treating  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  as 
fruitful  and  manifold  a  way  as  is  admissible  :  it  may  freely  make  every  addition  to 
the  text  that  it  will  bear,  avoiding  only  what  is  strained  and  directly  perverted.  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  Scripture  which  it  was  origin- 
ally designed  to  bear."  Comp.  Vinet,  Homildics,  pp.  146,  ff.^  who  distinguishes 
between  amplification  and  paraphrase,  so  that  the  former  would  be  suitable  for  prac- 
tical use,  but  not  the  latter.  Comp.,  too,  Hagenbach,  Pref.  to  Festpredigten,  Basle, 
1830,  ix-xi. 

'  De  Wette,  Prakt.  Erkldrung  dtr  Pmhnen. 
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Before  enU'i-uisji;  uj)()ii  ihfology  the  student  should  have  read  his 

Bible   through    many  times,  and  especially  the    New   Testament, 

while  the  more  important  parts  should  have  been  perused  in  the 

mx.  ....  original.  Private  readino-  should  l)e  also  regularly 
The    student  s  =■ ,  ^  c  _  .  ' 

self-training  in  continued  while  the  course  of  theological  study  is  pur- 
exegesis.  sued  ;  for  we  are  to  live  in  the  Scripture,  as  it  were  to 

arise  and  lie  down  in  it.  Thus  only  can  we  receive  living  impres- 
sions from  it;  while  if  it  be  regarded  solely  as  the  object  of  })urely 
scientific  inquiry  it  will  remain  external  to  our  minds,  and  not  be 
inwardly  assimilated  with  our  being.  Let,  furthermore,  the  thought 
be  banished,  that  it  is  necessary  from  the  beginning  to  intrench 
one's  self  behind  a  wall  of  commentaries.  This  has  the  appearance 
of  greater  thoroughness  than  is  warranted  by  the  truth,  and  it  often 
becomes  impossible  to  see  the  forest  because  of  the  mass  of  trees. 
It  is  better  to  practice  -the  writin;/  of  translations  of  the  section  to 
be  explained,  and  it  may  be  Avell  even  for  instructors  to  precede  or 
follow  their  expositions  with  an  English  or  Latin  translation. 
The  latter  will  be  more  suitable  in  proportion  as  the  version  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  paraphrase,  the  former  (/.  e.,  the  writ- 
ing by  the  student,)  as  it  is  confined  to  a  mere  verbal  rendering, 
which  itself  needs  further  explanation.  It  will  be  also  useful  to 
look  up  and  coni])are  the  parallels  adduced  in  connection  Avith 
the  lecture,  and  carefully  to  coini)are  the  (piotations  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old  with  the  original  and  the  LXX.  before 
entering  upon  the  use  of  commentaries.  It  is  a  grave  error  to 
sui)pose  that  the  task  of  exegesis  is  confined  to  the  selection  of  one 
from  among  the  different  versions  which  already  exist,  rather  than 
to  engaging  in  personal  investigation  and  examining  with  an  inde- 
pendent eye.' 

When,  however,  additional  helps  are  (Mn])l<)V('tl  it  will  still  be 
.^  ,..,        ,   advantageous  to  consult  those  chiefly  which,  after  the 

Additional  =>  ,  •'  _' 

ii'iii  to  self-  manner  of  the  scholiasts,  afford  grammatical  and  his- 
tralnlng.  torical  aid  (Schoettgen,  Lightfoot,  Grotius,  AVolf,  lien- 

gel),  and  only  subordinatcly  those  wliicli  develop  tlie  wi-iter's  train 
of  thought   in   liis   peculiar    fashion."      Tlii'   latter  should    foiMU   the 

'  In  harmony  witli  tliis,  Melanclitlion,  l\>stillf  II,  ('.•JC,  already  eounsels,  "  Aniate  iloe- 
triiiam  et  seri[)ta  Pauli  ct  saepe  Icjrile;  id  nia^is  iiroderil,  (|uani  si  legutis  niapios 
acervos  cominentariorum.  Qui  ordinein  ohservat  in  Epistolis  I'auli  ct  saepc  relej;it, 
plus  discit,  (|uam  ((ui  niultos  evolvit  conirnentarios."  (Jaussenius,  diss.  1,  p.  'J(> : 
"Atipie  ilhid  est,  quod  sol«'o  studiosis  usipie  ad  fastiiliutn  ineuleare,  ut  ad  eoninien- 
tarios  non  ailoant,  cpiin  prius  iliis  aqua  haereat  niMpio  ultra  jiossint  in  loci  cxanune 
proprio  reini^rio  jierfierc" 

'"Caetcrum,  cum  coMiiiH'iitarios  dico,  cos  iiitrlliL'o,  qui  scriptiuMiii  l)rcvilius  ad 
sensum  literalem  accoinmodatis  ohseivalioinlius   illustiant  ;    iion  qui  mcasione  scrip- 
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crown  of  the  industrious  rosearcli.  On  the  other  liaml,  tlu'  false 
ambition  to  construct  new  and  independent  expositions  will  be  less 
j)revalent  where  tlie  number  already  extant  is  not  known  (if 
known  it  could  now  excite  nothing  more  than  a  desiie  to  add  an- 
other one  to  the  many  already  in  existence),  and  the  confirmation 
given  by  an  approved  exegete,  who  is  afterward  consulted,  to  the 
results  obtained  by  our  own  independent  effort,  will  only  serve  to 
increase  our  satisfaction.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  in 
every  instance  the  support  of  some  learned  aiithoiity  is  necessary 
to  warrant  confidence  in  the  explanation  arrived  at  by  independent 
effort;  for  we  must,  as  Protestants,  admit  that  hew  expositions, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  more  thoroughly  sustained  by  the  lan- 
guage and  historical  data,  are  always  possible,  in  proportion  as 
philology  and  historical  studies  advance  among  us,  although  dis- 
trust of  our  own  powers  of  observation,  which  cainiot  be  too 
highly  recommended,  should  lead  us  in  such  matters  to  apply  the 
strictest  and  most  searching  tests.  In  this  regard,  too,  a  straight- 
forward, simple  disposition  is  often  able  to  discover  the  best 
method.'  Woe  to  him  who  converts  the  Bible  into  a  medium  for 
exhibiting  his  vanity  !  To  him  truth  in  its  pureness  will  certainly 
not  be  disclosed,  even  though  he  should  succeed  in  extracting  some 
particulars  which  cover  him  with  an  ei»hemeral  distinction.  But 
blessed  is  the  exegete  by  whose  side,  as  by  that  of  the  picture  of 
St.  Matthew,  the  evangelist,  the  angel  stands  with  a  face  of  infan- 
tile innocence  and  unprejudiced  acceptance  of  the  truth! 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  Interpretation. 

Comp.  Diestel,  snpra. 

The  exposition  of  the  Bible,  as  has  already  (sec.  xx)  been  remarked, 

was  at  first  intended  to  meet  a  practical  want.     It  was  pjrst    exposi- 

of  primary  importance  to  master  the  contents  of  the  sa-  t'*^"    °^    t*"= 

ir  J         I  ...         Bible      wholly 

cred  books.  To  settle  their  original  form,  and  distmguish  practical. 

turae  suas,  quas  locos  communes  vulgo  vocant  (ihre  Dogmatik)  in  medium  protru- 
dunt,  quibusqiie  adeo  lihri  sacri  non  tam  sunt  commentariorum  argumentum,  quam 
praejudiciorum  loci  quidam  atque  indices." — Gaussenius  1,  1,  p.  2Y. 

'  "  Certe,  qnemadmodum  vina,  quae  sub  primam  ealcationem  molliter  detfuuut,  sunt 
suaviora,  quam  quae  a  torculari  exprimuntur,  quoniam  haec  ex  acino  et  cute  uvae 
aliquid  sapiant,  similiter  salubres  admodum  et  suaves  sunt  doctrinae,  quae  ex  Scrip- 
turis  leniter  expressis  emanant,  nee  ad  controversias  .  .  .  trahuntur." — Baco  Terul. 
de  augmentis  scientiar.  IX,  p.  488.  Sam.  Werenfels,  in  the  Dissertation  mentioned 
below,  likewise  warns  against  those  who  rather  seek  their  argutiolas,  allegoriolas, 
allusiunculas,  etc.,  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  direct  and  simple  meaning.  The  sim- 
ple lay-mind  occasionally  finds  the  true  goal  more  readily  than  the  vision  of  ths 
learned  exegete  befogged  with  the  va]iors  of  the  school. 
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the  consciousne.'^s  of  the  time  of  their  origin  from  that  of  a  later 
period  was  reserved  to  become  the  task  of  a  subsequent  reflective 
a^e.  (Comp.  Rothe,  Zur  Dogmntik,  p.  186,  sqq^  But  after  the 
Jews,  particularly  those  of  Alexandria,  became  acquainted  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  they  Avere,  above  all,  concerned  to  show 
that  the  divine,  with  which  ihey  believed  themselves  here  also  to 
be  in  contact,  was  grounded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  discover  the 
germs  of  a  profound  gnosis  beneath  its  humble  guise;  on  the  other 
hand,  their  Palestinian  brethren  held  fast  to  the  historical  inter- 
pretation. The  former  tendency  led  to  the  allegorical  method,' 
Rise  of  the  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  stage  in  the  natural  de- 
aiiegorif-ai   vejopmeiit  of    the    historv  of  Jiible  exposition,  rather 

method  of  in-      ,       ^  ,  ,  .,  .        "     .  ~  .    . 

terpretatiun.      than  as  the  arbitrary  mvention  ot  certam  persons. 

When  Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  the  world,  and  the 
prophecies  and  expectations  of  former  times  had  thus  l)een  realized, 
it  was  natural  that  an  age,  yet  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the 
mighty  impression  which  the  appearance  of  Christ  had  left  behind, 
should  find  the  Messinh  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
should  discover  traces  of  his  being  in  the  most  incidental  matters. 
"  The  brighter  and  more  glorious  the  light  which  Jesus  shed  over 
the  Old  Testament  at  large  and  as  a  whole,  for  the  Israelites  who 
had  learned  to  believe  in  him,  the  more  confident  were  they  that 
every  particular  in  the  sacred  book,  however  dark,  would  recei\e 
light  from  the  same  source."  (Rothe,  p.  19G.)  Every  red  cord 
became  a  type  of  the  blood  that  was  shed,  and  every  thing  that 
even  remotely  resembled  a  cross  was  held  to  prefigure  the  eross  on 
Calvary.  (Comj).  Barnabas,  Justin  Martyr,  et  al.)  This  was  the 
case  even  before  Origen  (f  A.  D.  254).  lie  was  not  the  discoverer 
Orii?en  the  of  the  allegorical   interpretation,  but  the  first  among 

chief  of  the  al-   Christians"  to  raise  it  into  a  canon,  and  to  assign  to  it 

Iptroriciil  Inter-  _  '  ,--  >' 

preiers.  a  place  approved  by  science,   beside  the   grannnatico- 

historical  method.  The  contrast  Itetwrcn  the  alK'goric-al  and  the 
grammatico-historical  methods  now  becaiiu'  aj)iiaii'nt,  and  Origen 
sought  to  harmonize  this  contrast,     lie  taught  a  threefold  sense  in 

'  The  wonl  uA/iijyopih',  fi'oin  uA/.n  sind  uyopeveiv,  is  fuiiinl  in  (!;il.  iv,  '24  (part): 
"The  iiio.-t  liurtf'ul  diversion  in  tliis  direetion  is  the  eabaiistio  intori)retation,  which, 
in  tlie  effort  to  find  every  thin^  in  every  tiling;,  turns  to  partii-idiir  elements  and  their 
si^ns."  Sclileiermaeher,  Jftrriuncutik,  p.  '23.  It  liitewise  ori<rinated  anioii"^  tiie  Jews 
after  the  captivity  (the  Ixxdv  Soliar),  and  passed  over  from  them  to  liii'  Ciiristian 
world.  Comp.  Z.  Ki-ankid,  Ki/ifliinn  d.  Pafaent.  Exe(ftse  anf  d.  Alfxniidr.  Ilernii'tifntik, 
Leips.  1851,  and  llirsi-lifcld,  J)ic  llalachisrhc  h'jrtytsr,  Herl.  ISIU;  f>ir  llmjidisrhe 
jKte//M«,  Berl.,  Isl7. 

'Among  the  Jews,  I'hilo  liad  previously  made  a  conscious  distinction  between  the 
esoteric  and  the  exoteric  sense. 
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Serij»tiirc   (aiisworing  to   tlie  Ixxly,  soul,  and  spirit  in  man) — tlie 

literal,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual.     Whatever  cannot   ^,     ,  ^^. 

'  '  i  Origens  three- 

be  justified  by  the  letter,  as  derogatory  to  the  honor   fold  sense  ot 

of  God  and  the  Bible,  is  to  be  explained  allogorically.    ^'^^'•'•'t"''*'- 

The  anagogieal  and  the  tropological  are  related  to  the  allegorioal 

(with  reference  to  which  further  particuLars  are  given  in  connection 

with  the  history  of  hermeneutics).     This  Origenistic-Alexandrian 

hermeneutics  was  opposed  in  the  fifth  century,  however,    r^.^^^  school  of 

by  the  more  sober  school  of  Antioch,  whose  representa-   Antioch. 

lives,  as  opposed  to  the  fanatical  Cyril,  were  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  John  Chrysostom,  Ephrnem  Syrus,  and 

Tiieudoret. 

From   this   time   the   historico-theological   method,    which   had 

been  employed  at  an  earlier   date,  however,  Avas  ciiltivated  side 

bv    side   with    the   allegorical.      Amonar   Latin   teach-  _ 

''  .     .         ?  .  The     exegesis 

ers  Jerome  and  Ambrose  were  distinguished  in  exege-   of    the   Latin 

sis  ;  Avhile  Augustine  owed  liis  fame  less  to  exeffetical  *  ^^^' 
learning  and  precision  than  to  the  originality  and  depth  of  intel- 
lect with  Avhich  he  dominated  his  age.  He,  too,  Avas  partial  to  al- 
legorizing, and  held  to  a  fourfold  sense  in  Scripture.  Gregory  the 
Great  (f  604),  the  Bishop  of  I'ome,  was  allied  to  Augustine.  In- 
dependent research  now  gradually  began  to  give  Avay  before  the 
uufliorlty  of  the  CJturch,  and  in  proportion  as  people  became  accus- 
tomed to  beUeve  the  Gospel  through  the  Church,  the  traditional 
and  churchly  method  of  interpretation  became  general,  and  must 
be  considered  another  stage  in  the  development.  Nearh^  all  the 
ex])ositors  during  the  Middle  Ages  held  to  this  method.  Middle  Age  ex- 
Collections  of  Avhat  good  things  and  less  good  things  ^ffesis. 
had  been  said  by  the  Church  teachers  about  the  Scrijjtures  (aelpai, 
cattuae  jmtrurn)  '  constituted  the  generally  accepted  authorities  ; 
and,  besides  these,  the  mystics  especially  practised  a  fanciful  alle- 
gorizing. 

The  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  ignorance  of  the  orig- 
inal languages  deprived  scholastic  theology  of  an  assured  Scrip- 
tural basis.  Importance  attaches,  however,  to  the  Jewish  Old  Testa- 
ment expositors  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  af.ter  the  eleventh 
century,  e.  g.,  the  rabbins  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  David  and  Moses  Kim- 
ciii,  Maimonides  (R.  ]\[ose  Ben  Maimon,  abbreviated  Raml)am), 
and  others.  Christian  exegesis  likewise  began  to  appear  after  the 
study  of  HebrcAV  had  been  renewed  among  Christians  through  the 
influence  of  Nicholas  Lyra  (f  1340),  Laurentius  V^alla  (f  1457),  and 
Reuchlin  (f  1522),  and  after  the  spread  of  Greek  literature  conse- 
'  On  these  exegctical  collections  see  Herzog.  EncykL,  iv,  p.  282,  s(jq. 
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quent  ui)t)n  the  capture  of  C'onstantiiioi)le  (1453).  Tlie  stability  of 
a  tra<litional  and  Church  interpretation,  and  the  arbitrariness  of  a 
fanciful  allegorical  method,  were  again  threatened  by  a  sober,  taste- 
ful, and  ))hilologically  grounded  exegesis  as  developed  by  Erasmus, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  more  intelligent  minds  of  the  century; 

but  a  still  broader  range  was  given  to  exegesis  bv  the 
Effect    of    the    _,    „  .  t      i        T  -i  •  i       -.*' 

Refdiinaiion      Reformation.     Luther  directed  attention  to  the  deeper 

on  exegesis.  elements  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  spiritualizing  (pneumatic)  mode  of  interpretation,  llis  posi- 
tion as  a  translator  of  the  Bible  for  the  people  is  unique  (Comp. 
note  9,  infra. — Drs.  31.  Luthevl  txt'<jetic((  opera  latina,  curaverunt 
J,  M.  Irmischer  et  Hy.  Schmidt,  vol.  xxii,  Francof.,  1860);  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  was  aided  by  the  more  exact  lin- 
guistic learning  of  Melanchthon  and  others.  Zwingle,  whose  clas- 
sical training  was  of  great  value  to  him,  proceeded  with  a  more 
measured  pace;  but  Calvin  (see  Tlioluck,  Vtrni.  Schrlften,  part  2) 
was  distinguished  above  all  others  for  exegetical  keenness  and  pre- 
cision. His  pupil,  Theodore  Beza,  proved  a  not  unworthy  associate 
in  this  work. 

The  study  of  the   Holy   Scriptures    was    prosecuted,   upon    the 

_  ,        ,  whole,  more  generallv  in   the  Reformed   Church  than 

Reformed  . 

and  Lutheran  ill  the  Lutheran,  the  latter  giving  larger  attention 
exegesis.  ^^  systematic  theology;  and  Lutheran  exegesis,  more- 

over, again  became  de}>endent  on  the  confessional  teaching  of  the 
Church,  thereby  contradicting  the  principles  of  Protestantism;  "  for 
it  is  a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  writings  of  the  reformers 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  independent  of  the  dic- 
tum of  the  Church  and  of  all  human  authority  whatsoever."  (Clau- 
sen, Jlermeneutik,  p.  230.)  The  orthodoxy  of  the  Refonni"(l 
Churches  likewise  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  establishing  a 
The  Reinon-  ^^^^^'^d  exegesis ;  but  the  Remonstrants  (Arminians) 
strants  —  (iro-  who  had  Come  out  of  the  Reformed  Churcli,  and  among 

them  especially  Grotius,  advocated  the  grammatico- 
historical  principle,  though  often  with  a  regard  for  facts  that  was 
but  one  sided.  In  opposition  to  that  principle  Cocceius  defended 
the  doctrine  that  a  pregnant  meaning  lies  everywhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  applied  with  special  fulness  in  tlie  search  for  Mes- 
sianic features  in  the  Old  Testament.  Sam.  "NVerenfels,  on  the 
other  hand,  develojied  very  sound  hernieneiitical  priiu-ijiles  in  his 
Emesti  there-  ^^''^^  ^^^  scopo  inUrpn ti!<,  jirinted  in  llie  Opuscuhi. 
storer  of  sound        Eriiesti  (f  1781)  is  reganled  in  the  (iernian  Lutheran 

C'hurch  as  the  restorer  of  a  grammatical  and  historical 
method  of   inlcrprctatioii,   independent  of  dogmatics.     The  adher- 
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ents  of  tins  iiu'tluHl  contimuilly  iiKTcasc'<l  in  miinbLTs;  it  recom- 
meiuk'd  itself  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  times,  whicli  yearned  for  emanci- 
pation from  the  yoke  of  ortliodoxy.  Tliat  spirit  itself,  however, 
succeeded  only  too  speedily  in  enlisting  the  services  of  exegesis  in 
its  own  behalf,  and  proceeded  to  vaunt  its  exj)ositions  Rjseof  neoiog- 
as  timely  in  2>ro])ortion  to  their  shallowness.  Neology  icai exegesis. 
— whether  because  it  retained  a  remnant  of  resj^ect  for  the  autlior- 
ity  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  because  of  fraudulent  intentions — had 
long  accustomed  itself  to  find  its  system  taught  in  the  Bible. 
Miracles  and  mysteries,  a  number  of  which  had  been  unnecessarily 
explained  into  the  Bible  by  a  former  age,  were  now  explained  out 
of  it  and  interpreted  away  by  every  conceivable  art,  often  in  op])o- 
sition  to  the  most  explicit  language.  The  rationalists  were  not 
alone  liable  to  this  charge,  however,  for  the  supernaturalists,  acting 
in  the  interests  of  apologetics,  understood  how  to  fit  much  of  the 
Bible  to  their  views,  and  in  point  of  fact  taught  the  rationalists  this 
lesson  (false  and  impracticable  attem})ts  at  constructing  harmonies). 
Kant  endeavoured  to  restrain  such  indecorous  behav-  Kant's  separa- 
iour  by  severing  scientific  (theological)  from  practical  Jj°frof,f e^hS 
(ethical)  interpretation.  The  Church,  hoAvever,  could  exegesis. 
not  long  support  this  unnntural  separation,  which,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  even  depends  upon  an  immoral  principle.  The  age 
strove  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  science  and  life.  The 
rationalistic  school  was  purged  by  the  influence  of  thorough  exe- 
getical  studies,  and  the  loose  methods  of  jn'ocedure  in  vogue  were 
ended  bv  a  thorough  philological  discipline,  such  as  Rise  of  the 
De  Wette  and  Gesenius  introduced  in  the  Old  Testa-  ^^^^'^l  ^^^  JJ 
ment  field,  and  Winer  in  the  Ncav.  The  conflict  of  senius. 
parties  was  relegated  to  the  domain  of  dogmatics  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  and  the  territory  occupied  by  exegesis  became 
neutral  ground.  The  neutrality  could  not,  however,  be  observed 
with  entire  strictness,  for  reasons  developed  above.  The  orthodox 
party  again  directed  attention  to  the  underlying  sense  of  Scripture, 
which  was  not,  however,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  setting  aside  of 
grammatical  and  historical  facts,  but  by  ascending  to  a  loftier  and 
more  far  reaching  point  of  view.  A  glance  over  the  exegetical 
literature  of  the  most  recent  decades  will,  in  fact,  reveal  a  gratify- 
ing progress  in  this  regard,  even  though  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
errors  and  deplorable  lapses  into  the  devious  courses  of  former 
times. ' 

'See  articles  on  Interpretation  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  and  the  Biblical  and  Theo- 
logical Cyclopaedia  of  M'Clintock  and  Strong;  also  title  "Interpretation,"  in  Index 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  llfi. 
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COMMENTARIES. 

ON     THE    ENTIRE     BIBLE. 

*  Ch.  K.  Josias  Bunscn,  Tollstandiges  Bibelwerk  fiir  die  Gemcinde  (Part  1.  The  Bible, 

translation  and  exposition ;  Part  2.  Bible  records ;  Part  3.  History  of  the  Bible). 
0  vols.  Lpz.,  1858-70.  (Conip.  Bilhring,  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk  naeh  seiner  Be- 
deutung  fiir  die  Gegenwart  Ijeleiichtet,  Lpz.,  18G1).     2d  ed.     Lpz.,  1870. 

a.    ON    THK    OLD    TKSTAMKNT. 

*  Kurzgefasztes  exeget.  Handb.  zuni  A.  T.     Lpz.,  1841  ff.     (No.  1.  the  Minor  Proph- 

ets, by  llitzig.  2d  cd.,  1852.  3d  ed.,  1863.  2.  Job,  by  Hirzel.  2d  ed.,  by  Olshausen, 
1852.  3d  ed.,  by  Dillmann,  1869.  3.  Jeremiah,  by  Hitzig,  1841.  2d  ed.,  1866. 
4.  Samuel,  by  Thenius,  1842.  2d  ed.,  1864.  5.  The  Prophet  Isaiah,  by  Knobel, 
3d  ed.,  1861.  4th  ed.,  by  L.  Diestel,  1872.  6.  Judges  and  Ruth,  by  Bertheau, 
1845.  7.  Proverbs,  by  Bertheau,  and  Ecclesiastes,  by  Hitzig,  1847.  8.  Ezekiel, 
by  Hitzig,  1847.  9.  Kings,  by  Thenius,  1849.  2d  ed.,  1873.  10.  Daniel,  by  Hit- 
zig, 1850.  11.  Genesis,  by  Knobel.  2d  ed.,  I860.  3d  ed.,  by  Dillmann,  1875. 
12.  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  by  Knol)cl,  1857.  Ki.  Xumbers,  Deuteronomy,  and 
Joshua,  by  Knobel,  1861.  14.  Psalms,  by  Olshausen,  1853.  15.  Chronicles,  by 
Bertheau,  1854,  2  Aufl.,  1873.  16.  Solomon's  Song,  l)y  Hitzig,  and  Lamentations, 
by  Thenius,  1855.  17.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Estlier,  by  Bertheau,  1862.) 
C.  F.  Keil  and  Fz.  Delitzsch,  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  das  A.  T.  I,  II,  3 ;  III,  1,4; 
IV,  1,  2.     Lpz.,  1863-1873. 

(i.    ON    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

J.  Ch.  Wolf,  Curae  philologicae  et  criticae.     Hamb.,  1741.     5  voll.  4.     (nanib.  1725- 
41.)     Basel,  1741.     5  vols. 

*  J.  A.  Bengel,  Gnomon  \.  T.     Tub.,  1742-49,  1773.    4.     Dd  od.,  by  Stcudcl.     Tiil)., 

185.5.     Stuttg.,  ISdo.    2  Bde. 
J.  G.  Rosennmeller,  Scholia  in  N.  T.     Noiimli.,  Ed.  1-4,   1777-94;    ed.  5,   1801-7, 

5  voll.;  ed.  6,  1815-31. 
J.  J.  Stoltz,  Erliuiterungen  zum  N.  T.  fiirgeiibtc  und  gebildete  Leser.    Ilamiov.     Nos. 

1-4.    1st  and  2d  eds.,  179()-18(I0.    3d  ed.,  1806-9.    Nos.  5,  6.    (1799-1801.)    1802. 
J.  ]{.  Koppe,  N.  T.  graece,  ])erpetua  annotaticme  illustratum.    Gott.,  1810-32,  1809-28. 

Various  editions,  10  vols.    The  whole  untinished,  confused  in  arrangement,  and  l)y 

different  authors:  Heinrichs,  Annnon,  Pott,  Tychsen. 
H.  Olshausen,  biblischer  ('ommentar  ■iil)er  Kaitmitlichc  Schrift(Mi  ilcs  N.  T.  Fovtges., 

von  Ebrard  und  Wicsiiigi-r.     KOnigsb.,  183(m;2.     I,  II,  1-3;  111,  IV,  V,  1,  2;  VI, 

1-4;  and  VII. 

*  Kurzgefasztes  cxegetischcs  Ibindli,  /nm  \.  T.  vim  "\V.  M.  I,,  de  Wcfte.    Lpz.,  lS3ti- 

4H.     3  Bde.  in  11  pans. 
■  II.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Das  N.  T.  giicdiiscli,  mull  den  l.csten  llulfsmittelu  krit.  revidirt, 

mil   einer  neueu  dcwtsilu'u    ri'lifisct/.ting  u.  cinem   krit.    u.    e.xcget.   Commentar. 

Gott..  1832.   ff. 
C.  Cr.  G.  Theile,  Commcntarius  in  \.  T.  (vol.  xviii :   Ejiist.  Jacobj ;   veil,  xiii :    [atict. 

Il.^icmami]  Ejiisf.  ad  IMiilii|)|).)     Lip.<.,  1833,  1839. 
J.  <'li.  K.  v.  Hofniaiin,  Die  ii.  Sclnift  di's  \.  T.  zusanwuenhangcud  unlersucht.     Ntinl- 

lingen,  18C.2  t\. 
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y.    COMMENTAKIKS    ON    PARTICULAR    BOOKS    (scleCted). 

1.    Old  Teittmnmt. 
1)  Ilistoiifjil  Books. 

Pentateuch:  Vater(1802-r..  3  Bile.).  Ranke  (1834-40.  2  Bde.).  Herheimer(  18.53- 
54.  oil  eii.,  18t)5).  Batimgarten  (1843,  2  vols.).  Stivlielin  (1843).  IIeng.<ten))ernr, 
die  Authentie  des  Pent.  (2  vols.,  183t>,  183<»).  (Jraf,  die  (Tescliiditl.  Biiflier  des 
A.  T.  (180(5).  De  Lagarde,  Materialien  zur  Krit.  ii.  (Jeschichte  d.  Pent.  (1867). 
Noldeke,  Untersiieliung  zur  Krit.  des  A.  T.  (18tUt).  Kayser,  das  vorrexil.  Buch  der 
Urgescliiclite  Israels  (1874).  Wellhausen,  die  Composition  des  He.xatenclis,  (Jalir- 
biich.  fiir  deutsehe  Theol.,  1876).  A.  Kuenen,  (in  the  holl.  theol.  Tijdsclir.,  1877). 
Ryssel  (1878).     Konig  (1879). 

Genesis:  Schumann  (1829).  v.  Bohlen  (1835).  Theile  (lS3fi).  Critical:  Ilengstenberg, 
(die  Echtheit  des  Pent.,  1836-39).  Bleek,  v.  Bohlen,  (in  the  Connnentarv).  Ber- 
theau,  (die  7  Gvuppen  nios.  Gesetze,  Gott.,  1840).  Stiihelin  (1830,  1843).  Hupfeld 
(1853).  Bohmer  (1860-62).  Sehrader,  Studien  zur  Krit.  u.  erkl.  derbihl.  Urgesch. 
(1863).  Ewald  (in  the  Einl.  zur  Gesch.  des  Volks  Israel).  Lengerke  (in  Kenaan). 
Calvin  (ed.  Hengstenljerg,  1838).  *  Tueh  (1838,  2d  ed.,  hy  Arnold  and  Merx,  1871). 
Kurtz  (1846).  Sorensen  (1851).  *  Knohcl  (1852;  2d  ed.,  1860).  *  Delitzsch 
(1851;  2d  ed.,  1853;  4th  ed.,  1872).  Hupfeld  (1853);  in  Lange's  Bihelwerk  (1864). 

Deuteronomy  :  Schultz  (1859).  Kleinert  (1872).  Riehin.  die  Gesetzg.  Mosis  ira  Lande, 
Moab  (1854).  Joshua:  Maurer  (1834).  Keil  (1847).  Critical:  Ilauff  (1843). 
Judges:  Studer  (1835).  Bertheau  (1845).  Bachniann  (1868).  Ruth:  Maurer, 
Bertheau  (1845).  1st  and  2d  Samuel:  Maurer  and  *  Thenius  (1842).  Kings: 
Thenius  (1849). 

Chronicles.  Critical:  Gramberg  (1823).  f  Movers  (1834).  Bertheau  (1854).  De 
Wette,  Beitr.  zur  Einl,  1..  1806;  Keil,  1833;  Movers,  1834. 

On  the  remaining  historical  books  comp.  Winer,  Handbuch  der  Lit.,  p.  202,  und  Pelt, 
p.  196. 

Ezra,  Xehemiah,  and  Esther:  Xeteler  (1877).     Esther:  Cassel  (1878). 

2)  Poetical  Books. 

Luther's  Psalmenauslegung.  A  Commentary  on  the  poetical  books  of  the  0.  T.,  by 
Eberle.     Stuttg.,  1874-79.     3  vols. 

*  Ewald,  Die  poetischen  Biicher  des  A.  T.  4  Bde.  (Part  1 :  General  matter ;  new 
ed.,  1866.  Part  2  :  Psalms  ;  3d  ed.,  1866.  Part  3  :  Job;  2d  ed.,  1867.  Part  4: 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  additions).  Gott.,  1839.  (New  ed.  entitled  "  Die  Dich- 
ter  des  alten  Bundes."     Gott.,  1854.     2d  ed.,  1866-67). 

Psalmen:  Lutheri  scholiae  ineditae  ed.  Seidemann  (1876).  De  Wette  (4th  ed.,  1836, 
with  translation;  5th  ed.,  by  G.  Baur,  1856).  Hitzig  (1835;  Psalmen  iibersetzt 
und  ausgelegt ;  2  Bde.,  Leipzig,  1863-65).  Koster  (1837).  Tholuck  (1843  ;  2d  ed., 
1873).  Taihinger  (1845;  2.  Aufl.,  1856).  Lengerke  (1847).  Aigner  (1805). 
Hengstenberg  (2.  Aufl.,  1850-52,  4  Bde.).  Ewald  (see  above).  Olshausen  (1853). 
Hupfeld  (4  Bde.,  1855-62  ;  2d  ed.,  1867-71,  von  Riehm).  De  Mestral  (Tom.  I, 
French.  1856).  f  Reinke  (1857  ;  I.  Die  messianischen  Psalmen;  2.1858).  De- 
litzsoh  (1859-60,  2  Bde.  ;  new  ed.,  1867).     Bohl  (12  messianische  Psalmen,  1862). 

Job:  Schultens  (1737,  1748).  Umbreit  (2d  ed..  1832).  Hitzig  (1874).  Zschokke 
(1875).  Ewald  (see  above).  Practical :  Tholuck  ^1 843).  *  Hirzel  (1839  ;  2d  ed.,  by 
Olshausen,  1852).  Vaihinger  (1842  ;  2d  ed.,  1856).  Stickel  (1842).  Hosse  (1859). 
*Schlottmann  (1851).     Magnus  (1852).     Hahn(1851).     Metrical  version,  by  Spiess 
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(185-2).      Ileiigstciiberg  (lS5f. ;    a   (iiscoiirso).      Elster   (1858).      Rohling   (IBT'.i). 

Ebrard  (1858).      Berkhok  (185!t).      *Merx   (1871).      Zsdiokke  (1875).     Han-seii 

(1877).     Keminler  (1877).     Rogge,  (1877).     Critical:  Biulde  (187C.). 
Proverbs:  Kleukor  (Saloiii.  Scliriften.,  1777-85  ;  3 lide.).     Uiubreit  (1826).    Schultei.s 

(1748).    Gramberg  (1828).    Lo\ven^tuiii(lS88).    Stier  (lS4!)-5o).    Bertheau  (1847). 

Delitzsch  (1873). 
Ecclesiastes :    Umbreit   (1818).      Kleinert    (1804).     Bloch    (1S72).     Veith    (Kuh.    u. 

Hohes  Lied,  1877).     Kaiser  (1828).     Knobel  (1836).     Eu  aid  (see  above).     liitzig 

(1847).      Elster  (1855).      ■\Vangeiiiaiiii  (1857;    practical).      Hciigstenberg  (1859). 

Halm  (18()0). 
Canticles:    Hengstenberg  (1853).     Meyer  (1854).     Friedricli  (1855).     Hitzig  (185.5). 

Holemann  ("Die  Krone  des  holien  Liedes,"  1859).     *  Translation,  by  Th.  Hirzel 

(1840-50).     E.Renan  (Par.,  1860).     Friedlander  (1867).     Altsclml  (1874).    Sachse 

(1875).     Schiifer  (1876).     Kampf  (1877). 

3)    Prophetical  Books. 
Translations  and  introduction  by  Eichhorn  (1816-19,  3.  Bde.)  by  Fr.  Riickert  (1831,  1. 

Bd.).     *Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  T.  (1840-41,  2.  Bde.     2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1867). 

*  Hitzig,  Die  Prophetisclien  Btidier  des  A.  T.     (Translation.)     Li)Z.,  1854. 
*  Praktischer  Conimentar  iiber  die  Propheten  d.  A.  T.,  by  Umbreit.     (1st  vol..  lesaiah, 

1842;  2d  ed.,   1846.     2d  vol.,  .Jeremiah,  1842.      3d   vol.,  Ezckiel   and  the    Minor 

Prophets  (To  Jes.,  Jer.,  Ez.),  by  Le  Hir.     (I'ar.,  1.S77.) 
Isaiah:  Gesenius  (1821  ;  trans.  2d  ed.  1829).     IHtzig  (1833).     Knobel  (2d  ed.,  1854; 

3d  ed.,  1861).     Hendewerk  (1838-43,  2  vol).      Drechsler  (3  parts,  1844-57;  Vol. 

II,  2;  and  III,  by  Delitzsch  and  Halm;    vol.  I  in  2d  ed.,  1865).     Critical:  Holler 

(1825).     Kleinert  (1829,  against  Geseniu.s).     Hengstenberg  (Christologie  des  A.  T. 

comp.  lit.  on  §  62).     Stiihelin  (Stud,  und  Krit.,  1831,  3).     Havernick  (in  Introduc- 
tion).    Caspari  (jesaianische  Studien,  in  the  Zeitschr.  of  Rudell)ach  and  Guericke, 

1843,  2.)     fSchegg  (1850,  2   Bde.).     Meier  (1st  Part,  1850).     Stier  (Jes.  44-66, 

kein  P.seudo-Jes.,    18.")0-51).     Eljakim    (Vi.sions   d'Esaie,   18.54;  French  metrical 

version,  with  exposition),     f  (;.  Mayer  (1860).     Delitsch  (1866;  2d  ed.,  1869). 
Jeremiah:   Hitzig  (1841  ;  2d  Aufl.,  1866).     *  Umbreit  (Prakt.  Commentar,  see  above). 

Nageisbach  (1850).     Neumann  (2  Bde.,  1856-58).     Graf  (1862  and  1S63).     Scholz 

(der  masor.  Text  u.  die  LXX-Ueberselzg  des  B.  .Ter.,  1875). 
Lamentations:   Hetzel  (1854).     Theuius  (1855).      Eugelhardt  (1867).     (icrlach  (186K). 
Ezekiel  :      Hilveriiick   (1.S43).       Hitzig    (1SI7).       Kliefoth   (1864-65).       Hengstenberg 

(1H67). 
Daiiirl:   Bertholdt  (1806-8,  2  Bde.).     Havernick  (1832).     Lengcrke   (183.5).     Hitzig 

(1850'.    Auberlen  (1854,    having   reference   to  the  Apocalypse;    2d  ed.,    1856). 

Kraniehfeld   (1868).     Fiiller   (1868).     Mayer  (1866).     Kliefoth  (1868).     Critical: 

Ziindel    (1861).     Hilgenfeld  (Ezra   und   Daiu.'l,  1863).     Caspari  (1869).     Rohling 

(1877).      Di>prcz(Dan.  and  .John,  1H79). 
The  Minor  Prophets :   *  Theiner  (182H).      f  Ackerman  (1839).      Hitzig  (2d  eii.,  1852; 

3d  ed.,  1863).     +  Schegg  (185 J).      Schnider  (Part  I,  1.S29).     Schlier  (2d  ed.,  1876). 
Hosea:  Bockel  (1807).     Stuck  (1828).     Krappe  (1836).     De  Wettc  (Stud,  und  Krit., 

1832,4).     Sims(m  (18.M).     Kurtz  (iiber  H..s.  I-HI,  1H59).     Wiinsche  (l«''>7-8). 
Joel:    Crcdncr   (1831).       Meier    (isil).      Wimschc    (1S7-J).      Karle    (1S77).      Merx 

(1879).       Amos:    Vater  (1810).       C.    {{am-  ( 1 S 17).      nhadiali:    Hendewerk  (183(>). 

Caspari    (1842).        .Jonah:     Krahmer    (ls:!9).       .Fiiger    (1810).       Kanlen    (1862). 

.Micah:  Caspari  (18.^2).    R.-inkc  (1871).    Nahum  :  Hnleman  (1  8J2).    Strauss  (1853). 

Hal.aUkuU:    BauMilciii    (1  s  In).       I).'lil/-ch   (  1  s.".  I ).       f  Gumpaih    (1  SC,(n.       Rriuke 
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(1870).  Ilaggai:  Stheibel  (1822).  Koliler  (18(50).  Reinko  (18<)8).  Zechariali  : 
Bauiiigarteii  ("  Naclitge.-^ichte,"  1854-.").5;  new  eil.,  1858).  Neumann  (1300). 
Kliefotli  (1802).  Bradenknnip  (1879).  Critical:  Ortenberg  (1859).  Maiachi : 
j-  Reiuke  (1850).     Kohler  (1805). 

2.   Xcw  Testament. 
1)  IIi?torital  Books  (Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles). 

K'.vald,  Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  iibersetzt  und  erkliiit.  Gott.,  1850.  Xcw  ed.  en- 
titled: Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  und  die  Apostelgeschichtc,  2  vols.,  1871-2. 

Baunigarten-Crusiu.s,  E.\eget.  Schriften  zum  X.  T.  Part  I :  Matth.,  Mark,  Luc ;  put) 
lished  by  Otto,  Jena,  (1844). 

*  Fr.  Bleek,  Synoptisdie  Erkliiruug  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  puljl.  by  Ileinr.  Holtz- 
inann,  Lpz.,  1802,  2  vols. 

Schoiten,  Das  iilteste  Evaugeliuai.  Kritische  Untersuchung,  etc.,  der  Evangelien  nach 
Matthiius  und  Marcus.     Transl.  from  the  Dutch.     Ell)erfeld,  1809. 

K.  Wieseler,  Beitr.  zur  richt.  Wiirdig  der  Evv.  und  der  evang.  Geschichte.  Gotha 
(1809). 

Matthew  (comp.  above):  f  Mayer(1818).  f  (iratz  (1821,  1823).  * Baumgarten-Crusi- 
us  (publ.  by  Otto,  1844).  Critical ;  Sieffert  (1832).  Klenert  (1832).  Olshausen 
(1835;  new  ed.  by  Ebrard,  1853).  Nabe  (1837).  A.ssmann  (1874).  B.Weiss 
(Matth.  u.  Lucasparal,  1870).  Wiehelhaus  (publ.  by  Zahn,  1870).  Keil  (1877). 
Zittel  (Matth.  u.  Marc,  1880).  Pract. :  Dieffenbach  (1870).  Sommer  (1877),  and 
others.  Comp.  Baur,  iiber  die  sammtlichen  Evangelien.  Tiib.,  1847.  Wilke,  der 
Urevangelist.  Lpz.,  1838.  G.  Miiller,  die  Entst.  der  4  Evv.  u.  der  Br.  des  Ap. 
Paulus.  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1877.  G.  Meyer,  la  question  synoptique.  Par.,  1878. 
Pierre  Victor,  les  evangiles  et  I'histoire.     Paris,  1879. 

Mark:  Keil  (Mark  u.  Luc,  1879).  Critical :  Saunier  (1825).  Knobel  (1831).  Wilke 
(1837).  Hilgenf eld  (18.50).  Baur  (1851).  Klostermann  (1867).  f  Schegg(2  Buc, 
1869-70).     Volkmar  (1870).     Weiss  (1872). 

Luke:  Bornemann  (Scholia,  1830).  Critical:  Schleiermacher  (1817,  and  in  Sammt- 
lichen Werken),  and  in  opposition,  H.  Planck  (1819),  f  Schegg  (3  Bdc,  1801-65). 
Godet  (French,  1871  ;  German,  1802).  Critical :  Scholten  (Het  Paulinisch  evan- 
gelie.     Leiden,  1870). 

John  :  *  Liicke  (Commentar  iiber  die  Schriften  des  Johannes  ;  the  Gospels  in  vols.  1 
and  2;  Epistles,  vol.  3;  3d  ed.,  1856;  Apokalypse,  Introd.,  vol.  4;  1,  new  ed., 
1851-52).  Tholuck  (7th  ed.,  1857).  Baumgarten-Crusius  (Theol.  Auslegung  der 
Johann.  Schftften,  1  Bd.,  Evang.  Johann.,  1843).  f  Klee  (1829).  Herwerden 
(Holland,  1851).  Luthardt  (1852  f.,2parts;  2ded.,  1875).  Hengstenberg  (1801  f., 
2  parts).  Ewald  (1861  ff.,  3  vols.)  Baiimlein  (1863).  Godet  (French,  1804  f..  2 
vols.;  2d  ed.,  1876  f.;  German,  1869;  2d  ed.,  1876-78).  f  Haneberg  (publ.  by 
Schegg,  1878). 

Acts  of  the  Apostles:  Heinrichs  (X.  T.  Koppii,  vol.  III).  Ilildebrand  (1824).  Borne- 
mann (1848).  Beelen  (2  Tom.,  Lovan.  1850  f.).  Stern  (1872).  Andrea  (1870 
f.,  2  parts).  Schneckenburger  (1841).  Schwanbeek  (1847).  Baumgarten  (1851- 
52,  2  Bdc,  2d  ed.,  1859).  Lekebusch  (1854).  Zeller  (1854).  Trip  (1866).  f  Konig 
(1867).     Oertel  (1868). 

2)  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

J.  Calvin,  Commentarii  in  omnes  Pauli  Ap.  epp.  atque  in  ep.  ad  Hebraeos,  ad  ed.  R. 
Steph.,  accuratissime  exscripti;  ed.  A.  Tholuck.     Hal.,  1831.     2  voll. 
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J.  Calvin,  Commentarii  in  epistolas  X.  T.  tatliolicas,  ad  ed.  R.  Steph.,  aceuratis;^iine 
exser.;  ed.  A.  Tholuek.     Hal.,  1832. 

Baunigarten-Crusius,  Exeget.  Schrifteu  ziim  X.  T.,  vol.  II  (Rom.,  Gal,  published  by 
Kimniel,  1844  ft".).  Vol.  II,  (Eph.,  Col.,  Philippiiins,  The.-^s. ;  published  by  Kiminei 
and  Sehauer,  1845-48). 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  :^'  Tholuek  (182-1,  1828,  18:U  ;  Sth  ed.,  183(1 ;  with  the  result- 
ant dispute  with  Fiitzsehe).  Flatt  (Tub.,  1825).  f  Klee  (1830).  Benecke  (1831). 
Riiekert  (1831-39).  Reiehe  (1833-34,  2  Bde.).  (iloekler  (1834).  Kollner  (1834). 
Nielsen  (1841  ;  German  by  Miehelsen,  1834).  f  Stengel  (pul)l.  by  Beek,  1836-4C). 
Fritzsche  (18.36-43,  3  Bde.).  Krehl  (1845).  Philippi  (1848;  2d  ed.,  1856;  3d 
ed.,  1866).  Steinhofer  (publ.  l»y  Boek,  1831).  Bisping  (1855).  Van  Hengel 
(1854,  18511).  Umbreit  (on  the  basis  of  the  (».  T.,  1856).  Th.  Bchott  (1858). 
F.  G.  Jatho  (2  Bde.,  1858-59).  Critical:  Mangold  (18G6).  Hebrew  Version,  by 
Delitzseh  (1870).  Diedrieh  (1873).  Manoury  (French;  Paris,  1878).  (iodet 
(French,  I,  Paris,  1879).     Rugge  Holl.,  Romer  und  Cor.,  1879). 

Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  Neander  (Ed.  by  Beyschlag,  1859).  Burger  (2d  Epistle 
1859-60).  Comp.  Bleek,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1830-33,  and  Goldhorn  in  Illgens 
Zeitschrift  fiir  hist.  Theol.  1840-42.  On  the  1st  and  2d  Epistle:  Osiaudcr 
(Stuttg.,  1847  u.  1858).  Van  Hengel  (1  Cor.  .\v  ;  1851).  A.  Maier  (1857-65.) 
Klopjiel  (exeg.  Krit.  Untersuchung,  on  the  2d  Epistle,  18t>9). 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians:  Schott  (1834  ;  with  Thessalonians  ;  see  above).  Fritzsche  (on 
single  passages ;  1833-34).  Hermann  (do.,  1834;  comp.  Schulthess,  1835).  Mi'Jl- 
ler  (1830,  Danish),  f  Windischmann  (1844).  Ililgenfeld  (1851).  Miiller  (1853, 
1861).  Jatho  (1856).  Wieseler  (1859).  Matthies  (1865).  Reithmayr  (1865). 
Vomel  (1866)  Brandes  (1869  ;  New  Titelausg.,  1871). 

Ephesians:  Harle.ss  (1834  ;  2d  ed.,  1858).  Matthias  (1834).  Riiekert  (1834).  Baum- 
garten-Crusius  (1847).  Stier  (1848).  Auszng.  (1859).  Sciienkel  (in  Langt's  Bi- 
belwerk,  1862;  2d  ed.,  1867)  Bleek  (publ.  by  Nitzsch,  1863).  Ewald  (Siel)en 
Sendschreiben  des  N.  B.,  1870).  Ernst  (praet.,  1877).  Hahn  (1878).  Holtzmann 
(critical,  1872).     Koster  (Holl,  1877).     Luther's  Exegesis,  by  Eberle  a878). 

Philippians:  Rheinwald  (1827).  Flatt  (Phil,  Col,  Thess.,  Philem.,  1829).  Mattliios 
(1835).  Van  Hengel  (1838).  Rilliet  (Geneve,  1841).  Holcniann  (1839  ;  comp. 
above).  Baumgarten-Crusius  (publ.  by  Sehauer,  1848).  Briu-kner  (1848).  Wies- 
inger  (Olshausen,  V,  1,  1850).    Weiss  (1859).    Sehenkel  (ubi   supra).    Jatho  1857). 

Colossians:  Junker  (1828).  Bilhr  (1833).  Bohmer  (Theol.  Auslegung,  1835; 
Isagoge,  1829).  Steiger  (1835).  Huther  (1841).  Dalmer  (1858).  Critical  :  Mey- 
erhoff  (1838).  Sehenkel,  ubi  supra.  Bleek  (inibl  by  F.  Nitzsch,  1865).  Thom- 
asius  (Practische  Auslegung,  1869).  Holtzmann  (critical,  1872;  see  above  to 
Ephesians). 

Thessalonians:  Schott  (comp.  Galatians).  Pelt  (1830).  Bauiugarten-Crusius  (see 
Philippians).  Koch  (1849).  Liinemann  (see  above).  Auberlcn  und  Riggenl)ach 
(see  above,  Lange's  Bibelwerk). 

Pastoral  Epistles :  Heydenreieh  (1826-28;  2  Bde.).  Flatt  (1837).  Matthies  (1840). 
f  Mack  (1836,  1841).  Leo  (on  1st  and  2d  Tim.,  1837;  1850).  Huther  (1850). 
Wiesinger  (1850).  Ewald  (Sieben  Sendschreiben  des  N.  B.,  187o).  Plitt  (Prak- 
tische  Ausleg.,  1872).  Bahnsen  (2  Tim.,  1876).  Beck  (2  Tim.  ;  publ  l>y  Lindcn- 
mcyer,  1879).  Holtzmann  (INKO).  Critical:  Eichhorn  (Einlcit.  ins.  N.  T.).  Schlei- 
ermacher  (against  the  autlieutieity  of  1  Tim.,  1807;  per  contra:  I'lanck,  1808, 
und  Wcgscheider,  1810).  Ferd.  Baur  (1835;  denying  authenticity  in  gencndt. 
Defen.icrs  :  Baumgarten  (1837),  and  Bnttgcr  (1S3S  ii.  lH4o).  Baur  in  reply  in  the 
Tub.  Zeitschrift      Comp.  Liicke  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1830;   2  S.,  422. 
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t'liilcinon:  Sc-liinid  (178tj).  IIagLMil)ac'li  (18'2lt),  ad  fiilcni  versioiumi  oriental,  ed.  Pcter- 
inaim  (1844).  Doninie  (1S44).  Koi-li  (184.5).  Wiesinger  (18.-)(»).  Kuhne  (18r)2 
ani  185rt,  2  vols.,  Hibelstunden.)     Hleek  (by  F.  Nitz.-itii,  18(15). 

Hebrews:  Morus  (178ti).  Storr  (178'.t,  1809).  Dav.  Sehulz  (1818).  Bolinie  (182.-)). 
*  Bleek  (1828-40,  3  Bde.,  by  Wiiidratli,  1808).  Kuinol  (1831).  Paulus  (l8:-:3). 
Tholuck  (3d  ed.,  1850).  f  Klee  (1833).  Stein  (1838).  Critieal :  f  Stanglein 
(1835).  Thiersch  (1848).  f  Stengel  (piibl.  by  Beck,  1849).  Ebrard  (Olshausen, 
V,  2;  1850).  Bisping  (1854;  2d  ed.,  1804).  Liineinann  (1856 ;  2d  ed.,  1861;  3d 
ed.,  1867).  Delitzsch  (1857).  Riehni  Lehrbcgriff,  1858-59).  Adalb.  Maier  (1861). 
Wieseler  (Krit.  Unters.,  1861).  Kluge  (1803).  Reuss  (French,  1862).  Andrea 
(practical,  1866).  Kurtz  (1869).  Ewald  (Ilebriier  und  Jacobus,  1870).  Stier 
(1842;  2  vols.).     Werner  (1870).     Biesenthal  (1878). 

S)  Catholic  Epistles  and  Apocalypse. 

August!  (Lemgo,  1801-8,  2  Bde.).  f  Nickel  (1852).  Grashof  (1830).  Jachniann  (1838). 

Tott  (X.  T.  Koppii,  vol.  IX). 

Ewald  (Sicben  Sendschreiben  des  Xoucn  Bundes.  Gott.,  1870.  1  and  2  Peter,  Jude, 
Ephesians,  Tim.,  Titus,  Pastoral  Epistles). 

■f  Bisping,  Erkl;irung  der  sieben  katholischen  Briefe.     1871. 

Epistles  of  St.  Peter :  Steiger  (1  Brief  Petri,  1832).  1  and  2  Peter  and  Jude  :  Huther 
(1852;  2d  ed.,  1859;  3d  ed.,  1867).  Critical:  Mayerhoff  (1835).  In  reply: 
f  Windischniann  (Vindiciae  Petrinae,  Ratisb.,  1836).  On  2d  Ep.  of  Peter:  Ull- 
niaiin  (1821).  Dietlein  (1855).  Wicss  (1855).  Wiesinger  (1862;  in  Olshausen). 
Schott  (1  Petri,  1801  ;  2  Petri  und  Juda,  1863).     Steinfass  (2  Petri;  1863). 

Epistles  of  St.  John:  Liicke  (3d  ed.,  1856,  by  Bertheau).  Paulus  (Die  3  Lehrbriefe, 
des  Joh.,  1829).  Rickli  (Predigten  iiber  1  Joh. ;  Luz..  1828).  Mayer  (1851). 
Wolf  (1851).  Neander  (1851).  Sander  (1851).  Diisterdieck  (1852-56).  Huther 
(1856;  2d  ed.,  1861,  in  Meyer).  Erdmann  (Primae  Joh.  ep.  argument,  ne.x.  et 
consil.  1855).  Haupt  (Der  Erste  Brief  des  Johannes,  Colberg,  1869).  Stock- 
meyer  (1873).     Rothe  (publ.  hy  Miihlhauser,  1878). 

Epistles  of  James  to  Jude:  Herder  (Briefe  zweener  Briider  Jesu,  1774).  Scharling 
(1841). 

James  und  1  Peter:  Hettinger  (1825). 

James:  Schulthess  (1825).  Gebser  (1828).  Schneckenburger  (1832).  Theile  (1833). 
Kern  (1838).  Jacobi  (Predigten,  Berl.,  1835).  Wiesinger  (1854,  in  Olshausen). 
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J.  G.  DowliiiL'-,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastit-al  History,  London,  1838;  H.  J.  Rc/V- 
aanls,  Onitio  dc  ilu'ulogia  liistorioacuiii  sai-ri  codlciscxegesi  rite  eonjuucla,  Utreclit,  1B3~:  A.  P. 
Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.    London,  18o7. 

The  scriptural  material  for  history  and  doctrine,  which  is  In'ought 
to  light  and  restoi-ed  to  its  pure  state  by  exegetical  theology,  be- 
comes the  very  foundation  of  historical  theology.  The  latter  in- 
cludes both  the  biblical  elements  (Sacred  History)  and  their  devel- 
opment in  the  (/hurch  (Church  History  and  History  of  Doctrines). 
It,  accordingly,  reaches  back  into  exegetical  theology,  and  forms, 
at  the  same  t.ime,  the  bridge  for  passing  over  into  systematic 
theology 

In  contrast  with  modern  encylopa'dists,  we  prefer  to  separate 
exegetical  from  historical  theology.  But  this  is  only  relative.  The 
work  of  the  exegete  is  historical  in  the  broad  sense  of  searching  for 
required  sources  ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  merely  preliminary  histor- 
ical task.     The  exegete  may  be  likened  to  the  miner  Relations     of 

who  descends  the  shaft  in  order  to  brinar  into  the  light  '^"*'^o"'r'^\  f°*i 

o         ^  &         exea-etical  the- 

of  day  the  gold  of  pure  scri})tural  truth,  while  the  his-  oiogy. 
torian  resembles  the  artificer  who  melts  the  masses  down,  and  gives 
them  their  form  and  impression.  The  process  of  separating  the 
gold  from  the  material  in  which  it  is  held,  e.  g.,  the  presentation  of 
the  body  of  doctrine  apart  from  the  ideas  of  the  age  in  which  it 
originated,  is  also  the  work  of  exegesis,  although  this  constitutes  the 
line  at  which  exegetical  theology  transfers  its  material  to  historical. 
This,  too,  is  the  point  at  which  the  researches  coincide  which  have 
generally  been  prosecuted  in  distinct  and  separate  fields  of  inquiry. , 
The  exposition  of  the  Gospels,  for  instance,  is  an  exegetical,  not  a 
historical,  task,  while  a  critical  representation  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  records,  is  a  historical  work,  which 
the  exegete  will  regard  as  the  point  at  which  his  labours  terminate. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  one  must  aid  the  other.  Historical 
theology  extends  likewise  into  the  pre-Christian,  or  Old  Testament, 
element. 
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Biblical  archseology  is  an  important  aid  to  exegesis,  and,  at  the 
Bibiicaiarcha^-  s^iue  time,  an  liistoHcal  science.  The  exegete  needs 
oioiry  related  it  in  order  to  understand  the  Bible,  for  which  reason 
to  both  exepe-  .     .  -^i     ^i  •      i  i     •     ^      i  •       i 

sis  and  church  some  acquaintance  with  this  branch  is  to  be  required 
history.  ^^^^  presupposed  when  he  enters  on  liis  work.     But  in- 

asmuch as  it  is  the  task  of  history  to  represent  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  Israelitish  pe()i)le,  historical  theology  is  also  entitled  to  lay 
claim  to  the  service  of  archaeology  as  a  product  of  exegesis.  Dis- 
putes of  this  sort  al)Out  boundaries  may,  however,  be  reconciled 
very  peaceably,  and  serve  merely  to  ])rove  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
organism  of  science.'  And  while  biblical  arclueology,  separately 
considered,  has  been  treated  in  a  former  section  as  an  excgetical 
aid,  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  proper  for  us  to  class  the  biblical 
history  as  a  whole — which,  of  course,  involves  the  archaeology  as 
well — with  the  general  organism  of  historical  theology. 

SECTION  L 

SACRED    HISTORY. 

Sacred  history,  like  the  Bible  itself,  is  divided  into  Old  and  New 
The  place  of  Testament,  and  constitutes  the  point  of  transition  from 
sacred  history,  exegetical  into  historical  theology.  Hence,  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  Bible  in  general  has  its  particular  ap- 
plication to  this  subject. 

This  is  the  place  for  historical  criticism,  involving  not  merely 
the  question  whether  the  book  which  claims  to  be  a  source  is  de- 
rived from  the  author  in  whose  name  it  a))pears,  but  also  the  further 
inquiry  whether  the  author,  known  or  unknown,  has  aimed  to  write 
actual  history,  and  in  what  way  he  has  executed  his  ])laii.  The 
propriety  of  historical  criticism,  when  api)lied  to  the  books  of  the 
IJible,  is,  doubtless,  open  to  graver  doubts  from  the  standpoint  of 
supernaturalism  than  criticism  of  the  text.  Uiit  llic  necessity  for 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  fact,  tliat  we  must  guard  against  its  abuse  by 
recognizing  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  Bible  history,  its  super- 
human and  divine  plan,  and  its  ilcvelo))incnt  undiT  the  conditions 
of  time.  lie  who  derives  his  standard  of  measuivinent  directly 
from  the  liistory  of  revelation  itself,  will  naturally  decide  otherwise 
than  will  he  who  applies  the  foreign  standard  of  ancient  or  modern 
wisdom. 

'  Tliis,  too,  witli  rcforcnco  fo  llic  ri'iniiulers  l.y  Tclt  (review  of  tlio  2(1  e«l.),  i" 
Bruns  and  Ililfncr's  Repertwriuin,  xiv,  :i,  p.  M6. 
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SECTION  II. 

HISTORY   OF   THE    ISKAELITISH    XATIOX. 

W.  Hoffman,  Die  Riittliche  Stufenordmiiifr  iin  A.  Test.  Berl.,  1>C>4 ;  +  Gfnirer,  Urpeschichte  des 
nif nstlil.  ticsrhU'clils,  SclialThaiiscii,  185.') ;  Pressel  in  Hcrzofr  Encykl.,  .xvii,  p.  '^45, sqq.,  Ait.  Volk 
Gottes;  .1.  H.  Kurtz,  History  (if  t\w  Olfl  Covenant,  3  vols.,  PhilaUelpliia,  Ittti) ;  8.  Sharpe,  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Nation  and  its  Literature,  London,  187-J;  .\.  P.  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  3  vols.,  New  York,  180G-77;  H.  U.  Milnian,  History  of  the  Jews,  .3  vols.. 
New  York,  1882. 

Tlie  liistory  of  the  nation  from  which  the  Foinuler  of  Christianity 
came  forth  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  of  equal  value  for  the 
Christian  theologian  with  the  general  study  of  the  Old  periods  of  He- 
Testament.  The  following  are  the  periods  of  principal  i>rew  history, 
religions  importance  subsequently  to  the  primitive  period — from 
Adam  to  Abraham. 

1.  The  P.'^triarchal  Age,  being  the  period  of  the  earliest  revela- 
tion from  God — from  Abraham  to  Moses. 

2,  The  period  of  founding  the  theocracy  and  subduing  the  land 
by  the  theocratic  leaders — from  Moses  to  Samuel. 

8.  The  further  development  of  this  theocracy  under  the  law,  and 
the  theocratical  institutions  of  the  priesthood,  the  sovereignty,  and 
the  prophetic  order,  considered  both  in  their  positive  and  their 
negative  features — from  Samuel  to  Solomon,  and  thence  to  the 
Captivity. 

4.  The  periods  of  disintegration  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
rulers  and  foreign  customs,  and  of  transition  to  a  new  period  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Captivity. 

The  history  of  Israel,  in  the  strict  sense,  begins  with  the  head  of 
the  race,  and  his  emigration  to  Canaan.  But  the  records  of  pre- 
Abrahamic  times  are  included,  as  preliminary  history,  within  the 
circle  of  Old  Testament  historical  studies.  The  difficulties  touched 
upon  in  exegetical  theology,  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  his- 
torical documents  that  have  been  preserved  to  our  time,  and  their 
ti'ustworthiness,  are  also  felt  in  the  historical  treatment.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulties  attach  to  the  earliest  periods.  We  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  designate  them  as  the  time  of  the  earliest  ^.„ 

,      .  ,  .  Difficulty  con- 

revelations,  because  we  share,  M'lth  Hauff,^  the  convic-  nected  with 
tion,  that  a  belief  in  revelation  does  not  only  admit  of,  ''^•"'y  P^nod. 
but  absolutely  requires,  criticism  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible.  If  the  divine  and  the  human,  wonderfully  interpenetrating 
each  other,  impress  us  anyAvhere,  it  is  when  we  are  meditating 
upon  these  oldest  of  all  histories,  for  whose  examination  we  need, 

'  Comp.  his  work,  cited  above,  and  the  Introd.,  by  K.  A.  Menzel,  to  his  Staats  u. 
Religionsgesch.  der  Konigreiche  Israel  u.  Juda,  Breslau,  1853,  pp.  8f. 
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in  harmony  witli  this  thought,  minds  open  to  childlike  conceptions, 
and  religiously  and  poetically  inclined,  and  a  judgment  and  under- 
standing prepated  for  an  unprejudiced  investigation,  and  sometimes 
accessible,  among  other  things,  to  historical  discussion.'  Where 
either  of  thfese  exists  alone,  where  we  apply  only  the  belief  in- 
stilled by  the  lessons  of  childhood,  and  seek  to  retain  this  in  its 
naive  directness  at  the  cost  of  historic  truth,  or  W'here,  perverted  at 

.  the  outset  by  the  so-called  modern  enlightenment,  we 
Necessity      of  •'  ... 

freedom  from  approach  the  sacred  narratives  in  order  to  exercise  our 
prejudice.  pedantic  skill  upon  them,  the  result  will  be  that  our 
judgment  will  be  sjjeedily  formed,  since  we  will  either  literally  ac- 
cept every  thing  without  examination,  or  reject  every  thing  with- 
out understanding  it.  In  no  age  has  there  been  so  much  talk  of 
myths  as  in  our  own.  Every  j^eople,  like  every  individual,  has  its 
childhood  history,  and  we  can  no  more  expect  to  find  purely  histor- 
ical reminiscences  without  the  golden  thread  of  poesy,  in  the  prim- 
itive history  of  nations  in  general,  than  we  can  suppose  that  the 
recollections  of  an  individual  can  reach  back  with  entire  accuracy 
into  the  twilight  in  which  poetry  and  fact  are  intermingled  with 
each  other.*  The  important  thing  in  this  connection,  is,  that  the 
ideas  of  legend  and  myth  be  clearly  fixed.  There  is  no  need  of  be- 
ing frightened  at  a  word.  What  does  jxy-dog  signify  ?  It  is  applied 
Meaning  of  to  narrative  and  legend  as  well  as  to  fable  and  poem, 
myth-  But  the  ancients,  already,  distinguished  between  logo- 

graphs  and  mythographs,'  and  modern  science  has  in  like  manner 
distinguished  between  historical  and  philosophical  myths  (myths 
proper),  so  as  to  make  the  former  actually  historical  legends  (Xoyoi), 
even  though  conceived  and  developed  in  a  poetic  spirit,  while  the 
latter  contain  sim])ly  doctrines  or  views  clothed  in  historic  garb,  or 
presented  in  the  guise  of  history.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 

'  Comp.  Bunscn,  Gott  in  der  Gcsch.  (Part  ii,  Bihol,  Lcben,  u.  Weltjrcscliichte),  p. 
101  :  "I  assert,  that  by  its  internal  unity,  and  the  trutli  of  its  monotheistic  conscious- 
ness, this  Ijook  (the  Bible  and  its  history)  has  controlled  the  consciousness  of  tlie 
world,  includinf^  its  noblest  tril)es,  during  many  centuries;  it  has  realized  the  noblest 
hopes  of  mankind  and  authenticated  its  holiest  anticipaticms,  such  as  in  moments  of 
serious  consciousness  you  feel  arising  in  yourself."  Also  Pressel,  xvpra :  "If  the 
gods  of  heathen  nations  are  simply  the  reflection  of  the  national  spirit,  Israel,  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  in  its  character  as  the  covenant  people,  an  organ  for  the  erection  of  the 
kingilom  of  (Jod,  a  product  of  the  grace  of  God." 

'■""Go  back,"  says  Herder,  "in  connexicm  with  historical  writings,  to  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  to  the  poverty  and  needs  of  the  writers.  In  this  poor  hovel  God  dwells; 
to  this  childhood  the  Father  speaks."  Theophron,  Werke  x,  p.  ;^17. 

^Sce  Creuzer,  Hist.  Kunst  d.  Griechcn,  (Lpz.,  \W.i),  pp.  40  and  173,  where  the 
ancients  are  (luoted. 
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controversy  exists  as  to  whether  liistoric  facts  or  ithilosopliRal 
doctrines  in  natural  history  underlie  lieathen  mythology  itself.  But 
the  same  (juesti(jn  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  Bible,  and 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  set  it  asi«le  without  investigation.  The 
distinction  between  legend  and  myth  is  important  even  for  the  Old 
Testament  history.  The  former  is  more  nearly  related  to  actual 
history  than  the  hitter  ;  for  the  legend,  even  when  poetically  C(.l- 
ored,  contains  a  historical  kernel,  wliile  the  kernel  enchased  within 
the  myth  is  always  a  dogma  instead  of  history,  a  religious  concep- 
tion in  historic  garb.  The  task  of  the  historian  Avill,  accordingly, 
differ  as  he  deals  with  myths  or  with  legends.  In  the  case  of  the 
myth,  it  is  needful,  from  the  outset,  to  ignore  the  historical  germ, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  to  seize  upon  jji^g^enfe  be- 
the  dogmatic  germ,  which,  indeed,  presumes  a  recogni-  tween  myth 
tion  of  the  historic  state  of  things.  In  dealing  with  the  **"  ^e^a  ■ 
legend,  however,  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  strip  off  the  cover- 
ing which  was  gradually  formed  about  the  historic  germ,  and  to 
extract  that  germ,  so  far  as  i)ossib]e',  from  the  enveloping  shell. 
Some  critics  have  gone  to  the  length  of  including  all  the  older  his- 
tory of  Israel  among  myths,  so  as  to  leave  but  little  of  the  historical 
element  beyond  the  theocratic  idea  that  the  Israelitish  Israelites  the 
nation  was  the  people  of  God,  and  was  described  as  pt'opie  of  Goa. 
such  in  a  series  of  symbolical  images.'  But  even  this  extreme  ap- 
plication of  the  myth  idea  is  decidedly  different  from  the  ruthless 
transforming  of  the  sacred  histories  into  nature  myths,  which  over- 
looks every  religious  feature,  and  by  which  we  are  asked,  with 
Nork,'  to  find  astronomical  emblems;  or,  with  Daumer  and  Ghil- 
lany,^  even  the  worship  of  fire  and  Moloch,  in  the  purely  human 
narratives  of  the  Bible. 

Such  unnatural  mythologizing  of  history  into  nature,  lioweA'er, 
rectifies  itself.  The  healthy  historic  spirit  rejects  it.  But  so  much 
the  more  meritorious  is  the  effort,  made  in  the  way  above  indicated, 
to  distinguish  between  myth  and  legend  by  means  of  a  thorough 
(examination.*     If  the  results  of  such  inquiries  are  not  always  at 

'  Thus  fie  Wette,  in  his  Beitrage. 

'^  Vergleichende  Mytholor;:ie,  etc.,  Lpz.,  18.36,  and  several  other  works  by  this  writer. 

'  Comp.  Rheinwald,  Repertorium,  1844.  Daumer  has  since  done  penance,  however, 
and  has  "  returned  "  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

*  George,  Mythus  u.  Sage;  Vers,  einef  wiss.  Entwicklung  dieser  Begriffe  u.  ihres 
Verhiiltnisses  zum  christl.  Glauben,  Berlin,  183Y.  "Legend  and  myth  diverge  in 
different  directions ;  the  former  gives  the  appearance,  and  from  this  we  argue  back 
to  the  idea ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  is  given,  and  the  appearance  is 
deduced  therefrom."  P.  11.  On  the  distinction  in  certain  cases,  which  is  none  the 
less  relative  onlv,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  alwavs  determining  the  character  of  a  nar- 
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once  apparent,  they  yet  lead  into  the  right  way,  and  toward  the 
ultimate  goal.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  think  of 
Poetrv  n  fi'aud  and  deceit  when  poetry,  especially  of  a  religious 

cessariiy  fraud  sort,  is  mentioned.  This  is  possible  only  to  a  worldly- 
an  eceit.  ^rige,  petrified  understanding,  which  is  incapable  of 
suspecting  the  existence  of  any  higher  form  of  truth  in  poetry, 
while  it  is  the  special  work  of  the  latter  to  re])resent,  if  not  bare 
and  tangible  realities,  yet  the  highest  form  of  truth.'  However,  the 
greatest  prudence  is  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  word  "  myth,"  which  always  has  a  reference  to  the  point 
of  \iew  occupied  by  heathenism,  ought  to  have  been  transferred  at 
all  to  the  territory  of  the  Bible.'^  The  theological  standpoint  is  that 
which  regards  the  Bible  narratives  as  sacred  history,  as  compared 
with  profane.  Every  thing  contained  therein,  whether  it  be  poetry, 
tradition,  or  actual  history,  relates  to  a  single  grand  idea,  which 
creatively  controls  the  whole,  but  which  does  not  remain  merely  an 
Nature  of  bib-  abstract  theory,  but  moves  through  this  history  and  he- 
lical narrative,  comes  concrete  in  it,  celel)rating  its  consummation  at 
the  end  in  the  Revelations  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  student  who 
overlooks  this  feature  misconceives  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  history,  whose  peculiarity  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  this  is  not  his- 
tory, whose  limitations  are  fixed  by  its  own  nature,  l)ut,  as  one  writer 
beautifully  observes,^  it  is  "  the  liistory  of  God  from  a  human  point 

rativc,  conip.  ibid.,  \)\t.  13,  14.  With  reference  to  the  New  Test.,  see  0.  Baf^f^e^  Prin- 
cip.  (les  Mythus  ini  Dienst  tl.  ehristl.  Tosition,  Lpz.,  18()5;  comp.  also  Ininier,  infra, 
p.  24 :  "  Myth  and  legend,  often  passing  over  into  each  otiier,  have  this  in  conniion, 
that  ))0th  have  sprung  from  the  unintentionally  poetizing  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
contain,  in  confused  mixture,  both  idea  and  history.  If  tlie  two  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  the  myth  will  designate  an  idea  that  has  become  embodied 
history  in  the  moutli  of  the  people,  and  legend  a  histoiy  which  has  become  involved 
with  ideal  elements  in  the  fancy  and  traditions  of  the  people." 

'  "The  idea  of  the  unconscious  (naive)  must  necessarily  be  retained,  iiiiK'ss  it  is  de- 
sired to  wiiolly  abandon  the  ground  of  myths  and  legends."  It  is  by  this  feature  that 
that  field  is  distinguished  from  that  of  "intentional  deception  and  fiction."  Ceorge, 
supra,  p.  1.');  comp.  also  Ilauff  in  the  work  referred  to  ixhoxc,  passim.  It  is,  how- 
ever, apparent  that  the  highest,  /.  r.,  the  essentially  religious,  ideas,  are  represented 
precisely  by  myths  (in  ca.se  the  designation  be  adopted),  while  the  purely  historical 
can  claim  to  l)c  religiously  significant  only  in  a  secondary  way.  Comp.  (ienesis  with 
the  Hooks  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Ndu/niiali.  W'liicli  is  the  moic  distinct- 
ively religious  Y 

^  Comj).  Schenkel,  Dogin.,  i,  p.  30Y,  »(/.  (roiferring  to  Ewald).  A  similar  idea  holds 
true  of  the  word  ornrh-  as  applied  to  the  prophets.  The  lihra.se  ".scriptural  myth" 
lias  also  been  suggested,  in  order  to  avoid  the  analogy  of  the  heathen  myth. 

*.I.  G.  Mueller,  Theophil,  j).  24().  Augusti,  too,  was  accustomed  to  describe  Israel- 
itish  history  as  an  inrai  ?.fyniuv(>v  in  tiic  hi.story  of  the  world.  Hegel  entertained  dif- 
ferent views  of  Jewish   historv   at   ijilfcrcnt   times,   as  may    l>e  seen   in    Hosenkranz, 
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of  view,  an<l  tlie  history  of  man  from  tlie  divine  ])()iiit  of  view."  It 
accords,  upon  the  wliole,  with  the  hiws  of  human  development,  that 
tlie  earlier  history  of  a  people  should  bear  a  partly  legendary  and 
partly  niythical,  or  epical,  character,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
later,  which  falls  within  the  province  of  historical  writings  proper. 
The  old  ec(momic;il  and  pedagogical  idea,  according  to  which  God 
condescended  to  the  level  of  human  ideas,  and  entered  Growth  in  sa- 
into  the  childish  apprehensions  of  men,  in  order  to  at-  cred  history. 
tract  them  to  himself,  needs  only  to  be  rendered  scientifically  intel- 
ligible, from  a  genuinely  theistic  point  of  view,  in  order  to  approve 
itself  as  the  only  tenable  one  in  the  practical  field.  This  by  no 
means  excludes  a  true  pragmatism,  which  takes  the  human  element 
into  account,  and  treats  it  with  due  historical  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance, but  simply  provides  for  it  a  proper  basis  and  the  neces- 
sary higher  aims. 
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Tilt'  life  of  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
central  glory  of  Scripture  history,  in  which  all  the  rays 
of  former  historical  manifestations  of  God  are  concen-   centre  of  his- 
trated,  and  from  which  they  again  radiate,  to  extend   ^ory. 
over  the  whole  history  of  the  Church. 

Should  the  life  of  Christ  be  regarded  as  a  special  branch  in  the 
course  of  theological  science?  Should  it  not,  rather,  shine  forth 
from  all  the  other  branches?  It  results  from  the  exegesis  of  the 
Gospels,  stands  at  the  head  of  Church  History,  and  is  the  very  soul 
of  apologetics,  dogmatics,  ethics,  and  practical  theology.'  But  for 
this  very  reason,  it  is  essential  that  we  gain  as  satisfactory  a  view 
of  this  life  as  possible.  This  involves  grave  difficulties,  of  course; 
for  the  Gospels  do  not  furnish,  as  is  conceded  by  the  most  evangel- 

'  "The  life  of  Jesus  is  the  central  point  of  a  newly  rising  light  for  the  histoiy  of 
Christianity."  Ammon,  Fortbildung  d.  Christenthums  zur  Weltreligion,  I,  p.  133.  "  The 
life  of  Jesus  reconciles  all  the  interests  of  speculation,  the  religious  feeling  and  his- 
tory. It  presents  to  our  notice  a  personality,  for  the  possession  of  which  heaven  and 
earth  are  in  dispute,  but  which  may  not  be  exclusively  assigned  to  either ;  which  con- 
sists of  fragments  and  elements  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  tradition  and  docu^ 
mentary  records,  and  which,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  made  to  fit  into  our  moulds ; 
which  is  conceived  as  the  type  of  every  human  being,  and  yet  appears  under  circum- 
stances and  in  situations  such  as  ours  are  not  now  and  never  can  be."  Hid.,  iv, 
p.  277  sq.  "  The  life  of  Jesus  is  a  biography  which  flows  out,  as  does  no  other,  into 
a  large  and  extended  history  of  nations  and  even  of  the  world.  It  describes  an  indi- 
vidual life,  but  the  life  of  a  character  who  is,  antecedently,  in  the  exaltation  of  his  self- 
consciousness  and  in  his  spiritual  might,  a  symptom  of  the  world's  history,  and  truly  a, 
new  stage  in  the  development  of  the  human  spirit,  and  who,  in  the  next  place,  be- 
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ical  scholars,'  a  minute  and  complete  biography,  hut  only  memor- 
abilia [dTToiivTji^iovevuaTa),  which,  moreover,  while  partially  coinci- 
dent, yet  diverge  from  each  other  in  their  relations  and  points  of 
view.  John,  the  most  confidential  friend  of  Jesus,  said  at  last  : 
*'  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if 
they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  sup])ose  that  even  the  world  it- 
self could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  Hence  it 
becomes  necessary  to  subject  the  Gospel  narratives  to  criticism,  as  a 
preliminary  measure.  Here,  again,  exegetical  and  philological  crit- 
icism turns  over  its  work  to  the  investigations  of  historical  criticism. 
The  former  deals  only  with  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  records, 
as  belonging  to  the  canon,  and  with  their  relation  to  each  other, 
■while  the  latter  inquires  into  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers 
.,.     themselves.      There   is   no   ixround    for  alarm  at   such 

Negative  cnti-         .... 

cisui  no  ground  criticism,  since,  by  the  judgment  of  strictly  orthodox 
theologians,  both  these  writings  and  their  contents  fall 
\\  ithin  the  range  of  the  same  historical  criticism  to  which  all  his- 
torical monuments  are  subject.^  It  may  even' be  admitted  that  dis- 
crepancies occur  in  the  Gospels,  but  that  does  not  necessitate  the 
conclusion  that  the  Gospel,  as  a  whole,  contradicts  itself.  It  would 
therefore  be,  not  piety,  but  frivolous  opposition  to  God's  order,  to 

came,  by  the  labors  of  a  brief  career,  the  creator  of  a  new  and  higher  cosmos,  whose 
world  davs  are  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands  of  years,  and  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
circumference  of  the  earth."  Keim,  Gesch.  Jesu  v.  Nazara,  I,  p.  1,  and  the  passage 
from  Origen,  De  princ,  4,  5,  ((uoted  there. 

'  By  Hess,  for  instance,  in  the  Leben  Jesu. 

'^  Ebrard,  Kritik  d.  cvang.  Gcsehichte,  i,  p.  2 :  "  It  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  a  photogra])hii-  picture  of  the  Saviour  could  not  be  given  at  all;  for  a  per- 
fect representation  of  the  Saviour  in  a  single  pictin-e  was  inii)ossil)le,  in  view  of  his 
universal  character  and  the  unavoidable  narrowness  with  which  he  would  be  ap})re- 
hended  by  the  consciousness  of  a  single  observer,  and,  consocjucntly,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  a  single  writer.  The  entire  Christ  could  only  be  ijrescnted  to  view  by  a  numl)er 
of  descriptive  pictures,  the  whole  combined  so  as  to  oblige  tiu>  oliserver  to  view  them 
as  a  unit.  God  woidd  not  deprive  us  of  this  combined  view.  That  is  to  say,  he  would 
not  take  from  us  the  personal,  scientific  reconstruction  of  his  image,  uijon  the  basis 
of  a  historical  investigation  of  the  several  representations  of  Clirist  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament.  Tln'  application  of  historical  criticism  tu  I  lie  Milile  is 
certainly  an  infinitely  comidicatcci  and  wearisome  task,  and  one  that  can  ever  be  only 
ai)pn)ximately  ecmiplcteil.  Rut  much  has  been  gained  when  the  task  has  been  defi- 
nitely devolved  upon,  and  honestly  recognized  by.  theology,  in  the  spirit  of  renouncing 
all  unbelieving  fear."  Rothe,  Zur  Doginatik.  p.  liOH  s,/.  V«m]\  also  Immer,  Die  Ge- 
schichfs-(|uellen  des  Lebens  Jesu  (Lectme  at  Berne)  in  the  Prot.  Vortriige,  V,  7,  Ber- 
lin. lH7:i,  p.  28:  "All  research  into  the  sources  of  the  life  of  Christ  can  have  no  other 
end  than  to  free  the  pure  and  concrete  image  of  Jesus  from  the  scattereci  traits  in 
which  it  is  envelo])eii,  without  which  work  th<'  iuHuence  emanating  from  him,  and  tho 
results  originating  with  him,  are  inconceivable." 
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refuse  to  see  this  fact,  and  to  seek  to  avoid  siicli  critical  labor  under 
the  questionable  plea  that  damage  to  the  Christian  faith  cnticisni  nw- 
mnst  result  from  such  an  undertaking.  The  oidy  essen-  ^p'j!^,'^,,,^  "^^ 
tial  consideration  at  this  point  is,  that  criticism  should  GosijcIs. 
occupy  the  proper  })oint  of  view.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  urged 
that  an  entire  absence  of  predisposition  is  necessary.  This  is  im- 
possible in  any  absolute  sense,  for  even  they  who  make  this  de- 
mand have  prepossessions;  for  example,  as  to  the  })()ssibility  or  im- 
]iossil)ility  of  miracles.  But  a  devel()i)ed  doctrine  of  Christ  (Chris- 
tology)  is  not  to  fuiuisli  the  rule  of  procedure,  any  more  than  dog- 
matics may  be  allowe<I  to  govern  exegesis. 

The  life  of  Jesus  is  matter  for  Jiisfory  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  defi- 
nitely human.  The  unprejudiced  study  of  that  life  must,  and  will 
of  itself,  lead  to  the  recognition  of  its  divine  element,  but  it  must 
not  be  postulated  d  priori  in  dogmatic  formulae,  or  imposed  upon 
the  history.'  The  student  who  makes  the  life  of  Jesus  an  object  of 
scientific  investigation  will,  nevertheless,  enter  upon  it  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  preconceptions.  He  knows  what  life  it  is  which  is  to 
be  studied.  But  the  sacred  aAve"  with  which  he  enters  on  his  task 
can  in  no  way  harm  historical  impartiality;  on  the  contrary,  a 
spiritual  and  vivid  treatment  of  any  life,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Saviour,  is  impossible  without  it."*    It  is  as  impossible  to  comprehend 

'  Conip.  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §  14. 

'  Comp.  the  confessions  of  Lavater  and  Anna  Maria  v.  Schurmann,  in  the  preface 
to  Neander's  Life  of  Jesus.  "  The  life  of  the  Christian,"  remarlvs  the  hitter,  "  is 
the  best  biography  of  Jesus." 

^  "  The  enumeration  of  outward  fortunes  in  a  career  is  unintelhgible  and  dead  with- 
out an  apprehension  or  idea  of  the  individual  life  itself,  from  which,  as  the  innermost 
point  in  the  life,  all  externalities  may  be  explained."  Hase,  Life  of  Jesus  (Bost.  ed.), 
p.  21.  "  The  self  consciousness  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  must  be  clearly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Christian,  as  an  actual  historical  fact  which  is  to  explain  a  true  philosophy." 
Bunsen,  Hippolytus,  i,  p.  xliii.  "  The  personality  of  Jesus  stands  before  us  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  two  worlds.  It  stands  between  the  two  developments  of  the  old 
and  the  new  worlds,  not  as  an  effect  of  the  old  world,  but  as  its  consummation ;  not  as 
a  mere  harbinger  of  the  new,  but  as  its  enduring  type,  and  as  a  fountain  of  life  to 
mankind  through  the  Spirit."  Ibid.,  Gott  in  der  Gesch.,  p.  60;  c'o7np.  p.  100.  "He 
was  man.  He  was  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  prince  nor  priest,  rich  nor  mighty,  but, 
in  contrast  with  them  all,  a  man.  He  lived  and  died  for  mankind.  But  for  this  very 
reason  he  is  called,  and  is  the  image  of,  the  Son  of  God,  as  none  other  before  or 
after  him.  His  mortal,  finite  being  had  truly  become  a  likeness  of  God,  a  divine  nature." 
"  The  real  centre  in  the  life  of  Jesus  lies  in  his  consciousness.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  merely  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  that  constitutes  the 
peculiarity  of  his  consciousness,  for  such  an  idea  was  present  in  a  hazy  form  in  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  rather  the  consciousness  of  a  real  union  of  the  Divine  and 
human  natures  in  his  person  in  absolute  energy,  so  that  in  this  consciousness  are  united 
not  onlv  the  fulness  of  the  Deity  with  the  fulness  of  his  own  inner  life,  but  also  the 
18 
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the  life  of  the  Saviour  hy  refusiuL:;  to  measure  it  hy  its  own  rule,  and 
to  trace  each  one  of  its  ex])ressions  back  to  our  own  need  of  salva- 
tion, as  it  is  to  understand  the  life  of  a  mother  who  saeritiees  herself 
for  her  children,  where  the  only  conception  of  greatness  is  that  be- 
longing to  conquerors  or  artists.  Something  that  is  immeasurable 
will  still  remain  in  this  unique  personality.  Besides,  while  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  historical  and  a  real  Christ  is  wholly  inadmissible 
on  the  plan  of  absolutely  separating  between  them,  and  connecting 
them  only  in  outward  form,  as  though  by  accident,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  when  we  resolve  the  life  of  Jesus  into  its  separate  elements, 
and  follow  it  step  by  step,  or  trace  it  feature  by  feature,  we  often 
find  ourselves  required  to  supplement,  from  the  idea,  matters  for 
which  no  definite  historical  data  can  be  found.  However,  this 
must  not  be  an  arbitrary  idea,  constructed  and  introduced  into 
the  subject  by  ourselves,  but  it  is  rather  one  to  be  gained  as 
the  sum  of  historical  inquiry.      As   Scripture   explains  Scripture, 

^^  ,.,  , ,  so  does  the  life  of  Jesus  as  a  whole  explain  the 
The  life  of  Je-  _  ,  ^ 

sus  its  own  ex-  separate  features  in  that  life.  The  life  of  Jesus  con- 
p  ana  ion.  tains  its  own  measure  —  the  absolute  measure  of  the 

Deity  glorifying  itself  in  human  nature.  The  attributes  Avhich 
constitute  the  peculiar  character  of  Christ  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
at  once  excluded  from  the  range  of  historical  iiupiiry  as  transcend- 
ing the  bounds  of  human  conditions,  and  iiu))ossible,  but  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  development  of  his  humanity.  Unless 
this  be  done,  the  picture  will  crumble  in  our  hands,  and  we  shall 
obtain  only  an  inadequate  and  Ebionitic  fragment,  instead  of  a 
thoroughly  human  and  really  historical  portrait.  We  cannot,  and 
should  not,  remove  the  picture  of  Christ  from  the  golden  canvas 
upon  which  it  has  been  painted,  not  by  the  fancy  of  men,  but  by 
the  finger  of  God,  even  though  we  attemjjt  to  follow  the  lines  of 
the  drawing  by  historical  methods,  ajid  seek  to  arrange  them,  so 
Spiritual  sym-   far  as  may  be  possible,  by  the  application  of  critical 

pathy  necessa-  processes.  In  this  work  the  critical  elTort  to  cond)ine 
ry  for  correct    i 

criticism.  must  be  aided  by  the  insight  which  belongs  to  the  con- 

genial s])irit  of  a  religious  disj)osit ion. 

entire  dealing;  of  God  with  the  entire  iiistory  of  his  heinp,  yea,  the  Deity  with  human- 
ity." J.  P.  Laiifre,  (loseh.  d.  Kiiehe,  i,  j).  'M^.  (\nn\K  Kliefotli,  Einl.  in  d.  I)o{;nien- 
peseh.,  p.  3!i.  Karl  Rifter  has  also  expressed  himself  well  in  opjiosition  to  an  un- 
epiritual  and  atomistic  treatment  of  tlie  life  of  Jesus:  "  Ilis  entire  life  lies  open  and 
clear  before  us  like  a  charminf;  landscape,  with  no  cloud  to  inter.'U])t  the  rays  of  light, 
which,  without  the  tedious  explanatifms  of  an  uninvited  guide,  we  comprcheiul  witli 
sacred  joy  at  every  step,  upon  which  we  stroll  in  |)leasure,  and  the  heart  bounds  with 
exalted  premonitions.  This  place  soon  becomes  our  home,  and  upon  it  we  could  desire 
to  live  in  joy  and  sadness  until  we  die."  Lebensbild  von  Kramer,  vol.  i,  p.  232  sq. 
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The  portrait  of  Clirist  as  outlined  in  the  Xew  Testament  writings 
was  coniuarcd,  even  before  a  mythical  interpretation  was  thouglit 
of,  to  a  torso,  upon  A\hieh  the  imagination  of  successive  centuries 
has  wrought  its  improvements.'  The  comi)arison  is  unjust,  inas- 
much as  tlie  torso  lacks  the  essential  feature,  the  countenance  ;  and 
it  is  prcH'isely  the  countenance  that  shines  forth  in  the  Gospels, 
with  genuinely  huuian  lineaments,  from  the  surrounding  glory  of 
the  Deity,  while  the  c<Mn))lete  outlining  of  tlie  members  of  the 
body,  as  with  paintings  of  the  old  German  school,  is  either  want- 
ing, or  at  least  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  drawing.  But  the 
case  is  here  as  it  is  with  every  other  human  and  historical  counte- 
nance, which  differs  greatly  in  accordance  with  the  different  j)oints 
of  view  from  which  we  regard  it,  or  with  the  light  in  which  differ- 
ent painters  apprehend  it.  Christ  seemed  different  to  Different  views 
the  world  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  what  he  does  to  the  of  cmist. 
world  of  our  time.  Zinzendorf,  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  and  others, 
each,  in  his  own  way,  arrived  at  a  different  conception  of  him. 
This,  hoAvever,  need  by  no  means  frighten  us  fi'ora  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem,  nor  force  us  to  accept  the  alternative  of  "either 
investing  the  Jewish  Messiah  with  all  the  attributes  which  the  the- 
ology of  the  Jews  ascribes  to  him,  or  of  furnishing  a  natural  history 
of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  such  as  Yenturini  wrote."  ^  For  both 
are  caricatures,  the  original  for  which  is  yet,  even  approximately, 
to  be  discovered.  Still  less  are  we  authorized  to  dispense  with  any 
historical  Christ,  and  to  search  for  the  Redeemer  of  the    .,      ^.. 

'  .  Absurdity      of 

world  solely  in  the  region  of  myths,  on  the  ground  that  the  mytbicai 
some  things  cannot  be  explained  and  iitted  with  cer-  ^^^^' 
tainty  into  the  framework  of  history.  This  would  be  to  render 
the  inexplicable  yet  more  inexplicable,  since  Christianity  without  a 
historical  Christ  would  remain  an  incomprehensible  riddle,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  a  historical  monstrosity.  The  proper  course  is, 
while  making  use  of  historical  criticism,  with  other  agencies,  "to 
have  confidence  in  God  and  in  the  truth,  which  is  much  nearer  to 
us  than  we  think,  and  cheerfully  expect  that  assured  and  certain 
results  will,  in  the  end,  be  realized  through  such  investigations."' 

'  Kiihler,  Supranaturalismus  und  Rationalismus^p.  111. 

2  See  Rohr's  Krit.  PredigerbibL,  vol.  18,  No.  1,  p.  13.     Comp.  Briefe  uber  den  Ra- 
tionalismus,  p.  26  sqq. 

^  Ammon,  supra,  i,  p.  135. 
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SECTION  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    HIOGRAPHIES    OF    .TESTIS. 

Biographical  effort  hegaii  in  the  early  centuries  with  an  external 
collocation  of  sources,  '  and  this  method  continued  to  be  employed 
down  to  Bengel.  The  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  "with- 
out criticism,  fantastic,  and  legendary,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  works 
for  entertainment  and  devotion.'"'  The  old  Saxon  harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  entitled  "Heliand,"  is,  however,  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  civilization  and  literature,'  and  with  this  should  be 
compared  that  of  the  Weissenburg  monk,  Otfried,  of  the  ninth 
century.^  In  other  regards,  "  the  life  of  Christ  was  represented  in 
the  'passion-plays'  in  the  most  literal  sense,  through  the  aid  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  the  dramatic  art."*  The  dogmatic  ele- 
ment still  ])redominated  after  the  l^cformation.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  " the  manifestation  of  Christ  Mas 
intensely  studied  for  its  oAvn  sake."  The  theology  of  Ilerrnhut 
forms  the  leading  agency  in  this  "  worship  of  Jesus,"  which  now 
began  to  be  manifested  in  hynms  and  prayers.  l*eople  became  ac- 
customed to  regard  Jesus  as  the  concrete  God,  sometimes  irres]>ect- 
ively  of  his  relation  to  the  Trinity,  and  his  history  was  a  history 
of  God,  in  which  character  it  yielded  Klopstock  the  material  for 
epical  treatment.  Rational  reflection,  which  felt  itself  called  to 
consider  the  human  element  in  a  human  point  of  view,  asserted  its 
claim  in  op|)osition  to  this  undeniably  monophysite  tendency. 

The  atta(tk  by  the  Wolfi'nl)uttel  Fragmejitist,  in  1777  and  the  fol- 
lowing years,  forced  apologetics  into  this  hunum  method  of  appre- 
hending the  psychology  of  Jesus  and  of  estimating  tlie  moral  bear- 
ings of  his  plan.  The  critical  and  pragmatical  treatment  of  the 
life  of  Christ  dates,  accordingly,  from  this  time;  that  is,  from  the 
time  modern  ideas  became  established.  This  method  has  resulted 
in  making  of  the  life  of  Jesus  a  subordinate  branch  of 
separate  his-  theological  study,  SO  that  what  is  now  understood  by 
torl.-al  study.  ^•^^^^  pl,rase  is  certainly  a  "  modern  idea." '  Foremost  ill 
this  jteriod  were  tlie  a])ologetic  and  sonu'what  rational  representa- 

'  Moiiotcssaion,  Ilarnionia,  Synopsis,     ('omp.  Ilasc,  Life  of  Josiis,  p.  20.  '^  Ihid. 

i'K.litions  of  Ilayiie  (2(1  cil.),  I'adcrboni,  1K7.S,  ami  Sit'vcis,  Hallo,  1H78.  Trans- 
lated \>y  Simim'k,  2d  ed.,  Kllierfcld,  IHCO;  and  liy  (Jrcin.  Cassol,  18»>'.>. 

■•Till-  "Christ,"  edited  l.y  Kelle,  Uatisbon,  18r)6-r)lt,  2  vols.  Translated  by  tli. 
Bame,  Pia<:ne,  1870. 

'  Rosenkran/,  Lehen  Hcf^els,  )).  80. 

•Strauss,  Lcben  .I.-su  fiirs  Yolk,  18f,l,  p.  1. 
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tioiis  (>r  Hciiiliai-'l  and  Hess.'  The  divine  was  separated  from  llie 
huiiiau,  so  far  as  was  jtossihle,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  dif- 
ference between  tlie  Johannean  view  and  tliat  of  the  synojttics. 
Herder,  for  instance,  viewed  the  life  of  the  "Son  of  God"  and  of 
the  "Son  of  Man"  in  accordance  witli  t])ese  two  distinct  points  of 
view.  There  was  no  hick  of  coarse  reactions,  however,  in  connexion 
with  the  humanizing  process,  and  rude  hands  tore  away  the  tender 
scre«'n  wliich  liad  preserved  the  picture  of  the  Lord  from  being 
j)rofaMe(l.  "Natural  liistories  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth"  Avere 
published  bv  l>alirdt,  Venturini,  and,  \at6r,  by  Lan^s-   „     „  , 

'■  .  '  '  _'»'/»        Parallels      be- 

dorf,  and  it  became  a  favorite  employment  to  draw  tween  Christ 
parallels  between  Socrates  and  Christ,  often  to  the  dis-  ^""^  Socrates. 
advantage  of  the  latter.  This,  certainly,  grew  out  of  an  utter  mis- 
understanding of  the  personality  of  either.  Others,  like  Paul  us 
and  Greiling,  acting  from  good  intentions,  sought  to  eliminate  the 
miraculous  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  recommend  him  as  a 
wise  and  humane  teacher  to  a  conceited  age  that  was  inclined  to 
make  a  mock  of  him.  The  later  theology,  beginning  with  Sclileier- 
macher,  again  took  up  tlie  ideal  element  in  Christ,  an<l  sought  to 
prove  it  in  his  historical  manifestation.  Schleiermacher  himself,  in 
this  s])irit,  but  with  independent  criticism,  in  1819,  and  again  in 
18o2,  delivered  lectures  on  the  life  of  Christ.  These  lectures  were 
not  published  until  their  author  had  been  dead  thirty  years,  but 
they  were  nevertheless  timely,  though  no  longer  adequate  to  com- 
plete the  argument  in  all  its  details.  Hase  proceeded  in  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  Schleiermacher,  in  prosecuting  the  task  of  show- 
ing "how  by  divine  appointment,  through  the  free  act  of  his  spirit 
and  the  interference  of  his  age,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  became  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world." 

These  various  attempts  were  at  once  neutralized  by  Strauss,  who 
cut  the  knot  with  the  sword,  not,  indeed,  by  denying  strauss' Life  of 
that  a  Jesus  had  lived,  but  by  reducing  his  historical  ■'^^"*- 
existence  almost  to  a  historical  nullity,  since  he  i-ecognized  in  the 
Gospel  records  only  a  mythical  expression  of  ideas,  unconsciously 
and  innocently  invented  by  the  infant  community  of  Christians,  as 
influenced  by  the  extant  prophecies  of  the  Old  Covenant.  This 
work  was  designed  to  preserve  the  poetically  speculative  truth  of 
the  ideal  Christ,  but  its  tendency  was  to  dissolve  him  into  air,  like 
an  unsubstantial  image  in  the  clouds.     The  hypothesis  of  Strauss 

'  See  the  titles  of  the  works  lielow,  and  conip.  Hase,  supra,  and  Amnion,  Fortliilil- 
ung  d.  Christ enthums  zur  Weltreligion,  vol.  iv,  p.  156  xqq.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Hess  received  the  impulse  to  treat  the  life  of  Jesus  from  Middletou's  Biography  of 
Cicero. 
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■\v;is  modified  by  AVeisse,  '  wlio  sought  to  discovei'  the  mystery  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  in  part,  by  introducing  the  liigher  biology  of  mag- 
netism, and  other  factors,  but  rejected,  'on  the  mythical  hypoth- 
esis, what  could  not  be  forced  into  this  magic  circle.  Bruno  Bauer, 
finally,  passed  beyond  Strauss,  claiming  to  find  not  liarniless  poetry, 
but  designed  inventions,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  evangelists. 
The  Jew,  Salvador,  regarded  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the  standpoint 
of  modern  Jewish  enlightenment,  but  retained  the  historical  per- 
sonality of  Jesus,  reducing  it,  of  course,  to  that  of  a  simple  Jewish 
reformer  and  demagogue. 

All  of  these  negative  efforts  resulted  simply  in  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  Not  only  were  num- 
berless Avorks  issued  in  reply  to  Strauss,  but  the  life  of  Jesus  Itself 
was  studied  with  a  universal  breadth  of  inquiry  that  could  only  be 
productive  of  gain  to  science,  even  though  inquirers  occupied  very 
diverse  points  of  view,  and  were  influenced  by  very  various  ])re- 
possessions.'  We  refer  also  to  the  Dutch  works  of  Meijboom,  Van 
Oosterzee,  and  others.  Bunsen  announced,  prospectively,  a  new 
"  Life  of  Jesus,"  but  it  never  appeared."  Ewald's  History  of  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  entered  on  the  life  of  Jesus  with  the  fifth  volume, 
the  author  expressly  designating  it  the  "  Life  of  Christ,''''  and  treat- 
ing it  as  such,  making  use  of  independent  criticism  upon  details, 
but  preserving  the  sacred  contents  as  a  whole.  This  has  influenced 
the  chai-acter  of  his  representations  also,  in  which  Strauss  was  un- 
able to  find  more  than  a  "deafening  volume  of  words  and  ])hrases." 
Riggenbach's  lectures  present  the  jiortrait  of  the  "Lord  Jesus"  in 
a  simple  muniier,  their  tendency  being  a))()logetic  and  liarmonizing, 
combined,  however,  with  the  steady  aim  to  do  justice  to  the  (pies- 
tions  raised  by  science  by  a  thorough  examination  of  details. 
A  period  of  cessation  and  quietude  now  seemed  to  open,  which 
Rpnan.  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  ]iul»lica(ion  of  the  Life 
of  Jesus  by  Renan,  in  France,  tlirougli  which  an  agitation  was  pro- 
duced that  equal('(l  the  one  cause*!  by  Strauss  thirty  years  before. 
Numerous  ('(jitioiis  and  1  raiislal  ions  have  placed  it  upon  the  same 
lev«l  with  the  most  recent  i)r<)ductions  of  tlie  lighter  literature  of 
France  for  the  great  world  of  rea<lers,  which  it  is  designed  to 
reach.      'I'hc   science  of  (ici'iiiari\-  could  not    ri'st  satisfied  with  the 

'  "The  niiiiicrous  lives  f)f  .Tcsus  of  llic  better  clnss  represent  a  new  dedieatioii  of  tlie 
tlioolof^ical  temple,  wliieli,  it  is  to  l)e  IiojxmI,  will  not  speeiiily  lie  liroii^iit  to  a  close.  .  .  . 
I{iit  it  will  he  necessary  to  remain  patient  if  tlie  variejjated  mereliandise  of  ordered 
or  fabricated  works  connects  itself  willi  tlic  dedication."  J.  1*.  Lange,  I'ref.  to  Leben 
Jesii,  pp.  iii,  iv. 

'Preface  to  Ilippolytiis,  |).  xlix. 
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work,  th()uu:l»  in  it  the  Icaniinsi;  of  tlic  Orientalist  vicfl  with  the  cap- 
tivating rhetoric  of  the  fine  writer,  to  warp  the  judgment  of  senti- 
mental amateurs.  Schenkel,  who  lia<l  expressed  the  opinion  that 
tlie  great  tlieme  couhl  only  he  adequately  treated  upon  German  soil, 
now  came  to  the  front  with  his  Character  of  Jesus  Pcjrtrayed, 
which  had  been  in  preparation  during  an  extended  period.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  work,  Strauss  publislied,  not  a  new  edition  of 
his  former  work,  but  a  new  revision,  adapted  for  the  people.  In 
this,  as  in  the  otlier  work,  the  criticism  of  sources  comes  into  play, 
combined  with  tlie  ajipropriation  of  the  negative  results  ol)tained 
by  other  laborers  in  this  field.  An  enormous  number  of  replies 
and  treatises  in  o})position  to  the  works  of  Strauss,  Schenkel,  and 
Renan  were  written  by  scholars  in  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  communions;  so  that  we  again  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis,  Avhich  Avas  introduced  by  those  works.  How  far  we  are  from 
having  reached  the  end  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  latest  writers  are  entirely  diverse  upon  the  question  of 
the  early  character  of  sources  (the  original  Matthew  and  Mark); 
but  it  may  be  said,  in  the  meantime,  "  In  magnis  voluisse  sat  est." 
Time  must  show  to  what  extent  the  work  ])y  Keim,  which  is  now 
concluded,  will  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  inquiry. 
It  has,  at  any  rate,  taken  an  important  step  toAvard  the  goal  for 
which  the  efforts  of  science  were  directed  from  the  vantage  ground 
secured  by  its  former  progress.  But  when  shall  the  time  come 
that  the  Church,  no  longer  being  in  conflict  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  science,  but  rather  delivered  from  prejudice  thereby, 
shall  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  in  its  purity  and  its  greatness,  in  the 
combined  historical  dignity  and  divine  glory,  which  are  not  be- 
stowed on  him  by  us,  but  which  are  his  from  the  beginning  and  are 
secured  to  him  for  all  eternity? 
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G.  W.  Clark,  A  New  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Engli.sh,  according  to  the  Com- 

mon Version.     With  an  Introduction  by  T.  J.  Conant.     N.  Y.,  1870. 
Frederick  (Jardiner,  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text 

of  Tischendorf;   with  a  Collation  of  the  Textus  Reccptus,  and  of  the  Texts  of 

Giiesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tregellos.     Eilinl).,  1871. 

Same,  in  English.     Edinl>.,  1871. 

Edu;iid  Greswcll,  Dissertations  upon  the  Principles  ami  Arrangement  of  a  Harmony 

of  the  (iospels.      'id  ed.      4  vols.      Oxf.,  18:57. 
James  Macknight,    iiannoiiy  of   llie  Gosjjels,   with    Parajihiase  ami   Notes,     nth  ed. 
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James  Strong;,  A  New  Iliirinony  iiini  Kx])()siti()ii  of  tlie  Gospels,  consisfiiif:^  of  a  Par- 
allel and  ("oinbiiied  Arraiigeineiit,  on  a  New  I'lan,  of  the  Four  Kvaii^elists,  acconl- 
in<r  to  the  Authorized  Translation.     N.  Y.,  jsrrj. 

Compendium  of  the  Gospels,  aeeording  to  the  Arrangement  of  the  Authoi's 

Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels.     N.  Y.,  1853. 

William  Stroud,  A  New  (Jreck  Harmony  of  the  Four  (Jospels,  comprising  a  Synopsis 
and  a  Diatessavon.     Loud.,  l.s,")8. 

SECTION  V. 

THE     APOSTLES. 

Life  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Founding  of  the  Church,  Article  "  Apostolisches  Zeitalter,"  In 
Pelt,  Herzog's  Kncyclypa'die,  vol.  i. 

The  life  of  the  persons  by  ■whom  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world  was  introduced,  is  connected  with  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Here,  there  is  less  interest  in  the  Twelve,  several  of  whom 
are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  than  in  the  men  and  their  coadjutors 
who  Avei'e  most  successful  in  this  Avork  of  founding  the  Christian 
community.  Among  these  Paul  is  preeminent  by  reason  of  his 
character,  teaching,  and  deeds. 

Concerning  the  wider  and  more  limited  meanings  of  the  word 
drrooroAo^,  see  the  New  Testament.  A  comparison  of  the  history 
of  the  apostles  by  Luke  with  the  list  of  the  apostles  in  the  Gospels 
(Matt.  X,  1-4)  will  reveal  to  most  inquirers  the  fact,  that  the  sacred 
narrative  leaves  us  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  history  of  a 
majority  of  the  Twelve.  Of  these,  Peter,  James,  and  John  are 
prominent,  even  in  the  Gospel  records,  and  M^e  have  relatively  more 
information  respecting  them  than  others,  although  the  last  days 
of  both  Peter  and  John  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  canon,  and 
fall  within  the  realm  of  tradition.  This  api)lies  still  more  fully  to 
the  work  of  other  apostles.  A  new  ])eriod  of  development  evident- 
ly begins  with  Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  Geutiles,  Avho,  Paul, 
supported  by  Timothy,  Silvanus,  and  Titus,  not  only  extended 
Christianity  to  the  furthest  outward  limits,  but,  together  with  John, 
also  developed  its  profound  internal  character,  and  furnished  the 
greatest  and  most  important  contribution  toward  the  doctrinal 
canon  of  the  New  Testament.  He  became  the  founder  of  a  body  of 
doctrine,  not  theoretically,  but  out  of  his  inmost  experience,  and 
through  the  revelation  which,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  was 
imparted  to  him.'  He  was  the  lirstfruits  of  those  in  Avhom  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  glorified,  and  in  whom  the  Gospel  was 
demonstrated  to  be  the  power  of  God.     The  exposition  of  the  book 

'  Conip.  *H.  Paret,  Paulus  u.  Jesus.  Observations  on  the  Relation  of  Paul  and  his 
Teaching  to  the  Person,  the  Life,  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Christ  of  History,  in  Jahrb. 
ftir  Deutsche  Theoloirie. 
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of  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles  is,  of  course,  the  work  of  exegetical 
tlu'idoijy.  But  this  is  merely  a  work  preliminary  to  the  history, 
while,  to  combine  the  work  of  the  apostles  into  a  single  picture,  be- 
longs strictly  to  the  department  of  historical  science.  At  this  point 
we  stand  on  the  boundary  line  between  sacred  and  Church  history. 
Though  the  latter  cannot  exclude  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age, 
yet  it  needs  a  broader  foundation  than  it  there  finds.  For  this 
Tbe  apostolic  reason  the  apostolic  age,  like  the  life  of  Jesus,  has  re- 
separateTrea^  ceived  a  separate  treatment  in  theological  literature, 
uient.  Peculiar  ditticulties  attach  to  this  treatment,  however, 

because  recent  criticism  has  endeavored  to  shake  many  points  in 
the  primitive  history  of  Christianity,  as  found  in  the  apostolic  his- 
tory by  Luke,  and  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  and  has  sought  to  ex- 
jtlain,  by  later  events,  the  history  of  the  older  heresies,  and  what 
has  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  primitive  times.  ]Much  that  the 
Church  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  "a2)ostoliG  age"  was  in  this 
way  classed  under  the  "})Ost-a])ostolic."  The  destructive  efforts 
upon  the  apostolic  history  emanating  from  the  Tiibingen  school,  like 
the  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Strauss,  gave  rise  to  ai)ologetic  attemjats  at 
reconstruction,  some  of  which  ascribed  an  importance  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  traditions  that  was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  after  all 
the  preliminary  critical  work  accomplished  in  former  decades.  The 
controversy  still  goes  on,  and  much  remains  for  more  thorough 
investigation,  in  wdiich  research  historical  inquiry  is  to  take  a  part 
equal  to  that  of  exegesis. 

LITERATURE    OF   APOSTOLIC   HISTORY. 

J.  J.  Hess,  Geschichte  und  Scliiifteii  dor  Apostel  Josu.    Ziiricli,  ITSS.    4ili  od..  I.^'iO- 

22.     3  vols. 
Ch.  F.  Liicke,  coram,  dc  ecclesia  rliiistianor.  ajjostolica.     (iott.,  1818. 
G.  J.  Planck,  Gescliichte  des  Cliri.steiitliimis  in  dcr  Pciiode  seiner  cistcn  Einfiiiirung 

ill  die  Welt.     Gutt.,  1H18.     2  vols. 
*  A.  Xcamler,  Gescliiciite  der  Pflanzunj;  und  Zcitiiii;;  dcr  diiistl.   Kiiclic  diircli  die 

Apostel.     IlaiTib.,  1832.     Lond.  ed.,  trans).  Iiy  Ryland,  1851. 
R.  Rothe,  die  Anfiinpe  der  cliristl.  Kirclie  u.  iiirer  Verfassun^'.    Vol.  1.    AVitteiilt.,  1837. 
A.  F.  Gfrorer,  Gescliiciite  des  Uichiistciitliunis.     Stuttg.,  1838.     3  vols. 
F.  C.  A.  Schwegler,  das  nacliapostol  Zcitaitcr.     Tiib.,  1845,  1".     2  vols.     (Includes  the 

apostolic  age,  but  by  this  author  considered,  of  course,  in  the  post-apostolic.) 
J.  B.  Trautmann,  die  apostolische  Kirclie.     Lpz.,  1848;  new  ed.,  1857. 
K.  Wieseler,  Chronologic  des  a|)ost.  Zeitalters  bis  zuiii  Tode  der  Ajip.    Paiiliis   und 

Pctriis.      (;6tt.,  1848. 
M.  Baumgarten,  die  Apostclgcscliiclitc  oiici-  dcr   Kiitw  ickelimgsgaiig  iler   Kirclie  von 

Jerusalem  bis  l{om.     Braunscliw.,  1852.     2  vols.     2d  ed.,  ]85'.t. 
11.  W.  .1.  Thiersch,  die  Kirclie  im  apostol.  Zcitaitcr  und  die  Kiilstchuug  dcr  neutestani. 

Schriftcn.     Frank f.,  1852.     3d  cd.     Aiigsb..  Is7'.t. 
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*E.  Reuss,  Histoirc  de  la  theologie  chretieniie  an  si("'ole  ai)ost()li(jue.  Paris,  18ri2. 
2  vols.     2.  od.      18(iO.     Lond.  ed.,  traiifil.  by  Aiiiiiu  ilarwoud,  1872. 

II.  Ewald,  Gcschichte  des  apostol.  Zeitalteis  bis  zur  Zurstoruny  Jerusalems.  (Vol.  vi., 
Uist.  of  the  People  of  Israel.)     3d  ed.     Gott.,  1868. 

E.  Renan,  les  apotres.  Par.,  1866.  The  Same,  les  evangiles  et  la  seconde  gener- 
ation chretieniie.     Par.,  1877. 

E.  Ferriere,  les  apotres,  etc.     Par.,  1879. 

Conip.  the  works  in  Church  Histoiy,  cited  below,  of  Lange,  Leehler,  Schaff,  Ritschl, 
and  the  commentaries,  in  the  Exegetical  Literature,  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Popular :  Isaak  da  Costa,  die  Apostel-Geschichte  fiir  (ieistliche  u.  d.  Gemeine  ausge- 
legt.     Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  Reifert.     Breni.,  1860.    2  vols. 

LIFE    OF    THE    APOSTLE    PAUL. 

*  K.  Schrader,  der  Apostel  Paulus.     Lpz.,  1830-36.     5  parts. 

J.  T.  Hemsen,  der  Apostel  Paulus ;  sein  Leben,  Wirken  und  seine  Schriften.     Pub. 

by  F.  Lucke.     Gott.,  1830. 
H.  A.  Scliott,  Erorterung  einiger  wichtigen  chroiiologischea  Punkte  in  dor  Lebensge- 

schichte  des  Apostels  Paulus.     Jena,  1832. 
*F.  C.  Baur,  Paulus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi.     Stuttg.,  1845.     2d  ed.,  by  E.  Zeller. 

Lpz.,  18116  f. 
Comp.  the  Replies  by  Dietlein  (Halle,  1845),  and  Thiersch  (Frankf.,  1852). 
A.  Fleury,  St.  Paul  et  Heneque.     Par.,  1853.     2  vols. 

*  A.  Hausrath,  der  Apostel  Paulus.     Heidelb.,  1865.     2d  ed.     1872. 

F.  Bungener,  S.  Paul.     Sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  ses  epitres.     Par.,  1867. 

*  Ch.  F.  Trip,  Paulus  nach  der  Apostelgeschichte.  Leyd.,  1866. 
E.  Renan,  Paulus.  (Par.,  1869.)  Eng.  and  Amer.  eds.,  passim. 
M.  Krenkel,  Paulus,  der  Apostel  der  Heiden.     Lpz.,  1869. 

Popular:   H.  Lang,  das  Leben  des  Ap.  Paulus.     Winterth.,  1866.     Schwalb,  der  Ap. 

Paulus.    6  Vortriige.    Zur.,  1876.     0.  Funke,  St.  Paulus  zu  Wasser  und  zu  Lande. 

Brem.,  1877. 
Comp.  the  article  Paulus,  der  Apostel,  u.  seine  Schriften,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  Herzog's 

Real-Encyclop. 
On  John:   M.  Krenkel  (Berl.,   1871).      J.  H.  Scholten,  der  Ap.  Joh.  in  Kleinasien. 

From  the  Dutch,  by  Spiegel.     Berl.,  1872.     Also  the  exhaustive  article  on  Paul, 

accompanied  ))y  maps  of  his  tours,  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  vii. 
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On  the  Apostles  in  general,  see  Mant,  Biography  of  the  Apostles.  Lond.,  1840;  Rich- 
ard Whateley,  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  our  Lord's  Apostles,  and  especially 
their  Conduct  at  the  Time  of  his  Apprehension  and  Trial.  (Lond.,  Parkers, 
l!S.")3);  under  each  name  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia ;  and  the  special 
treatment  in  the  Histories  of  the  Ancient  Period,  cited  on  pp.  120-124  of  this 
work. 

PAUL    AND    JOHX. 

Henry  Blunt,  Lectures  upon  the  History  of  St.  Paul,  delivered  during  Lent,  at  the 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Upper  Chelsea.     Phila.,  1889. 
€.  M.  Butler,  St.  Paul  in  Rome ;   Lectures  delivered  in  the  Legation  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  in  Rome.     Pliila.,  1865. 
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William  Cave,  Antiquitates  Apostoliiie ;  or,  tin-  Lives,  Acts,  and  Martyrdoms  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  of  our  Saviour.  To  whieh  are  added.  Lives  of  the  two  Evangelists, 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Henry  Stebbing.  2  vols. 
Lond.,  1836. 

W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S.  Howson,  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  comprising  a 
complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic  Translation  of  his  Epistles. 
2  vols.     Lond.,  1853,  et  passim. 

Philip  Stanhope  Dodd,  A  View  of  the  Evidence  Afforded  by  the  Life  and  Ministry  of 
St.  Peter  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation.     Lond.,  ]8o7. 

F.  W.  Farrar  (Canon),  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.     N.  Y.,  1880. 

W.  R.  Freeniantle,  From  Athens  to  Rome.  Six  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Visit  to  the 
Chief  Cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Lond.,  1869. 

John  S.  Howson,  The  Character  of  St.  Paul     (Hulsean  Lectures.)     N.  Y.,  1873. 

The  Meta])hors  of  St.  Paul  and  Companions  of  St.  Paul,  with  an  Introduction  by 

H.  B.  Hackctt,  D.D.     N.  Y.,  1872. 

Scenes  in  the  Life  of  St.  Paul.     Lond.,  1 866. 

Thomas  Lewin,  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     2  vols.     Lond.,  1878. 

Alfred  Lee,  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Discourses.  N.  Y., 
1852. 

James  M.  Macdonald,  Tlie  Life  and  Wiitings  of  St.  John.  Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  J.  S.  Howson.     \.  Y.,  1877. 

J.  R.  Macduff,  St.  Paul  at  Rome;  or,  the  Teaching,  Fellowship,  and  Dying  Testimony 
of  the  Great  Apostle  in  the  City  of  the  Cassars.     Lond.,  1871. 

The  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul.     N.  Y.,  1866. 

Footsteps  of  St.  Peter.     N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Malleson,  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Lond.,  1881. 

William  Palcy,  Iloric  Paulinre ;  or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scrijjture  History  of  St.  Paul 
Evinced.     N.  Y.,  1851,  et  pnasim. 

Charles  Shakespeare,  St.  Paul  at  Athens;  Spiritual  Christianity  in  Relation  to  some 
Aspects  of  Modern  Thought.     N.  Y.,  1870. 

James  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  with  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  4th  ed.. 
Revised  and  Corrected  by  Walter  E.  Smith,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Bishoji  of  Car- 
lisle, and  Memoir.     Lond.,  1880. 

James  Tate,  The  Hora;  Paulinsc  of  William  Paley,  Carried  out  and  Illustrated  in  a 
Continuous  History  of  the  Apostolic  Labors  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Basis 
of  the  Acts.     Lond.,  1840. 

SECTION  VI. 

THE  HISTORICAL  FORM  AND  DKYEI.OI'MENT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 

lUHLK. 

HIHI-ICAL    DOGMATICS    AND   TIIK    IIISTOKY    OF    DOCTRINES. 

J.  P.  fiablcr,  De  justo  rllsprlnilni'  fhedlotMai'  bllillcac  et  dotrmntlrne  rc^rundlsque  reote  utrl- 
usfiue  nnlbus,  Alt.,  17K7,  n-prliilcd  in  Klcinc  tlicoltr.  Scliriftcn.  I'lin,  IKil :  A.  (i.  F.  Solilniier, 
BIbl.  Doirmatlk  hi  Hirer  St<'llutiir  u.  Ihri'm  Vcrliilltulssc  zuiii  (iaiizcii  <l.  Tll<■llI<)^'■l^■,  Breslau.  IK'-H); 
K.  \\.  Slcln,  Iti'trrirr  u.  lii'liaiidlunL'siirt  d.  lUtil.  Tlicolnu'ir,  Iti  Ki-ll  u.  Txsriilrncr's  Analrktcn, 
vfil.  Ill,  .\o.  I :  I).  Schcnkcl.  Aiiftralx-  d.  Itihl.  Tlirol.  i.tl.  ^'(r•■Ilwiirli(;t•n  Kniwlcklunirssiadien  d. 
tficol.  Wls.scnschaft,  Sliid.  ii.  Krlt.,  1K.VJ,  I,  pp.  40  (1(1;  ch.  K.  Schmld.  Interesse  u.  Sliind  d.  Bllij. 
Thcolopic  des  N.  T.  in  unseriT  Z*-lt,  In  Tiiblnjr.  Zeltsclir.  fiir  Tlieol.,  IKJH.  4  ;  NltzsHi.  In  llerzop's 
Encykl.  II,  p.  21i)  w/f/. ;  A),  v.  OeUlntfen,  (iesch.  (linniklcr  d.  BIM.  Tlieoloifle  Neuen  Test.,  ctr.. 
In  Dorpul,  Zeltsclir.,  1870,  pp.  1-54  ;  T.  D.  Bernard,  The  Proffress  of  Uixtrlne  In  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  (Banipton  I.pct.  for  18G4),  Lond.,  18B4;  James  Donaldson,  A  Critical  History  Of  Cliristlan 
I^itcraturc  and  I)<M'trint',  from  the  death  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Council.  3  vols.,  Lond., 
ISiH  (id;  KotxTt  Kaiiiy,  Uflivi-ry  and  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Cunningham  Lect- 
ures), Ediub.,  187-4. 

IJiblc  ductriiK',  like  siutccI  history,  results  from  exegesis,  and, 
like  sacred  history,  furnishes  the  basis  for  its  further  historical  de- 
velopment. Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  contents  of  this  study  are 
systematic  and  didactic  in  their  nature,  it  is  found  that  the  bound- 
aries of  exeijetical,  historical,  and  systematic  theology  cross  each 
other  upon  its  soil,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  historical  ele- 
ment its  chief  foundation.' 

Biblical  dogmatics''  is  the  intellectual  bond  which  unites  exeget- 
ical,  historical,  and  dogmatical  studies,  the  focus  where  the  various 
rays  are  collected.  On  this  account  it  forms,  in  many  respects,  a 
luminous  point  in  theological  study.  The  point  from  which  it  is 
regarded  is  of  importance.     If,   without  reference  to   „,, ,.    ,     . 

'^  _  '  _  '  _  _  Biblical      d(jg- 

systematic  development,  it  be  considei-ed  simply  as  a  matics  a  tiieo- 
collocation  of  proof  texts  in  behalf  of  dogmatics,  it  be-  °^'^^  centre. 
comes  the  immediate  fruit  of  exegesis ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  only 
an  accom))lished  exegete  is  fitted  to  work  in  the  field  of  l)iblical 
dogmatics.  But  if  it  be  regarded  as  combined  into  a  system,  as 
governed  by  any  leading  idea,  it  will  approach  the  positive  science 
of  dogmatics  itself.  Between  these  two  operations,  however,  is  a 
third,  namely,  the  task  of  comprehending  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible  itself  as  a  historical  fact  in  connexion  with  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  mankind  in  other  directions.  In  this  way  we  come 
to  occupy  the  ground  of  history.  Biblical  dogmatics  is  thus  simply 
the  internal  side  of  sacred  history.  The  representation  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  requires  a  representation  of  his  doctrine,  or,  better,  of 
his  divine  and  human  consciousness,  and  his  relation  to  the  world 
and  the  history  of  mankind  as  conditioned  by  that  consciousness, 
just  as   a  proper  conception  of  the    idea    that  moved   and    deter- 

'  Schleiermacher,  Danz,  and  Ro.^enkranz  regard  it  as  a  historical  science.  Comp 
Gabler,  p.  183  sqq. 

^  The  name  "  Biblical  Theology  "  which  is  preferred  by  some  (Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Hilvernick,  and,  more  recently,  H.  Schultz),  is  evidently  either  too  broad,  if  the  term 
theology  be  taken  in  the  modern  sense  of  a  collection  of  the  theological  sciences,  or 
too  narrow,  if  it  be  taken  to  mean  merely  the  doctrine  concerning  God.  Comp.  de 
Wette,  Bibl.  Dogm.,  and  Danz,  p.  301,  note  1.  The  term  Dogmatics  may  also  be 
found  to  be  too  limited  in  its  meaning ;  as  Havernick  says,  "  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  ethics  must  also  be  included."  Beck's  expression,  "  The  biblical  science  of  doc- 
trine," would,  accordingly,  be  the  most  appropriate.  But  so  long  as  the  ethical  ideas 
alone  are  involved,  and  are  not  developed  into  a  system  of  biblical  ethics,  the  phrase 
Biblical  Dogmatics  may  appropriately  be  retained.  On  the  inadequacy  of  the  term 
dogmatics  in  general,  see  later,  on  Systematic  Theology. 
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niiiied  liis  entire  life  is  the  Tr^jibrov  Ktvovv  of  Christian  dogmatics  in 
general.' 

Life  and  doctrine  dissolve  into  each  other  with  Jesus  as  Avith  none 
Relation  of  life  of  <^iii'  niortal  race.  The  life  of  an  apostle,  too,  cannot 
and  doctrine.  ]jq  given  in  any  other  way  than  by  })lacing  before  our 
eyes  his  inner  life,  as  it  Avas  determined  by  intercourse  with  Jesus 
or  by  familiarity  with  his  teaching.^  The  history  of  doctrines 
issues  from  Church  History,  and  becomes  a  separate  branch  of  it. 
In  the  same  way  the  material  for  the  history  of  doctrines  which  is 
contained  in  the  Bible  can  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  historical 
examination.  Thus  we  acquire  a  juxtaposition  of  l)iblical  doctrine 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines;  with 
the  difference,  however,  that  it  is  not  yet  wrought  out  in  scientific 
form,  and  is  not  a  complete  body  of  dogmatic  ideas.  These  doc- 
trines are  rather  pliable  substances,  possessing  the  capacity  for  life, 
and  include  the  germs  of  ethical  as  well  as  of  dogmatical  develop- 
ment, in  accordance  with  which  the  systems  of  faitli  and  morality 
in  the  Bible  are  chiefly  given  in  combination. 

A  largely  systematizing  treatment,  or  a  ])urely  historical  and 
genetic  procedure,  may  prevail  in  this  regard,  however,  according 
as  the  contents  of  biblical  doctrine  are  apprehended  as  a  whole, 
thus  constituting  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  or 
are  divided,  to  correspond  with  different  times  and  persons,  in  thus 
forming  the  doctrine  of  Hebraism,  of  the  later  Judaism,  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles ;  or,  with  a  still  closer  reference  to  persons,  formr 
ing  the  teacrhing  of  Paul,  of  John,  and  others.  Each  of  these  is 
given,  so  far  as  possible,  in  its  genetic  development,  which  holds 
good  especially  of  the  Pauline  system  of  doctrines.^  The  more 
_.,    ...    ,     .    flexible  the  treatment  of  biblical  dogmatics  becomes  in 

r  lGXi0l6  trCilt—  ,  I'll 

ment  of  hibii-  this  regard,  and  the  more  the  material  winch  has  crys- 
cai  dogmatics,    ^.^niy^^.^!  j,,^^  •^^]^,^^  j^  brought  into  its  original  flowing 

condition,  the  more  closely  will  it  approximate  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, and  the  more  decidedly  will  it  fall  within  the  liistorical  field. 
But  if  the  leading  o])jc'ct  be  to  r('])resent,  in  its  internal  connexion, 
and  as  the   luiiiidalioii   of  ecck'siastical   doctrine,  the  substance  of 

'On  the  peculiar  ililliciilties  of  this  task,  we  Schirnier,  ])]h  .M-ri.").  Slumld  tiio  fir>t 
Gospels,  or  St.  Jolin,  furnish  the  type? 

"  How  St.  Paul  attained  to  his  theolo^v,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  his  teacliinj; 
and  that  of  tlie  other  apostles  to  tlio  teaching;  of  .Jesus,  are  important  incpiirios  in  this 
connexion.     Sec  the  treatise  by  Paret,  referred  to  above. 

^  An  analogous  arranf;einent  is  possible  in  connexion  with  (lie  Old  Teslainont  also, 
e.  //.,  the  relij^ion  of  Abraham,  Mf)saism,  the  relij;ion  of  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  etc. 
The  individual  element  is  less  prominent  in  the  Old  Testament,  however,  being  lost  in 
the  theocratic.     Coniji.  Schirmer,  p.  50. 
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Bil)lc'  teaching;  as  (1ovol<)|)('(I  tliroui^li  ('Xt'Lr<'tif;il  '  ami  liistorieal  in- 
quiry, Itibiical  (lotjiiiatics  will  ]»artak('  iiKjri.'  largely  of  the  nature 
of  systematic  theology.  It  will  be  distinguished  from  dogmatics 
proper,  however,  by  confining  itself  entirely  to  the  beginning,  i.  e., 
to  tiie  primitive  Bible  times,  witliout  in  any  way  intruding  u}k)U 
ecclesiastical  development. 

A  certain  view  exists  which  designedly  ignores  sucli  develop- 
ment, so  that  the  history  of  doctrines  becomes  an  article  of  luxury, 
and  chooses  to  know  no  other  than  biblical  dogmatics.  This  02)inion 
will  be  examined  hereafter,  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  doc- 
trines. We  may  observe  here,  however,  that,  in  assigning  this  posi- 
tion to  l)il)lical  dogmatics,  the  aim  is  not  to  degrade  it  to  a  mere 
historical  science,  which  could  only  be  said  with  propriety  if  history 
were  understood  to  designate  what  is  antiquated.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  intention  to  lift  it  out  from  the  rigid  trammels  of 
the  letter  into  the  living  organism  Avhich  forms  the  subject  of  his- 
torical inquiry.  We  do  not,  however,  accept  the  view  which  holds 
that  what  was  original  is  inferior  and  imperfect,  and  needs  to  be 
purified  and  elevated  into  the  character  of  a  higher  wisdom.''  The 
biblical  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  although  by  no  means  finished 
and  complete  in  itself,  and  certainly  needing  to  be  explained  in 
harmony  with  its  historical  develo})ment,  continues  to  retain  its 
normal  dignity.  The  task  of  biblical  dogmatics  will  be  to  so  pre- 
sent this  doctrine  in  its  original  vitality  and  its  universal  bearings 
upon  the  well-being  of  mankind,  that  the  eternal  and  ever  appli- 
cable idea  of  the  God-given  truth  shall  clearly  and  powerfully  shine 
through  the  temporal  A'eil  of  conceptions.^ 

SECTION  VII. 

HISTORY    OF    BIHLICAL    DOGMATICS. 

This  science  really  began  with  the  Reformation,*  for  it  was  the 
Reformation  that  delivered  the  whole  of  the  science  of  dogmatics 
from  its  scholastic  fetters,  and  established  it  on  the  Bible.     But 

'  In  exegesis  the  leading  object  is  to  recognize  the  tendency  of  the  subjectivity  and 
individuality  in  the  original  form ;  in  dogmatics  we  seek  to  discover  the  identity  and 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  unity  of  both  tendencies,  accompanied  with  a  steady  con- 
sciousness of  their  diversity,  must  therefore  be  the  governing  idea  in  biblical  dog- 
matics. Usteri,  Entwickl.  d.  Paulin.  Lehrbegr.,  4th  ed.,  Pref.,  p.  vii. 

"  Comp.  Strauss,  Glaubenslehre,  i,  p.  1 77,  and  SchelHng,  Methode  des  akad.  Stadi- 
ums, p.  197  aqq. 

^  Very  much  that  is  vahial)le  on  the  idea  and  method  of  this  science  may  be  found 
in  Havernick,  Bibl.  Dogmatik,  p.  1  sqq. 

^  This  does  not  deny  that  biblical  theology,  in  the  wide  sense,  has  its  origin  in 
comm(m  with  that  of  theolosv  in  general ;  for  "  the  fathers  of  Alexandrian  Christianity 
19 
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biblical  dogmatics  was  yet  united  with  ecclesiastical  by  the  Re- 
formers Melauchthon  and  Calvin ;  and  when,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  scholasticism  again  intruded  itself  into  dogmatics,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remain  contented  with  mere  observations,  as  in 
Vitringa,  or,  so  far  as  biblical  dogmatics  as  distinguished  from 
ecclesiastical  was  concerned,  with  expositions  of  Scripture  texts,  as 
in  Seb.  Schraidius,  Collegium  Biblicum,  Argent.,  1671-76;  Ilulse- 
mann,  Vindiciae  S.  S.  i)er  loca  classica  systematis  theol..  Lips.,  1679; 
Majus,  Theologia  prophetica,  Francof.,  1710;  and  Baier,  Analysis  et 
Vindicatio  illustrium  S.  S.  dictorum,  Altorf,  1719.  Spener's  pietism. 
Pietism.  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  again  aroused  a  feeling  for  the  restoration  of 
the  simple  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  but  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  its  practical  rather  than  its  scientific  aspects. 

Theologia  Biblica  was  understood  to  signify  a  popular  pre- 
sentation of  the  system  of  belief.  It  is  remarkable  that  rationalism 
became  the  agency  for  turning  back  tlie  current  into  the  projjer 
channel,  its  tendency  in  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  caus- 
ing it  to  labor  for  the  separation  of  the  Bible  doctrine  from  that  of 
the  Church,  and  to  endeavor  to  present  it  in  its  purity.  In  this 
effort  it  took  away,  however,  the  brightest  of  the  peculiar  orna- 
ments of  doctrine,  so  that  the  thinning  out  process  of  rationalizing 
abstraction  left  only  the  capxt  mortiium  of  a  supposed  rational  doc- 
trine. J.  G.  Semler  published  his  historical  and  critical  collections 
on  the  "so-called  proof  passages  of  dogmatics"  (Halle,  1764-68) 
in  this  spirit,  and  Gabler  wrote  the  work  mentioned  above  with  a 
like  aim.  The  supcrnaturalists  of  that  century  saw  theniselves- 
compelled,  in  the  interests  of  a  positive  belief  in  the  Bible  teaching, 
to  recognize  the  distinction  between  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  «loc- 
Eider  TiibinR-  triiic.  The  elder  Tubingen  school  (Storr,  Flatt,  Beiigel, 
en  school.  Steudel)  took  tiie  lead  in  this  <lirection.     The  iiiblical 

Theology  of  G.  T.  Zachariae  (five  parts,  the  last  by  Vollborth,  Gott., 
1771-86),  for  instance,  was  written  from  the  orthodox  point  of 
view;  while  Ilufnagel's  work  (Erl.,  1785-89)  was  j-om posed  in  the 
interest  of  rationalism.  Ammon,  L.  Bauer,  and  Bretsclmeider  were 
likewise  more  or  less  in  sympathy  witli  the  latter  tendency.  Con- 
cerning Kaiser,  de  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  von  Colin,  Vatke, 
and  Bruno  Bauer,  and  also  with  regard  to  tlie  more  recent  develoj)- 
ment  of  this  science  in  general,  comp.  llilvernick,  Bil>l.  Dogm.,  2d 
ed.,  }).  8  .syy.,  and  Nitzscli,  sitj>r<t. 

were  essentially  l)ihlical  tlioolofiians ; "  t-omp.  Nitzsch,  p.  220,  where  attention  is  also 
called  to  the  services  of  Erasmus,  in  whose  works  "  the  most  valuable  outlines  of  a 
Theologia  Biblica  are  contained." 
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A.  Saljiitier,  I'apotre  Paul.  Esquisse  d'une  histoire  de  sa  pensee.     Strassb.,  1870. 
Ernesti,  die  Ethik  des  Apostels  Paulus.     Braunsclnv.,  1868.     2d  ed.     Lpz.,  1875. 
R.  Schmidt,  die  Paulinisehe  Christologie  in  ihreni  Zusaniiuenhang  niit  der  Heilslehre 
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H.  Likleiuaiui,  die  Anthropologic  des  Apostels  Paulus  und  Hire  Stcllung  innerhalb 

seiner  Heilslehre.     Kiel,  1872. 
0.  Pfleiderer,  der  Paulinismus.     Ein  Bcitr.  zur  (Jcsch.  der  Urchristl.  Theol.     Lpz., 
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H.  Opitz,  das  System  des  Paulus  nach  seinen  Briefen.     Gotha,  1873. 
Irons,  Christianity  as  taught  by  St.  Paul.     London,  1876. 
Wold.  Schmidt,  der  Lehrgehalt  des  Jacobus  Briefes.     Lpz.,  1869. 
H.  Gebhardt,  der  Lehrbegr.  der  Apocalypse.     Gotha,  1 873. 

Biblical  Psychology  must  be  named  as  a  branch  of  Biblical  Dogmatics,  and  has  re- 
cently met  with  its  special  representatives : 
J.  T.  Beck,  Umriss  der  biblischen  Seelenlehre.     Stuttg.,  1843.     2d  ed.     Tiib.,  1862. 
Fz.  Delitzsch,  System  der  biblischen  Psychologic.     Lpz.,  1856.     2d  ed.,  Lpz.,  1861. 

*  Earlier:  G.  W.  Meyer,  Entwlckelung  des  paul.  Lehrbegriffs.  Altona,  1801.  G.  L.  Bauer  (?), 
reine  Auffassunp  des  Urchristenthums  in  den  paul.  Briefen.  Lpz..  1805.  Ch.  F.  Bohme.  Ideen 
uber  das  System  des  Ap.  Paulus  in  Henke's  Museum  fiir  Relifrionswissenschaft  III,  540  fl.). 
+  J.  B.  Gerhauser,  Charakter  und  Theologie  des  Ap.  Paulus.    Landsh.,  1816. 
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SECTION  VIII. 
CHURCH    HISTORY. 

J.  Jortin,  The  Use  and  Importance  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Pp.  405-454  of  vol.  vii  of  Works, 
Lond.,  17V2;  Herder's  Adrastea,  Werke  zur  Philosopliie  u.  Gesch.,  x,  p.  IVfi;  J.  G.  Mueller,  Ideen 
ill).  Stud.  d.  Kircliensesctiichle,  in  liis  lieliquen  alter  Zeiten  (Lpz.,  18i)8-(),  4  vols.)  ii,  p.  1  ><iiii.; 
A.  H.  Nienieyer,  Die  liolie  Wiclitiglieit  u.  d.  zweckiniLssigste  Metliode  eines  fortpesetzten  Stadi- 
ums der  Religions-  und  Kirchengeschichte  fiir  praktische  Relifrionslehrer,  in  the  preface  to 
Fuhrman's  Handworterbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Halle,  isati;  F.  F.  Uosegarten,  Studium 
Plan  u.  Darstellung  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Reval,  1824;  K.  Ullmann,  Stellinig  des  Kirchenhis- 
torikers  in  uns.  Zeit,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1829,  No.  3,  p.  ti67;  J.  A.  H.  Tittinann,  Rehandluug  d. 
Kirchengeschichte,  etc.,  in  lllgen's  Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theologie,  i,  2,  (per  contra  (iieseler  in  Stud, 
u.  Krit.,  is:«,  .No.  4,  p.  1139) ;  Schleiennacher,  S  ]4'.)-l<)4  ;  Dauli,  Zeitschr.  f.  spec.  Theologie,  lS:i6, 
vol.  i.  No.  1;  V.  \V.  Niedner,  Zeichnuugdes  Uinfangs  f.  d.  nothvvendigen  Inhalt  allgem.  Gesch. 
d.  ChiLstl.  Religion,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1853,  No.  4,  pp.  r8r-!KJ5;  Hagenbach  in  Herzog's  Encykl. 
s.  V.  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  vii,  p.  022  nqq. 

Philip  SchalT,  What  i.s  Church  History?  A  Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Development, 
Phila.,  1846;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Lectures  upon  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Andover,  185t);  Na- 
ture and  Influence  of  the  Historic  Spirit  in  Theology,  Essays,  pp.  .5;^120,  N.  Y.,  1877;  E.  C. 
Smyth,  Value  of  the  Study  of  Church  History  in  Ministerial  Education,  Andover,  1874;  A.  P. 
Stanley  (Dean),  Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxf.,  1857. 

The  central  point  of  historical  theology  is  Church  History.  It  is 
tlie  history  of  the  outwardly  visil51e  community  within  wliose  limits 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  Christ  founded,  is  manifested,  and  at- 
tains to  its  ultimate  devel<)]unent. 

Church  history  is  certainly  de])endent  U])()n  our  concej)tion  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  Church.'     l>ut  a  completed  doctrine  of  the  Church 

'On  the  meaning  of  iKKlTjma  (pnp  HIV)  comp.  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.,  §  1;  Bret- 
schneider,  Svstemat.  Eiitwiclvlung  aller  in  d.  t)of!;matik  voriiommenden  BegrilTe  (4th 
ed.,  1841),  p.  749;  Jaeobson,  Indiviihuilitiit  des  Wortes  u.  Begriffes  Kirdie  (in  ibid., 
Kirchenrechtl.  Versuchen,  I,  58-125).  Tlio  word  "cliurcli"  ((Jerni.  Ivirclie)  lias  l)een 
derived  from  rh  KvpLaaov  r/  KVfitaKT/,  mria,  from  the  Celtic  cyrch  or  cylch  (cential-point, 
place  of  assemhily),  and  from  the  Teutonic  kieren,  koreii,  or  kiesen  (to  choose),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  connected  with  the  Latin  circus  or  with  kelikii  (a  tower),  etc. 
Comp.  Wackerniigel,  Alt  d.  Wcirterbuch,  and  (IrJLvell,  Die  Kirdu':  Uisprung  ii.  Be- 
deutung  des  deuLschen  Wortes  ((lorlitz,  185r.) ;  for  the  derivutiou  of  iiv,H'i(;  comp. 
Grimm,  deutsches  W.  B.,  v,  p.  79<i  ff. 

"There  can,"  sa.vs  Trench,  "be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  '  church  '  is  originally  from 
the  (rreek,  and  .signifies  'that  wliidi  pertains  to  the  Lord,'  or  'the  house  which  is  the 
Lord's.'  But  here  a  diHiciiIty  meets  us.  How  explain  the  presence  of  a  Greek  word 
in  the  vocabulary  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  y  for  that  irc  derive  the  word  medi- 
ately from  them,  and  intermediately  from  the  Greek,  is  certain.  What  contact,  direct 
or  indirect,  was  there  between  the  languages  to  account  for  this?  The  explanation  i.s 
curious.  While  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  other  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  stock  were  ulinost 
universally  converted  by  their  contact  with  the  Latin  Church  in  the  western  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Kiiipire,  or  by  its  missionaries,  yet  it  came  to  pass  that  before  this 
some  of  the  (joths  cm  the  lower  Danube  bad  been  l)r()Ught  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
by  (Jreek  missionaries  from  Constantinople;  and  this'word  KVjuaKi],  or  church,  did, 
with  certain  others,  pass  over  from  the  (ireek  to  the  (Jothic  tongue;  and  these  (Joths, 
the  first  converted  to  tin;  Christian  faith,  the  fiist,  therefore,  that  had  a  Chiistian 
vocabulary,  lent  ibc  word  in  their  turn  to  the  other  (icriiian  trilies,  among  others  to 
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is  no  more  to  ])recede  Church  history  than  a  doctrine  of  tlie  person 
ot"  Christ  sliould  form  the  introduction  to  a  life  of  Je-  His'ory  to  pre- 
sus.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  cede  dwtrine. 
the  Church  in  any  other  way  than  through  its  history.  No  great 
jtrogress  can  be  matle  by  the  adoption  of  the  abstract  notion  of  a 
religious  association,  whose  origin  is,  perhaps,  conceived  after  the 
analogy  of  Rousseau's  Social  Contract.'  It  will,  accordingly,  be  nec- 
essary to  start  out,  with  Gieseler,  with  the  statement  that  "  the 
Church  is  a  particular  and  historically  given  conception,"  which 
nuist  not  be  generalized  into  that  of  a  religious  society.  To  speak 
«f  the  Church  relations  of  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Hindus  is 
inexact,  and  the  expression,  "the  Christian  Church,"  ^^^  church 
is,  properly  taken,  a  tautology,  or  derives  its  signifi-  not  merely  a 
cation  from  the  contrast  to  the  more  specific  concep-  ^^^^  ^' 
tions  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  or  of  Romish,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man Churches. 

Some  writers,  such  as  Stolberg,  have  extended  the  idea  backward 
into  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  would  be  equally  proper  to  include 
Old  Testament  Christology  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Nor  does  the  life 
of  Jesus  belong  within  the  range  of  Church  history,  which  has  its 
beginnings  at  the  point  where  the  circle  of  the  earliest  disciples 
begins  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  a  private  association,  and 
where  a  congregational  organization  is  introduced.  Hence  Church 
history  commences,  strictly,  as  early  as  the  apostolic  period,  but 
not  until  after  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  the  earth.  For  this 
reason  a  majority  of  scholars  regard  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost following  ascension  as  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  beginning  of 
Church.  The  apostolic  period,  at  the  same  time,  can  ^^^  ^^^^^ '' 
only  be  considered  the  substructure  upon  Avhich  the  edifice  of  the 
visible  Church  is  reared,  or  the  root  from  which  the  mighty  tree 

our  Anf;lo-,Saxon  forefathers ;  thus  it  has  come  round  by  the  Goths  from  Constanti- 
no|)le  to  us.  The  passage  most  illustrative  of  the  parentage  of  the  word  is  from 
Walafrid  Strabo  (about  840),  who  writes  thus:  'Ab  ipsis  autem  Grseeis  Kyrch  a  Ky- 
rios — et  alia  niulta  accepimus.  Sicut  domus  Dei  Basilica,  i.  e.  Regia  a  Rege,  sic  etiam 
Kyriea,  i.  e.  Dominica  a  Domino  nuncupatur.  Si  autem  quaesitur,  qua  occasione  ad 
nos  vestigiatiae :  gnecitatis  advenerint,  dicendum  prtecipue  a  Gothis,  qui  et  Getae,  cum 
extempore,  quo  ad  fidem  Chiisti  perducti  sunt,  in  Gr«corum  provinciis  commorante, 
nostrum,  i.  e.  theotiscum  sermonem  Labuerint.'"  Study  of  Words,  pj).  79-81,  N.  Y., 
1854. 

*  Comp.  Locke :  "  A  church  I  take  to  be  a  voluntary  society  of  men,  joining  them- 
selves together  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to  the  public  worshipping  of  God,  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  judge  acceptable  to  him  and  effectual  to  the  saving  of  their  souls." 
Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  145,  Lond.,  1751.  For  the  insufficient  and  unhistorical  nature  ot 
this  view,  comp.  C.  H.  Weisse,  Reden  iiber  die  Zukuuft  der  evangelischen  Kirche, 
Lpz.,  1849,  p.  29  xqr^. 
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grows,  with  branches  interlacing  like  an  involved  network.  li 
the  Church  be  regarded  as  a  complex  organization  of  communities, 
and  if  for  that  very  reason  it  be  again  distinguished  from  those 
communities,  it  will  be  apparent  that  Church  history,  in  the  strict 
sense,  begins  where  the  external  union  of  such  communities  has 
already  been  consolidated.'  But  the  idea  of  the  Church  must  be 
defined  with  respect  to  its  nature,  as  well  as  its  range  through 
time  and  space,  and,  at  this  point,  care  is  needed  to  guard  against 
both  a  false  idealism  and  a  superficial  empiricism.  The  correct 
view,  by  which  the  external  and  internal,  visible  and  invisible,  are 
apprehended  in  their  proper  connexion  and  correlation,  but  are 
Ukewise  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  according  to  which 
Church  history  has  to  do  with  the  actualization  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  time  and  under  determinate  relations  of  time  and  jdace, 
mv,   ru     .-       stands  midway  between  the  inirely  social  and  abstract 

The  f  hurph  is  .  *'        .  .        . 

notaione social  notion  and  the  strictly  theocratic  view.  For,  according 
eocrdtic.  ^^  ^1^^  social  view,  the  Church  is  merely  an  association 
of  accidental  origin,  analogous  to  an  insurance  company,  while  the 
theocratic  conception  represents  the  Church  as  absolutely  Divine 
even  in  its  outward  manifestation.  The  social  form,  which  takes 
its  shape  under  the  influence  of  a])parently  accidental  occurrences, 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  Church,  while  the  idea  which  is  devel- 
oped in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  spiritual  freedom,  and  there- 
fore by  an  inward  necessity,  is  its  soul.^  Church  history  is  re 
quired  to  estimate  both  according  to  their  true  value,  because 
they  would  otherwise  represent  a  life  that  is  neither  a  corpse  nor  a 
ghost.  ^ 

SECTION  IX 

'  HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    CHURCH. 

The  Church,  like  every  other  phenomenon  endowed  with  life,  has 
an  external  or  l)()dily,  and  an  internal  or  spiritual,  side  to  its  nature. 
m»,    <^.        V,   These  cannot  be  sundered  from  each  other,  though  they 

The  Church  j  t>  j 

ixnh  fxtcrnai  may  be  separated  to  a  certain  extent,  and  severally 
and  iuieraai.  ^p^.^j^.,]  ^^.j^],  particular  attention.  In  this  way  the  dif- 
ferent, but  constantly  interacting,  departments  of  church  life  come 
into  being,  which  determine  the  arrangement  of  the  material  of 
Church   history,   both   with    regard  to    the    logical    rubrics    under 

'  Rothe  fixcH  the  hofciiiniiif;  of  Cliurch  liistory  as  late  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  see  his  Aufiinge  der  chri.sti.  Kirciie. 

"  Schleiermacher,  §  CI. 

'  <V)ncernin<(  the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  historical  Church,  see  Schweizer, 
Glaubenslehrc,  p.  18:{  «y. 
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wliuli   it  is  to  be  placed  and  tlic  more  iiKlt'itcinlcnt  artistic  com- 
l)iiiafi()M  and  connexion  of  the  matter  itself. 

Christianity  entered  the  world,  and  was  comjielled  to  assume  re- 
lations toward  it.  So,  too,  was  the  w(n*ld  required  to  enter  into 
relations  with  Christianity.  Christ  himself  had  compared  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  leaven  which  leavens  the  whole  lump,  and  to  a 
mustard  seed  which  should  deveioj)  into  a  wide-spreading  tree. 
The  expansive  element  is  contained  in  the  nature  and  the  destina- 
tion of  Christianity — tlie  Churcli  must  grow.  In  the  first  stages  of 
the  life  of  an  individual  the  outwartl  growth  is  more  noticeable, 
and  calculated  to  excite  remark  ;  and  Church  history  has,  similarly 
and  most  naturally,  to  deal,  in  its  earliest  periods,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity.  By  the  side  of  the  expansion.  Expansion  and 
however,  we  must  trace  the  history  of  the  limitation  of  Liiiitatkm. 
Christianity — the  persecutions — even  as  the  shadow  moves  along 
with  the  person.  For  our  Lord  had  even  foretold  that  his  Church 
would  be  obliged  to  suffer  persecution. 

The  two  elements  cannot  be  torn  asunder,  since  the  extension  of 
the  Church  often  gave  rise  to  persecution,  while  the  latter,  being 
overruled  by  God,  aided  in  the  extension.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
was  the  seed  of  the  Churcli.  Christianity  struck  its  roots  into  the 
world,  however,  in  pn^portion  as  its  outward  extent  increased,  and 
its  growth  involved,  as  well,  the  strengthening  of  the  body  of  the 
Church.  This  must  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
life  of  the  Church,  although  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  dan- 
ger of  unduly  emphasizing  the  body,  and  reducing  the  Church  to 
the  level  of  the  world.  To  trace  this  incorporating  process,  and  with 
it  the  course  of  partial  secularization  which  it  involves,  is  the  task 
of  the  hist<jry  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  But,  constitution  of 
in  coimexion  with  this,  we  must  give  attention  to  the  ^^^  Church. 
relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  especially  when,  under  Con- 
stantine,  the  latter  became  Christian ;  and  to  the  internal  social 
conditions  of  the  Church  itself,  such  as  the  separation  of  the  clergy 
from  the  laity,  gradations  of  rank  among  the  clergy,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hierarchy,  morbid  excrescences,  divisions  or  schisms  in 
the  Church,  and  such  special  phenomena  in  connexion  with  its  life 
as  monasticism,  the  vita  canonica.  But  within  this  body,  composed 
as  it  is  of  numerous  members,  for  whose  study  an  acute  eye  is  cer- 
tainly necessary,  the  soul  of  the  life  of  Christianity  unfolded  itself, 
being  partly  carried  forward  and  partly  hindered  by  the  Thesoui-iifeof 
body.  So,  Church  History,  as  a  branch  of  theological  '^®  Church, 
study,  IS  first  of  a41  to  fix  its  attention  upon  the  soul.  The  soul  life 
of  the  Church,  moreover,  as  manifested  in  worship,  doctrine,  and 
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customs,  is  not  only  bound  organically  to  the  bodily  element  by 
numerous  ties — for  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
holds  an  unmistakable  relation  of  interaction  to  the  history  of  wor- 
ship and  of  doctrine — but  it  surrounds  itself  Avith  a  separate  body. 
Worship  seeks  expression  in  various  forms  of  art,  and  doctrine 
assumes  the  form  of  dogma,  more  or  less  fully  developed,  while 
both  are  determined  by  the  spirit  of  special  times  and  peoples,  and 
by  the  degree  of  culture  which  has  been  attained  by  any  particular 
age.     It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Christian  teachings  and  customs 

have  superseded  the  old  and  rei)laced  it  by  the  new; 
The   old   con-  '  /  ... 

ditions  super-  but  they  have  also  been  determined  and  modiried  from 

seded.  ^^^^t  very  direction.     The  history  of  worship,  doctrine, 

and  customs,  is,  therefore,  connected  with  the  general  history  of 

c-ivilization,  in  like  manner  as  the  history  of  the  constitution  stands 

related  to  ordinary  political  history. 

No  one  side  of  the  life  of  the  Church  can  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended apart  from  the  other.  It  would,  therefore,  be  improper  to 
treat  Church  history  in  the  form  of  rubrics  constructed  on  a  merely 
external  and  logical  plan,  like  the  drawers  in  a  sideboard.  On  the 
contrary,  the  richer  the  manifestation  of  that  life  is  at  certain  points 
where  it  pulsates,  the  more  impossible  is  it  to  enforce  such  a  divis- 
ion. This  is  illustrated  by  the  Reformation,  which  forces  its  way 
through  all  such  limitations,  with  their  suj)erscriptions,  by  includ- 
ing in  its  scope  at  once  the  constitution,  worship,  doctrine,  and  life. 
Advantage  of  -^^  arrangement  of  the  material  in  the  form  of  extended 
jn-oupings.  groupings,  by  which  means,  at  times,  one  feature  of  the 
life  of  the  Church  may  be  brought  into  prominence,  and  at  other 
times  another,  admits  of  great  diversity  in  the  shadings  of  the  rep- 
resentation, and  is,  for  this  reason,  certainly  preferable,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  to  the  abstract  mode  of  treatment  by  topics.' 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  the  interests  of  metho- 
dology, that  the  storing  away  of  the  material  in  the  memory  is 
facilitated  by  the  arrangement  in  tabular  rubrics,  and  that  the 
artistic  treatment  can  be  profitably  emjiloyed  only  where  a  knowl- 
e<lge  of  the  facts  of  history  already  exists."  It  will  be  sufficient  if, 
in  connexion  with  the  rubrical  arrangement,  we  continually  observe 

the  dependence  of  the  several  departments  upon  each 
A    necessary        ,  i     i-  •  i         •    i 

change  of  ru-   Other,  and  direct  attention  to  the  links  of  the  organic 

^^^'^'  chain.     The    rubrics,    moreover,    will     be    required    to 

change  their  titles  and   relation  to  each   other  with   the  change  of 

'  Comp.  till'  works  of  Hciiki'.  Spittlcr,  Ilasc,  Sclilcicrmaclicr,  I'tc. 
'  Wariiin<;s   have,  witli  propriety,  been  raised   nj^ainst  loo  iimcli  <'iittiii;i  up  of  llie 
material;  conip.  Frickc,  I^chrb.  ilcr  Kircliciif^cscli.,  I'art  I,  I'rcf.,  p.  ix,  ami  j^  '.». 
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tiinos.  It  would,  for  i'xaiiii)K',  be  highly  improper  to  assign  the  load- 
ing plaec  in  coniu'xion  with  later  times  to  the  extension  of  Christian- 
ity, whose  place  has,  in  the  course  of  progress,  been  removed  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  while  the  foreground  is  occupied  by 
the  Church  itself,  whose  outward  form  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
conditioned  by  the  pai)acy  with  its  hierarchy.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  teaching,  or  dogma,  again  comes  into  the  foregrouml. 
Such  changes  of  scenery  are  positively  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
that  fatal  monotony  of  style  which  prevents  the  presentation  from 
producing  the  proper  impression.  However,  material  cannot  l)e  ar- 
ranged under  such  categories  alone.  Sometimes  individual  churches, 
in  which  the  Christian  spirit  has  taken  on  a  peculiar  stamp,  such  as 
the  Church  of  Africa,  Alexandria,  Anti<)c;h,  Rome,  Germany,  or 
Slavonia,  demand  a  separate  treatment.  Sometimes  great  and  ex- 
citing events,  that  shake  the  entire  Church,  and  the  world  itself, 
break  through  the  framework  of  established  rubrics,  and  claim  a 
special  treatment.  This  applies,  for  example,  to  the  history  of  the 
Crusades  and  the  Reformation.  A  mode  of  arrangement  that 
regulates  itself  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  will,  conse- 
quently, become  necessary,  and  in  such  plan  the  division  with  re- 
gard to  time,  or  into  periods,  demands  special  attention. 

SECTION   X. 

DIVISION    INTO    PERIODS. 

The  categories  according  to  which  the  rich  material  of  Chnrch 
history  is  distril)uted,  whatever  may  be  their  character,  will  be 
crossed  by  the  lines  of  chronological  division.  The  measure  of 
these  lines  is  found  in  those  epochal  events  which  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  whole  of  the  history,  but  not  in  the  external 
symmetry  of  plan,  or  in  occurrences  of  subordinate  imj^ortance  for 
the  Church. 

The  division  by  centuries  has,  since  Mosheim,  been  almost  uni- 
versally given  up.  The  principle  of  outward  symme-  The  centunai 
try,  which  certainly  cannot  be  justified  on  scientific  division  wrong. 
grounds,  lay  at  its  basis.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  beginning  of  a  new  century,  for  example,  the  eigh- 
teenth, occasionally  introduces  an  epoch.'     The   special  point  at 

'  To  divide  a  historical  representation  by  centuries  is  connected  with  inconvenient 
consequences.  Events  are  not  brought  sharply  to  a  close  with  any  of  them ;  the  life 
and  actions  of  mankind  reach  over  from  one  to  another.  But  all  the  reasons  which 
govern  any  method  of  arrangement  are  based  sinii)ly  on  some  i)reponderating  feature. 
Certain  influences  appear  prominently  in  a  certain  century,  without  suggesting  a  de- 
sire to  mistake  tlie  preparation  for  them,  or  to  deny  the  future  consequences  they 
may  have  produced. — Goethe,  Farbenl,  ii,  p.  169. 
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wliicli  the  epoch  tliat  introduees  a  lU'W  period  is  to  l)e  assuine<l  can 
hardly  be  definitely  tixed,  an  approximation  being  the  most  that 
can  ordinarily  be  secured.  AVhile  kSehleiermacher  remarks  that  "  the 
epochal  j)oints  of  chief  importance  are  always  such  as  not  only  pos- 
sess equal  value  for  the  functions  of  Christianity,  but  are  also  im- 
portant to  historical  development  outside  the  Church,'"'  and  the 
principle  is  correct  in  the  main,  attention  may  yet  be  called  to  tlie 
idea  that  distinct  stages  of  development  may  be  apparent  in  one 
field  sooner  than  in  the  other,  and  that,  therefore,  the  epochs  of 
Church  history  can  scarcely  be  identical  with  those  of  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  dependence  ui)on  theology,  to  Avhicli  the  latter  was  subjected 
in  former  days,  may  account  for  the  custom  of  regarding  certain 
great  phenomena  m  the  religious  sphere,  particularly  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  and  the  Reformation,  in  the  light  of  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  well.  Indeed,  they  certainly  are  such 
to  the  profounder  researches  of  history  into  the  past,  though  not  to 
the  immediate  historical  perception.''  The  influence  of  Christianity 
,  ^  .   upon  the  history  of  the  world  did  not  become  ai>i)arent 

Influpiices      of       1  *'  .  '  ' 

ciiristianitynot  until  much  later,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
immediate.  Roman  Empire  in  the  AVest.  This  event,  therefore,  is 
better  suited  to  be  made  an  epoch  in  secular  history,  than  the 
immediate  appearance  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  although  the 
latter  constitutes  the  most  natural  beginning  of  Church  history. 

A  similar  idea  will  apply  to  the  Reformation.  The  political 
transformation  of  Europe,  which  was  doubtless  directly  i»romoted 
by  the  religious  revolution,  delayed  its  appearance  in  the  world  of 
phenomena  until  the  Peace  of  West})halia.  The  latter,  accordingly, 
possesses  greater  significance  for  political  history  than  does  the 
Reformation,  while,  in  importance  to  Church  history,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  Reformation.  In  like  manner,  other  and  even  religious 
events,  for  exam])le,  the  a])pearance  of  MohaTumed,  occur,  and  form 
epochs  in  the  sphere  of  secular  history,  which  yet  have  but  a  sub- 
ordinate importance  for  Church  history  as  such,  however  grave  may 
have  been  the  consetpiences  that  reacted  upoji  the  fortunes  of  the 
C'hurch.  An  agreement  of  opinions  will  always  be  jnost  readily 
secured  with  reference  to  epochs  in  connexion  with  wliich  the  fac- 
tor that  moulds  a  period  '  is  most  jirominently  dis]ilayed.  These, 
therefore,  are  epochs  in  the  full  breadth  of  the  word. 

'  ^  1  fi.'i. 

'  Christianity  is,  no  doubt,  tho  hinpo  hotwcpn  tlio  Olii  and  f)io  New  World,  tmt  tlio 
binp-  itself  lias  a  lireadtli — of  (•entiiries! 

*  The  distinction  between  epoch  and  period  is  assumed  to  lie  from  secular  history. 
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In  this  sense  tlio  :i(li»pti<)ii  ol'  Christianity  by  Constantiiie,  and  the 
connected  introduction  of  that  faitli  to  be  the  state  relig-  wimt  fonsu- 
ioii,  luKiuostionably  constitutes  an  epoch,  altiioughit  may  tuies  au  eiwcij. 
1)L-  (litticult  to  decide  what  year  shouhl  begin  the  new  period — A.  D. 
:{06,  312,  or  325.  With  equal  certainty  Gregory  VII.  forms  a  strik- 
ingly noticeable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
jiapacy,  and  hence  of  the  institution  with  which  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  involved.  Kor  will  it  escaj)e  the  eye 
of  the  observer  that  the  period  from  Gregory  VII.  to  the  Reforma- 
tion embraces  three  stages — the  j^rogress  of  the  papacy  to  the  time 
of  Innocent  III.;  its  hold  upon  the  elevation  attained,  to  Boniface 
VIII.;  and  its  subsequent  decline,  which  may  also  be  dated  from 
the  removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Avignon  at  a  somewhat  later  day, 
<b»wn  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.* 

Finally,  none  will  deny  that  the  division  of  the  Church  in  the 
sixteenth  century  forms  an  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  ^^^  Refonua- 
Church  history  from  both  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Prot-  tion  a  uuiver- 
estant  point  of  view,  although  the  Council  of  Trent,  ^ 
rather  than  the  Reformation,  will  be  the  turning  point  in  the  for- 
mer case."  It  will  prove  more  difficult  to  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  or  more  resting  places — excepting  Gregory  the  Great  and  Char- 
lemagne, who  are  commoidy  assumed — between  Constantine  and 
Gregory  VII.  that  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  all  persons.  It 
is  likewise  difficult  to  fix  an  epoch  between  the  Reformation  and 
our  own  time,  though  all  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  crisis 
intervened  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  again  dui'ing  the  first 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  difficult,  however^  to  con- 
nect these  with  some  single  event  of  marked  prominence,  in- 
asmuch as  a  multitude  of  factors  co-operated  to  bring  about 
the  revolution  in  the  character  of  that  time.  It  follows  that  the 
settling  of  definite  epochs  will  remain  subject  to  a  certain  amount 
of  fluctuations,  which,  however,  involves  no  loss  to  science  when 
the  points  upon  which  the  whole  must  turn  are  clearly  appre- 
hended. 

'  To  overlook  the  wholly  diverse  nature  of  these  two  courses  of  development,  and 
the  epochal  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  chair  to  Avignon,  is  to  misunderstand  the 
principal  features  in  which  the  life  of  the  Church  pulsates. — Rettberg,  Pref.  to  vol. 
vii.  of  Schmid's  Kirchengesch,  p.  vii.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Gregory  VII.  should 
not  himself  present  a  suitable  beginning  for  a  new  period. — Fricke,  i.,  p.  12. 

^  It  is  apparent  how  very  different  the  periodizing  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion must  be  when  regard  is  had  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany  alone  from  what  it 
would  become  when  that  of  other  lands  is  also  treated.  It  is  usual  to  conclude  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  with  the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1.555),  but  this 
forms  a  real  conclusion  only  for  the  German  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
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SECTION'  XI. 
PROPER   TREATMENT    OF    CHURCH    HISTORY. 

The  requirements  for  a  thorough  and  profitable  treatment  of 
Church  history,  are: 

1.  An  imi)artial  recognition  of  the  facts  secured  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  extant  sources  and  documents.  Tliis  is  historical  crit- 
icism. 

2.  Unbiassed  estimation  of  the  historical  material  in  harmony 
with  the  law  of  the  lower  and  higher  causality.  This  we  may  call 
historical  pragmatism. 

3.  A  living  interest  in  Christianity,  and  a  disposition  to  value  its 
manifestations  according  to  the  Christian  standard.  Tliis  is  relig- 
ious fervour  or  enthusiasm. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  what  has  been  indicated  above  can  be  re- 
quired only  of  this  study  in  its  finished  state.  This  holds  good  es- 
]»ecially  of  the  study  of  sources,'  which  can  be  required  of  the 
beginner  only  in  limited  measure,  and  in  connexion  with  which  the 
labours  of  others  must  in  any  case  prepare  his  way.  Every  theo- 
logian should,  nevertheless,  engage  in  the  study  of  sources  in  some 
directions,  even  though  not  intending  to  make  a  specialty  of  Church 
history,  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  historical  faculty,  and  become 
able  to  estimate  the  labours  of  others  in  this  field. 

The  criticism  to  be  employed  on  sources  is  twofold.  In  one  re- 
Tvvofoid  criti-  spect  it  coincides  in  function  with  exegetical  criticism, 
dsni  of  sources,  ^s  it  deals  with  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the 
historical  monuments  which  it  designs  to  use.  It  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws.  To  this  philological  criticism,  however,  is  added 
tliat  of  real  history.  The  question  arises,  whether  tlie  authority  to 
whom  we  appeal  could,  in  view  of  all  his  personal  traits,  his  char- 
acter, culture,  and  outward  circumstances,  have  stated  the  truth, 
and  whetlier  he  intended  to  state  it?  The  examination  must  be 
imj)artially  conducted,  and  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  tlie 
s<uirce  as  a  whole,  together  with  tlie  truthworthiness  of  each  state- 
ment in  particular,  be  determined  accordingly.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  make  the  goal  in  this  in(|iiiry  absolute  truth, 
but  reliitive,  and  not  to  apply  the  measure  of  our  r('<iuirenients  to 
the  earlier  ages.  A  report  based  on  the  dear  statements  of  a 
DifTf-rrTxe  In  trustwf)rthy  witness  is  termed  reliable,  while  one  that 
rciK»rts.  lacks  such   complete   confirmation    is   doubtful,    unsuj»- 

ported,  and  possibly  even  suspicious.  A  correct  liistorical  judg- 
ment will  guard  against  both  a  hypercritical  or  skeptical  tendency, 

'Coiiip.  Schleiuriuuclier,  ^§  15«,  157,  184,  190. 
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and  such  an    iiiKTiticul  direction   as   amounts   to   a    I»lind    l>clicf   in 
autliorities  and  Icij^cnds. 

'1.  By  the  side  of  criticism  stamls  pragmatism.  To  sim})ly  fur- 
nisli  approved  narratives  of  facts,  without  any  elaboration  or  add- 
iiiLj  of  personal  opinions,  is  the  work  of  merely  a  good  chronicler.' 
The  mission  of  the  historian  is  oi  a  higher  character,  for  history  is 
a  living,  connected  wlude.  Tiu'  past  is  mirrored  in  the  present, 
and  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  the  most  distant  future. 
Every  particular  thing  is  the  product  of  its  age,  which  is  itself 
determined  by  the  co-operation  of  many  individual  elements.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  national  characteristics  and  constitutions,  cli- 
mate, and  various  other  things,  exert  an  influence  over  the  subjec- 
tive life,  and  that  these,  in  turn,  have  a  reflex  influence  upon  the 
objective  life. 

It  follows  that  an  endless  chain  of  causes  and  eft"ects  runs 
through  the  whole  of  history,  that  is,  through  the  de-  Reciproi-ai  in- 
velopmcnt  of  the  moral  world  in  time  as  through  that  fluences. 
of  the  physical  world  in  space.  To  follow  this  chain,  to  ascertain 
and  comjtrehend  both  the  forces  of  attraction  and  of  repulsion,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  social  polarity,  is  the  task  of  historical  philos- 
ophy, or  historical  pragmatism.  AVe  postulate  a  twofold  Twofold  law  of 
law  of  causality,  however,  a  lower  and  a  higher,  a  mediate  causality. 
and  an  immediate.  Every  concrete  fact  appears  to  us,  in  part,  as  the 
product  of  outwardly  traceable,  mechanical  causes.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  causal  element  is  itself  the  efiFect  of  other  causes, 
and  that  the  new  product  contains  within  itself  that  causative  power 
which  will  i)roduce  still  further  effects.  But  underneath  all  the  vari- 
ous causes,  mutually  sustaining  and  supporting  as  they  are,  must  lie 
a  primal  force,  in  which  they  find  their  absolute  and  positively  ulti- 
mate base.  In  a  true  study  of  history  each  of  these  features  will 
receive  due  recognition.  The  tendency  to  an  atomistic  mode  of 
treatment  must  be  limited  and  complemented  by  the  dynamic,  in 
order  that  no  feature  be  in  any  way  exaggerated.  To  lead  l)ack 
every  thing  to  known,  accepted,  and  historical  causes,  and  deduce 
the  most  exalted  matters  from  inferior  antecedents,  or  explain  the 
original  by  what  has  been  made  or  has  come  into  being,  what  is 
spiritually  necessary  and  free  by  what  is  accidental  and  arbitrary — 
in  one  word,  to  explain  life  by  death,  is  belittling,  and  devoid  at 
once  of  taste  and  spirit. 

This  would  become  apparent  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  explain 

'  On  the  distinction  between  chronicle  and  history,  see  Schleiermacher,  §p  152, 
154.  Upon  the  whole  subject,  compare  Gervinus,  Gnindzuge  der  Historik,  Leip., 
1837. 
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the  spread  of  C'liristianity  in  tlie  first  three  centuries  simply  on  the 
ground  of  the  political  and  financial  condition  of  the  Roman  State, 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  certain  emperors,  the  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  lloman  roads  throughout  the  realm,  and  other  lesser 
factors,  or  the  Reformation  as  resulting  merely  from  an  insig- 
nificant quarrel  between  Augustinian  and  Dominican  monks,  or 
Congregationalism  from  a  personal  grievance  of  Brown,  or  Meth- 
odism from  John  Wesley's  individual  disapprobation  of  Oxford 
formality.  For  it  is  true,  in  appearance  only,  that  Avhat  is  greatest 
not  rarely  springs  from  what  is  least,  since  what  is  mathematically 
small  is  yet  dynamically  great.  The  oak  comes  only  from  the 
True  value  of  acorn.  External  and  ap2)arently  accidental  causes 
obscure  causes,  should  not  be  overlooked  and  neglected,  however,  any 
more  than  they  should  be  overrated.  To  endeavour  to  trace 
back  every  thing  to  a  single,  mysterious,  primal  cause,  to  the  disre- 
gard of  intermediate  links,  is  to  transform  history  into  an  exhausted 
garden,  a  magic  lantern,  out  of  which  only  disconnected,  puzzling 
shapes  arise,  just  to  vanish  again  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  hand.  "  A 
shallow  mind,"  says  Herder,  "finds  and  connects  nothing  in  history 
but  facts;  a  perverted  mind  seeks  for  miracles  in  it."  The  truth 
lies  here,  also,  in  the  golden  middle.' 

The  moral  estimate  to  be  formed  of  ])ersons  and  their  actions,  is 
likewise  dependent  on  a  correct  jtragmatism  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Here,  again,  two  extremes  must  be  avoided.  An  atomistic 
Extrenifs  tobe  i)ragmatism  is  usually  ready  to  ap])ly  the  measure  of 
avoified.  moral  perce])tion  belonging  to  its  own  time  to  every  his- 

torical j)henomenon,  and  in  this  way  to  be  dictatorial  over  history. 
It  scents  fraud  and  base  and  dishonourable  intentions  everywhere,  or 
it  rejects,  as  being  silly  and  fanatical,  everything  that  does  not  corre- 
sjiond  with  its  ideal  of  good  reason.  On  this  method  the  media'val 
manifestations  of  the  })apacy  and  monasticism,  especially,  receive 
rough  treatment,  and  doctrinal  controversies  assume  the  character 
of  sim])ly  hateful  quarrels.  This  method  has  no  ap)»rehension  of 
the  existence  of  the  ])rof(»under  impidses  of  the  huni.ln  spirit  which 
are  displayed  under  these  fanciful  forms.  It  lacks  the  elevation  of 
soul  that  is  nee(lcd  to  lil't   it  out  of  its  ]»ersoiial  ])ri'judices,  and  to 

'  There  was  a  time — it  can  Hcarcdy  lie  fciiin'il  fully  pMst  — wlicn  jicoplo  fiuiiul  pleas- 
ure ii)  explaininf;  history,  even  in  its  most  irniiortaiit  points  of  ehaiige,  out  of  mere 
tiiind,  accidental  occurrences.  Tliis  was  termed  the  philosophical  method.  In  our 
days  many  have  fallen  ujxm  a  directly  contrary  method  ;  and  this,  too,  is  flenominated 
the  philiis(>|)hical  method. — Reuchlin,  (Jcschiclite  von  Port  Royal,  p.  r)4.  Comp.  (icr- 
vinus,  siijtra,  p.  >'>'.)  s(|.  In  more  I'ccent  times  (ifrorer  lias  come  to  occupy  this  <rround 
in  part. 
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onlaix*^"  tliu  indiviilual  oonsciousnc'ss  until  it  Ik-cohu's  comiiu'iisurate 
with  that  of  the  human  species. ' 

The  contrast  to  this  narro\v  liabit  of  observation  is  formed  hy 
that  sublime  objectivity  Aviiieli,  in  entire  abnet^ation  of  self,  abstains 
from  expressing  any  moral  ju(l<j;ment,  and  looks  down  from  its 
speculative  watch-tower  upon  the  evolutions  of  the  world-spirit  as 
upon  a  divine  drama.  History  thus  becomes  a  merely  natural 
process,  without  the  supei-achlini^  of  any  moral  element.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  the  one  of  which  is  involved  in  the  nature  of 
deism  and  the  other  in  that  of  pantheism,  is  the  ground  upon  which 
proceeds  the  truly  theistic  method  of  historical  research.  The  uieistio 
whose  principle  is  that  history  moves  in  the  sphere  of  method. 
freedom,  though  guided  by  a  Providence  which  binds  and  controls 
all  the  threads  of  jDrogress.  This  real  history,  therefore,  also  lies 
in  the  sphere  of  a  higher  necessity — a  necessity  which  cannot,  of 
course,  be  estal)lished  by  us  on  a  j)riori  principles,  but  may  yet  be 
apprehended  by  that  keen  sensibility  which  improves  under  the 
process  of  quiet  observation. 

It  is  said  that  "  history  is  the  tribunal  of  the  world."  But  we 
should  probably  find  that  the  necessary  documents  for  any  real 
and  practical  application  of  the  idea  are  wanting  to  us.  God  has 
reserved  the  judgment  for  himself;  and  for  this  reason  our  Judgment 
should  be  exercised  sparingly.  The  rule  by  which,  in  Church  his- 
tory, we  are  to  estimate  the  different  phenomena  connected  with 

the  Church,  can  only  be  the  word  of  God.     This  is  the   ^  „       ^  ,^, 

'   ,  •'  ^  Gods  word  the 

canon  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  every  further  stage  standard  of 
of   development   in  the    Christian   life.     In  connexion   •""  ^'"®°'^- 
with  every  new  appearance  we  are  to  inquire,  "  How  is  it  related 
to  the  idea  of  Christianity,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament?" 

This  should  not  be  construed  to  mean,  however,  that  every  spe- 
cial form  of  the  Christian  life  which  does  not  thoroughly  resemble 
that  of  the  apostolic  Church  is  to  be  rejected.     Such  a  view  would 

'  Hence,  Meander,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Crusades,  says :  "  The  lowest  place 
is  occupied  by  cold  reason,  which,  more  than  other  judges,  denies  the  native  nobility 
of  human  nature,  and  looks  with  aristocratic  pity  upon  such  times ;  not  because  it  is 
governed  by  enthusiasm  for  the  truly  real,  but  because  only  that  seems  real  to  its  judg- 
ment which  is  the  lowest  of  all  that  appears,  and  because  precisely  what  is  most  beau- 
tiful in  this  connexion  is  regarded  l)y  it  as  only  fancy — namely,  labour  and  daring 
expended  for  things  whose  only  value  lies  in  the  bosom  of  mankind." — Der  heil.  Bern- 
hard  (1st  ed.),  p.  210.  "It  is  usual  to  say,"  observes  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  "that 
the  chest  makes  the  orator.  It  may  be  said,  in  a  higher  sense,  that  the  heart  makes 
the  historian ;  truth  does  not  rest  on  criticism  alone,  but  much  more  on  the  determina- 
tion to  love  it,  even  when  its  language  is  not  pleasant." — Hist.  pol.  Blatter  fiir  das 
kathol.  Deutschland,  1854,  No.  8,  p.  654. 
20 
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be  the  death  of  all  history,  \vhose  very  nature  recjuires  develoj)- 
ment.  The  developed  life  is  related  to  the  original  like  the  plant 
to  the  germ.  The  life  of  the  germ,  however,  ])asses  over  into  the 
The  principle  plant ;  and  the  principle  of  Christianity  must  similarly 
must*^"e'Tv('r  ^®  traceable  in  every  manifestation,  any  phase  of  churcli 
present.  life  being  morally  justifiable  only  in  so  far  as  that  jti'in- 

ciple  can  be  made  to  appear.  Wherever  this  principle  is  lacking, 
or  has  been  perverted  into  its  contrary,  the  existence  of  a  morbid 
state  cannot  be  mistaken,  though  there  are  many  different  degrees 
in  the  malady.  An  entire  institution  in  the  Church,  for  instance 
the  papacy,  may,  with  all  its  consequences,  appear  to  deserve  re- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  pure  apostolical  Christianity,  as  be- 
ing itself  morbid  and  the  product  of  morbid  conditions,  without 
compelling  the  conclusion  that  the  history  of  the  })opes  is,  for  that 
reason  alone,  a  history  of  antichrist.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  papacy  itself  in  its  historical  relation  to 
the  Christian  world  under  its  Germanic  form,  as  the  counterpoise 
to  barbaric  wilfulness  and  boorishness  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  esti- 
mate the  different  popes  by  the  measure  of  the  ]»apal  idea,  which 
will  at  all  events  reveal  a  -wide  chasm  between  a  Gregory  VII.  and 
an  Alexander  VI. 

It  is  also  possible  "for  a  historian  to  defend  the  mediaeval  poj)es, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a  determined  o})ponent  of  the  persons 
who  desire  the  restoration  of  the  papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
our  own  times."  '  The  same  applies  to  monasticism,  from  which 
the  Reformation  itself  came  forth,  while  the  historical  Reformation 
differs  from  a  mere  abstract  theory  of  doctrinal  im})rovement  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Luther  passed  through  this  very  vital  exiu'- 
rience  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  upon  which  he  was  subsequently 
called  to  exert  a  reformatory  influence.  A  comforting  feature  in 
,,,     ,     history  lies  in  the  fact  that  error,  even  where  it  is  most 

Remedies  in  •'  ' 

even  a  corrupt  obdurate,  is  yet  manifested  only  as  an  excrescence  upon 
^*''  the  truth,  and  that  even  a  corrupt  age  contains  within 

itself,  though  unconsciously,  the  remedies  upon  which  a  later  time 
will  lay  hold  with  a  more  untrammeled  judgment. 

History  thus  becomes  the  teacher  of  the  ]>resent,  but  only  in  the 
entirety  of  its  development,  though  it  may  be  said,  with  greater 
ac(ruracy,  that  tlie  present  thus  results  from  history.  Hence  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  gross  abuse  to  make  history  subservient  to 
so-called  interests  of  the  times  and  to  ])ersonal  preferences,  in  sudi 

'  M()liler,  Kleinc  Sclirifteii,  i,  p.  7t>.  A  strikiiij;  exiiiii]ilc  is  fnuiid  in  Voipt  in  hi.> 
trciitriicnt  of  Grcf^ory  VII. ;  conip.  his  Anlwort  an  den  Biscliuf  von  [j\  Roclielle,  June 
2:5,  1829,  (in  pref.  to  2d  cd.) 
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way  as  to  compt'l  it  to  yii'ld  eitlicr  ideals  with  wliieli  to  dazzk'  tlie 
uiiinfoniu'd,  or  caricatures  with  wliicli  to  excite  their  fears.'  His- 
tory is  thus  reduced  to  tlie  character  of  an  armory  to  which  every 
combatant  resorts  for  the  wea})on  needed  in  any  sj)ecial  emergency; 
and  wliat  they  term  "  the  spirit  of  the  times,"  which  they  thus  call 
up,  according  to  their  belief  is  not  rarely  "the  spirit  of  the  gentle- 
men themselves." 

3.  Our  third  requirement,  the  moral  and  religious  disi)Osition,  is 
for  this  reason  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  re-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
marks.  It  was  during  an  extended  period  considered  lipious  disposi- 
the  highest  wisdom  of  historical  pragmatism  to  insist 
that  the  historian  should  ])elong  to  no  religion,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  best  Church  History  is  that  which  displays  the  least  affection 
for  its  object,  and,  at  the  same  time,  evinces  no  preference  for  any 
current  tendency  of  thought— hence,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
lack  of  colour  and  animation.  We  recall  attention,  at  this  point,  to 
our  remarks  on  the  objective  tendency  in  exegesis.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  prejudice  in  any  direction  is  damaging  to  free  Damage  from 
historical  vision.  The  historian  should  be  superior  to  prejudice. 
the  appeals  of  party  interest.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  he 
should  neither  have  convictions  nor  express  them.  If  such  convic- 
tions do  not  amount  merely  to  a  clinging  to  blind  prejudices,  but 
are,  instead,  the  fruit  of  intellectual  effort,  they  may  find  expres- 
sion, and  naturally  will,  and  ought  to  be,  avowed,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  living  convictions.  The  person  who  possesses  an  enthusi- 
asm for  art,  and  has  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  its  life,  will 
surely  be  more  competent  to  Avrite  its  history  than  one  Best  historians 
who  stands  far  aloof  from  it.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  the  ^°  ^^^  The^'pecZ 
best  history  of  a  people  will  be  furnished  by  him  who  pie. 
has  lived  and  felt  with  that  people,  and  has  been  penetrated  with  a 

'  Schleiermacher,  §  155,  note:  "An  excited,  egoistic  interest,  and,  consequently, 
every  partial  tendency,  is  a  most  potent  influence  to  pervert  the  historical  vision  in 
the  scientific  sphere,  as  in  common  life."  Comp.  Ullmams,  p.  677:  "In  an  age  that 
is  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  mislead  as  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  historical  inquiry,  among  other  things,  subserve  the  demands  of  party 
and  the  interests  of  the  day,  because  fame  and  advantage  may  be  thus  secured,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  if  not  permanently.  But  where  this  is  the  case,  the  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study  of  sources  will  possess  no  great  value."  "The  introduction 
of  present  interests  into  historical  labours,"  says  Ranke,  "  generally  results  in  hinder- 
ing the  independent  performance  of  such  undertakings"  (Pref.  to  Engl.  Geschichte, 
p.  xi).  Ranke,  no  doubt,  follows  his  objective  tendency  to  an  extreme,  with  reference 
to  ecclesiastical  contrasts  as  well  as  other  matters.  He  writes  history  "in  the  placid 
frame  of  a  painter  of  fancy  pictures."  See  the  review  in  the  Augsburg  Allgem. 
Zeitung,  supplement,  345,  1860. 
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recognition  of  its  most  sacred  interests — sucli  as  Tacitus,  Moser, 
J.  von  3Iiiller,  Itlaoaulay,  Palacky.  The  objection  might  be  raised, 
indeed,  that,  for  example,  on  this  princijtle,  the  history  of  Islam 
could  be  best  treated  by  a  Mohammedan,  and  that  of  Judaism  by  a 
Jew,  We  must  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  reply,  in  so  far  as 
the  Christian  inquirer  into  history  Avho  would  know  and  describe 
those  religions  as  they  are  in  their  inmost  being,  will  be  recjuired  to 
enter  ])ersonally  into  the  life  of  Mohammedanism  or  Judaism,  so  as 
to  rei)roduce  them  from  within  himself.  It  only  remains  to  inquire 
whether  such  reproduction  be  possible;  and  at  this  point  frequent 
errors  have,  unquestionably,  taken  place.  Often,  too,  has  the  nar- 
row spirit  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  historians  prevented  them  from 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  conditions  of  heathendom.  For 
Christianity  not  this,  however,  Christianity  must  not  be  l)lamed.  AVhere 
narrow 'church  ^^^^  latter  has  attained  to  its  highest  development,  it 
history.  can  be  said  with  propriety  that  the  Christian  "proves 

all  things."  For  the  most  inde])endent  and  unprejudiced  repre- 
iSentation  of  a  lower  condition  is  always  executed  from  a  higher 
level.  Indeed,  the  really  moving  principle  of  the  lower 
understood  by  state  can  be  thoroughly  ap]irehended  and  understood 
the  higher.  j^^  j^j^^  ^^^^  ^,j^^^  occupies  the  higher  level.'  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Christian  may  apprehend  and  elaborate  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism  differs  greatly  from  the  treatment  which  the 
Jew  or  Mohanmiedan  is  able  to  accord  to  Christianity,  or  even  to 
his  own  religion,  to  Avhich  he  stands  related  as  a  dreamer.  The 
"veil  of  Moses"  is  on  their  faces.  The  real  character  of  such  in- 
stitutions is  apparent  only  to  the  awakened  and  sober  research  of 
Christendom.  The  further  elucidation  of  this  question  belongs  to 
apologetics.  We  do  not  assert  that  certain  branches  of  Church 
history  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  persons  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  vital  ])rinci])le  of  Christianity,  or  who  are  even  in  antagon- 
ism with  it.  But  the  efforts  of  such  inquirers  must  be  restricted 
either  to  the  mere  collecting  of  material  or  to  narrow  criticisms, 
while  that  which  really  givos  movement  and  life  to  history  remains 
concealed  from  their  vision.  This  was  emphatically  the  case  with 
GiV»bon, 

Life,  in  its  inmost  relativ.ns,  is  disclosed  oidy  to  hiui  who  loves," 

'Upon  tlii.s  point  wo  coincide  witli  Mohlcr  (Kleine  Sihriften,  ii,  p.  284),  the  only 
diflferencc  beinf,'  that  he  considers  Roman  Catholicism  as  constituting  the  hifjliest  sta^e, 
while  we  assifin  that  character  to  Protestantism.  Which  of  these  latter  is  better 
qiiiililicd  to  umlerstand  the  other,  i.s,  of  course,  a  (piestion  of  time,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, our  own  opinion  is  formed. 

*  Marcus  Aurelius  was  u  good  and  also  an  inteUi;;ent  man,  but  he  was  no  more  able 
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wiiili-  it  is  (I()ul)tk'ss  true  that  the  eye  of  a  cokl  observer,  or  of  a 
foe,  will  he  kceiKT  to  discoviT  faults  and  frailties  than  that  of  love, 
which  is  often  blind  to  such  traits.  Such  blindness,  liowever,  is 
checked  by  the  cultivation  of  the  true  Cliristian  spirit,  ^^^  christian 
which  is  a  spirit  of  trutli.  In  this  sj>irit,  and  in  tlie  spirit  both  lov- 
nieasurc  in  which  it  has  been  receivecl  into  us,  the  inx-  "'*''''"  i""  • 
ai^e  of  the  Cliurch  is  most  accurately  reflected,  not,  indeed,  without 
si)Ot  or  wrinkle,  but  exactly  as  it  is,  and  with  all  its  lights  and 
shadows.  The  cold  spirit  of  Avorldly  wis(h)ni  catches  upon  the  con- 
cave mirror  of  its  really  hollow^  head  and  heart  only  the  caricature 
of  the  original  picture,  while  it  remains  itself  unknown.' 

SECTION'  XII. 

METHOD    OF    CIIL'RCII    HISTORY. 

It  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the  wide  extent  of  Church  History,  to 
give  equal  attention  to  all  the  noteworthy  factors  within  its  do- 
main. For  this  reason  the  relation  of  the  general  to  the  particular 
will  be  determined  by  tlie  degree  of  theological  interest  which  at- 
taches to  a  given  matter.  Every  scholar  who  desires  to  work  suc- 
cessfully upon  details  will  need  to  iiossess  a  o;eneral  and  „„  ,  ,  ,  ,. 
systematic  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  in  its  must  he  uutier- 
synchronous  relations,  in  order  to  which  the  study  of  ^^^  ' 
tables,  or,  better,  the  construction  of  them,  will  become  necessary. 

to  conceive  of  the  spii'it  that  brought  the  martyrs  to  the  stake,  and  strengtheneil  them 
there,  than  a  person  absohitely  devoid  of  speculative  abihty  is  able  to  comprehend 
Spinoza's  ethics. — Kliefoth,  Einl.  in  d.  Dogmengesch,  p.  174. 

'  Gieseler  says :  "  The  ecclesiastical  historian  must  renounce  party  interest,  as  well 
as  prejudices  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can- 
not penetrate  into  the  internal  character  of  the  phenomena  in  Church  history  without  a 
Christian,  religious  spirit,  because  no  spiritual  manifestation  that  is  foreign  to  our 
habits  can  be  apprehended  with  historical  correctness  without  being  reproduced  in  the 
imagination  of  the  ini|uircr.  Only  such  inquiry  can  discover  where  the  Chiistian 
si)irit  is  entirely  wanting,  where  it  is  only  used  as  a  mask,  and  what  other  spirit  has 
taken  its  place.  Xor  will  it  fail  to  recognize  its  presence,  even  though  finding  expres- 
sion under  forms  of  manifestation  that  are  strange  to  our  eyes." — Church  History, 
American  edition,  vol.  i,  pp.  23,  24.  Comp.  also  Schleiermacher,  §  19.3,  and  Fricke, 
Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengesch,  i,  §  1.  Thiersch  makes  it  the  great  task  of  Church  his- 
tory "  to  recognize  what,  in  the  course  of  events,  was  natural  development,  what  was 
human  guilt,  and  what,  in  consequence  of  man's  sin,  supernatural  interference."  He 
continues :  "  Church  history  rises  to  the  character  of  a  true  and  real  theological  sci- 
ence only  when  it  connects  the  whole  of  the  past  with  the  present,  and  traces  the 
progress  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church  to  our  day,  in  order  thus  to  re- 
veal the  work  of  the  Church  that  now  is,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  understanding  of 
our  own  times,  and  open  a  conjectural  view  into  the  future  of  the  Church."  (Vorles- 
ungen  iiber  Protestantismus  und  Katholicismus,  vol.  i,  p.  138  sq.  Erlangen,  1846.) 
Comp.  also  Ullmann,  in  the  Preface  to  the  3d  ed.  of  Neaudcr,  Church  History. 
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But,  from  this  wliolo,  the  Protestant  theologian  will  hv  able  to  select 
those  jcirtic-ular  sections  in  which  the  Church  was  cither  predomi- 
nantly engaged  in  the  course  of  healthful  development,  or  was 
returning  to  such  state,  involving,  of  course,  the  leading  features  of 
the  history  of  its  decline  and  degeneration  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  also,  as  a  necessary  connecting  link,  the  grand  outward  form 
assumed  by  the  Church  of  that  period. 

Every  scholar  should,  moreover,  be  especially  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  Reformation,  and  Protestantism, 
in  his  own  country;  and,  since  the  universal  derives  animation  and 
clearness  only  through  its  details,  it  follows  that  the  study  of  spe- 
cial features  is  to  be  recommended  as  being  particularly  fitted  to 
stimulate  and  shape  the  mind. 

The  field  of  Church  history  is  infinite  in  its  extent,'  and  there  is, 
consequently,  no  limit  to  the  labours  of  the  Church  historian.  The 
student,  however,  wdio  is  preparing  for  ordinary  service  in  the 
Church,  the  theologian  in  a  general  way,  can  only  be  required  "to 
be  familiar  with  so  much  of  this  infinite  material  as  is  necessary  to 
his  independent  jjarticipation  in  the  government  of  the  Church." 
To  this  end  the  general  history  of  the  Church,  which  furnishes  him 
Necessity  of  ^vith  the  needed  outline,  is  first  of  all  necessary.''  Ev- 
penerai  "history.  g,.y  scholar  should  be  SO  familiar  with  this  as  to  leave 
no  gap  in  the  progress  of  centuries  of  development  which  he  can- 
not fill  with  the  names  about  which  its  principal  reminiscences 
cluster.  The  fixing  of  this  synchronistic  syllabus  in  the  mem- 
ory, by  the  use  of  tables,  is  indispensable,  the  entering  upon  ])ar- 
ticulars  being  nothing  more  than  a  planless  digging  and  grubbing 
unless  such  a  ))icture  of  the  whole  has  been  impressed  on  the 
mind. 

Nor  is  llie  mere  ]»iclui-c  all  that  is  necessary.  The  outline  must 
l»e  fille<l  in,  and  made  to  live — a  feature  that  should  not  be  made  to 
depend  on  accidental  circumstances.  No  general  decision  can  be 
rendered  as  to  whether  tlie  history  of  the  Church  is  more  imjjortant 
in  its  ancient,  its  intermediate,  or  its  jnodern  jx-riods.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  intermediate  history  will  sustain  a  diiferent  relation  to 
l)oth  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  according  to  the  Protestant  or 
the  Roman  Catholic  x'ww.  I  Jul  it  would  be  unliistorical,  and  ultra- 
I'rotestant  as  well,  to  argue  that  w<'  might  dispense  witli  tlie  his- 
tory (}i  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  liicrardiy  as  beyond  tlic  limits  of 
the  Church.  If  it  be  regardecj  simply  as  a  history  of  llu'  decline 
and  corruption  of  the  Church,  il  would  lie  important  to  understand 
it  lur  tliat  very  reason.  Hut  it  is  more  than  this.  It  conm-cts  the 
'  S.lilcieniii.clHT,  );  184.  '^  Srlil,'i.Tinii<li.T,  i.i  1)1,  lHr>,  187. 
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various  tbrea<ls  in   many  ways,  liowcver  much  it  severs  and  enlan- 
trles  them  in  other  respects;  and  it  is  necessary  that  such   „ 

»  _  '  '         ^  *  Necessary      to 

pcjints  of  connexion  he  recognized,  and  that  the  Roman  understand 
Catholicism  of  tlie  Michlh-  Ages  he  apprehended  in  its  MWdie  Ages. 
principk's,  a  woric  tliat  is  possible  only  when  some  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  the  material  of  liistory  has  l>een  secured.  It 
WduM,  nevertheless,  lead  away  from  the  goal  at  which  the  Protes- 
tant student  of  theology  aims  in  the  study  of  Church  History,  if 
special  attention  were  directed,  for  instance,  u])on  the  details  of  the 
liistory  of  the  popes  and  religious  orders,  or  of  the  Romish  ritual — 
us  has  been  done  in  Hurter's  Innoccniz  III.' — while  only  a  rapid 
survey  is  taken  of  the  Reformation  and  the  history  of  more  recent 
times,  or  too  great  brevity  is  exercised  while  treating  the  ancient 
Church.  The  latter  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  with  the 
events  resulting  from  it,  constitute,  therefore,  the  real  soil  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  upon  which  the  Protestant  tlieologian  should 
by  all  means  be  at  home,  even  though  he  may  not  ignore  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  relation  might  almost  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  New,  in  the  department 
of  exegesis. 

T<j  the  above  we  must  add  the  Church  history  of  the  student's 
native  land.  Every  one  ought  to  possess  a  more  inti-  Necessity  of  ac- 
mate  knowledge  of  the  founding  and  extension  of  Chris-  quaintance 
tianity  in  his  own  country,  and  be  more  familiarly  history  of  our 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  its  ecclesiastical  institu-  own  country, 
tions,  and  especially  of  Protestantism  within  its  bounds,  than  Avill 
be  possible  to  him  from  general  history  alone.  In  this  direction 
private  studies  will  become  necessary  to  supplement  the  instruction 
received  in  the  theological  seminary. 

It  is  further  necessary  that  just  proportions  be  observed  in  the 
extent  of  treatment  accorded  to  the  different  departments  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.     Protestants  are  inclined  to  discuss  the  history 

'  Comp.  §  14,  and  Schlcieimacher,  §g  1.54  and  101.  We  would  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  study  of  Cliurch  history  in  general,  tlie  leading  object  is  not  a 
mere  iinowledge  of  details  and  the  cramming  of  the  memory — not  merely  conception, 
hut  perception.  Comp.  Roth  (in  Gelzer's  Prot.  Mon.  Blotter,  18.51,  Dec,  p.  364):  "The 
olijective  history  of  the  Church  may  be  learned  from  lectures  or  books,  and  is  an  ob- 
ject of  conception ;  but  the  subjective  history  requires  perception,  as  does  scarcely 
another  study.  If  the  latter  be  taken  as  the  object  of  conception  merely,  it  will  afford 
no  nourishment  to  the  mind.  Is  there  anything  more  discouraging  than  an  examina- 
tion at  which  the  candidate  expresses  his  opinion  respecting  Augustine,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  or  Abelard,  in  the  precise  terms  which  he  copied  from  the  respective  lec- 
tures?" It  appears,  then,  that  to  stimulate — be  the  subject  what  it  may — remains 
the  principal  object  of  the  historical  lecture. 
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of  teacliing  with  gix'ater  thoroughness  than  tlie  history  of  constitu- 
Protestant  em-  tions  and  worship.  For  a  long  time  they  neglected 
phasis  on  the   ^j      history  of  art  altogether,  though  it  has  now  been 

bistoryof  •'  °  '  » 

teaching.  properly  restored  by  Hase,  Piper,  Hemans,  and  North- 

cote  to  a  j)lace  in  the  organism  of  Church  History.  The  history  of 
heresies  should  be  treated  in  such  way  as  to  -give  prominence  to  the 
principal  tendencies  represented  by  the  several  heresies,  and  avoid 
distracting  the  gaze  by  dwelling  too  greatly  upon  unimportant  de- 
tails. At  the  same  time,  the  danger  incident  to  the  generalizing 
process,  of  becoming  superficial,  and  obliterating  what  is  peculiar 
in  any  particular  instance,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  will,  ac- 
cordingly, be  useful  to  pursue,  at  times,  a  thoroughly  specific  and 
particular  question  down  to  its  last  threads,  and  this  not  only  for 
him  Avho  devotes  himself  professionally  to  the  study  of  Church 
History,  but  for  every  person  who  desires  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
and  living  apprehension  of  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
general. 

This  leads  us  to  monography,  and,  more  immediately,  to  biogra- 
Necessity  of  V^^J-  ^t  is  not  only  greatly  instructive,  but  also  truly 
monography.  i-efreshing  and  edifying,  to  enlarge  one's  own  limited 
life  by  the  process  of  entering  thoroughly  into  the  life  of  an  age, 
or  even  of  an  individual  and  his  inmost  soul,  until,  so  to  speak,  we 
breathe,  think,  and  feel  with  him,  look  with  his  eyes  upon  the  outer 
world,  and  travel,  preach,  and  sufl'er  with  him.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  a  momentary  jjartiality  is  likely  to  result  from  this  process. 
It  will  yet  be  most  readily  removed  by  a  later  absorption  into  a 
contemporaneous  character  of  different  type,  by  which  means  a  new 
metempsychosis  is  ))assed  through,  and  by  a  different  road.  An  in- 
creased interest  will  also  be  ol)tained  by  studying,  side  l)y  side,  two 
antagonizing  personalities,  'which  appear  to  have  been  raised  uj)  in 
order  to  complement  each  other,  like  the  two  poles  of  tlu'  ])]iysi(al 
world;  by  e\i)laiiiiiig  each  by  eomparison  with  the  other;  and  by 
constructing,  in  a  psychological  way,  the  history  to  which  they  give 
movement  and  life  from  such  )>ersonal  factors. 

For  illustration,  let  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  be  placed  beside  Arnold 
Necessity  of  f'f  Urescia,  Ansel m  beside  Abelard,  Erasunis  beside 
parallels.  Hutten,  Luther  beside  Zwingli,  Calvin  beside  Castcllio, 

Knox  beside  C'ranmer,  and  IJossuet  beside  Fcnelon.  Such  parallels, 
if  drawn  l)y  the  hand  of  some  Christian  Plutarch,  would  necessar- 
ily be  highly  suggestive.  In  coniu'xion  with  tliis  subject  it  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  the  law  of  mutual  interaction  be  not  over- 
looked, by  which  each  age  is  seen  to  be  the  product  of  the  spiritual 
and  jxTSonal  forces  that  exert  a  controlling  intliiciicc  ujion  it,  while 
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they,  in  turn,  are  the  product  of  their  age,  liaviug  been  rooted  in  a 
long,  extended  past.  It  is  equally  improper  to  say  that  men  make 
history,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  merely  the  exj)ression  ami  hu- 
man image  of  the  prevalent  spirit  of  their  time.  Every  person  is 
the  child  of  his  time;  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  become  the 
father  of  a  new  generation. 

While  biography  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  study  for  the 
developing  theologian,'  it  yet  does  not  exhaust  the  task  of  monog- 
raphy.  The  description  of  sj)ecial  forms  of  ecclesiastical  life,  for 
example,  of  Port  Royal  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  pursuit 
of  special  tendencies  of  mind  do\\n  to  their  ultimate  details,  such 
as  monasticism,  mysticism,  and  other  vagaries,  is,  likewise,  highly 
instructive  and  invigorating,  provided  the  particular  subject  be  not 
treated  as  a  dry  curiosity,  but  in  its  connexion  with  the  entire  de- 
velopment of  the  life  of  the  Church.' 

The  History  of  Church  History. 

*  F.  C.  Baur,  Epochen  d.  kiix-lil.  Geschichts.schreibung,  Tub.,  1852  ;  Ter  Haar,  His- 
toriographie  der  Kerkgeschiedenis,  j)art  i,  Eust'l)ius  to  Laurentius  Valla ;  part  ii,  Flac- 
cius  to  Semler,  Utrecht,  1870-71.  John  G.  Dowling,  New  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Attempted  in  an  Account  of  the  Progress,  and  a  Short 
Notice  of  the  Services,  of  the  History  of  the  Church,  Lond.,  1838.  Philip  Schuff, 
What  is  Church  History?  Phila.,  1846. 

The  origin  of  the  Church  itself  furnishes  the  necessary  condition 
for  the  origin  of  its  history,  and  every  monument  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Church  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  source  for  that  his- 
tory. The  construction  of  a  historical  representation  could  not  be 
undertaken  before  some  time  had  elapsed,  that  is  to  say,  before 
ground  had  been  gained  upon  which  to  rear  the  structure  of  Church 
history.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  was,  furnished  by 
Eusebius,  to  A.  D.  324,  Mho  availed  himself,  however, 
of  the  labours  of  an  earlier  writer,  Hegesippus,  about  A.  D.  150. 
Editions  of  Eusebius  were  published  by  Valesius,  Paris,  1G59  sqq., 
and  Reading,  Cant.,  1720;  manual  edition  by  Heinichen,  Leips., 
1827-39,  4  vols.;  and  by  Burton,  including  Vita  Constantini,  1838. 
Later  editions  have  been  by  Schwegler,  1852;  Liimmer,  1859;  and 
Dindorf,  1867.     AVith  regard  to  his  trustworthiness,  compare  the 

'  Fricke  says :  "  Every  person  is  an  individual  Uiirror  of  his  time.  But  the  great 
spirits  of  any  age  are  those  who  are  most  pure,  clear,  and  prophetic.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  both  for  the  purposes  of  conception  and  representation, 
they  are  only  important  as  being  the  especially  prominent  expression  of  the  common 
mind  of  their  respective  times,  which  ought  always  to  be  apprehended,"  p.  H. 

•  Upon  this  point  compare,  especially,  Ullmann  in  the  Preface  to  Trechsel,  History 
of  Earlv  Antitrinitarians. 
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works  of  Moeller,  181.1,  Danz,  1S15,  Kestncr,  1817,  Reuterdahl, 
1820,  Rienstra,  1833,  and  Baur,  1834. 

Eusebius  was  succeeded  by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  the 
Arians,  and  by  Philostorgius  in  the  fifth  century,  and  Theodorus  and 
Evagrius  in  the  sixth.  Concerning  the  first  three,  compare  Holz- 
hausen,  1825.  The  Arians  are  fo  ind  in  the  editions  by  Reading 
and  Valesius. 

The  Latin  Church  was  less  prominently  engaged  than  the  Greek 
Latin  histo-  during  the  first  period  in  writing  Church  history.  Men- 
"'^'^^"  tion  should,  however,  be  made  of  Rufiiuis,  the  trans- 

lator of  Eusebius,  Sulpicius  Severus  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  Cassiodorus  and  Epiphanius  (Tripartita  History)  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  at  its  close.  In  the  Middle 
Agi^s,  the  following  chroniclers  in  the  West  are  prominent,  besides 
the  Byzantines  (collected  by  Niebuhr,  1828  sqq.,  46  vols.) — Syncel- 
lus,  Theophanes,  and  Nicephorus,  in  the  fourteenth  century;  Jor- 
nandes  (550),  Gregory  of  Tours  (died  595),  the  Venerable  Bede 
(died  735),  Paul  Warnefried  (died  795),  Ilaymo  of  Ilalberstadt 
(died  853),  Anastasius  (died  886),  Ilerniannus  Contractus  (died 
1054),  Lambert  of  Herzfeld  (died  1077),  Sigbert  of  Gemblours 
(Gamblacensis,  died  1112),  Adam  of  Bremen  (died  about  1076),  and 
still  others.  Besides  these  are  many  nuirtyrologists  and  legend 
writers,  who  are  generally  uncritical  and  deficient  in  the  qualities 
belonging  to  the  historian. 

The  influence  of  the  Reformation  was  less  immediately  effective 
Reformation  of  upon  Cliurch  history  than  upon  exegesis.  It  was  not 
chunlThislory  ""^il  after  the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  when  the 
than  exegesis,  storms  were  in  part  over,  that  a  number  of  Lutheran 
tluHilogians  at  jVIagdeburg,  headed  by  Matthias  Flacius  (lllyricus), 
undertook  a  diffuse  histoxy  of  the  Church,  arranged  by  centuries, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  under  rubrics.  This  is  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies, 1559-74.  The  work  consisted  of  thirteen  folio  volumes, 
each  of  which  covered  a  century.  The  German  edition  is  by  Count 
Miinnich,  Hamburg,  1855.  Compare  Twesten's  Matthias  Flacius, 
Berlin,  1844,  ])p.  16,  17.  In  opposition  to  the  Centuries,  C;esar 
liaronius  j)ublished  Ecclesiastical  Annals  (12  vols.,  Uonu',  1588- 
1607)  extending  to  liOs;  other  ('(litions,  with  cont iniiatioiis,  have 
also  been  issue<l  from  a  Romish  point  of  \  iew. 

For  a  long  tinu^  afterward  Church  history  was  cultivated  simply 
in  the  interests  of  <lenoniinat  ional  parties.  Of  Tiiitlu'raiis,  the  more 
j»rominent  writers  were  I\orth(»]<lt,  Ittig,  Cyprian,  UikMm'Us,  Weiss- 
mann,  and  Pfaff.  Among  the  liefoiMitMl  we  may  mention  lIos]iin- 
ian,    Turret  in,  J.    Iluttinger,    .lablonsky,  antl    otliers.      Of    R(tman 
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C';vtlK»lies  wo  cmniKTati'  N:it;ilis  (Noel),  Alexander,  Flc-ury,  Bos- 
suet,  aii<l  Tilk'inont.     To  these  names  miffht  be  added    ^        ,    ,, 

'  _  ^     _  Deiiuminatioii- 

tliose  ol'  niciiilteis  of  tlie  order  of  St.  ]\Iaiir  in  Frauee,    iiuimraritr  nf 

Avho  rendered  useful  service  by  publishing  editions  of   <-^"''*^'i'''''''"'y- 

the  Chureh  Fathers,  and  by  tlie  investigation  of  special  portions  of 

("hurch  history.      The   mystic    Gottfried  Arnold  endeavoured   to 

give  an  impartial  attitude  to  Chureli  liistory  by  taking  the  part  of 

the  hitherto  despised  heretics  and  sectarians,  in  his  History  of  the 

Church  and  of  Heretics,   published  in   1699,  and  frequently  since. 

l>ut  his  impartiality  became  i)artiality  in  their  behalf.     The  great 

^losheim,  who  died  in  1755,  was  the  tirst  to  sueceetl  in   „   ^  , 

'  _  '  .  Moshoim     the 

obtaining  for  Church  history  the  character  of  an  inde-  reformer  of 
])endent  science,  and  from  his  time  Gottingen  became  itchsoit. 
the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  historiography.'  Special  departments  of 
Chuicli  history  were  industriously  cultivated  by  Chr.  Wilhelm  Fr. 
Waleh,  who  died  in  1784,  and  by  his  father,  Joh.  Georg  Walch, 
of  Jena,  who  died  in  1775, 

Semler  made  use  of  criticism  that  was  carried  to  the  extent  of  scep- 
ticism, but  "  without  any  cai)acity  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  earlier  times,"  "  or  a  single  trace  of  historical  art.  At  this 
time  the  influence  of  modern  views  also  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
giving  rise  to  tlie  |)ragmatical  method  of  writing  history.  We 
must  regard  G.  J.  Planck,  of  Gottingen,  as  the  chief  representative 
of  this  tendency.  L,  T.  Spittler  wrote  a  manual  Avhich  is  thought- 
ful, though  evincing  a  rather  worldly  judgment,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  age.  By  its  perspicuous  ar- 
rangement, however,  it  affords  a  clear  view  of  the  field.  Schrockh's 
work,  in  forty-five  volumes,  furnishes  a  rich  wealth  of  material,  and 
is  Avritten  from  the  standpoint  of  moderate  orthodoxy.  The  ra- 
tionalistic idea  of  Chureh  history,  by  which  it  becomes  predomi- 
nantly the  history  of  human  folly,  finds  expression  in  Henke. 
Schmidt,  of  Giessen,  retraced  the  way  to  that  purely  objective  pos- 
ition which  requires  indifference  as  the  primary  and  cardinal  virtue 
of  history.  Danz  and  Gieseler,  in  their  text-books — the  latter  fur- 
nishing a  more  judicious  and  comprehensive  selection — led  the  stu- 
dent back  to  the  sources,  by  accompanying  the  text  step  by  step  with 
extended  quotations  from  the  original  authorities.  Gieseler,  espec- 
ially, has  added  the  most  thorough  elucidations  of  difficult  points. 

This  pre-eminently  learned  treatment  was  followed  by  the  or- 
thodox  and  emotional  method  of  Xeander,  who  made 
it  his  oltject  to  present  the  history  of  the  Church  upon 
the  basis  of  learned  inquiry,  "as  a  speaking  demonstration  of  the 

'  Com])are  F.  Luecke,  De  Joanne  Laurentio  Mosheniio,  Gott.,  1837.  '  Hase. 
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divine  power  of  Christianity,  as  a  school  of  Christian  edification, 
doctrine,  and  warning,  for  all  who  are  willing  to  hear."  ^  AVhile  his 
glance  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  internal  side  of  eccle- 
siastical events,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  religious  importance,  the 
rich  mind  of  Hase  reflected,  in  all  its  features,  the  image  of  the 
times  which,  by  his  artistic  skill,  he  outlines  in  glowing  colours  for 
such  persons  as  are  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Guericke,  occupying  the  position  of  a  ])rejudiced  denominational 
polemic,  employed  the  rich  material,  which  had  to  some  extent  been 
borrowed  from  other  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  a  defence  of  Luth- 
eranism,  accompanied  with  unjust  insinuations  against  the  Reformed 
Church  views.  A  similar,  though  more  independent,  disposition 
characterizes  the  work  of  Kurtz,  which  is  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  richness  of  its  material.  Schleiermacher  has  left  a  valuable 
work  behind  him  in  his  Church  History.  It,  however,  lays  no  claim 
to  completeness,  and  is  rather  a  magnificent  sketch  in  the  spirit  of 
the  author  than  a  work  of  history.  Baur  has  given  the  results  of 
his  critical  inquiries  and  combinations  from  the  standpoint  of  a  defi- 
nite, philosophical  theory,  in  a  series  of  desci'iptions  of  the  several 
periods,  which  have  lately  been  combined  into  a  whole. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  various  tendencies  likewise  come 
into  view.  Jansenism  found  its  organs,  and  also  the  llluminati  of 
the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  (1765-90),  both  being  in  o))po- 
sition  to  the  method  of  writing  history  in  supj)ort  of  ultramontan- 
ism.  Stolberg's  Church  History  came  to  an  end  with  year  5.30,  and 
was  continued  by  Kerz  to  the  year  1300,  and  by  Brischar  to  the 
present  time.  Among  later  works,  those  by  Katerkamp,  Ritter, 
Locherer,  Doellinger,  Annegarn,  Reichlin-Meldezg,  and  Alzog,  are 
of  principal  importance. 
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(Vols.  !t  iiiid  10  by  T/.sc-liirner). 

J.  M.  Scliiorkli,  liistoriii  rel.  t;t  ecclesiac  cliiistianao,  adniiitirata  in  nsnni  loctionuni. 
Hi'fol.,  1777.     K(l.  7,  em.  ct  auet.  cnr.  I'li.  Marlii-inoki'.      Ik-rol.,  18'JS. 

*L.  T.  Spittler,  (irundri.srt  dcr  Gesch.  der  iliristl.  Kiivlic  (L.tt.,  178'2.  r>tli  cd.  Con- 
tinned  to  1812  by  (i.  S.  rianik.     (JOtt.,  1812. 

'  HaKHnhach,  Neander'.s  Verdli-nsfc  nnd  Klrfhcnirpwtilrliti'.  In  Stud.  u.  Knl..  1S.-.1.  No.  2;  O. 
KrabfM',  Auk.  N>ander,  Hamb.,  18.V.J;  llliiiaiin,  ITcf.  to  the  .'id  fil.  of  Nrnnilcr's  (hiinli  History. 
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H.  Pli.  Conr.  IToiike.  ullf,'eni.  (lesch.  der  cliristlitlicn  Kirehc.  nrniinschw.,  1TS8- 
\ss.i.  '.»  vols.  Coiitimifil  from  vol.  vil  by  J.  G.  ViUtT.  The  ino.-l  of  the  vol.-.  in 
iiiiiny  filitioiis. 

J.  E.  I'll.  Schmidt,  Lehib.  der  christl.  Kirehengesch.     Giess.,  1800.     3d  ed.     IS'iT. 

Handbuch  der  ehristl.   Kircheiigesch.     Giessen,   1801-20.     6  vols.     2d  ed. 

from  vol.  1-4.  lS'24-27  (to  Innocent  111.).  Continued  by  F.  JI.  Rettberg.  Vol.  7 
(to  Boniface  VIII.).     Giessen,  1834. 

W.  Miinscher,  Lehrbuch  der  ehristl.  Kirchengesch.  zum  Gebr.  bei  Vorlesungen.  Marb., 
1804.     -Id  ed.  by  Machler,  1815.     3d  ed.  by  Beckhaus,  1820. 

Ph.  Marheineke,  Universal-Kirehenhistorie.des  Christenthunis.  Grundziige  zu  akad. 
Vorle.-ungen.     Pt.  I.     Erl.,  1806. 

■j-F.  L.  V.  Stolberg,  Gesch.  der  Rel.  Jesu  Christi,  Haml>.,  1806-18.  15  vols,  (luitil 
430).  Continued  l)y  F.  v.  Kerz,  16-45.  vols,  (until  12th  century)  Mainz, 
1824-48.  Xew  series  by  J.  N.  Brischar,  46-53.  vols,  (until  13th  century)  Mainz, 
1851  ff. 

fTh.  Katerkam|),  Kirchengeschichtc.     Miinstcr,  1824-34.     5  vols,  (until  1153). 

K.  F.  Staudlin,  Univer.salgescliichtc  der  christl.  Kirche.  Ilann.,  18o7.  5th  ed.  Im- 
proved and  enlarged  ))y  F.  A.  Holzhausen.     Hann.,  1833. 

f  J.  J.  Kilter,  Handb.  der  Kirchengeschichte.  Bonn,  1826-35.  3  vols.  6th  ed.,  pub- 
lished by  Ennen,  1862.     2  vols. 

J.  T  L.  Danz,  Lehrbuch  der  christl.  Kirchengesch.  zum  Gebrauch  akad.  Vorlesungen. 
Jena,  1818-26.     2  vols,  in  3  parts. 

Kurzgef.  Zusammenstellung  der  christl.  Kirchengeschichte.     Jena,  1824. 

*  J.  K.  L.  Gieseler,  Lehrb.  der  Kirchengesch.     6  vols.     Bonn,  1824-55.     4th  Germ, 

ed.,  translated  by  S.  Davidson.  Aiucr.  ed.,  revised  and  edited  by  H.  B.  Smith 
(5  vol.s.)  N.  Y.,  1868-73.  ^ 

t  J.  X.  Locherer,  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Rel.  u.  Kirche.     Ravensberg,  1824-34.     9  vols. 

*  A.  Xeander,  allgem.  Geschichte  der  chiistl.  Religion  und  Kirche.     Ilamb.,  1825-52. 

6  vols,  in  11  parts.  Last  number  (to  1431)  published  from  the  author's  MSS.  by 
K.  F.  T.  Schneider.  Amer.  and  Eng.  ed.,  translated  by  J.  Torry,  X^ew  York  and 
Edinb.,  1851-55.  K.  F.  Th.  Schneider  (to  1431).  4th  ed.  9  vols.  Gotha. 
1 864  -65. 

M.  J.  Matter,  histoire  universelle  de  I'eglise  chretienne.  Strasb.,  1829.  2  vols.  ed.  2, 
Par.,  1838  ss.  4  vols. 

F.  A.  Ad.  Xaebe,  compend.  historiae  eccles.  ac  sacrorum  christianorum  in  usum  studi- 
osae  juventutis  compositum.     Lips.,  1832. 

*  K.  Hasfc,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengesch.     Lpz.,  1834.     10th  ed.     1877.     Amer.  ed., 

translated  by  Blumenthal  and  Wing.     X.  Y.,  1855. 
H.  E.   F.    Guericke,    Handbuch  der  Kirchengesch.     Halle,    1833.     2   vols.     9th   ed. 

Lpz.,   1866  f.  3  Bde.     Amer.  ed.,  translated  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.     2  vols.     And., 

1857-70. 

Abriss  der  Kirchengeschichte.     Lpz.,  1842. 

J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt.  Handb.  der  Kirchengesch.     Erl,  1833  f.  4  vols. 

J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  histor.  ecclesiastioae  epitome.     Lips.,  1834. 

F.  Schleiermacher,  Geschichte  der  christl.  Kirche,  put),  by  E.  Bonnell.     Berl,  1840. 

f  J.  Alzog,  Universalgesch.  der  christl.  Kirche.    Mainz,  1840.     9th  ed.     1872.    2  vols. 

Am.  ed.,  translated  by  Pabisch  and  Byrne.     3  vols.     Cm.,  1874-78. 
H.  J.  Royaards,  compend.  histor.  eccles.  chr  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1840-45.  2  fasc. 
A.  F.  Gfrorer,  allgem.  Kirchengesch.     Stuttg.,  1841^6.     4  vols,  (to  1056). 
f  J.  A.  Annegarn,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Kirche.     Miinster,  1842—44.     3  vols. 
*rh.  W.  Xiedner,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Kirche.     Lpz.,  1846.     2d  ed.     Berl.,  1866. 
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W.  B.  Lindner,  Lehih.  der  fliristl.  Kircliengescli.  mit  besondercr  Berucksiclitigung 
der  dogiuat.  Entwiuklung.     Lpz.,  1848-54.     8  vols,  in  4  parts. 

*J.  H.  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte.  Mitaa,  1849.  7th  ed.  (2  vols.),  1874. 
(For  students.)  American  ed.,  translated  by  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger.  2  vols.  Phila., 
IStJU-O-i. 

Lthrhudi  der  Kircliengescli.,  zuniiclist  fiir  holiere  Lehranstalten.     Mitau,  185L 

f.th  ed.,  1808. 

Ilandbuch  der  allgem.  Kircliengescli.     Vol.  I,  in  '.i  parts.     Vol.  II,  1  part.     Same, 

1850-56.     2d.  ed.,  1858  f. 

G.  A.  Fricke,  Lehrbuch  der  Kircliengesch.     1st  part  (to  768).     Lpz.,  1850. 

J.  L.  Jacobi,  Lehrbucii  der  Kirchengesch.     Berl.,  1850.     1st  part  (to  590). 

fj.  G.  B.  IIul)er,  Universalg.  il.  christl.  Kirche,  mnemonisch  bearb.     Sulzl).,  1850. 

H.  Schinid,  Lehrbucii  der  Kirchengeschichte.     Nord.,  1851.     2d  ed.,  185G. 

J.  P.  Lange,  die  (Jeschichte  der  Kirche.     Braunschw.,  1858,  1854.     Vols.  L  H,  1,  2. 

F.  C.  Th.  Schneider,  Compendium  der  alteren  Kirchengesch.  Zunachst  fiir  den  akad, 
Gebr.  entworfen.     1st  part.     Berl.,  1859. 

*F.  C.  Baur,  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Kirciie.  5  vols.  Tiib.,  1863  f.  Also  under  the  spe- 
cial titles : 

das  Christenth.  u.  d.  christl.  Kirche  der  8  ersten  Jalirh.     1858.     3d  ed.,  1863. 

die  christl.  Kirche  des  4-6  Jahrh.      1859.     2d  ed.,  1868. 

(lie  christl.  Kirche  des  Mittelalters.     18f)l.     2d  ed.,  1869. 

Kirchengesch.  der  neuern  Zeit  von  der  Reform,  liis  zu  Ende  des  18.  Jahrh.    1863. 

Kirchengeschichte  des  19.  Jahrh.     1862.     2d  ed.,  E.  Zeller.     Lpz.,  1877. 

F,  R.  Halle,  Kirchengeschichte.     Pub.  by  A.  Koliler.     8  vols.     Lpz.,  1864.     2d  ed., 

1872  (in  1  vol.). 
R.  Rotlie,  Vorless.  iiber  Kirchengesch.  u.  Gesch.  des  christl. -kirchl.  Lebens.     Pub.  by 

H.  AVeingarten.     Ileidelb.,  1875.     2  parts. 
+  F.  X.  Kraus,  Lehrb.  der  Kirchengesch.  fiir  Studirende.     Trier,   1872-75.     3  parts. 

(4  Th.:  Synchronist.  Tabellen,  1876). 
f  J.  Hergenrother,  Hdb.  der  Allg.  Kirchengesch.     Freil).,  187<>-78.     2  vols.    2d  ed., 

1879. 
J.  Herzog,  Abriss  der  gesamniton  Kircliengescli.     Erl.,  IS76-79.     2  parts, 
f  RohrVjacher,  histoire  universelle  de   rcgli.-^e  catholiipie.     Par.,   1842  ff.     29  vols.; 

nouv.  ed.  par  Fivre,  Par.,  1875  ff. ;   German  by  Rump,  Toppehorn,  and  Neteler. 

Miinster,  1858  ff. 

For  cultivated  readers  in  general : 
J.  G.  Midler,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  lier  Gesch.  des  rhristenthums.     Lpz.,  1806  ff. 

3  vols.     (Also  under  the  title,  "  Rcruiuien  alter  Zeiton,"  etc.,  2-4.  parts.) 
A.  Xeander,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Gesch.  des  Christenth.  und  des  christl.  Lebens. 

Berl.,  1822  f. ;  2d  ed.,  1825-27.    3  vols.     In  part  a  reproduction  of  his  larger  his- 
tory; and  again  reduced,  and  pub.  in  English  translation  under  title  of  Light  in 

the  Dark  Places.     Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1850. 
J.  G.  D.  Ehrhart,  die  christl.  Kirche  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit.     Ulm,  (1829)  1839. 
H.   Thiele,  kurze  Ge.schichtc  der  christl.    Kirche   fiir  alle  Stiinde.     2d.  ed.    Ziirich, 

1852. 
E.  Zeller,  Geschiclitc  der  christl.  Kirche.     Stuttg.,  1848. 
W.  Zimniermann,  Lebensgeschiclite  der  Kirche  Jcsu  Christi  (mit  Vorwort  von  Ilundes- 

hagen).     4  vols.     Stuttg.,  1857-59. 
J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Ilandb.  der  christl.  Kirchcn-  u.  Dogmongescliichte  fiir  Prediger  u. 

Studierende.     4  vols.     Erl.,  1865-67. 
J.  A.  Mohlcr,  Kirchengesch.,  pub.  by  P.  Gams.     Regensb.,  18(;7  f.     8  vols. 
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P'or  j)<)j)iilar  use : 
J.  H.  Trautinann,  Gesdiidite  der  diiistl.    fiir  Jodcrmann.     Dresd.,  1851  ;  continued 

by  K.  A.  E.  Kluge.  3  Abth.     lHr)2-:)7. 
C.  SiidhofT,  Gescli.  d.  christl.  KiidK'  in  Voil.     Fiankf.,  IS.-).-..     2(1  cd.,  ISOl. 
Til.  Saner,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Kirclie  fiir  Schule  n.  Haus.     Drcsd.,  1859. 
K.  K.  Ha;,'enbacli,  Kiichengescii.  von  der  iiltesten  Zeit  bis  zum  19.  Jaliili.     7  vols. 

Lpz.,  18tj9-72.     English  translation  of  his  Hist,  of  Reformation  in  Germany  and 

Switzerland,  by  Evelina  Moore.     2  vols.     Edinb.,  1878,  1879. 
II.  Thiele,  christl.  Kirchengesch.  fiir  Schule  u.  Haus.     '.id  ed.     Stuttg.,  1875. 
I*.  V.  Schmidt,  Hdb.  der  Kirchengesch.     Lpz.,  1879. 

In  Biographical  Form  (also  for  the  general  reader): 
F.  Bohringcr,  die  Kirche  Christi  und  ihre   Zeugen,  oder  die  Kirchengesch.  in    Bio- 

graphien.    Ziirich,  1842-58.     12  vols.    2d  ed.,  Stuttg.,  1861  ff.    (2d  ed.,  1873  ff.) 
A.  G.  Kudelbach,  christl.  Biographic.     Lebensbesehreibungen  der  Zeugen  der  christl. 

Kirche  als  Bruchst.  zur  Gesch.  derselben.     Lpz.,  1849  f. 
fj.  Hepp,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Kirche  in  Lettensbeschreib.     Mainz,  185U  f.     2  vols. 
Fd.  Piper's  evang.     Kalender.     Berl.,  (Lpz.),  18.50-7H.     21  years. 
■|-F.  X.  Kraus,  Charakterbilder  aus  der  christl.  Kirchengesch.     Trier,  1879. 

2.    TABLE.S.' 

J.  S.  Yater,  synchronistische  Tafeln  der  Kircheng.     Halle,  1803.     6th  ed.  (continued 

by  Thilo),  1833,  fol. 
K.  (i.  H.  Haupt,  tabcll.  Al)riss  der  vorziiglichsten  Rcligionen  der  jetzigcn  Erdbewoh. 

ner,  insonderheit  der  christl.  Welt.     Quedlinl).,  1821,  fol. 
A.  W.  Moiler,  Hierographie  oder  topographisch-synchronist.  Darstell.  der  Gesch.  der 

christl.  Kirche  in  Landkarten.     Elberf.,  1822  f.     2  parts,  fol. 
C.  Schoene,  tabulae  hist,  eccles.  sec.  ordin,  synchron.  et  periodos  digestae.     Berol.^ 

1828,  fol. 
I'.  T.  Hald,  historia  ecclesiast.  synoptice  enarrata.     Kopenh.,  1830-32.     2  parts. 
F.  Fiedler,  tabula  ecclesiastico-historica,  seriem  xix  seculorum  synchronistice  exhibens. 

Lips.,  1832. 
J.  T.  L.  Danz,  kirchenhistorische  Tabellen.     Jena,  1838,  fol. 
Lobeg.  Lange,  Tab.  der  Kirchen-  und  Dogmengeschichte.    2d  ed.     Jena,  1848,  4. 
('.  D.  A.  Douai,  pragmatisch-synchronistische  Tabellen  zur  Gesch.  der  christl.  Religion 

und  Kirche.     Lpz.,  1841.     2d  ed.,  Braunschw.,  1849,  fol. 
('.  Wahl,  Kirchen-Geschichte  in  Bildern,  oder  Hauptmomente  der  Kirchengesch.  in 

sinnbezeichnenden  bildern  (largest,  u.  synchron.  geordnet.     Meissen,  1840,  fol. 
De  Bray,  tableau  general  d'histoire  ecclesiasti()ue.     1855. 
F.  Uhlemann,  Zeittafeln  der  Kirchengesch.  vom  1.  christl.  Jahrb.  bis  zum  Augsbv 

Frieden.     Berl,  1864.     2d  ed.,  1865. 
11.  Weingarten,  Zeittafeln  zur  Kirchengesch.     4th  ed.     Berl,  1874. 

3.    DlCTIOSARIES.'^ 

W.  I).  Fidirmann,  Handworterb.  der  christl.  Religions-  und  Kirchengesch.  Mit  Yor- 
rede  von  A.  H.  Xiemeyer.     Halle,  1826-29.     3  vols. 

Ch.  G.  Neudecker,  allgem.  Lexikon  der  Religions-  und  christl.  Kirchengesch.  fiir  alle 
Confessionen,  enth.  die  Leliren,  Sitten,  Gebrauche  u.  Einrichtungen  der  heidn.» 
jiid.,  christl.  und  mohamed.  Religion,  etc.     "VVeim.,  1834-37.     5  vols. 

'  Older  works  by  Sachs  (1760),  Semler  (178-3-86),  Seller  (9th  ed.,  18091. 

^  Older  works  by  Rechenberg  (Hierolexicon  reale,  1714),  Herold  (Kirchen- u.  Ketzerlexlcon, 
1758),  Mehlig  (17.58),  von  Einem  (1789),  Roch  (1784),  Wittlg  (1801). 
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P.  Kolilcr  u.  R.  Klopsch,  Revert,  der  Kirchengesch.     Glog.,  1845. 
Compare  also  the  Lexicons  of  Aschbach,  Wetzer,  and  Welte  (Freib.,  1847-56.   12  vols.) 
and  Herzog's  Realencylopadie. 

4.  Sklf.ctioss  from  thk  Original  ArTiiORiTiES. 
*  Herni.  Olshausen,  historlae  ecclesiasticae  veteris  nionumeuta  praecipua.     Praef.  est 
Xeander.     Berol.,  1820-22,  vol.  1,  pars  1,  2. 

5.  Pkriodicals  in  Cin'Rcii  History. 
Mao-azin  fiir  Religions-,  Moral-,  u.  Kirchengesch. ;  published  by  K.  F.  Staudlin.    Hann., 

1802-5.     4  vols. 
Archiv  fiir  alte  und  neue  Kirchengeschichto ;  pub.  by  K.  F.  Staudlin  u.  H.  G.  Tzschir- 

ner.     Lpz.,  1813-22.     5  vols. 
Kirchenhistorisches  Archiv,  pub.  by  Staudlin,  Tzschirner,  und  J.  S.  Yater.     Ilalle, 

1823-26.     4  vols. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  historische  Theologie ;  pub.  by  Ch.  F.  Illgen;  (since  1846)  by  Ch. 

W.  Xiedner;  (since  186*7)  by  Kahnis.     Lpz.,  1832-74. 
Archief  voor  kerkelijke  geschiedenis,  inzonderheid  van  Nederland,  door  N.  Ch.  Kist 

en  Hm.  J.  Royaards.     Leyden,  1829  ff.     (Still  continued.) 
Zeitschr.  fiir  Kirchengesch.,  in  Verbiud.  niit  W.  Gass,  H.  Reuter,  u.  A.  Ritschl,  pub. 

by  Th.  Brieger.     Gotha,  1876  ff.,  in  4  Nos.     (Still  puljlishcd,  and  furnishes  im- 

portant  contributions  in  the  newest  literature  of  Church  history.) 

XL 
SPECIAL    CHURCH    HISTORY. 

a.  The  Earlier  Church  History  (First  Six  Centuries). 

1.    General. 

J.  L.  Moshcim,  Coinmentarii  de  rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constantinum.     M.  Helmst. 

1753.  4.     Best  En-dish  ed.  of  Moshcim  is  the  translation  by  Murdock  and  Barnes, 

edited   and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  W.   Stubbs,  3  vols.     Loud., 

1863. 
J.  A.  Stark,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Klrche  des  1.  Jalirh.     Berl ,  1779  f.     3  vols. 
A.  F.  Gfrorer,  das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils  (1.  u.  2.  Abth.  der  "  Gesch.  des  Urchris- 

tenth.").     Stuttg.,  1838. 
Gesch.  der  christl.  Kirche  in  den  3  crstcn  Jahrh.     Stuttg.,  1841.     (1  vol.  of  the 

Allgem.  Kirchengesch.) 
W.  ().  Dietlein,  das  Urchristenthum  (against  Baur).     Halle,  1845. 
Capefigue,  les  quatres  premiers  siecles  de  I'oglise  chrgt.      Par.,  1848-50.     3  vols. 

F.  C.  Baur,  das  {;hristenthuin  und  die  christl.  Kirche  der  drci  ersten  Jahrh.     3d  ed. 

Till).,  1863. 

(lie  chri.stl.  Kirche  vom  Anfaiig  des  4.  bis  zum  ende  des  6.  Jahrh.  in  den  Hau])t- 

niomenten  ihrer  Entwickhmg.     2d  ed.,  IRfWJ. 

G.  V.  Lechler,   das   apostol.    und   nachapo.stol.    Zcitalter.     (Haarlem,   1851.)     2d  ed. 
Stuttg.,  1857. 

J.  P.  Lange,  das  ajjostolischc  Zcitalter.      Hraunscliw.,  1853,  1854.     2  vols. 

K.  Graul,  die  christliche  Kirche  an  der  schwelle  des  Irendiiischen  Zcitalters.   Lpz.,  1860. 

J.   J.    Dollinger,    Ciiristenth.   und    Kirche   in   der  Zcit   ihrer  (Jrundlegung.      2d  ed. 

Rcgensb.,  1808.     English  e<l.,  translated  by  E.  Cox.    4  vols.     Lond.,  1840-42. 
F   Overlieck,  Studien  zur  Gesch.  der  alten  Kirche.     1.  Heft.    Schloss-Cheiun.     1876 
Th.  Keim,  aus  deui  rrchristenthuin.     Zur.,  1878. 
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G.  Ulilliorn,  dor  Kumpf  des  Cliristciitli.  iiiit  dciii   Ilcidentli.     3d  ed.     Stiittfj.,   1S79. 
American  ed.,  translated  liy  E.  C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  II.  Kopes.     N.  Y.,  1879. 

F.  Gorre?!,  krit.  Untersuchunjieu  iiher  die  Lieiniani.sche  Christenverfolj:;^^.     Jena,  1875. 
K.  Wieseler,  die  Christenvert'olgg.  der  Ciisaren  bis  zum  3.  Jahrh.     Giitersl.,  1878. 

B.  Aube,  hist,  des  persecutions  de  I'eglise.    La  polemique  paienne  a  la  fin  du  2.  siecle. 

Par.,  1878. 

Popular  Presentations : 
Hi.  Hoffmann,  das  Christenthum  im  ersten  Jalirhundert.     Stuttg.,  ]H^>'i. 
K.  R.  Ilagenbach,  Kirchengesch.  der  ersten  sechs  Jahrh.     3d  ed.     Lpz.,  1869. 
f  A.  Winiger,  die  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte  der  Christen.     Luzern,  18r)4.     (Especially 

after  Stolberg.) 
II.  Kritzler,  die  Heldenzeiten  des  Christeuthums.    Vol.  I. :  der  Kampf  mit  dem  Heiden- 

thuni.     Lpz.,  18.5t>. 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  Bungener,  de  Gasparin  et  Viguet,  le  Christianisme  des  3  premiers 

siecles.     Geneve  et  Paris,  1857. 
E.  de  Pressense,  histoire  des  trois  premiers  siecles  de  I'eglise.     Par.,  1858  ff.     Eng. 

and  Amer.  ed.,  translated  by  Annie  Ilarwood.     Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1873-78. 

C.  Burk,  die  Jugendzeit  der  christl.  Kirche.     (7  Lectures.)     Stutt.,  1875. 

2.  Spread  of  Christianity  and  Downfall  of  Paganism.^ 
J.  B.  Lederwald,  die  Ausbreitg.  der  christl.  Religion.     Helmst.,  1'788. 
J.  Andrii,  Entwickelung  der  natiirlichen  Ursachen,  welche  die  sehnelle  Ausbreitung 
des  Christenthums  in  den  ersten  4  Jahrh.  beforderten.     Helmst.,  1792. 

G.  E.  Lessing,  von  der  Art  und  Weise  der  Fortpflanzung  und  Ausbreitung  der  christl. 
Religion;  in  collected  works.     7th  vol.,  pp.  131-100. 

J.  A.  Osiander,  Kritik  der  gangbaren  Meinung,  die  angebliche  grosse  und  sehnelle 

Ausbreitung  des  Christenthums  betr. ;    in  Staudlin  und  Tzschirner's  Archiv  fiir 

Kircheng.     Vol.  4.,  No.  2. 
A.  Xeander,  die  verschied.  Wege  der  Bekehrung  vom  Heidenth.  zum  Christenthume; 

in  den  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Gesch.  des  Christenth.    Vol.  2,  pp.  1-6(5. 
C  H.  Blumhardt,  Versuch  einer  allgem.  Missionsgeschichte  der  Kirche  Christl.    Basel, 

1828-37.     3  vols,  in  5  parts.     (Incomplete.) 
C.  D.  A.  Martini,  iiber  die  Einfiihrung  der  christl.  Religion  als  Staatsreligion  im  rom. 

Reiche  durch  Kaiser  Constantin.     Miinchen,  1813. 
II.  G.  Tzschirner,  der  Fall  das  Heidenthums ;    pub.  by  C.  W.  Xiedner.     Lpz.,  1829. 

1st  vol.     (Incomplete.) 
E.  V.  LasauLx,  der  Untergang  des  Hellenismus  und  die  Einziehung  seiner  Tempelgiiter 

durch  die  christl.  Kaiser.     Miinchen,  1854. 

(Comp.  the  Monograph  on  Constantine  and  Julian,  p.  253  ff.) 

3.   Constitutional  History. 
*  G.  F.  Planck,  Geschichte  der  Entstehung  und  Ausbildung  der  christl. -kirchl.  Gesell- 

schaftsverfassung.     Hann.,  1803-5.     5  vols. 
A.  Ritschl,  die  Entstehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche.     Bonn,  1850.     2d  ed.,  1857, 

(greatly  improved.) 
S.  Sugenheim,  Geschichte  der  Enstelnmg  und  Ausbildung  des  Kirchenstaats.     (See 

History  of  the  Popes.) 
K.  B.  Hundeshagen,  Beitriige  z.  Kirchenverfassungsgesh.     "Wiesb.,  1864. 

'  Rich  historical  Material  in  .J.  A.  Fabriclus.  Sahitaris  hix  evangelii,  etc.    Hamb.,  1731,  vol.  4. 
\nd  in  R.  Millar,  Hist,  of  the  PropaRatiou  of  Ciiristiauity  iu  Several  Ages.   3d  ed.    Lond.,  1735. 
i  Parts. 
21 
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4.  JlertsUs  and  Dclusioius  (comp.  History  of  Doctrines). 
W.  F.  Walfli,  Entwurf  einer  vollstand.  Historic  der  Ketzereien,  etc.     Lpz.,  1762-85. 

1 1  vols.     (To  the  close  of  the  Image  Controversy.) 
A.  Neaniier,  genetische  Entwickelung  der  vornehmsten  guostischen  Systeme.     Berl., 

1818. 
J.  Matter,  hist,  criticiue  du  Gnosticisme  et  de  son  inHuence  sur  les  autres  sectes  Rclig. 

et  philos.  pendant  les  6  premiers  siecles  de  notre  era.    Par.,  1828.    2  vols.    (2.  ed. 

Strasb.,  1843.    8  vols.)    German,  by  Ch.  H.  Dorner.    Heilb.,  1833.    2  vols.    (2d  ed., 

1844). 
•j-J.  A.  Muhler,  Versuehe  iiber  den  (inosticismus.     Tiib.,  18ol.     (Also  in  his  collected 

Works,  pub.  by  Dollinger,  vol  i.) 

F.  C.  Baur,  die  christl.  Gnosis  in  ihrer  geschtl.     Tiib.,  1835.' 

das  manichaische  Religionssystem,  nach  den  Quellen  untersucht  und  entwick- 
elung.    Tiib.,  1831.     (Comp.  also  Schneckenburger,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.     1833.  3.) 

A.  Schwcgler,  der  Montanismus  u.  die  christl.  Kirche  des  2  Jahrh.     Tiib.,  1841. 

A.  Lipsius,  der  Gnosticismus.  Wesen,  Ursprung,  Entwickelung.  Lpz.,  1860.  (Comp. 
A.  Ilarnack,  zur  Quellenkritik  der  Gesch.  des  Gnosticismus.     Lpz.,  1873.) 

Strohlin,  essai  sur  le  Montanisme.     Strasb.,  187<i. 

A.  Lipsius,  die  Quellen  der  altesten  Ketzergesch.     Lpz.,  1875. 

A.  Thierry,  les  gnindes  heresies  du  V.  siecle  (Nestorius  et  Eutyches).     Par.,  1878. 

W.  Hermann,  die  Kirche  der  Thomaschristen.     Giiter.sl.,  1877. 

5.    Church  Counctls. 
Ch.  W.  F.  Walch,    Entwurf   einer  vollstand.    Historic   der   Kirchenversammlungen. 
Lpz.,  1759. 

G.  D.  Fuchs,  Bibliotliek  der  Kirchenvers.  des  4.  und  5.  Jaiirh.  in  Uebers.  und  Auszii- 
gen  aus  ihren  Acten,  etc.  sammt  dem  Original  der  llauptstellen.  Lpz.,  1780-84. 
4  vols. 

H.  T.  Bruns,  liibliotlieca  ecclesiastica.     Canones  et  concilia  saecc.  4-7.     Berol,  1739. 

2  torn, 
•f  Hefele,   Concilienge-schichte.     7  Bde.  (to   16th  Cent.)     Frcib.,   1855-74.     2d  ed. 

1873  ff.2     English  ed.,  translated  by  H.  N.  O.xenhain.     Edinb.,  1871-76. 

6.   Ecclesiastical  Institutions. 
H.  E.  F.  Guerickc,  de  schola  (piae  Alexandriae  floruit  catechetica.     Hal.,  1824,  1825. 

2  vols. 
Has.selbach,  de  schola,  (pie  Alexandriae  floruit,  catechetica.     Stett.,  1826. 
J.  Matter,  histoire  de  Tecole  d'Alexandrie.     Par.,  lH2n  (1840).     2  vols. 

7.    Worship  and  Life  of  the  Christians,  toffclher  with  the  Beffinnin(/s  of  Monasticism. 

E.  Leopold,  das  Predigtamt  im  rrchristcnthumc.     Liineb.,  1846. 

F.  Piper,  Geschichte  des  Gsferfestes.      Berl.,  1845. 

K.  L.  Weitzel,  die  christl.  Passafcicr  der  drci  ersteii  Jahrh.;  zugl.  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Gesch.  des  Urchristcnth.  I'forzh..  Isis.  (On  the  contrary,  Baur  iu  the  Tub. 
Jahrb.,  1848,  2.     Reply  by  Weitzel  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  ISJS,  4.) 

'  More  especially  on  tlie  Gnostic  Rystems,  In  Winer's  Ilandh.  ilcrthcol.  Liter.  .'M  od.,  1.  p.  010  f. 

'  For  a  more  tliorouirli  study,  sen  the  colli'didii  of  pniici'dinifs  l)y  I'll.  Lal)l«'us  and  (liibr. 
Cossiirt.  Par.,  mri  IT.  IH  vols.,  fol.  .Mso  a  supplcinciilary  vol.  l>y  St.  Haluzlus.  Par.,  lfiH3,  fol. 
Further,  by  .J.  Hardulu,  coiicllloruin  collcctlo  rcjfla  luaxliiia  s.  acta  ctincc.  et  eplstt.  decretales 
minimonirn  iH-ntlfT.  Par.,  ITl.'i.  V^  vols.  fol.  The  most  compli'te  collection  by  .1.  I).  MunsI,  sacr. 
conclllonun  nova  et  ampUssIma  collectlo;  acceU.  el  notae  et  tU.ssertatt.,  eU'.  Flor.  et  Venet., 
1T5'J-1»8.    ai  vols. 
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A.  Ililgonfcld,  der  rasihiilistrcit  der  alten  Kirchc,  etc.     Halle,  1860. 

C.  Schmidt,  e.-^sai  hist,  sur  la  so<.'i(';tu  civile  dans  la  monde  roinaiu  et  sur  sa  transfor- 

mation par  le  chiistianisme.     Strasb.,  IHilt'.i. 

E.  Chastel,  etudes  hist,  sur  rinfluence  de  la  charite  durant  les  premiers  siecles  Chre- 
tiens.   Par.,  1853.     ((ierman,  with  Preface,  by  Wichern.     Ilamb.,  1854.) 

(r.  J.  Mangold,  de  monachatus  originibus  et  causis.     Marb.,  1852. 

f  A.  Muhler,  Geschichte  des  Monchthunis  in  der  Zeit  seiner  Enstehung ;  in  his  col- 
lected Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  lt)5  ff. 

*n.  Weingarten,  derUrspr.  des  Monchthunis  ini  nachconstant.  Zeitalter.    Gotha,  1877, 

E.  Friedberg,  aus  deutschen  Bussbiichern.  Ein  Heitrag  zur  dcutschen  Culturge- 
schichte.     Halle,  1868. 

f  Fr.  Frank,  die  Bussdisciplin  der  Kirche  von  den  Apostelzeiten  bis  zum  7.  Jahrhun- 
dert.     Mainz,  1868. 

f  F.  Probst,  Liturgie  der  drei  ersteu  christl.  Jahrh.     Tiib.,  1870. 

Lehre  und  Gebet  in  den  drei  ersten  christl.  Jahrh.     Tiib.,  1871. 

Sakraniente  u.  Sekramentalien  in  d.  drei  ersten  christl.  Jahrh.     Tiib.,  1872. 

kirchl.  Disciplin  in  den  drei  ersten  christl.  Jahrh.     Tiib.,  1873. 

E.  de  Pressense,  la  vie  ecclesiastique  religieuse  et  morale  aux  2.  et  3.  siecles.     Par., 

1877." 

8.  Biograph;/} 
J.  C.  F.  Manso,  das  Leben  Constantins.     Bresl.,  1817. 
J.  Hiirckhardt,  die  Zeit  Constantins  des  Grossen.     Basel,  1853. 
Th.  Keim,  der  Uebertritt  Constantins  des  gr.  zum  Christenthum.     Ziir.,  1862. 
G.  Wiggers,  Julian  der  Abtrvinnige.     (Zeitschr.  fiir  hist.  Theol.     1837.   1.) 
f  J.  Auer,  Kaiser  Julian  der  Al)triinnige  im  Kampfe  mit  d.  Kirchenvatern  f.  Zeit. 

Wien.,  1855. 
A.  N'eander,  Kaiser  Julian  und  sein  Zeitalter.     Lpz.,  1812.     2d  ed.,  Gotha,  1867. 

D.  F.  Strauss,  der  Romantiker  auf  dem  Thron  der  Ciisaren,  oder  Julian  der  Abtriin- 
nige.     Mannh.,  1847.     (Political  Tendency.) 

W.  Mangold,  Julian  der  Abtriinnige.     Stuttg.,  1862. 

C.  Seniisch,  Julian  der  Abtriinnige.     Bresl.,  1862. 

A.  Miicke,  Fl.  Claudius  Julianus.     Gotha,  1867-69. 

G.  Torquati,  Studien  liber  Jul.  Apostata  (Italian).     Rome,  1878. 

J.  H.  Stuffken,  de  Theodosii  M.  in  rem  christ.  meritis.     Lugd.  Bat,  1828. 

J.  W.  Lubell,  Gregor  von  Tours  und  seine  Zeit.    Lpz.,  1839.     2d  ed.  (by  Sybel),  1869. 

K.  G.  Kries,  de  Gregorii  Turonensis  vita  et  scriptis.     Vratisl.,  1839. 

J.  H.  Reinkens,  Martin  von  Tours.     Gera.,  1866.     3d  ed.,  1876. 

b.  Church  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.   General. 

J.  K.  Fiissli,  neue  und  unparth.  Kirchen-  u.  Ketzerhistorie  der  mittlern  Zeiten  (11-13, 

Jahrh.).     Lpz.,  1770-74.     3  vols, 
t  J.  F.  Damberger,  Smchronist.  Geschichte  der  Kirche  und  der  Welt  im  Mittelalter. 

Regensb.,  1850-54.     6  vols. 
Capefigue,  I'eglise  au  moyen-age.     Par.,  1852. 

F.  v.  Raumer,  Gesch.  der  Hohenstaufen  u.  ihrer  Zeit.     4th  ed.     Lpz.,  1871.     6  vols. 
Giesebrecht,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit.     4  vols.     Braunschw.,  1854-72. 

C.  F.  Baur,  Kirchengesch.  des  Mittelalters.     (See  his  General  Church  History.) 

"  See  further,  the  literature  on  Archaeology. 
*  Exclusive  of  matter  belonging  to  Patristics. 
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For  the  more  cultivated  : 
Chastel,  le  christianisme  de  Teglitse  au  moyen-agc.     Par.,  1859. 

Ageiior  de  Gas^parin,  le  christianisme  au  moycn-age.     (Iimocent  III.)     Geneve,  1859. 
K.  K.  Uagenhach,  Kirchgcscliichte  des  Mittelalters.     2d  cd.     Lpz.,  1869. 

2.    Oil  the  HUtorij  of  the  Popes  {from  the  Beginninfj  to  the  Reformation), 
a.  In  General.' 

Cb.  W.  F.  Walch,  Er.twurf  eincr  vollstiind.  Historic  der  rom  Piipste.     Gott.,  (1V5G) 
1758. 

G.  J.  Planck,  Gesch.  des  Papstthums.     Ilann.,  1805.     3  vols. 

J.  A.  Llorente,  die  Papste,  etc.     (From  the  French.)     Lpz.,  1823.     2  vols. 

L.  T.  ypittler,  Gesch.  des  Papstthums ;  with  annotations,  pub.  by  J.  Gurlitt,  Hamb., 
1802;  new  ed.  by  H.  E.  G.  Paulus.     Heidelb.,  1826. 

fC.  Holler,  die  deutschen  Papste.     Regensb.,  1839. 

F.  A.  Gfrorer,  Geschichte  der  Karolinger.     Freib.,  1848.     2  vols. 

Artaud  de  Montor,  Geschichte  der  rom.  Papste ;  translated  from  the  French,  and  con- 
tinued by  Boost.     Augsb.,  1848  ft".     8  vols. 

J.  A.  Wylie,  Geschichte,  Lehren,  (ieist  u.  Aussichten  des  Papstthums.     Elljcrf.,  1853. 
2d.  ed.,  1854. 

S.  Sugenheim,  Gescli.  d.  Entsteh.  u.  Ausbildung  d.  Kirchenstaats.     Lpz.,  1854. 

R.  A.  Lipsius,  Chronologic    der  rom.  Bischofe  bis  zur  Mitte  des  4.  Jahrh.     Kiel,  1869. 

Gams,  series  episcoporuni  ecclesiae  cathol.     Regensb.,  1873. 

J.  Friedrich,  zur  iiltesten  Gesch.  des  Primates  in  d.  Kirche.     Bonn,  1879. 

E.  Dumont,  la  papaute,  les  premiers  empereurs  chretiens  et  les  premiers  conciles  ge- 
neraux.     Par.,  1877. 

E.  Castan,  histoire  de  la  papaute.     Par.,  1875  ff. 

V.  (irone,  die  Papst-Geschichte.     2d  ed.     Regensb.,  1875.     2  vols. 
W.  Wattenbach,  Gesch.  des  rom.  Papstthums.     Vortn'ige.     Berl,  1876. 
Fevre,  histoire  apologeti(|ue  de  la  papaute.     Par.,  1878  f.     (So  far,  4  vols.) 
■|  J.  .1.  DoUinger,  die  Pai)StfabclM  das  Mittelalters.     Miinchen,  1863. 
R.  Ba.xmann,  die  Politik  der  Piipste  von  Gregor  I.  bis  Gregor  VII.     Elberf.,  1868  f. 
2  vols. 

F.  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  ini  Mittelalter.    Vom  5.  bis  zum  16.  Jahrh. 

Stuttg.,  1 859-73.     2d  ed.,  1 869  ff.     8  vols. 
A.  v.  Rciiinont,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom.     3  vols.      Berl,  1866-70. 
R.  Zopffel,  die  Pa[)stwahlen  und  die  mit  ilinen  ini  iiachsteii  Zusammenhange  stehen 

den  Ceremonien,  etc.,  vom  11-14.  .Jahrh.     Gott.,  1872. 
+  C  Hofler,  die  Avigncmesischcn  Papste,  etc.     Wien.,  1771. 

/?.   Biographies  of  Individual  Popes:  on  Gregory  I.,  see  Patristics. 
D.  Bartolini,  di  S.  Zaccaria  papa  c  di'gli  aiiiii  del  suo  pontificato.     Regensb.,  1879. 
■f  C.  F.  Hock,  fierbort  od.  Silvester  11.  uud  .sein  .lalirh.     Wien.,  1837. 
Delarc,  un  j)aj)e  Alsacien  (Leo  IX.).     Par.,  1876. 
J.  Voigt,  Ilildcbrand  als  Papsl  Gregor  VII.  und  sein  Zcitalter.    Weimar,  1815.    2d.  ed., 

1H46 
J.  M.  Soltl,  (iregor  der  Siclicnte.      I,))/..,  1HJ7. 

'  fililcr  Works.  I))-  11.  I'latiiiu  ('li-  Sa<clii),  In  (IHTcrcnt  fdllions;  F.  Papl.  A.  Pandln,  Arrh. 
Bf)W«T  (History  of  I'r)i)fN,  I.0111I..  ^7^'^.  4.;  trauslalnl  and  rcpntliuuMi  liy  .1.  .).  Haiiitiacli.  Majfilel)., 
1751  WJ.  10  vols.).  Conip.  Winer,  pp.  (!K()  IT.  Also  .sources :  I'll.  .lalTi',  n-pcsla  pontillcuni  ro- 
man.  a  condltaeccl.  ad  a.  11!>h.    Ucrol.,  1H.-)1  (continued  U)  IWM.  by  A.  I'otthaust.     Hcrol.,  1874. 

a  vols.  4.) 
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F.  A.  (Jfiorcr,  I'iipst  (iregor  VII.  ii.  s.  Zeitalter.     PeluifTli.,  1 8.")'.M>4.     8  vols. 

M.  Villeniiiin,  hist,  ile  Gregoire  VII.     Tar.,  1873.     2  vols. 

O.  Meltzer,  Pap.st  Ciregor  VII.  uiul  die  Bischofswahlen.     2(1  eil.     Dresd.,  1876. 

H.  Renter,  Gesch.  Alexander  III    u.  der  Kirche  seiner  Zeit.     Hresl.  (Lpz.),  184r)-64. 

X  vols.     (Vol.  I.,  2d  ed.,  IStJU.) 
f  F.  Iliirter,  (Jesch.  luuoceiiz  III.  imd  seiner  Zeitgenossen.     llanil).,  18;J4  ff.     4  vols. 

Sd  ed.,  184.-.  ff. 
f  .lorry,  lust,  du  pape  Innocent  III.     Par.,  ISoS. 

W.  Drnmann,  Gestli.  Bonifaeins  de.s  Achten.     Konigsb.,  18.j2.     2  vols. 
M.  Hroseli,  Papst  Julins  II.  u.  die  Griindiiiig  dcs  Kirclienstatts.     Gotha,  1878. 

(ieseliifhte  des  Kirehenstaatcs.     Gotha,  lS8i). 

A.  J.  Dninesnil,  hist,  de  Jules  II.  sa  vie  et  son  pontitieat.     Par.,  1873. 

3.    0)1  the  History  of  Monks,   Orders,  and  Saints.^ 
L.  T.  Spittfer,  Geschiehte  der  Bettelmonchsorden ;  pub.  by  J.  Gurlitt.    Hamb.,  1823.  4. 

E.  Miinch,  Gesch.  des  Monchthums  in  alien  seinen  Verzweigungen,  etc.    Stuttg.,  1828. 

2  vols. 
M.  W.  Doring,  Gesch.  der  vornehnisten  Monchsorden,  etc.     Dresd.,  1828. 

F.  V.  Biedenfeld,  Ursprung,  etc.,  siinimtlicher  Monchs-  u.  Klosterfraucn-Orden.    Wcim., 

1837.     2  vols.     Supplementary  vol.,  1830. 
f  Montalembeit,  les  nioines  d'occident  depuis  St.  Benoit  jusqua  a.  St.  Bernard.     Par., 

18C.U  ff.     English  ed.,  5  vols,  thus  far,  Edinb.,  lS(Jl-67. 
C.  E.  Gilliert,  les  nioines  au  moyen-age.     Moulins,  1875. 
Der  hi.  Benedikt  u.  seine  Orden.     Einsied.,  1875. 
Fz.  Winter,  die  Priimonstratenser  des  12.  Jahrh.     Berl.,  1865. 

die  Cistercienser  des  nordostl.  Deutschlands.     Gotha,  1868-71.     3  vols. 

L.  Janauschek,  originuni  Cisterciensiuni.     Vol.  I.     Wien.,  1877. 

4.  History  of  the  Crusades  and  Propagation  of  Christianity.^ 
J.  Michaud,  bibliofheque  des  croisades.     Par.,  1829  f.     4  vols. 

F.  Wilken,  Geschiehte  der  Kreuzziige.     Lpz.,  1807-32.     7  vols. 

J.  Michaud,  hist,  des  croisades.   Par.,   1812,  ed.  6.,  1840  ff.,  6  vols. ;  Germ,  by  Un- 

gewitter  und  Forster.    Quedlinb.,  1828-31.     7  vols. 
II.  Hagenmeyer,  Peter  der  Eremite.     Lpz.,  1879. 
C.  Klinike,  die  Quellen  zur  Gesch.  des  4.  Kreuzziiges.     Bresl.,  1875. 
f  K.  Maurer,  Bekehrung  des  norweg.  Stammes  z.  Christenth.    1st  part.    Miinch.,  1855. 

G.  Weil,  Gesch.  der  islam.  Volker  von  Mohammed  bis  zur  Zeit  des  Sultans  Selim. 
Stutt.,  1866. 

5.  Mysticisn),  Sects,  Inquisition. 
H.  Scbmid,  der  Mysticismus  des  Mittelalters,  etc.     Jena,  1824. 
J.  Gorres,  die  christl.  Mystik.     Regensb.,  1836-42.     4  vols. 
W.  Prager,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Mystik  im  Mittelalter.     1st  part.     Lpz.,  1S74. 

>  Older  works  by  R.  Hospinian  (de  manachis,  etc.  Tipur..  1.588,  1609.  Gen.,  1009).  II.  Hel- 
yot  (hist,  des  ordres  monastiques,  etc.  Par.,  1714-19.  8  vols.  4. ;  German,  Lpz.,  1753-56.  8  vols.; 
new  ed.,  1829  ff.)  Comp.  Winer,  pn.  698  ff..  on  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  idem,  pp.  670  ff.'  The  most 
celebrated  among  these,  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  quotquot  toto  orbe  coluntar,  coll.,  etc.  J.  Bollan- 
dus,  with  accessions  of  many  other  editors,  the  so-called  BoUandists  (Antv.,  164.3-1791.  .5:^  vols, 
fol.  Ten  further  vols,  appeared  1845  ff.)  A  new  edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Paris,  186.3-70. 
L.  Surius,  historiae  seu  vitae  sanctorum  (Coin,  1.5(i0  ff.  u.  o.»:  new  ed.,  Turin  (Lpz.).  1875  ff. 
J.  E.  Stadler,  Vollstand  Heiligenle.xikiin  (Augsb.,  1S.50  ff.),  was  continued  by  J.  N.  Giual. 

"^  J.  Bongars.  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Hanau,  1611.  2  voll.  fol.  For  the  older  and  newer 
literature,  see  Winer,  pp.  588  fol. 
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C.  A.  Ilahn,  (Jcsch.  der  mittelalterl.  Ketzer.     Stuttg.,  1846-50.     3  vols. 

J.  M.  Mandcrl)acli,  Gesch.  des  Priscillianismus.     Trier,  1851. 

A.  Lombard,  Pauliciens,  Bulgaies  et  Boiis-Homnies  en  Orient  et  en  Occident.  Ge- 
neve, 187'.1. 

A.  W.  Dieckhoff,'die  Waldenser  iin  Mittelaltcn-.     Gott.,  1851. 

J.  J.  Herzog,  die  romanischen  Waldenser,  ihre  vorrefoimatorischen  Zustiinde  u. 
Lehren,  etc.  Halle,  1833.  (Comj).  the  VValdensian  Histories  of  Monastier,  Mas- 
ton,  and  others.) 

K.  Hase,  neue  Propheten.     Lpz.,  1851.     'id  eil.,  18(Jl.     (Maid  of  Orleans,  Savonarola.) 

A.  Sartori,  die  christlichen  nnd  mit  der  christliclion  Kirche  zusammenhangeuden  Sec- 
ten.     Liibeck,  1855.     (In  tabular  form,  4to.) 

E.  Schmidt,  die  Gottesfreunde  im  14.  Jalnh.     .Joiia,  1854. 
I  Jos.  Schwab,  Johannes  Gerson,  etc.     Wiirzb.,  1858. 

H.  Renter,  Gesch.  der  relig.  Aufklarung  im  Mittelalter  vom  Ende  des  8.  bis  zum  Anf. 

des  14.  Jahrh.     Berl.,  1875-7*7.     2  vols. 
Frd.  Hoffmann,  Gesch.  der  Inquisition.     Bonn,  1878.     2  vols. 

(For  the  History  of  Scholasticism,  see  the  general  history  of  the  Church  and  Doc- 
trines.   On  the  more  important  Scholastics  and  Mystics,  see  the  following  biographies.) 

6.  Monographs.^ 
•j-A.  Seiters,  Bonifaz  der  Apostel  der  Deutschen  nach  scinem  Leben  und  Wirken. 

Mainz,  1845  (to  be  used  with  allowance). 
J.  P.  Miillcr,  Bonifacius.  Eene  kerkhistorische  studic.     Amsterd.,  1S()9  f.     2  vols. 
A.  Werner,  Bonifac,  der  Ap.  d.  Deutschen,  u.  die  Romanisirung  von  Mitteleuropa. 

Lpz.,  1875. 
G.  Pfahler,  St.  Bonifac.  u.  s.  Zeit.     Regensb.,  1880. 
G.  H.  Klippel,  Lcbensbeschr.  des  Erzbisch.  Ansgar.    Bremen,  1845.    (In  addition,  the 

biographies  by  f  A.  Tappehorn,  18(i3,  G.  Lentz,  1865,  C.  Monckeberg,  1865.) 
A.  lliifing,  der  hi.  Liudger.     Miinster,  1878. 
II.  (iehle,  de  Bedae  Venerab.  vita  et  scriptis.     Lugd.,  1838. 
K.  Werner,  Beda  der  Ehrwiirdigc  u.  s.  Zeit.     Wicn.,  1873. 

F.  Lorentz,  Alcuins  Leben.     Halle,  1829. 

K.  Werner,  Alcnin  u.  sein  Jahrh.  Paderb.,  1876. 
fF.  Kunstmann,  Hrabanus  Maurus.  Mainz,  1841. 
fF.  A.  Stauilcnmaier,  Joh.  Scotus  Erigena  und  die  Wissenschaft  seiner  Zeit.    Frankf., 

1834. 
Th.  Ghristlieb,  Leben  und  Lcliro  des  Joh.  Scot.  Erigena.     Gotha,  l.s60. 
C.  B.  Hundcshagen,  de  Agobardi  .  .  .  vita  et  .scriptis.     Giess.,  1881. 
A.  Vogel,  Hatherius  von  Verona  und  das  10.  Jahrh.     Jena,  1854.     2  vols. 

G.  F.  Franck,  Ansclm  von  Canterl)ury.     Ti'ib.,  1842. 

F.  R.  IIas.se,  Anselm  v(m  Canterbury.     Lpz.,  1843-52.     2  vols. 

Ch.  de  Remusat,  St.  Anscbne  de  Cant.  Par.,  1853;  (Jcrman,  by  C.  Wurebach, 
Regensb.,  1834. 

Abailard.     Par.,  1845.     2  vols. 

Ragey,  vie  intinie  de  St.  Ansclm  an  Bee.     Par.,  1877. 

J.  de  Crozals,  Lanfrfinc,  etc.     I'iir.,  1S77. 

II.  Franke,  Arnold  von  Breseia  uml  seine  Zeit.     Ziirieli,  1S'_'5. 

Clavel,  Arnauld  de  iSreschia  et  les  Kumimiis,  du  12  sireie.      Par.,  1868. 

Guibal,  .\rnaultl  de  Hrescia,  et  les  liohenstaiilVen.      I'ar.,  istls. 

Kiesebrecht,  Arn.  von  Breseia.     Miinchen,  1H73. 

"  Comp.  ulsi.  Ilie  History  of  Doctrines  and  ratrtslics. 
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a.  de  Castro,  Arrialilo  <ia  IJn.'Scia,  etc.     Livoriio,  1ST5. 

A.  Neaiuler,  der  li.  IJenihard  u.  seiu  Zcitalter,  lierl.,  1813.     3d.  ed.,  Gotha,  18G.5. 

.1.  Ellondorf,  der  li.  Beiiili.  v.  Clairvaux  ii.  d.  Hieraichiu  s.  Zeit.     Essen,  1837. 

('.  A.  Wilkens,  Petru.s  der  Elirw.  Abt  voii  Clugiiy.     Lpz.,  1857. 

*A.  Lielmer,  Hugo  v.  St.  Victor  u.  die  tlieol.  Kichtuiigeii  s.  Zeit.     Lpz.,  1832. 

.J.  (J.  IJ.  Engelhardt,  Rich,  von  St.  Victor  u.  Job.  lluysbroek.     Erl.,  1838. 

II.  Keuter,  Jon.  von  Salisbury.     Hresl.,  1842. 

E.  Voigt,  der  heil.  Franciseus  von  Assisi.     Tiib.,  1840. 

K.  Ilase,  Franz,  von  Assisi,  ein  Ileiligenbild.     Lpz.,  1856. 

Cateiina  von  Siena,  ein  Ileiligenbild.     Lpz.,  1864. 

L.  de  Cheranee,  St.  Francois  d' Assise.     Par.,  187'.». 

At,  hist,  de  St.  Antoine  de  I'adoue.     Par.,  1879. 

f  K.  Werner,  der  h.  Tiiomas  von  Aquino.     Kegensb.,  1858  ff.     3  vols. 

i'li.  W.  Stroniberger,  Bertold  v.  Regensburg.     Giitersl.,  1877. 

A.  Kaufman,  Ciisarius,  von  Heisterbach.     Koln,  185ti. 

f  J.  Bach,  Meister  Eckhardt,  der  Vater  der  deutschen  Speculation.     Wien.,  1864. 

A.  Lasson,  Meister  Eckhardt  der  Mystiker.     Berl.,  1868. 

C.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Tauler  von  Strassburg.     Hamb.,  1841.     (Conip.  Bohringer,  in  the 

Biographies,  where  also  the  Lives  of  Suso  and  Ruysbroek  can  be  found.) 
f  J.  B.  Diepenbrock,  Suso's  Leben  und  Schriften,  mit  Einleit.  von  Gorres.     Regensb., 

18-20.     3d  ed.,  1854. 

F.  W.  V.  Ammon,  Geiler  v.  Kaisersberg.     Erl.,  1826. 

A.   Stoeber,  essai  historicjue  et  litteraire  sur  la  vie  et  les   sermons   du  de  Geiler 

Strasb.,  1834.     I. 
J.  Dachcux,  J.  Geiler  de  Kaysersberg.     Par.,  1876. 
H.  Vast,  le  cardinal  Bessarion.     Par.,  1879. 
Rollaud,  hist,  de  St.  Franr/ois  de  Paule.     2.  ed.     Par.,  1876. 

7.  Forerunncrti  of  the  Reformation. 
L.  Flathe,  Gesch.  der  Vorlaufer  der  Reformation.     Lpz.,  1835  f.     2  vols. 
"*C.  Ullmann,  Reformatoren  vov  der  Reformation,  vornehml.  in  Deutschl.  und  in  den 

Niederlanden.    Hamb.,  1841  f.    2  Bde.     2d  ed.,  Gotha,  1865  f.    (Vol.  L:  Joh.  von 

Goch,  Joh.  von  Wesel,  and  others.     Vol.  IL  :  Joh.  von  Wesel  and  others,  especially 

the  German  Mystics.     English   ed.,  translated   by  R.  Menzies.     2  vols.     Edinb., 

1855. 
C.  de  Bonnechose,  reformateurs  avant  la  reforme  du  XVI.  siecle.    Par.,  185.S.    2  vols- 

(Gerson,  Hus,  the  Council  of  Constantinople.) 
F.  Scharpff,  der  Cardinal  u.  Bischof  Nicolaus  von  Cusa  als  Reforniator  in  Kirche,  Reich 

u.  Philosophic  des  15.  Jahrhunderts.     Tiib.,  1871. 
A.  G.  Rudelbach,  Hieron.  Savonarola  und  seine  Zeit.     Hamb.,  1835. 
F.  K.  Meier,  Girol.  Savonarola.     Berl.,  1836. 
F.  Perrens,  Jer.  Savonarola,  etc.     Par.,  1853-57.     2  vols. 
Pasiiuale  Pierroli,  Geschichte  Girolamo  Savonarola  u.  seiner  Zeit.     Deutsch  von  M. 

Berduschek.     Lpz.,  1868.     2  vols. 

E.  C.  Bayonne,  etude  sur  Jer.  Savonarole.     Par.,  1879. 
0.  Jiiger,  John  Wycliffe.     Halle,  1854. 

F.  BGhringer,  J.  Wycliffe  (Biographien  II,  4,  1 ;  s.  p.  248). 

*G.  Lechler,  Joh.  v.  Widif  u.  die  Vorgesch.  der  Reformation.     Lpz.,  1873.     2  vols. 

J.  A.  Helfert,  Hus  und  Hieronymus.     Prag.,  1853. 

L.  Krummel,  Gesch.  der  bohm.  Reformation  im  15.  Julnh.     Gotha,  1866. 

T'tra(|uisten  u.  Tahoriten.     Gotha,  1871. 
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F.  Palacky,  Doeumenta  Mag.  Joa.  Hus  vitam,  doctrinam,  causam  in  Constantiensi  con- 

cilio  at'tam  et  controversias  de  leligione  in  Bohemia  annis  14U3-1418  motas  illus- 

trantia,  etc.     Prag.,  1869. 

uikundl.  Beitriige  zur  Gesoh.  des  Ilusitenkriegs.     I'lag.,  1873  f.     2  vols. 

W.  Berger,  Johunnis  IIus  und  Konig  Sigisniund.     Augs.,  1872. 

F.  Reiser,  Ket'oiination  des  Kouig  .Sigimmd.     Tub.  bj  W.  Bolun.     Lpz.,  1876. 

F.  V.  Bezold,  zur  (iescli.  des  Husiteutuuis.     Miinchen,  1874. 

Konig  Signiund  und  die  Keiehskriege  gegen  die  Husiten.     Miinster,  1872-75. 

2  parts. 
E.  Denis,  IIuss  et  la  guerre  des  Hussites.     Par.,  1878. 
E.  Th.  Mayerhoff,  Joli.  Reuchlin  und  seine  Zeit.     Berl,  1830. 
L.  Geiger,  Joliann  Reuchlin,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.     Lpz.,  1871. 
A.  Miiller,  Leben  des  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam.     Ilaml).,  1828. 
0.  Stiehart,  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam.    Seine  Stellung  zu  der  Kirche  und  zu  den  kirchl. 

Bewegungen  seiner  Zeit.     Lpz.,  1870. 
Martin,  Erasmus  en  zijn  tijd.     Arasterd.,  1870. 
Durand  de  Laur,  Erasme  precurseur  et  initiateur  de  I'esprit  moderne.     2  vols.     Par., 

1872. 
D.  F.  Strauss,  Ulrich  von  Ilutten.    Lpz.,  1858-60.    3  vols.    (New  ed.,  in  1  vol.,  1871.) 

Boeking  published  the  works  of  Hutten  (Lpz.,  1859-62)  in  5  vols. 
C  Ullmann,  J'ranz  von  Sickingen.     Lpz.,  1872. 

H.  A.  Prohle,  Andreas  Proles,  ein  Zeuge  der  Wahrheit  kurz  vor  Luther.    Gotha,  1867. 
0.  G.  Schmidt,   Petrus  Mosellanus,  ein  Bcitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  humauismus  in 

Sachsen.     Lpz.,  1867. 

On  the  Reformatory  Councils : 
Monumenta  coneiliorum  gener.  saec.  XV.     VVien.,  1857-74  (tom.  I,  II:  Concil.  Basil. 

scriptores). 
\J.  II.  K.  V.  Wessenberg,  die  grossen  Kirchenversammlungen  des  15.  und  16.  Jahr- 

himderts.     Const.,  1840.     4  vols. 
P.  Tschaekert,  Peter  von  Ailli.     Gotha,  1877. 

c.  History  of  the  Refor.mation. 

1.   General  {and  German)  History  of  the  Reformation.^ 

K.  L.  Woltmann,  Gesch.  der  Reformation  in  Deutschland.     Altona,  1801-5.     2d  ed.,. 

1817.     3  vols. 
*Ph.    Marheineke,    Geschichte    der   teutschen    Reformation.     Berl,    1817.     2    vols. 

2d  ed.,  1831-34.    4  vols. 
K.  A.  Menzel,  neuerc  Geschichte  der  Peutschen,  von  der  Reformation  bis  zur  Bunde- 
sacte.     Vols.  1-8.     Breslau,  1826  ff. 

•  Sources :  the  Wrltinjfs  of  the  Reformers  (Corpus  Refonnatorum,  pub.  by  Bretschnelder.  and 
after  his  death  by  Rliulscil.  Halle,  !«••«  ff.  (Mchiiitliouis  opera.  '-'8  tciitil).  contiinicd  by  nnuin, 
Cunitz,  Ufuss.  (Calviiil  oiM-ra.  Urunsv.,  1Hi;3  IT.,  tliiis  fur  '-'()  toiiil).  I.ullicr's  ISricft-  und  Scnd- 
schrcibcn  by  dti  Wcttc.  Hcrl.,  1825  ;JK.  5  vols.  Vol.  ti  by  J.  Sfidcuiann,  IS,-)!!.  [In  ailtlitiou  :  C-. 
Hurckhanit,  Liitlicr's  Brii'fwech.sel.  Lpz.,  IWitl.]  LiUber's  silinuill.  Wcrkc  by  riochmaini  und 
Inriischcr.  Kraiikf.,  1H-.>(^.")~.  (17  vols.  2(i  ed.,  IHIH  IT.  ZwInnH's  Wcrkc  by  Schulcr  and  Sihiil- 
thcss.  Ziir.,  1H2H  IT.  Calvin's  IJricfe,  Krcnch.  i>uti.  by  .lulcs  Bonnet.  Par.,  1H54.  2  vols,  ttldcr 
Histories  of  the  Heforiiiatliin  by  Sleldanus  H5.">5;  edlllon  by  K.  Hoche.  l>pz.,  1840).  Scckcndoif 
(ll>iK;  Geniiau  abrld(;eiiient  by  .Junius  K.V.,  by  lioos  I7HS).  Scultetus  (ICIS),  (ienles  {17-14  IT.),  elc- 
For  Switzerland:  II.  IbiUiiiu'er  (pub.  by  IIollltijfiM-  and  VcVeli,  Krauenfeld.  IKiS  IT.  '^  vol.s.) ; 
J.  Strlckler,  AcieiisairiiuliuiKzur  Schweizer.  Uef(iriiiaMi)iisjrescli.  (I.V.>I-.'f,'.)  Ziir.,  1H77  IT.  Ciiinp. 
also  the  collections  of  the  acts  and  orltrltuil  docuiiieiils  by  I/ischer,  Kopp,  Strobel,  Wairensell. 
Fiirsteniann,  Neudecker,  Krlcdlilndcr,  K.  and  W.  KraITt  (llrlefe  u.  Docuniente  aus  der  Zeii  der 
Refimii.,  Klberf.,  is7()i,  etc. 
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K.  R.  Ilagcnbach,  Geschichte  der  Reformation,  vorziiglitli  in  Dcutscliluiid  uiil  der 

Schweiz.     In  vorlesiingen.     4th  ed.     Lpz.,  1870. 
W.  Wachsmutli,  Darstellungen  aus  der  Gesch.  des  Reforiiiatioiiszeitalters.     li^t  part. 

Lpz.,  1834  (Peasant  War). 
II.  Clausen,  populiire  Vortriige  liber  die  Reformation.     Translated  fioin  the  Danish 

by  Jenssen.     Lpz.,  1837. 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  hist,  de  la  reformation  du  Iti.  sit'-ele.     Par.,  18o5-r):5.    5  vols.    4.  ed., 

1861  If.     English  ed.  jimsim. 
hist,  de  la  ref.  en  Europe  au  temps  de  Caiivin.    Par.,  lSt;;5-78.    8  vols.    (German, 

Elberf.,  1803  if.)     American  ed.,  8  vols.    N.  Y.,  1873. 
*L.  Ranke,  deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation.    Berl.,  183'J  ff.     .jth  ed., 

Lpz.,  1874.     6  vols. 
K.  Hagen,  Deutschlands  liter,  und  relig.  Verlialtnisse  im  Reformationszeitalter.     Erl., 

1841-44.     3  vols. 
C.  G.  Xeudecker,  Gesch.  der  deutsehen  Reform,  von  1517-32.     Lpz.,  1842. 
Gesch.  des  evang.  Protestant,  in  Deutschland.     Lpz.,  1844  f.     2  vols. 

F.  A.  Holzhausen,  der  Protestantismus  in  seiner  geschichtl.  Entstehung,  Begriindung 

und  Fortbildung.     Lpz.,  1846-59.     3  vols. 
C.  H.  Bresler,  die  Gesch.  der  deutsehen  Reform.  (1846).     2d  ed.,  Berl.,  185<'  f.    2  vols. 
f  J.  J.  DoUinger,  die   Reformation,   ihre  innere  Entwicklung  und  ihre   Wirkungen. 

(1846  ff.)     2d  ed.,  Regensb.,  1851  ff.     3  vols. 
U.  E.  F.  Guericke,  Geschichte  dor  Reformation.     Berl.,  1855. 
B.  ter-Haar,  Reformationsgeschlchte  in  Schilderungen.     From  the  Dutch  by  C.  Gross. 

Gotha,  1856.     2  vols. 
*D.  Schenkel,  die  Reformatorcn  u.  die  Reformation.     Wiesb.,  1856. 
*G.  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  dem  Jahrh.  der  Reformation.     11th  ed.     Lpz.,  1879. 
K.  Braune,  die  Reform,  u.  die  drei  Reformatoren.     2d  ed.     Altenb.,  1 873. 
*L.  Hiiusser,  Geschichte  des  Zeitalters  der  Reformation,  pub.  by  Oncken.     Berl., 

1867  f. 
E.  F.  Souchay,  Deutschland  wahrend  der  Reformation.     Frkf.  a.  M.,  1868.' 

G.  Plitt,  Einleit.  in  die  Augustana.  Vol.  1 :  Gesch.  der  evang.  Kirche  bis  zum  Augs- 
burger  Reichstage.     Erl.,  1867. 

W.  Maurenbrecher,  Karl  V.  und  die  deutsehen  Protestanten,  1545-1555.  Diisseld.,  1865. 

A.  Baur,  Deutschland  in  den  J.  1517-25.  Betrachtet  im  Lichte  gleichzeitiger  anony- 
raer  u.  pseudonymer  deutscher  Volks-  u.  Flugsehriften.     Ulm,  1872. 

K.  Griin,  Culturgeschichte  des  16.  Jahrhunderts.     Lpz.,  1872. 

Jahrbiicher  des  deutsehen  Reiehs  und  der  deutsehen  Kirche  im  Zeitalter  der  Reforma- 
tion, pub.  by  J.  K.  F.  Knaake.      1  vol.     Lpz.,  1872. 

E.  L.  Th.  Henke,  neuere  Kirchengeseh.  (Lectures)  Pub.  by  W.  Gass.  Vol.  1 :  Gesch.  der 
Reform.  Halle,  1874.   Vol.  2:  Gesch.  der  getrennten  Kirchen  (to  about  175n).   1878. 

On  Persecutions : 
Th.  Fliedner,  Buch  der  Martyrer  und  anderer  Glaubenszeugen  der  evang.  Kirche  von 
den  Aposteln  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit.     Kaiserswerth,  1852-60.     4  vols. 

2.  Lives  of  Individual  Reformers. 
A  itae  quatuor  Rjformatorum  —  Lutheri  a  Melanehth.,   Melanchthonis  a  Camerario, 
Zwinglii  a  Myeonio,  Calvini  a  Th.  Beza — conscriptae,  nunc  junetim  editae.     Prae- 
fat.  est  A.  F.  Neander.     Berol.,  1841. 

'  Attractive  special  features  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of  .1.  G. 
MQUer's  Denkwiirdigkelten,  etc.  Also  the  Reformationsalmanach,  published  by  F.  Keyser  (three 
years,  1817-20),  presents  much  interesting  history. 
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a.  German  Reformers  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
*Leben  und  ausgewjihlte  Schrifteii  tier  Yiiter  und  Begriinder  der  luther.  Kirche,  pub. 
by  J.  Hartmami  and  others,  introduction  by  K.  J.  Nitzsch.    Elbcrf.,  1801  ff.    (Parts 
1  and  2:  *M.  Luther  by  J.  Kostlin.     1875.     Part  3:   Melauehthon  by  C.  Schmidt, 

1861.  Part  4:  Joh.  Bugenhagen  Pomeranus  by  K.  A.  T.  Vogt.  1867.  Part  5: 
Andreas  Osiander  by  W.  MoUer.    1869.     Part  6:  Joh.  Brenz  by  Jul.  Hartmann. 

1862.  Part  7:  Urbanus  Rhegius  by  G.  Uhlhorn.  1861.  Part  8:  J.  Jonas,  C. 
Cruciger,  P.  Speratus,  L.  Speugler,  N.  v.  Amsdorf,  P.  Eber,  M.  Chemnitz,  D.  Chy- 
triius,  by  Th.  Pressel.     1863.) 

Lives  of  Luther : 
G.  H.  A.  Ukert,  Luthers  Leben,  nebst  einer  kurzen  Gesch.  der  Reform.  Deutschlands. 

Gotha,  1817.  2  vols,  (with  abundant  literature). 
Ch.  W.  Spieker,  Gesch.  M.  Luthers  und  der  durch  ihn  bcwirkten  Kirchonverbesserung 

in  Deutschland.     1  vol.     Berl,  1818. 

C.  F.  G.  Stang,  Mart.  Lutlier.     Sein  Leben  und  Wirken.     Stuttg.,  1833-7. 
G.  Pfeizer,  Mart.  Luthers  Leben.     Stuttg.,  1836. 

K.  F.  Ledderhose,  M.  Luther,  nach  seinem  iiussern  und  innern  Lel)en  dargestellt. 
Speier,  1836. 

M.  Meurer,  Luthers  Leben,  aus  den  Quellen  erziihlt.  Dresd.,  1843-46.  3  vols. ;  se- 
lection from  tlie  same,  1850.  3d  ed.,  1870.  Jugend-  u.  Volksausg.  3d  ed.,  Lpz., 
1878. 

K.  Jiirgens,  Luthers  Leben.     Lpz.,  1846,  1847.     3  vols. 

Luther,  der  deutsche  Reformator,  in  bildichen  Darstelkmgen  von  G.  Konig  und  in 
geschichtl.  Umrisssn,  by  H.  Gelzer.  Hamb.,  (Gotha)  1861.  4to,  with  48  steel 
plates.     (Excellent.) 

G.  A.  Hoff,  vie  de  Luther.     Par.,  1860. 

H.  W.  J.  Thiersch,  Luther,  Gustav  Adolph  und  Maximilian  I.     Nordl,  1869.* 

D.  Schenkel,  Lutlier  in  Worms  und  in  Wittenberg  und  die  Erneuerung  der  Kirche  In 
der  Gegenwart.     Elberf.,  1870. 

H.  Lang,  Martin  Luther,  ein  religioses  Chiiriiktcrhild.     BorL,  1870. 

K.  F.  Kohler,  Luthers  Let)en  dargest.  in  s.  Reisen.     Eisen.,  1875. 

H.  Spiith,  Luther  u.  sein  Werk.     Oldenb.,  1876. 

Aubin,  histoire  de  la  vie,  etc.,  do  Luther.     4.  ed.     Par.,  1876. 

A.  Baur,  M.  Luther.     Tiib.,  1878. 

Comp.  also:  Luthardt,  die  Ethik  Luthers  in  ihren  (irundziigen,  2d  ed.,  Lpz.,  1875; 
S.  Lommatzsch,  Luthers  Lehre  vom  etliisch-relig.  Stand]),  aus.,  Berl.,  1870;  IL  Iler- 
ing,  die  Mystik  Luthers,  etc.,  Lpz.,  187'.»;  K.  Hase,  275  Luiherbriefe  in  Auswahl 
u.  Uebers.,  new  ed.,  Li)z.,  1878. 

Melanchtlion  (hy  ("unierarius.     See  foot  note  below).* 
M.  Facius,  Mclanclithons  Lel)en  und  ("harakteristik.     Lpz.,  1832. 
L.  F.  Ileyd,  Melanchthon  und  Tiiiiingcn  151 2-1 H.     Tiib.,  1839. 
F.  Galle,  Versuch  einer  Charakteristik  Melanchthons  als  Theologen.     Ilallc,  1810. 

'  Older  bloirraphles  of  Luther  »)y  Melanchthon.  Mafthesins  (frequently  pul)llsliP(l,  hy  Rust, 
with  pref.  hy  A.  Neander  (Herl.,  IWl),  Walch,  Kell,  (ITM  IT.  1  vols.),  liy  Ch.  Memeyer,  and 
many  others. 

"  The  older  biography  hy  Joarh.  Cainerarlus,  de  I'h.  Mel.  ortu,  totlus  vilae  curriculo  et  niorte. 
Implicata  reniin  iiieinonil)lliuiii  leiii|)orls  illiu.s  honiirunri(|ue  mcntlone,  etc.  illrst,  Lips.,  l.^Oti), 
has  heen  freiiuently  pulillshed.  The  most  useful,  with  iniiny  aiuiotiitlons.  is  hy  SIrohel  (Halle, 
1777!.  LaUfP  (at  same  tline  with  Melunclilhon  b  Life  of  Luther),  hy  AiiRUstl  dlresl.,  1817);  Ger- 
man, hy  Zimmennann,  with  notes  hy  Vlllers,  and  Preface  by  Planck,  (JiJtt.  (1813),  1810. 
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Wohlfahrt  (18(jti)  :in(i  tnaiiy  otlit-r  work;!  which  appeared  on  anniversary  of  Melanch- 
tlion's  deatli,  littli  April,  iHtlu.  (C'onip.  die  (iottinf^er  BiMloth.  thuol.  Xlll.  1. 
pp.  13-15). 

Herlinger,  die  Thcol.  Melaiiehthons  in  iiiror  f^escli.  Entwicivlung.     (jotha,  1879. 

Brenz':  J.  II.  Vaihinger  (Stutt-,'.,  1841),  J.  llartiuann  und  K.  Jiiger  (llainb.,  184U-42. 
'2  vols.).  , 

Justus  Jonas':   Knai)p  (  1817). 

Bugenhagen's:  Zietz  (Lpz.,  182'.»;  2d  ed.,  1834),  Bollcrmaun  (Berl,  1859),  and 
Vogt  (18«7). 

Vv.  Myconius' :  C.  F.  Leddcrhose  ((Jotha,  1854). 

Karlstadts:  K.  F.  Jiiger  (Stuttg.,  185(5). 

.M.  Chemnitz':  H.  Ilachfeld  (Lpz.,  18(J7). 

/3.    The  Reformem  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

*  Leben  und  ausgewahlte  Schriften  der  Viiter  und  Begriinder  der  reformirtcn  Kirche, 
published  by  J.  W.  Baum,  R.  Christoffel,  K.  R.  Hagenbaeh,  and  others,  introduced 
by  K.  R.  Hagcnbach,  Elberf.,  1857-t;3.  (I.  Zwingli,  by  Christoffel.  II.  (Jeeolam- 
pad  u.  Myconius,  by  Ilagenbach.  III.  Capito  u.  Butzer,  by  Bauiii.  IV.  Joh.  Cal- 
vin, by  E.  Stiihelin.  V.  Heinr.  Bullinger,  by  C.  Pestalozzi.  VI.  Tli.  Beza,  by 
H.  Heppe.  VII.  Peter  Martyr  Verniigli,  by  C.  .Schmidt.  VIII.  (Jlevianus  u.  Ur- 
sinus,  by  K.  Sudhoff.  IX.  1.  Joh.  a  Lasco,  by  P.  Bartels;  Leo  Judii,  by  Pestalozzi; 
Franz.  Lambert,  by  F.  W.  Hassencamp  ;  Willi.  Farel  u.  Peter  Viret,  by  C.  Schmidt. 
IX.  2.  J.  Vadian,  by  Th.  Pressel;  B.  Ilaller,  by  Pestalozzi;  A.  Blaurer,  by  Th. 
Pressel.     X.  John  Knox,  by  Brandes.) 

Leben  Zwingli's:  Xiischeler  (1770)>  Rotermund  (1818);  J.  C.  Hess,  vie  d'Ulr.  Zwingle 
(Par.  et  Gen.,  1818;  German,  by  U.steri,  Ziir.,  1811);  J.  M.  Schuler  (Ziir.,  1819); 
J.  Hottinger  (Ziir.,  1842);  G.  R5der  (St.  (iallen  und  Bern,  1855);  R.  Christoffel 
(see  above).  H.  Sporri,  Zwinglistudien.  Lpz.,  1866.  *J.  C.  Morikofer,  Ulrich 
Zwingli.     Lpz.,  1867-69.     2  vols. 

Oekolampadius :  J.  Herzog  (Bas.,  1843.    2  vols.),  Hagenbach  (see  above). 

Oswald  Myconius':  M.  Kirchhofer  (Ziir.,  183(1),  Hagenbach  (see  above). 

Berthold  Ilaller's:  M.  Kirchhofer  (Ziir.,  1828). 

Ilcinr.  Bollinger's  (and  his  wife):  II.  Christoffel  (Ziir.,  1875). 
y.    Calvin  and  his  Dinripfcs. 

Lives  of  Calvin:  H.  Bolsec  (Lyon,  1577;  new  ed.,  by  P.  L.  Chastel,  Lyon,  1875);  P. 
Henry  (Ilamb.,  1835-44.  3  vols.;  Selections  by  same,  1846);  F.  P.  W.  (niizot 
(Joh.  Calvin,  ein  Lebensbild,  from  the  French,  by  M.  Runkel,  Lpz.,  1847);  *Stahelen 
(see  above);  F.  Bungener  (1862,  French;  German,  Lpz.,  1863);  Pressel  (1864); 
Viguet  et  Tissot  (1864);  *f  Kampschulte  (Joh.  Calvin,  seine  Kirche  und  .sein  Staat 
in  Genf.  1st  vol.,  Lpz.,  1869) ;  (Juizot  (in  Vies  de  quatre  grands  Chretiens  fran^ais. 
Par.,  1873,  tom  i);  C.  Goguel  (2d  ed.,  Toulouse,  1878);  P.  Lobstcin  (die  Ethik 
Calvins  in  ihren  (irundziigen  entw.,  Strassb.,  1877);  and  many  smaller  writings  on 
the  centennial  occasion  of  his  death,  1864.' 

Farel's:  Kirchhofer  (Ziir.,  1832,  1833);  Schmidt  (Strassb..  1834);  Junod  (Par.,  1865). 

Beza's :  J.  W.  Baum  (Theodor  Beza,  Lpz.,  1843-51,  2  vols. ;  appendi.\  to  2d  vol., 
Lpz.,  1852);  Schmidt  (Farel  and  Viret,  see  above. 

6.  Ftirther  Biographical  Histories  of  the  Reformation. 

f  G.  Th.  Rudhardt,  Th(iimas  Morus.    Niirnb.,  1829.)    Augsb.,  1852. 

R.  Baumstark,  Thom.  Morus.     J'reib.,  1879. 

■  Of  special  value  is  the  Briefsammlung  der  franzosischen  Reformatoren,  published  by  Her- 
minjard.    Genf.,  186(5. 
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Jules  Bonnet,  vie  d'Olynipia  Morata.    Par.,  1850. 

*Ch.  H.  Sixt,  Petrus  Piuilus  Vci'gerius,  papstl.  Nuntius,  kathol.  Bischof  und  Vor, 

kiimpfer  des  evangeliunis.    Braunschw.,  185n. 
Th.  Keim,  Ambr.  Blurer,  der  schwiib.  Reformator.    Stuttg.,  18*50. 
Th.  Piessel,  A.  Blaurers,  des  schwiib.    Reforniators,  Leben  und  Sehriften.     Stuttg., 

I8f,l. 
C.  J.  Cosack,  Paulus  Si)i'ratus'  Li'ben  und  Lieder.     lirauusehw.,  1861. 
K.  Benrath,  Bernardino  (leliino  von  Siena.     Lpz.,  1875. 

o.    The  Sects  of  the  Period  of  the  lief ormat ion. 

H.  W.  Erbkam,  Gescli.  der  prot.  Secten  im  Zeitalter^.  Reform.    Hamb.,  1858. 

C.  Hase,  das  Reich  der  Wiedertiiufer  (neue  Proph.,)  2d  ed.    Lpz.,  1860. 

C.  A.  Cornelius,  Gesch.  des  Miinsterischeu  Aufruhrs.    Lpz.,  1855-60.    2  vols. 

F.  Trechsel,   die  protestant.   Antitrinitarier  vor  Faustus  Socin.     Heidel)).,  1839-44. 

2  vols. 
H.  Tollin,  das  Lehrsystem  Mich.  Servets.    Giitorsl.,  1876-78.    3  vols. 

4.   Single  Epochs  and  Important  Points  in  the  Jlit^triri/  if  the  Reformation. 

Reichstag  zu  Worms:  Fricdrich  (in  den  Aljliandl.  der  Miinch.    Akad.,  1871). 
Deutscher  Bauernkrieg:  Sartorius  (1795),  Waclismuth  (is:i4),  Zinimermann  (1841  ff. 

new  ed.,  1856,  .3  vols.),  Cornelius  (1861). 
Marburger  Religionsgespriich :  Schmitt  (Marb.,  1840),  Schirrmacher  (Briefe  u.  Acten. 

Gotha,  1876). 
Reichstag  zu  Speier  (1529):  J.  Ney  (Ilanib.,  1880). 
Augsburger  Reichstag  (1530):    Rotermund  (1829),    Pfaff,   Fikenscher,  Facius,    and 

others  (1830),  Schirrmacher  (Briefe  u.  Acten.    Gotha,  1876). 
Religionsgespriich  zu  Regensburg  (1541):  Hergang  (Cassel,  1858). 
Augsburger  Interim  :  Hergang  (Lpz.,  1855),  Frege  (1855). 
Augsburger  Religionsfrieden  :  Spieker  (Schleiz,  1854). 

d.  History  of  thk  Sixteenth  and  Setenteexth  Centuries. 
1.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

F.  Bungener,  liistoirc  du  concilc  de  Trente.  Par.,  1847;  2d  ed.,  1850.  2  vols.  Eng- 
lish ed.    Edinb.,  1854. 

J.  T.  L.  Danz,  Geschichte  des  Tridentin.  Concils.    Jena,  1846. 

Th.  Sickel,  zur  Geshichte  des  Concils  von  Trient  (1559-63).  Actensti'icke  aus  iistcr- 
reichischen  Ardiiven.     3  parts.     Wien,  1870-72. 

L.  Maynier,  etude  liistor.  sur  le  concile  de  Trente.     1st  part.    Par.,  1874. 

J.  J.  DoUiugcr,  Berichte  u.  Tagebb.  zur  Gesch.  des  <'onc.  von  Tr.  Xordl.,  1876. 
A.  Thciner  puldishetl  the  Authentic  Transactions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  of  Au- 
gelo  Mas.sarelli  (Agram  u.  Leipz.,  1874.     2  torn.   fol.). 

•L.  Ranke,  die  nini.  Piipstc  ihie  Kirclie  u.  ihr  Staut  im  16.  u.  17.  Jahrli.  Hcrl,  1K34- 
36.  3  vols.  6th  ed.  Lpz.,  1K74.  Translated  by  Saruli  Austin.  4tli  ed.  3  vols. 
Lond.,  1866. 

E.  Zirugield,  Studien  liber  das  Listitut  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu.      Lpz.,  1870. 

■f  J.  Hiiber,  der  Jesuitenorden,  etc.     Berl.,   1873. 

Spullcr,  Ignace  ile  Loyola  et  la  compagnic  de  Jesus.      Par.,  1S7)>, 

J.  <<oreiiz,  Sixtus  V.  u.  seine  Zeit.     Mainz,  1852. 

C.  Ignazio,  Lniocenz<»  X.  e  la  sua  eorte.     Rom.,  ISTS. 

A.  V.  Hiibner,  Sixtus  V.    (Par.,  187o.     3  vols.)     Grrni.     I,p/.,  IS71.     2  vols. 

C.  E.  Scharling,  Michael  .M'tlinos.     (From  the  Danish.)     (Jotlia,  1S55. 
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*n.  Reucliliii,  Goscliiclite  von  rort-lv.nul.     Ilaiiili.,  ls:;'.»-44.     2  vols. 

Pascals  Lebcn  uinl  der  (Jeist  seiatT  Scliiiftt-n.     Stiittg.,  I8-I0. 

(i.  Dreydoiff,  Pascal,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Kiiinpfe.     Lpz.,  187i>. 

Th.  \y.  Ecklin.  Blaise  Pascal,  cin  Zciilio  der  Walnlieit.     Hasel,  1870. 

II.  Ileppe,  Ge.scli.  dei"  (luietistischeii  Mystik  in  iler  kath.  Kirclie.     Bed.,  187"). 

Fuzet,  les  Jansenistes  du   17.  siecle,  k-ur  histuire  ct  leur  dernier  hi^torien,  M.  Ste 

Beuve.     Par.,  1877. 
Wunderlich,  Fenelou,  Erzbisch.  v.  Cambrai.     Ilauib.,  1873. 

2.   Protestant  Church. 
A.  Tliuluck,  der  (ieist  der  lutlior.  Theologen  Witteubergs  im  Verlauf  des  17.  Jahrh. 

Hamb.  u.  Gotha,  1852. 
Vorgeschicbte  des  Rationalismus.    Halle,  1853  f.    2  vols.    (Vol.  1 :  Das  akadeni. 

Leben  des  17.  Jahrh.  mit  besoiid.  Beziehung  auf  die  protest-tlieolog.  Facultaten 

Deiuschlands.     Vol.  2  :  Die  akadem.  Gesehichte  der  deutsclien,  skaudinav.,  nieder- 

land.,  und  sehweiz.  liohen  Schulen.) 
Lebeuszeugen  <ler  hither.  Kirche  aus  alien  Stiinden  vur  uml  waluend  der  Zeit 

des  dreissigjiihrigen  Krieges.     Berl.,  1859. 

Gesch.  des  Rationalismus.     1st  part  (Gesch.  des  Pietisnius).     Berl.,  18Pi5. 

K.  R.  Hagenbach,  der  ev.  Protestantism,  in  s.  Vevhaltn.  zum  Katholicism.  im  IG.  u. 

17.  Jahrh.     Part  1:   Die  Zeiten  vor  dem  3it  jiihr.  Krieg.     Part  2:   Der  30  jahr. 

Krieg.  u.  die  Folgezeit  bis  zu  Ende  des  17.  Jahrh.     3d  ed.     Lpz.,  1870  f. 
J.  C.  Moi'ikofer,  J.  J.  Breitinger  u.  Ziirich.     Lpz.,  1873. 
O.  Krabbe,  David  Clirvtraus.     Rostock,  187". 

O.  A.  Wilkens,  Tilem.  Hesshusius,  e.  Streittheolog  der  Lutherskirehe.     Lpz.,  1860. 
A.  Peip,  Jakob  Bohme,  der  deutsche  Philosoph.     Hamb.,  1862. 
C'h.  Seharling,  Jae.  Bohme's  Theosophie  (Danish).     Kopenh.,  1879. 
¥j.  ]j.  Th.  Henke,  Georg  Calixtus  und  seine  Zeit.     Part  1  (Die  L^nivers.  Helmstadt 

im  10.  Jahrli.),  Halle,  1833.     Parts  2-4,  1853-60. 
Kasper  Peucer  u.  Nicolaus  Crell.     Marb.,  1865. 

F.  Brandes,  der  Kanzler  Crell,  ein  Opfer  des  Orthodoxismus.     Lpz.,  1873. 
W.  Hossbach,  Joh.  Valentin  Andrea  und  sein  Zeitalter.     Berl.,  1819. 

J.  Vial,  Balthasar  Schuppius,   ein  Vorliiufer  Speners.     Mainz,   1857.  —  E.  Oelze,   B. 

Schuppius.     Hamb.,  1863. 
W.  Hossbach,  Phil.  Jae.  Spener  und  seine  Zeit.     Berl,  1828.     2  vols.     3d  ed.,  by  G. 

Schvseder,  1861. 
H.  G.  F.  Guericke,  A.  H.  Francke.     Halle,  1827. 

G.  Kramer,  ueue  Beitrr.  zur  Gesch.  A.  H.  Francke's.     Halle,  1875  f. 
G.  Droysen.  Gustav  Adolph.     2  vols.     Lpz.,  1868-70. 

e.  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centcries. 

1.    General. 

K.  R.  Hagenbach,  die  Kirche  des  18.  und  19.  Jahrh.  (Vorlesungen  vols.  6,  7.)    4th  ed. 

Lpz.,  1871,  1872.     English  and  American  ed.,  translated  by  John  F.  Hurst.    2  vols. 

Loud,  and  N.  Y.,  1869. 
K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  der  innere  Gang  des  deutschen  Protestantismus  seit  Mitte  des  vorigen 

Jahrh.     Lpz.,  1854.     3d  ed.  (2  vols.)  1874.     English  ed..  Loud.,  1855. 
C.  Schwarz,  zur  Gesehichte  der  neuesten  Theologie.     Lpz.,  1856.    .4th  ed.,  1869. 
T.  Wangemann,  sieben  Biicher  Preussischer  Kirchengeschichte ;   eine  aktenmiissige 

Darstelluug  des  Kampfes  um  die  lutherische  Kirche  im  19.  Jahrh.    Berl.,  1859-61, 

3  vols. 
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*F.  Xippokl,  Handb.  dor  lu'iiesteii   Kiivlioiigcsch.   scit  der  Restauralion   von   1814. 

2d  ed.     Elberf.,  1807. 
H.  Sclunid,  Geschichte  der  katholisclien  Kiicho  Deutsclilaud.s  voii  der  Mitte  des  18. 

Jahrh.  bis  in  die  Gegenwait.     Miinchen,  1872. 
J.  Bertraiid,  le  pontificat  de  Pie  VI.     Par.,  1876.     2  vols. 
On  the  newest  papal  history,  conip.  the  Biographies  of  Pius  IX.,  by  Villefranche 

(Lyon,  1876);  J.  G.  Shea  (English,  X.  Y.,  1877);  Gillet  (French,  Miinster,  1877); 

de  Bussy  (Par.,  1878) ;  L.  Wappniannsperger  (Regensb.,  1878) ;  und  die  Leo's  XIII., 

by  A.  c'haulieu  (Par.,  1878). 
0.  Mejer,  zur    (ieschiehte  der   roniisch-deutschen    Frage.     Part  1 :    Deutscher  Staat 

und   romisch-kathol.    Kirehe  von    der    letzen   Reichszeit    bis    zuni  Wiener   Con- 

gresse.     Rostock,   1871.     Part  2:    Die  bayer.  Concordatsverhandlung.     Rostock, 

1872. 

F.  Brandes,  Gesch.  der  kirchlichen  Politik  des  Ilausos  Brandenburg.    (Vol.  1  :  Gesch. 

der  evangel.  Union  in  Preussen.)     Gotlui,  1872  ff.     2  vols. 
f  H.  Rolfus,  Kirehengeschiehthches  in  chronolog.  Reihenfolge  (since   1800).     Mainz, 

1877-79. 
Allgem.  kirchl.  Chronik,  founded  by  K.  Matthes,  continued  by  II.  Sehultze,  now  by 

O.  Stichart.     Hamb.,  1855  ff. 
Evang.  Kirchen-Chronik.     Lpz.,  1868  ff. 

2.  Biographies. 

M.  V.  Engelhardt,  Valent.  Ernst  Loscher.     Dorp,  1853.     2d  ed.    Stuttg.,  1856. 

J.  Ch.  F.  Burk,  Joh.  Alb.  Bengels  Leben  und  Werken.     2d  ed.     Stuttg.,  1832. 

0.  Wiichter,  Joh.  Alb.  Bengels  Lebensabriss.     Stuttg.,  1865. 

C.  A.  Auberlen,  die  Theosophie  F.  C.  Oetingers.     Tiib.,  1847.     2d  ed.,  1859. 

Cramp,  Gesch.  des  Baptismus  bis  zuni  Schluss  des  18.  Jahrh.    German,  by  J.  Balmer. 

Hamb.,  1873. 
K.  A.  Varnhagen  v.  Ense,  Leben  des  Grafen  v.  Zin/.endorf.     Berl.,  1830. 
L.  C.  v.  Schrautenbach,  der  Graf  von  Zinzeiidorf  und  die  Briidergemeinde  seiner  Zeit. 

Gnadau,  1851.     2d  ed.,  1872. 
J.  F.  Schroder,  der  Graf  Zinzendorf  und  Ilerrnhut,  oder  Geschichte  der  Briiderunitiit 

bis  auf  die  noueste  Zeit.     Nordli.,  1857.     2d  ed.,  Lpz.,  1863. 

G.  Burckhardt,  Zinzendorf  und  die  Briidergemeinde.     Gotha,  1866. 
H.  Plitt,  Zinzendorf s  Theologie.     Gotha,  1869  ff.     3  vols. 

E.  W.  Groger,  Gesch.  der  erneuerten  Briiderkirche.     Gnadau,  1852-54.     3  vols. 

K.  C.  G.  Schmidt,  des  Johannes  Wesley  Leben  und  Werken.     Halle,  1849. 

L.  S.  Jacoby,  Ilandbuch  des  Methodisinus,  enth.  die  Geschichte,  Lehre,  etc.,  desselben, 

Bremen,  1K53.     3d  ed.,  1871. 
J.  Jiingst,  der  Method,  in  Dcut.schlatid.     2il  ed.     (Jotha,  1877. 
V.  Verlaque,  histoire  du  card,  du  Floury.      Par.,  1S79. 
G.  V.  Lechler,  Geschichte  dos  ongl.  Doismus.     Stuttg.,  1841. 
L.  Noack,   die  Freidenker  in  dor  Religion.     Bern,   1853-55.     3  vols.     (Vol.  1:   die 

engl. ;  Vol.  2:  die  franzos.  Deisten ;  Vol.  3:  die  deutscho  Aufkliirung.) 
A.  Pichlcr,  die  Theologie  des  Leibnitz.     2  vols.     Miinchen,  1  Hf.lt,  1,S7<>. 
G.  Schwarz,  G.  Ephr.  Lessing  als  Theolog.     Halle,  1854. 
G.  Rope,  Joh.  Melchior  (ioeze.     Eine  Rettung.     Ilamb.,  186>"). 
O.  Thelemann,  Fr.  Ad.  Lanipe.     Sein  Leben  u.  s.  Theologie.     Biclef.,  1868. 
*F.  W.  Bodeinann,  Joh.  Caspar  Lavater.    (Jotha,  1856.     (Comp.  the  biographies  under 

Practical  Theology.) 
A.  Werner,  Herder  als  Theologe.      Berl.,  1 87 1. 
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C.  11.  (lildemeister,  Joh.  Georj:;  Ilaiiiiiniis,  des  Magus  in  \ordei),  r.cheii  und  Scliriften. 

6  vols,     (iotliii,  18.")7-73.     2d  0(1.,  lS7.">tf.     Idem:   Hamann-Studien.     (Jotlia,  ls74. 
A.  Disselhoff,  Wej^weiser  zu  Joh.  (Jcoif^  Ilainanu.     Elberf.,  187n. 
M.   Petri,   Ilamanns  Sehriften  iiii  Ziisaiiimetili.   seines   Lebens  eil.      Haiiii.,    1S72-74. 

4  vols. 
G.   Poel,   Joh.    G.    Ilamann,  etc.      Hanib.,    lS71-7t'>.      '2,  vols.      (Vol.   I:    Das   Lelieu ; 

Vol.  2 :  Die  Schriften.) 

C.  Monckeberg,  Matthias  Claudius  (Galleiic  Hamburgischer  Tlieologen,  vol.  tl).    Ilanib., 

1 SGO. 
i\.  A.  V.  Reichliu-Meldegg,  H.  E.  (J.  Paulus  und  seine  Zeit ;  iiacli  dessen  literar.  Xach- 
lassc,  etc.     Stuttg.,  1853.     2  vols. 

D.  Pohenkel,  F.  Schleiermacher.     Ein  Lebens-  u.  Cliarak'terbild.     Kll)erf.,  1868. 
W.  Dillthey,  Leben  Schleiermachers.     Vol.  1.     Berl.,  1870. 

W.  Hender,  Schleiermachers  Theologie.     2  vols.     Nordl.,  1876-78. 

C.  Palmer,  die  Gemeinschaften  und  Sekten  WUrttembergs,  pub.  by  Jetter.    Tiib.,  1877. 

3.  History  of  Christian  Life  and  Later  Mi/sticism. 
•Max  Gobel,  Geschichte  des  christlichen  Lebens  in  der  rheinsch-westpliiilischen  evan- 

gelischen  Kirche.     Coblenz,  1 849-61 1.     3  vols.     2d  ed.,  1862  f. 
II.  Ilcppe,  Gesch.  Pietismus  u.  der  Mystik  in  der  reform.  Kirche,  nam.  der  Xieder- 

lande.     Leiden,  1879. 
Jul.  Bamberger,  Stimmen  aus  dem  Ileiligthum  der  christlichen  Mystik  und  Theoso- 

phie.     Stuttg.,  1857.     2  vols. 

4.  History  of  Later  Councih,  <nid  the  Vatican  Council. 

Acta  et  decreta  sacrorum  conciliorum  recentiorum.  Collectio  Lacensis  (by  the  Jes- 
uits at  Maria  Laach).  Frib.,  1871-79.  V  tomi  (I:  The  Councils  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  the  Latin  ritus,  and  II:  Of  the  Oriental  Bishops,  1682-1789;  III:  The 
American  and  English  ;  IV  :  The  French  ;  V  :  The  German,  Hungarian,  and  Dutch 
Councils  of  1789-1869). 

Acta  et  decreta  concilii  Vaticani.     Frib.,  1871. 

Decreta  et  canones  s.  et  oecum.  concilii  Vatic.  Regensb.,  1875  (likewise  Latin  and 
German). 

E.  Friedberg,  Sammlung  der  AktenstUcke  zum  ersten  vatikan.  Concil  mit  einem  Grund- 

risse  der  Gesch.  desselben.     Tiib.,  1871  f. 
J.  Friedrich,  Tagebuch.     Wiihrend  des  vatik.  Concils  gefiihrt.     Xordl.,  1871.     2d  ed., 

1873. 

Gesch.  des  vatik.  Concils.     Bonn,  1877. 

T.  Frommann,  Geschichte  und  Kritik  des  vatikanischen  Concils.     Gotha,  1873. 

E.  de  Pressense,  le  Concile  du  Vatican,  son  histoire  et  ses  consequences  politiqucs  et 

rcligieuses.     Par.,   1872.      (American   ed.,    translated  by  Rev.   George  Prentice. 

N.  Y.,  187t».) 
f  E.  Cecconi,  Geschichte  der  allgem.  Kirchenversammlungen  ini  Vatican.     German  by 

Molitor.     Regensb.,  1873. 
f  Manning,  die  wahre  Gesch.  des  vatic.  Concils.     German  by  W.  Bender.     Berl,  1877. 

Special  Hlstory  of  the  Chcrch  and  Reformatiox  is  Isdividcal  Countries. 
Germany : 

F.  W.  Rettberg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutschlands.     Gott.,  1846-48.    2  vols.    (Incomplete.) 
W.  Krafft,  Kirchengesch.  der  german.  Volker.     Berl.,  1854. 

H.  Heppe,  Entstehung,  Kampfe  und  Untergang  evangel.  Gemeinden  in  Deutschland. 
Wiesb.,  1862. 
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J.  Friodricli,  Kirclien<;eschk'hte  Deutschiands.  Vol.  1  :  Die  Romerzeit.  Vol.  2 :  Me- 
ruvingerzeit.     Bamberg,  18l>7-t)i>. 

Switzerlaiul : 

J.  J.  Ilottinger,  helvotisclie  Kircheugeseh.  (Ziir.,  1708  ff.;)  edit.  l)y  L.  Wirz  and  M. 
Kiirhhot'or.     Ziir.,  18()8-1',1.     5  vols. 

A.  Ruohat,  histoire  do  la  reformation  de  la  Suisse,  (ien.,  1727  f.  Nvon.  1835-S8. 
7  vols. 

E.  F.  Gelpke,  Kircliengescliichte  der  Schweiz  uuter  dor  Homer-,  Burgunder  und  Alc- 
mannenherrschaft.     Bern,  1856-61.     2  vols. 

die  christliche  Sagengesehichte  der  Schweiz.     Bern,  1862. 

H.  BuUingers  Reformationsgeschichte  nach  dem  Autographon,  published  by  J.  Ilot- 
tinger and  J.  Vogeli.     Frauenf.,  1838-40.     3  vols. 

*J.  C.  Morikofer,  Bilder  aus  dem  kirchl.  Leben  der  Schweiz.     Lpz.,  1864. 

France : 
G.  Weber,  geschichtl.  Darstellung  des   Calvinismus  in  Genf.  u.  Frankreich  bis  zur 

Aufhebung  des  Edicts  von  Nantes.     Heidel)).,  1836. 
Die  protestantische  Kirche  Frankreich  von  1787-1846.     ]*ub.  by  J.  C.  L.  Gicseler. 

Lpz.,  1848.     2  vols. 
L.  Ranke,  franzos.  Gesch.  vornehml.  im  16.  u.  17.  Jahrli.     Stuttg.,  1852-61.     5  vols. 
G.  de  Felice,  histoire  des  Protestants  de  France,  depins  I'origine  de  la  reformation 

jusqu'au  temps  present.    6th  ed.     Toulouse,  1867.     English  ed.,  Lond.  and  N.  Y., 

1853. 
A.  Coquerel,  histoire  des  eglises  du  desert.     Par.,  1841  f.     2  vols.     (German,  ed.  by 

G.  Schilling.     Stuttg.,  1846.) 
Nap.  Payrat,  histoire  des  pasteurs  du  desert,  depuis  la  revocation  de  ]'('dit  de  Nantes 

jusqu'a  la  revolution  frangaise.     Par.,  1842. 
*Eug.  et  Em.  Haag,  la  France  protestante  ou  vies  des  piotestants  francjais.     Par., 

1853-1860.      10  vols. 
Ch.  Weiss,  hist,  des  refugies  protestants  de  France  de])uis  la  revoi'ation  de  I'edit  de 

Nantes  jusqu'a  nos  jours.     Par.,  1852.    2  vols.     English  ed.,  Lond.,  1854. 
W.  G.  Soldan,  Gesch.  des  I'rotestant.  in  Frankr.  (to  1574.)     Lpz.,  1855.     2  vols. 
C.  Drion,  hist,  chronolog.  de  I'eglise  protestante  de  France  (to  1685).     Strasb.,  1855. 

2  vols. 
G.  Stiihelin,  der  Uebertritt  Kbnig  Ileinrichs  IV.  v.   Frankreich  zur  rilniisch-kathol. 

Kirche.     Ba.sel,  1856.     2d  ed.,  1862. 
■G.  v.  Polenz,  Gesch.  des  franz.  Calvinismus  bis  1780  (from  162'.t).     Gotha,  1857-69. 

5  vols. 
T.  W.  Rohrich,   Mittheilungen  aus  der  (Jeschichte  der  evangel.  Kirche  des  Elsasses. 

Strasl).,  1855.      3  vols. 
L.  Buch,  20  vorles.  iiber  d.  Gesch.  der  Ref.  in  Frankreich.     Brem.,  1860. 
E.  de  Pressense,  Teglise  et  la  revolution  fran9aise.     Par.,  1864. 
W.  Mangold,  Bilder  aus  Frankreich.     Vier  kirchengosch.  Vorles.     Marb.,  1869. 
Correspondance  des  n'fonnateurs  dans  Ics  j)iiys  de  hingue  fran(;aise  rectieillie,  etc.,  par 

A.  L.  Ilerminjard.     (ien.,  lsr,7-72.      1  vols. 
J.  P.  Ilugnea,  histoire  de  la  restaui'atictii  <lii  jirotestantisme  en  France  au   IS.  si^cle. 

Par.,  1872.     2  vols. 

Great  Britain  : 
K.  F.  Stiiudlin,  allgem.  Kirchengesch.  von  (^irossliritannicn.     GJUt.,  ISI'.i.     2  vols. 
a.  Weber,  Gesch.  der  akathol.  Kirchen  \\.  Secten  von  Grossbrit.    Lpz.,  1845-53.    2  vols. 
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jll.  C    ^'iileott.  Seoti  Monastioon  :  tlic  ancient  ("liuirli  of  Siotlaml.     Lond.,  1 S74. 
Merle  •i'Aubi^ni'-,   trois  fSR-cles  de  liitte  en   Eeosse.     (Jeuove,   ISoO.     ((Jennan:    Die 

seliott.  Kirelie  in  ilirem  3(iO  jiihr.  Kainpfe,  by  ().  Fiebig.     Lpz.,  ISni.) 
K.  G.  V.  Ruilloff,  (Jeseliichte  der  Keforniation  in  Seliottland.      IJeil.,  18-17-49.     2  vols. 

New  ed.,  ls.j4. 
•H.  Welngiuten,  die  Revolutionskirchen  Englands.     Lpz.,  1808. 
J.  Ko.^tlin,  die  schott.  Kirclie.  ihr  inneres  Leben  u.  ilir  Verliiiltniss  zum  Staat  von  d. 

Reform,  bis  auf  d.  Gegenw.     Ilanib.,  ISo-i. 
f  C.  J.  Greith,   Geschichte  der  altirisehen   Kirche  nnd  ihrer  Verbindung  niit  Rom, 

Gallien,  und  Allemannien.     Freib.,  18G7. 

Xetlicrlands : 
H.  .1.  Royaards,  geschiedeni.s  van  bet  Christendom  in  Nederland.    Utr.,  1849-53.  2  vols. 
Moll,  Kerkgesehiedenis  van  Nederland  vor  de  Ilervorming.     Arnhem,  lSt)7. 
F.  Nijipold,  die  altkatholische  Kirehe  des  Erzl>istliunis  Utrecht.     Ileidelb.,  1872. 
die  riini-  kathol.  Kirche  im  Kiinigr.  der  Niederl.     Lpz.,  1877. 

Scandinavia : 
Maurer  (see  al)Ove,  History  of  Propagation  of  the  Church). 

F.  Miinter,  Kirchengesch.  von  Diinemark  u.  Norwegen.     Lpz.,  .823-33.     3  parts. 
H.  Reuterdahl,  Gesch.  der  schwedischen  Kirche;  translated   from  the  Rwed.  by  Th. 
Mayerhoff.     1st  part.     Berl.,  1837  (Introduction,  and  Life  of  Ansgar). 

E.  Tegn^r,  die  Kirche  Schwedens  in  den  beideuletztenJahrzehnten.     From  the  Swed- 

ish by  G.  Mohnike.     Strals.,  1837. 

Russia : 
Ph.  Strahl,  Geschichte  der  russischen  Kirche.     Halle,  1830. 

Beitriige  zur  russischen  Kirchengeschichte.     Halle,  1827. 

A.  Murawieff,  Gesch.  der  russ.  Kirche.     Karlsr.,  1857. 

If.  Dalton,  Geschichte  der  reformirten  Kirche  in  Russland.     Gotha,  1865. 

Philaret,  Geschichte  der  Kirche  Russlands,  translated  by  Blumenthal.     Frankf.,  I8Y2. 

2  parts. 
Basarow,  die  russ.  orthod.  Kirche.     Stuttg.,  1873. 

F.  Huunius,  die  evang.-luther.  Kirche  Russlands.     Lpz.,  1877. 

Lescoeur,  I'eglise  cathol.  en  Pologne  (1772-1875).     2d  ed.     Par.,  1876.     2  vols. 

Italy: 
D.  Erdmann,  die  Reform,  u.  ihre  Miirtyrer  in  Italien.     Berl.,  1855.     2d  ed.,  1876. 

Spain : 
P.  Gams,  die  Kirchengesch.  von  Spanien.     Regensb.,  1862-69.     3  vols,  in  6  parts. 
Adolf  de  Castro,    Gesch.   der   spanischen    Protestanten  u.   ihrer  Verfolgung   durch 
Philipp  II.     (Cadiz,  1851.)     German  by  Hertz.     Frankf.,  1866.     2d  ed.,  1874. 

Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania : 
A.  Frind,  die  Kirchengesch.  BiJhmens.      Prag.,  1862-78.     4  vols. 
Annales  evangelicorum  in  Hungaria,  etc.     Presb.,  1861. 

J.  Borbis,  die  evang.-luther.  Kirche  Ungarns,  nebst  einem  Anhang  iiber  die  Gesch. 
der  prot.  Kirchen  in  den  deutsch-slavischen  Liindern.     Nordl.,  1861. 

die  Miirtyrer  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Slovaken.     Erl.,  1863. 

v.  Hornyansky,  Beitriige  zur  Gesch.  der  evang.  Gerfieinden  in  Ungarn.     Pest,  1863. 
A.  Fabo,  Skizzen  aus  der  Gesch.  des  Ungar.  Protestantismus.     Pest,  1869.' 

'  More  elaborate  in  K.  F.  Staudlins  Gesch.  u.  Liter,  der  Kirclien.eescli.,  published  by  .1.  T. 
Hemsen  (Hann.,  1837),  p.  310  fif. ;  and  in  Winer's  Handb.  der  theol.  Lit.    3d  ed.    (Lpz.,  1838  fl.) 
L,  p.  TVs  ft. ;  im  Erganzungsheft  (Lpz.,  184;i;,  p.  Vii  fl. 
22 
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Individual  German  countries  have  been  described.  We  rwull  the  hibours  ol 
Vierordt,  iiber  die  badische  Kirche ;  Keiui,  iiber  die  sdnviidisdie  Reform. -gesch. 
Conip.  for  the  later  period,  H.  X.  A.  Jensen,  Schleswig-Hulsteinische  Kirchengesch., 
published  by  Michelsen  (Kiel,  1873-79.  4  vols.);  H.  Ileppe,  K.-gesch.  beider  Hessen 
Marb.,  1870.    2  vols. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   LITERxVTURE. 
I. 

GENERAL    CHURCH    HISTORY. 

J.  Bennett,  The  History  and  Prospects  of  the  Ch\irch.     Elgin,  1852. 

W.  M.  Blackburn,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  fiom  its  Origin  to  the  Present 

Time.     Cincinnati,  1870. 
C.  M.  Butler,  An  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  1st  to  the  I'.'th  Century.     2  vols. 

Phila.,  1868-72. 
J.  G.  Bowling,  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.    Lond., 

1848. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  A  Histoi-y  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  Comprising  an  Outline  of 

Church  History.     N.  Y.,  1838. 
F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ.     Lond.,  1875. 
E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  A  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  Century 

inclusive.     Oxford,  1851. 
R.  Flint,  Philosoj)hy  of  History  in  France  and  Germany.     Vol.  i.     N.  Y.,  1875. 
C.  Girdlestone,  Christendom,  Sketched  from  History  in  the  Light  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Lond.,  1870. 
S.  F.  Jarvis,  A  Chronological  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church.    Lond.,  1844. 

N.  Y.,  1845. 
W.  Jones,  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  18th 

Century;  including  the  very  interesting  Account  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigeuses. 

2  vols.     Lond.,  1826. 

E.  Lawrence,  Historical  Studies.    N.  Y.,  1876.     Contents:  The  Bishops  of  Rome ;  Leo 

and  Luther;  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits;  Ecumenical  Councils;  The  Vaudois;  The 
Huguenots ;  The  Church  of  Jerusalem ;  Dominic  and  the  Inquisition ;  The  Con- 
quest of  Ireland;  The  Greek  Church. 

H.  C.  Lea,  Studies  in  Church  History:  the  Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power;  Benefit  of 
Clergy;  Excommunication.     Phila.,  186it. 

J.  J.  M'Elliinney,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church:  an  Historical  MoMograi)h,  with  a  full 
Bil)liography  of  the  Subject.     Phila.,  1871. 

S.  R.  Maitland,  A  ('ollection  of  Pamphlets  on  Church  History.      Loud.,  IS,'):;. 

(J.  Matlieson,  (Jrowth  of  the  S])irit  of  Christianity  from  the  First  Century  to  the  Dawn 
of  the  Lutheran  Era.     2  vols.     Edinb.,  1877. 

F.  D.  Maurice,  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.     Lond.,  1854. 

Joseph  Milner,  The  History  of  the  Church  of  (Jhri.st,  continued  by  Rev.   I.  Miliier. 

New  ed.,  revised  by  Thomas  Grantham.     4  vols.     Lond.,  1860. 
William  Palmer,  A  Compendious  Ecclesiastical   History,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 

the  Present  Time.     N.  Y.,  IS  II. 
J.  Craigie  Robertson,  History  of  the  (Miristian  Church,  from  the  .\|)ostoli<'  Age  to  the 

Reformation,  1517.     4  vols.     Lond.,  1858-73. 
Philip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  with  a  (Jeiieral  Introduction  to  Church 

History.     N.  Y.,  1853. 
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Philip  Schaflf,  History  of  tlie  Christian  rimrtli,  from  the  Birtli  of  our  Lord  to  Gregory 

tlie  (ireat.     2  vols.     \.  Y.,  18.-)8-<;7. 
Ilt'iiry  B.  Smith,  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tal)les.    X.  Y.,  1859 
riiilip  Smith,  The  Student's  Ecclesiastical  History.     N.  Y.,  1879. 
Henry  Stel>i)ing,  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530, 

to  the  Ki^litcenth  Century.     3  vols.     Edinl).,  1842. 
James  White,  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries     with  a  copious  Index.    N.  Y.,  1860. 

II. 
ANCIENT    PERIOD. 

Eusebius,  Pamphilus,  Ecclesiastical  History.  Translated  from  the  original  by  C.  P. 
Cruse,  and  an  Historical  View  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  by  Isaac  Boyle.    N.  Y.,  1856. 

G.  P.  fisher,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  with  a  View  of  the  State  of  the  Roman 
World  at  the  Birth  of  Christ.     N.  Y.,  1877. 

Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians  (The)  of  the  First  Six  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era: 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius.     6  vols.     Lond.,  1843^7. 

g.  Hinds  and  J.  H.  Newman,  History  of  the  (.'liristian  Church  in  the  First  Century. 
Lond.,  1862. 

G.  A.  Jackson,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  Apologists  of  the  Second  Century.  In 
Early  Christian  Literature  Periods.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.  N.  Y., 
1879. 

J.  A.  Jeremie,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries. 
Lond.,  1852. 

C.  Kingsley,  Hypatia ;  or.  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face.  Historical  Romance.  6th  ed. 
Lond.,  1863. 

M.  Mahan,  Church  History  of  the  First  Seven  Centuries,  to  the  Close  of  the  Sixth 
General  Council.     (Vol  I.  of  Mahan's  Works.)     N.  Y.,  1873. 

R.  Mant,  Primitive  Christianity.  Exemplified  and  Illustrated  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Primitive  Christians.     Lond.,  1842. 

F.  D.  Maurice,  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  and  Second  Cen- 
turies.    Lond.,  1854. 

L.  A.  Merivale,  Christian  Records.     A  Short  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  Lond.,  1857. 

C.  Merivale,  Four  Lectures  on  Some  Epochs  of  Early  Church  History.     N.  Y.,  1879. 

11.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Ni-holas  V.     8  vols.     N.  Y.,  1881. 

The  History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Pagan- 
ism in  the  Roman  Empire.     3  vols.     N.  Y.,  1881. 

J.  H.Newman, Callista;  a  Sketchof  the  Third  Century.  Historical  Romance.  Lond.,  1873. 

Historical  Sketches.     3  vols.     Lond.,  1872,  1873. 

The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century.     3d  ed.     Lond.,  1872. 

W.  H.  Pinnock,  An  Analysis  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to 
the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.     5th  ed.     Cambridge,  1859. 

II.  J.  Pye,  A  Short  Ecclesiastical  History;  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.     Lond.,  1854. 

J.  Russell,  Essays  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  West  of 
Europe;  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  Council  of  Trent.     Lond.,  1873. 

E.  M.  Sewell.  History  of  the  Early  Church.     N.  Y.,  1860. 

Socrates,  Ecclesiastical  History ;  from  the  Accession  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  305,  to  the 
Thirty-eighth  Year  of  Theodosius  II.,  including  a  Period  of  140  Years.  With  the 
Notes  of  Valesius.     Lond.,  1853. 
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A.  P.  Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  A.ge.     Oxfora,  1852. 

J.  Stoughton,  Ages  of  Christendom  before  the  Reformation.     Lond.,  1857. 

I.  Taylor,  Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
Lond.,  1842. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  History  of  Chri.T;tianity ;  from  its  Promulgation  to  its  Legal  Establish- 
ment in  the  Roman  Empire.     Oxford,  1844. 

G.  Townsend,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History ;  from  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Death  of  Wycliffe,  Philosophically  Considered.     2  vols.     Lond.,  1847. 

R.  St.  John  Tyrwitt,  The  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  with  an  Index  of 
Subjects,  Historical  and  Eml)lematic.     Lond. 

G.  Waddington,  A  History  of  the  Church ;  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  tlie  Reforma- 
tion.    3  vols.     Lond.,  1835.     N.  Y.,  1878. 

F.  Watson,  The  Ante-Nicene  Apologies.     Their  Character  and  Value.     Camb.,  1870. 
C.  Wordsworth,  A  Church   History  to  the   Council   of   Nicsea,   A.D.    323.     Lend., 

1881. 

III. 

MEDI/EVAL    PERIOD. 

J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.     N.  Y..  1877. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  Essays.     2  vols.     Lond.,  1872,  1873. 

H.  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.    3  vols.    N.  Y., 

1880. 
C.  Hardwick,  A  History  of  the  Christian   Church   during  the  Middle  Ages.     From 

Grcory  the  Great  to  the  Excommunication  of  Luther  (A.D.  575-1517).     Lond., 

1872. 
A.  L.  Koeppen,  The  World  in  tlie  Middle  Ages.     2  vols.     N.  Y.,  1856. 
P.  Lacroix,  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Lond.,  1874. 
H.  C.  Lea,  Superstition  and  Force.     Phila.,  1871. 
S.  R.  Maitland,  The  Dark  Ages.     Lond.,  1853. 
R.  C.  Trench,  Lectures  on  Medieval  Church  History.     N.  Y.,  1878. 
J.  Wyse,  A  Thousand  Years;  or,  the  Missionary  Centres  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Lond., 

1872. 

IV. 

THE    REEOUMATION. 

1.  Forerunners. 

E.  11.  Ciillctt,  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss ;  or,  the  Bohemian  Reformation  of 

the  Fifteenth  Century.     2  vols.     Boston,  18t;3. 

G.  Rossetti,  Dis(iuisiti(ms  on  the  Antijiapal  Spirit  which  I'roihiccd  tiic  Hcformation. 
2  vols.     Lond.,  1834. 

2.    Gcnrral  Iliatori/  <>/  the  /\'( fiirniafiiin. 
W.  Cunningham,  The  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation.     Kdinb.,  18()2. 
G.  P.  Fisher,  Th(!  Reformation.     N.  V.,  Is73. 

C.  Hardwicix,  .\  History  of  the  Chiistian  Church  dminglhc  Reformation.    Lond.,  1873. 
C.  P.  Krautii,  Tiic  Ccmservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology.     Phila.,  1871. 
J.  Morison,  The  Protestant  Reformation  in  all  ('ountries.     Lond.,  1843. 
Scebohm,  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.     With  Notes  on  Books  in  Kngii>h 

relating  to  the  Reformation,  by  (ieorgc  P.  Fisher.     N.  Y.,  1875. 
J.  Tulloch,  Leaders  of  the  Reformation:   Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox.     Ediiib., 

186t.). 
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3.   Ixrformatin))  nccordhtg  to  Countries. 
Bohemia : 

V.  Kras^iiiski,  Sketcli  of  the  Religious  History  of  tlie  Shivoiiic  Nations.     Bohemia: 

pp.  24-118.     Eiiinl).,  1851. 
C.  A.  Pescheck,  Reformation  and  Anti-Keforniation  in  Bohemia.    '1  vols.    Loml.,  182.5. 

Kngland : 
1.  ,1.  lUiint,  Sketch  of  tlie  Reformation  in  Knfjland.     Lond.,  1848. 
J.  II,  Uhmt,  Tiie  Reformation  of  the  Chureli  of  England;  its  History,  Principles,  and 

Results  (A.  D.  ir.14-47).     Lond.,  1878. 
S.  H.  Bmke,  Men  and  Women  of  the  Englisli  Reformation,  fiom  tlic  Days  of  AVolsey 

to  the  Death  of  Cranmer.     2  vols.     Lond.,  1871. 
'i.  Burnet,  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.     Revised  and 

Corrected  by  Rev.  E.  Xares.     4  vol.s.     New  ed.,  7  vols.     Lond.,  1805. 

C.  Geikie,  The  Engli>ih  Reformation.     How  it  came  about,  and  why  we  should  up- 

hold it.     X.  Y.,  1879. 

P.  Heylyn,  Ecclesia  Restaurata ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author  by  John  Barnard.     2  vols.     Lond.,  1849. 

F.  C.  Massingberd,  History  of  the  English  Reformation.     Lond.,  1857. 

W.  H.  Pinnock,  An  Analysis  of  English  Church  History.  Comprising  the  Reforma- 
tion Period,  and  Subsequent  Events.     Camb.,  1870. 

H.  Soames,  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  4  vols.  Lond., 
182tJ,  1827. 

J.  Williams,  Studies  on  the  English  Reformation.     X.  Y.,  1881. 

France : 

D.  C.  A.  Agnew,  Protestant  Exiles  from  France  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  or,  The 

Huguenot  Refugees  and  their  Descendants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     2  vols. 

Lond.,  1871. 
H.  M.  Baird,  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France.     2  vols.     X.  Y.,  1879. 
W.  M.  Blackburn,  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots.     2  vols.     Phila., 

18(59. 
W.  S.  Browning,  A  History  of  the  Huguenots.     Phila.,  1845. 
W.  Hanna,  Wycliffe  and  the  Huguenots.     Edinb.,  1860. 

Wars  of  the  Huguenots.     Edinb.,  1871. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee,  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America.     2  vols.     Boston,  1852. 
Mrs.  Marsh,  The  Protestant  Reformation  in  France;  or,  History  of  the  Huguenots. 

2  vols.     Phila.,  1851. 
W.  C.  Martyn,  A  History  of  the  Huguenots.     X.  Y.,  1866. 
F.  T.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World.     Boston,  1879. 
R.  L.  Poole,  A  History  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion  at  the  Recall  of  the  Edict 

of  Xantes.     Lond.,  1880. 
W.  G.  Simms,  The  Huguenots  in  Florida;  or,  the  Lily  and  the  Totum.     X^.  Y..  1854. 
S.  Smiles,  The  Huguenots  in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  X'antes. 

X.  Y.,  1874. 
The  Huguenots;  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Institutes  in  England  and  Ire- 
land; with  an  Appendix  Relative  to  the  Huguenots  in  America.     X^  Y.,  1868. 
C.  Weiss,  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees,  from  the  Revocation  of  the 

Edict  of  Xantes  to  our  own  Days.     2  vols.     N.  Y.,  1854. 
H.  White,  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     Preceded  by  a  History  of  the  Religious 

Wars  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX.     X.  Y.,  1868. 
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Gerrutiny : 
A.  R.  Pennington,  God  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  England, 

and  in  the  Preparations  for  it.     Lond.,  1 8*5 it. 
J.  Scott,  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Reformation.     2  vols.     N.  Y.,  1833. 

Holland : 
W.  C.  Martyn,  The  Dutch  Reformation :  a  History  of  the  Struggle  in  the  Netherlands 

for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.     N.  Y.,  1868. 
J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     N.  Y.,  1879. 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands  ;  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the 

Twelve  Years'  Truce,  1609.     4  vols.     N.  Y.,  1879. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barnevelff,  Advocate  of  Holland.     With  a  View 

of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Movements  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War.     2  vols.     N.  Y., 

1879. 

Italy : 

W.  R.  Clark,  Savonarola:  his  Life  and  Times.     Lond.,  1878. 

W.  Dinwiddle,  Times  before  the  Reformation,  with  an  Account  of  Fra  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola, the  Friar  of  Florence.     N.  Y.,  1880. 

T.  M'Crie,  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury; with  a  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Grisons.     Phila.,  18ii6. 

^^'.  H.  Rule,  Savonarola ;  with  Events  of  the  Reign  of  Pope  Alexander  YI.     Lond.,  1855. 

Jerome  Savonarola,  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes 
and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  0.  T.  Hill.     Lond.,  1868. 

C.  Strack,  Renata  of  Este,  a  Chapter  from  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
and  Italy.     Translated  by  Catherine  E.  Hurst.     Cincinnati,  1873. 

P.  Yilari,  The  History  of  Girolamo  Savonarola,  and  of  his  Times.  Translated  from 
the  Italian,  by  Leonard  Horner.     Lond.,  1863. 

M.  Young,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Aonio  Paleario;  or,  A  History  of  the  Italian  Refor- 
mation in  the  Sixteenth  Century.     2  vols.     Lond.,  18()0. 

Scotland  : 
G.  Cook,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.     2d  ed.,  3  vols.     Lond.,  1810. 
W.  M.  Hctherington,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Introduction  of 

Christianity  to  the  Period  of  the  Disruption,  18t3.     7tli  ed.,  2  vols.     Kdiiib.,  18.^2. 
R.  Keith,   History  of  Affairs  in  Cluirrli   and   State  in   Scotland,   lioni   1.-.2T  to  ir.68. 

3  vols.     Lond.,  184-l-.')(i. 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     N.  Y.,  1872. 
The  Tercentenary  Rook,  Comiucmorative  of  the  Comjiletion  of  the  Life  and  Work  of 

John  Knox,  of  the  Huguenot  Martyrs  of  France,  and  the  Establishment  of  Pres- 

bytery  in  England.     Phila.,  1873. 

Spain 
G.  Borrow,  The  Bible  in  Spain.     3  vols.     Lond.,  1843. 

E.  Charles,  The  Martyrs  of  Spain  and  the  Liberators  of  Holland.     Lond.,  1S61. 
T.  M'Crie,  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Refoiination  in  Spain  in 

the  Sixteenth  Century.     Edinh.,  1S2'.'. 
W.  H.  Prescott,  History  of  the  Reign  ot  I'lniip  II.     H  vols.      Boston.  1S55. 

Switzerland : 
Christoffel,  R.  Zwin'rli ;  or,  the  Rise  of  the  Kel'ormation  in  Switzerland.    A  Life  of  the 
Reformer,  with  Notices  of  ids  Times  and  Contemporaries.     Edhib.,  1860. 
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V. 

MODERN    PERIOD. 

John  H.  Blunt,  A  Key  to  the  Knowledf^e  of  Church  History  (Modern).     Lond.,  1872. 
Etienne  Chastel,  Christianity  in  the  Nineteentli  Century.    A  Religious  and  Philosophic 

Survey  of  the  Immediate  Past,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.     Translated  bj 

J.  R.  Beard.     Lond.,  1874. 
Henry  Stebbiug,  History  of  the  Christian  Church.     2  vols.     Lond.,  1850. 

SECTION  xin. 

AUXILIARY    SCIENCES. 

The  auxiliaries  to  Church  History  are: 
I.  Material. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  the  world,  more  par- 
ticularly as  connected  with  the  general  history  of  religion ;  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences ;  and  of  art,  especially  Christian  art. 

2.  The  Geography  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  Chronology  of  the  Church. 
II.  Instrumental. 

1.  Acquaintance  with  the  languages  necessary  for  the  study  of 
sources.     This  is  Ecclesiastical  Philology. 

2.  The  antiquarian  skill  needed  forjudging  of  the  value  of  sources, 
monuments,  and  documents.     This  we  call  Church  Di])lomatics. 

GENERAL    HISTORY. 

The  importance  of  familiarity  with  the  general  history  of 
the  Avorld  will  be  apparent  Avithout  discussion.  Not  only  does 
•  cliurch  liistory,  as  an  integral  pai"t  of  the  history  of  the  Avorld  and 
the  human  race,  assume  the  latter,  hut  the  two  often  intimate  reia- 
pass  over  into  each  other  to  some  extent,  as,  for  in-  a\°rnd^ fhurch 
stance,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence,  in  this  special  field,  history, 
non-theological  and  tlieological  writers  find  a  common  ground.' 
Kor  may  we  forget  that  the  history  of  Christianity,  which  certainly 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  history  of  the  Clmrch,  covers  a 
larger  surface  than  church  history  itself.  To  oppose  the  history  of 
tlie  world  to  the  latter,  as  being  merely  profane  history,  would  be 
to  commit  serious  error.  "This  is  a  mode  of  judging,"  says  Rothe, 
"  in  connexion  with  which  the  Christian  element  in  history  will  iri- 
evitably  appear  to  become  more  and  more  exhausted  as  time  goes 

'  We  cite,  in  illustration,  Rauiner's  Gesch.  d.  Hohen?taufen,  and  similar  works. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  general  history  is  taiien  for  granted.  Comp. 
Gieseler,  Church  History,  vol.  i,  p.  19,  notes. 
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on,  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  worki  becomes  the  liistory  of 
the  self-effected  dissohition  of  Christianity,  according  to  a  view 
that  has  now  become  })opular."  ' 

Nor  may  the  ecclesiastical  historian  disregard  the  history  of  other 
religions,  among  Avhich  the  history  of  the  Israelites  is  most  nearly 
related  to  Christianity,  so  that  Old  Testament  history  becomes  at 
this  point  an  auxiliary  to  church  history.  Not  only  did  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  early  Church  grow  out  of  the  later  organization  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  but  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  presents  to 
view,  in  certain  aspects,  a  repetition  of  Israelitish  history,  such  as 
the  hierarchy,  the  temple  service,  the  Levitical  institution,  the  unify- 
ing of  Church  and  State,  intolerance,  and  tiie  parallel  between  David 
Mohammedan-  ^^^^  Charlemagne.  The  history  of  Mohammedanism  is 
is"i-  important  for  a  proper  conception  of  the  Spanish,  and 

also  of  the  Greek  and  later  Oriental,  churches,  as  well  as  for  the 
Crusades.  But  Hellenism  and  Paganism  should  also  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  church  historian.  For  the  peculiarities  of  Christi- 
anity, whose  historical  development  he  is  to  describe,  can  only  be 
recognized  by  contrast  with  non-Christian  institutions.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Christianity  in  universal  history  cannot  be  scientifically  un- 
Needofknowi-   derstood  without  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  world 

edge  of  the  an-   ^^^^^  ^^^  religions.     Nor  docs  the  fact  that  the  delinea- 

cient  world  and  '^ 

its  faiths.  tion  of  church  history  in  general  will   connect   itself 

with  descrij)tions  of  the  religious  state  of  the  ancient  world,  consti- 
tute the  only  important  feature.  For  the  missionary  history  of 
every  country  will  always  embrace  the  two  leading  elements  of  a 
description  of  what  previously  existed,  and  a  statement  of  what 
subsequently  took  its  place.  The  material  for  religious  history 
will,  consecjuently,  increase  in  quantity  in  ])roportion  as  the  contin- 
ued expansion  of  Christianity  provides  a  constant  supply  of  new 
material  for  church  history. 
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Seelye.     N.  Y.,  1856. 
K.  Fortlage,  genetisehe  Ge-schlclite  der  Piiilosophie  seit  Kant.     L\yi.,  185li. 
K.  Fischer,  Gesehichte  der  neueren  Philosophic.    Mannh.  (Ileidelb.),  1854-77.    6  vols. 

(I,  1  in  3d  ed.,  Miinch.,  1878;  I-IV,  in  2d  ed.,  Heidelb.,  1865.) 

E.  Zeller,  die  Philosophie  der  Griechen.     Tiib.,  1844-52.     3  vols.     (Vol.  I,  in  4th  ed. 

Lpz.,  1877;  H,  in  3d  ed.,  1875-79;  III,  in  2d  ed.,  1865.) 

Gesch.  der  deut.schen  Philos.  seit  Leibnitz.     (1873.)     2d  ed.,  Miinch.,  1875. 

L.  Xoack,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie  in  gedriingter  Uebersicht.     Wcim.,  1853. 

L.  Striimpell,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie  der  (iriechen.     Lpz.,  1854-61.     2  vols. 

*F.  Ueberweg,  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Philos.  von  Thales  bis  auf  die  Gegegenwart. 

3  vols.     Berl.,  1863-66.     Vols.  I,  II,  5th  ed.  by  M.  Heinze,  1876  f . ;   III,  4th  ed. 

by  Rcicke,  1875.     American  ed.  by  H.  B.  Smith  and  President  Porter  (of  Yale). 
J.  G."  Erdmann,  Grundriss  d.  Gesch.  der  Philos.    2  vols.    Berl..  1876.     3d  ed.,  1878. 

F.  Schmidt,  Grundr.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Phil,  von  Thales  bis  Schopenhauer.     Erl.,  1867. 

E.  Hermann,  Gesehichte  der  Phil,  in  pragmatischer  Behandlung.     Lpz.,  1867. 

*J.  H.  Scholten,  Gesch.    der  Religion    u.    Phil.    From  the  Dutch  by  Redepenning. 

Elberf.,  1S68. 
Du    Bois-Reymond,  iiber   die    Grenzcn    des    Naturerkennens.     Lpz.,  1872.     4th  ed., 

1876. 
-|-Stockl,  Lehrb.  der  Gesch.  der  Philo.s.     4th  ed.     Mainz,  1876. 

F.  Harms,  die  Philosophie  seit  Kant.     Berl.,  1876. 

R.  Eucken,  Gesch.  u.  Kritik  der  Grundbegriffe  der  Gegenwart.     Lpz.,  1878. 

*F.  A.  Lange,  Gesch.  des  Materialismus.     Iserl.,  1866.     3d  ed.,  1876  f.     2  vols. 

L.  Noack,  philosophie-geschichtl.  Lexikon.     Lpz.,  1878  fP. 

Later  treatises  on  Logic:  Drobisch  (4th  ed.,  Lpz.,  1875),  Sigwart  (Tiib.,  1873-78. 
2  vols.),  Ueberweg  (4th  ed.,  Bonn,  1874),  J.  Stuart  Mill  (7th  ed..  Loud.,  1868. 
2  parts).  On  Psychology:  J.  H.  Lichte,  (Lpz.,  1872  f.,  2  parts),  Erdmann,  (Grun- 
driss, 5th  ed.,  Lpz.,  1873;  psycholog.  Briefe,  5th  ed.,  Lpz..  1875),  Hartsen,  Berl., 
1874),  Fr.  Brentano  (1st  vol.,  Lpz.,  1874),  Beneke  (4th  ed.,  Berl,  1877). 

The  history  of  other  sciences,  with  the  whole  of  the  history  of 
Uterature  and  culture,  also  belongs  within  the  Church  historian's 
circle  of  knowledge,  and  should  not  be  disregarded  by  him.  Church 
history  often  derives  assistance  from  the  history  of  jurisprudence, 
of  commerce,  of  war,  and  of  medicine.  A  specially  important  aid, 
however,  is  found  in  the  history  of  Christian  art  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  culture.  Compare  Arclueology  and 
Lituro-ies. 
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GERMAN   AND   FRENCH. 

1.  History  ok  Culture  and  Literature. 

G.  F.  Kolb,  Gesch.  der  Menschheit  und  der  Cultur.     Pforzh.,  1843.     2d  ed.,  1872. 

G.  Kleiuni,  allgeineiTie  Culturgt-scli.  der  Menschheit.     Lpz.,  1840-52.     10  vols. 

W.  Wachsmutli,  allgeni.  Cidtuigeschichte.     Lpz.,  185i)-52.     3  vols. 

n.  Riickert,  Culturgcscliichtc  des  deutsehen  Volkes  in  der  Zeit  des  Uebergangs  aus 
deni  Ileidenthum  in  das  Christenthiun.     Lpz.,  1853  f.     2  vols. 

G.  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutsehen  Vergangeuheit.     Lpz.,  1859.     4  vols. 

*J.  Burckhardt,  die  Cultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien.  Basel,  186u.  (Comp.  espe- 
cially the  (jtli  section.)     2d  ed.  by  L.  Geiger.     Berl.,  187V. 

*M.  Carriere,  die  Kunst  im  Zusanimenhang  der  Culturenwickelung  und  die  Ideale 
der  Menschheit.     Lpz.,  1863-73.     5  vols.     3d  ed.  of  vols.  1  and  2,  1877. 

J.  J.  Honueger,  Grundsteine  einer  allgemeinen  Culturgesclnchte  der  neuesten  Zeit. 
Lpz.,  1868-74.  5  vols.  Idem:  Liter,  u.  Cultur  des  19.  Jahrh.  2d  ed.,  Lpz., 
1879. 

0.  Henne  am  Rhyn,  Kulturgesch.  der  neueren  Zeit.     Lpz.,  1870-72.     3  vols. 

F.  V.  Ilelhvald,  Culturge.^^ch.  in  ihrer  natiirl.  Entw.     Augsb.,  1874.     2d  ed.,  1876. 

H.  Rau,  kuiturgeschichtl.  Vorlesungen.     Wiesb.,  1875. 

F.  Lenorraant,  die  Anfiinge  der  Cultur.     (From  the  French.)     .Jena,  1875.     2  vols. 
A.  v.  Cremer,  die  Culturgesch.  des  Orients  unter  den  Chalifen.     1st  vol.  Wien,  1876. 
J.  Scherr,  deutsche  Kuitur-  und  Sittengescli.     Lpz.,  1853.     7th  ed.,  1879. 

Germania.     2  Jahrtausende  deutsehen  Lcbens.     Stuttg.,  1876  ff. 

R.  Calinich,  aus  d.  16.  Jahrh.     Culturgeschichtl.  Skizzen.     Hamb.,  1876. 
C.  Griin,  Culturgesch.  des  17.  Jahrh.     1st  vol.     Lpz.,  1880. 
A.  von  Eye,  Atlas  der  Culturgesch.     Lpz.,  1875. 

J.  G.  T.  Grasse,  Lelirb.  einer  allgeni.  Literargesch.     Lpz.,  1837-59.     4  vols. 
W.  Wackernagcl,  Gesch.  der  deutsdien  Literatur.     Basel,   1848-56.     2d  ed.,  by  E. 
Martin,  1877  ff. 

G.  Gervinus,  Gesch.  der  deutsehen  Dichtung.     6th  ed.     L])/..,  1871  ff.     5  vols. 

H.  Gelzer,  die  neuere  deutsche  National-Liter,  nach  ihren  ethischen  u.  religioson  Ge- 

isichtspunkten.     Lpz.,  1847-49.     2  vols.     1st  vol.,  3d  ed.,  1858. 
A.  F.  C.  Vilmar,  Gesch.  der  deutsehen  National-Literatur.     19th  ed.     Marb.,  1879. 
A.  Koberstein,  Grundriss  der  (Jesch.  der  deutsehen  National-Literatur.    5th  ed.     Lpz., 

1872  ff      5  vols. 
H.  Kurz,  Gesch.  der  deutsehen  Literatur  niit  Proben  aus  den  AVerkeii  der  vorziiglicik 

sten  Schriftsteller.     Lpz.,  1851  ff.     3  vols.     7th  ed.,  1876  f.     4  vols. 
K.  Goedeke,  Grundriss  zur  Gesch.  der  deutsclien  Dichtung.     Dre.sd.,  1859  ff.     3  vols. 
H.  J.  T.  Hettner,    Literaturgesch.   des    18.   Jahrh.     Braunschw.,    1856-70.     6   vols. 

(Deutsdie  Liter.     3<1  ed.,  1879.    4  vols.) 
f  G.  Brugier.  Gesch.  der  deutsehen  Nationaiiit.     4th  ed.     Fieih.,  1874. 
W.  Ilahn,  Gesch.  der  poet.  Liter,  der  Deutsdien.     8tli  ed.     Berl.,  1877. 
J.  Scherr,  allgem.  Gesch.  der  liiter.      5th  ed.     Stuttg.,  1875.     2  vols. 
R.  Gottschall,  die  deutsche  Nationaiiit.  des  19.  Jahrli.     4th  ed.      Lpz.,  1875.     4  vols. 
J.  Ililk'brand,  die  Deutsche  Nationaiiit.  ini  18.  \i.  19.  Jahrh.     3(1  ed.     Gotha,  1875. 

3  vols. 
G.  Brandes,  die  IlauiJStrilniungen  der  Liter,  des   I'.t.  Jahrh.     From  the  Danish  by  A. 

Strodtmann.     Berl.,  1872-76.     4  vols. 
R.  Kiinig,  deutsche  Literaturgesch.     Hielef.,  u.  Lpz.,  1879.' 

"  Other  writings,  by  Barlliel,  Biictuier,  Welier,  WniiT,  etc. 
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2.   Ilisroitv  ()>■  Akt. 
J.  C.W.  Augusti,  Bcitriige zur  cluLstl.  Kuiistj;e.<cliiilite u.  Liturgik.  Lpz.,  1841-46.  2  vols, 
f  J.  U.  K.  V.  Wesseiibcrg,  die  chrit^tl.  Hilder.     Constuiiz,  1827.     2  vol.s.     New  od.     St. 

Giillcn,  1845. 
C.  J.  V.  Bunsen,  die   Basiliken   des   I'liri.-tl.   Koms.      Muinlicn,    184:5.     (Text  lor  the 

copper  plates  by  Guten;<oiin  and  Kiia|i|>.) 

F.  Kugler,  Ilaudbuch  der  Geseh.  der  Malurei  von  Constant,  d.  <av.  bis  aui'  die  neuere 

Zeit.     Berl.,  1837.     3d  ed.,  Lpz.,  18G7.     3  vols.     English  ed.,  by  Eastlake,  Head, 

and  Waagen.     3  vols.     Lond.,  1854-tiO. 
llandbuch  der  Kunstgeschichte.     Stuttg.,    1841   f.     5th  ed.,  by  Liibke,   1872. 

Dazu :    Atlas,  Denkmaler  der  Kunst,  etc.,  l)y  E.  (Juhl  and  J.  Casper.     Stuttg., 

1845  ff.     2  vols.     3d  ed.,  by  Liibke  u.  v.  Lutzow,  1874  if. 
C.  Schnaase,  Gesch.   der   Ijildeiiden   Klmste.     Diisseld.,   1843-01.     7  vols.     2d  ed., 

1866-79.     8  vols. 

G.  Kinkel,  Gesih.  der  bildenden  Kiinste  bei  den  christl.  Volkern.     Bonn,  1845. 

*H.  Utte,   IIandl)uch  der  kirehlicheu   Kunstarchilologie  des  deutscheu  Mittelalters. 
Xordh.,  1842.     4th  ed.,  Lpz.,  1863-68. 

F.  Piper,  Mythologie  u.  Synibolik  der  christl.  Kunst.     Weim.,  1847-51.     2  parts. 

W.  Liibke,  Vorschule  zum  Studium  der  kirchl.  Kunst  des  deutschen   Mittelalters. 

Dortm.,  1852.    6th  ed.,  Lpz.,  1874.    The  same,  Gesch.  der  Architektur.    Lpz.,  1855. 

4th  ed.,  1870;  Grundr.  der  Kunstgesch.     Stuttg.,   1860.     8th  ed.,  1879.     2  vols. 

English  ed.,  by  Wheatley.     Lond.,  1870. 
f  G.  M.  Dursch,  Aesthetik  der  christl.  bildeuden  Kunst  des  Mittelalters  in  Deutsch- 

land.     Tiib.,  1854. 
•f  J.  Kreuser,    Kolner  J)ombriefe   oder    Beitriige    zur  altchristl.   Kirchenbaukunst. 

Berl.,  1844. 
der  christliche  Kirchenbau ;  seine  Geschichte,  Synibolik,  etc.     Bonn,  1851.     3 

vols.     Vol  1  in  2d  ed.    Regensb.,  I860. 
A.  H.  Springer,  die  Baukunst  des  christl.  Mittelalters.     Bonn,  1854. 
A.  Keichensperger,  Fingerzeige  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  kirchlichen  Kunst.     Lpz.,  1854. 
E.  Forster,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kunst.     Lpz.,  1851-60.     5  vols. 

Denkinale  deutscher  Baukunst,  Bildnerei  u.  Malerei.     Lpz.,  1853-68.     12  vols. 

II.  G.  llotho,  Geschichte  der  christl.  Malerei.     Berl.,  1867. 

M.  Carriere,  Aesthetik.     2d  ed.     Lpz.,  1873.     2  vols. 

Bethmann-Holhveg,  Christenth.  u.  bild.  Kunst.     Bonn,  1875. 

K.  Garrucci,  storia  dell'  arte  cristiana  nei  prinii  8  secoli  della  chiesa.    Prato,  1875-79. 

5  vols. 
C.  B.  Stark,  Handbuch  der  Archiiologie  der  Kunst.     Lpz.,  1878. 

G.  Portig,  Relig.  u.  Kunst  in  ihrcin  gegenseit.  Verhiiltniss.     Iserl.,  1879  f.     2  parts. 
Th.  Seeniann,  Gesch.  der  bild.  Kunst.     Jena,  1879.     2  parts. 

Periodicals  for  Christian  Art: 
Christliches  Kunstblatt,  founded  by  C.  Griineisen  and  others,  now  pub.  by  Merz  u. 
Pfannschmidt.     Stuttg.,  1858  ff.     (Yearly,  12  Xos.)      Organ  for  Christian  Art, 
pub.  by  J.  van  Endert.     Koln,  1851  f. 

Biographical : 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  histoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  des  plus  celebres  architectes. 

Par.,  1830.     3  vols.     Deutsch,  Darmst.,  1831.     2  vols.i 
J.  Meyer,  allgem.  Kiinstlerlexicon.     (2d  ed.  of  Naglers  K.  lex.).     Lpz.,  1870  ss. 

'  The  special  literature  Is  elaborately  and  accurately  given  in  Otte's  work.    Compare  also 
Litur^nes. 
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ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 

1.  Culture  and  Literature. 

H.  T.  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England.    3  vols.     New  ed.,  Lend.,  1818. 
J.  W.  Draper,  A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.     Revised  ed. 
2  vols.     N.  Y.,  187(). 

F.  Guizot,  The  History  of  Civilization  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em])ire  to  the 

French  Revolution.     Translated  by  William  Ilazlitt.     4  vols.     N.  Y.,  1859. 
AV.  A.  Mackinnon,  History  of  Civilization.     2  vols.     Lond.,  1846. 

2.  Architecture  and  Art. 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival.     Lend.,  1872. 

C  E.  Norton,  Historical  Studies  of  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Venice, 
Siena,  Florence.     N.  Y.,  1880. 

G.  A.  Poole,  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  England.     Lond.,  1848. 

G.  G.  Scott,  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  English  Church  Architecture  Prior  to  the 

Separation  of  England  from  the  Roman  Obedience.     Lond.,  1881. 
Sir  G.  Scott,  Lectures  on  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Mediaeval  Architecture.     Illus 

trated.     2  vols.     Lond.,  1879. 
E.  Sharpe,  Seven  Periods  of  English  Architectuie.     Lond.,  1871. 
C.  E.  Clement,  A  Handbook  of  Legendary  and  Mythological  Art.     N.  Y.,  1872. 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and  their  Works.     f>th  ed.     N.  Y., 

1881. 
Mrs.  A.  Jameson,  The  History  of  our  Lord  as  Exemplified  in  Works  of  Art ;  with 

that  of  his  Types :  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other  Persons  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments.     2  vols.    New  ed.    Lond.,  1872. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    New  ed.    Lond.,  1 879. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    New  ed.    2  vols.    Lond.,  1879. 

Ecclesiastical  gcograjjliy  differs  from  ])olitical  in  the  fact  that 
■countries  are  divided  up  according  to  their  ecclesiastical  relations. 
The  Christian  countries  are  separated  from  the  non-Christian ;  and, 
within  the  limits  of  the  former,  the  denominational  are  distinguished 
from  the  unconfessional  by  boundaries,  while  the  territory  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  ecclesiastical  organization  is  further 
subdivided  into  the  politico-ecclesiastical  sections  covered  by  patri- 
archates, dioceses,  i)arishes,  and  other  subdivisions.  The  places  are 
topogra])hically  distinguished — with  all  of  which  the  remarkable 
facts  in  Church  history  stand  connected.  In  studies  we  must  con- 
nect geographical  ciiarts  with  historical  tables.  It  is  also  proper  to 
adduce  ecclesiastical  statistics  in  comiexion  with  the  geography. 
But  the  former,  considered  as  the  science  of  ('cclcsiasticai  condi- 
tions, is  rather  a  ]tr()dii((  oT  Church  history  than  an  au.xiliary  sci- 
ence.' The  aggregate  resulting  from  the  past  is  re)»resented  in  the 
]n-eseiit.      We  may  name  llic  i'ollowing  as  important  woi-ks: 

'Older  works  by  Clericus,  Spanheim,  Hingliani,  and  ntiit-rs;  sec  (Jiesi'ler  (Amer. 
ed.).  vol.  i,  pp.  It),  17.  The  works  of  Stiiudlin,  Wiggcrs,  and  Wiltsch  •  see  i.nder 
Statistics. 
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Atla.*  antiqims  saoer,  ecclesiastic-iis  ct  profuiiis,  colleetus  ex  tafmli.s  geographieis  Xic. 
yainsonis.  Talmlas  einemlavit  J.  ('lericus.     Aiiist.,  17"")  .vy. 

A.  W.  Moi'ller,  Hierograpliie,  vide  sii|)ra  under  Tables. 

.1.  E.  T.  Wiltscli,  Atlas  sacer  s.  ecclesiasticus.  Gotlia,  184o  sq.  English  ed.,  trans- 
lated by  John  Leitili.    i  vols.    Lond.,  18o9. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  chronology  is  identified  \vith  chronology  in  gen- 
eral. The  different  eras  are  of  special  importance.  The  following 
are  the  best  works  in  this  department : 

.1.  Ch.  Gatterer,  Abriss  d.  chronologie.     Gott.,  1777. 

J.    Ideler,   Handbiich  der  chronologie.     2  vols.     Berl.,   1825,  1826.     Lehrbuch  do., 

1831. 
Y.  Piper,  Kirchenrociinnng.     Berl.,  1841—44. 
*Brinkniann,  Prakt.  llandb.  d.  histor.  Chronologie.     Lpz.,  184.3. 
F.  V.  Sohmiiger,  Grundriss  d.  christl.  Zeit-  u.  Festrechnung.     Halle,  1854. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  Ecclesiastical  Chronology.     Lond.,  1848. 

II.  1.  Ecclesiastical  philology.  This  is  generally  understood  to 
designate  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  Greek  and  Latin,  and  it  is 
upon  this  soil  that  the  language  of  the  Church  has  actually  secured 
its  chief  development  in  the  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  ideas. 
But,  in  reality,  the  language  of  every  people  to  whom  the  Gospel 
has  forced  its  way — and  it  is  destined  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the 
tongues  of  the  earth — is  within  the  range  of  ecclesiastical  philology. 
This  applies  to  the  different  Oriental  languages,  the  speech  of  the 
Occident  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  modern  tongues  of 
Europe  and  other  lands.  To  trace  the  ecclesiastical  language  of 
Germany  through  its  development  by  the  mystics,  Luther,  the  piet- 
ists, and  the  influence  of  modern  philosophy,  would  prove  a  serious 
task.  Much  remains  to  be  done  with  reference  to  the  etymology 
of  German  ecclesiastical  terms.     The  best  authorities  are : 

J.  Cp.  Suicer,  Thesaurus  ecclesiasticus  e  Patribus  graecis  (1682).     2d  ed.     Amstel., 

1728.     2  vols.  f. 
C  du  Fresne  (du  Cange),   Glossarium  ad  scriptores  mediae  et  infimae  Graecitatis. 

Lugd.,  1688.     2  vols.  f. 
Glossarium  ad  scriptores  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis  (1678);   ed.  nova  opera 

et  stud.  Monachor.  ord.  S.  Benedicti.     Par.,  1733-.36.     6  vols.  f.     New  ed.,  by  G. 

Henschel.     Par.,  1840  ff.     7  vols.  4. 
P.  Carpentier,  Glossarium  novum  ad  scriptores  medii  acvi  cum  latinos  turn  gallicos. 

Par.,  1766.     4  vols.  4. 
(J.  C.  Adelung)  Glossarium  manuale  ad  scriptores  mediae  et  infimae    Latinitatis. 

Halle,  1772-84.     6  vols. 
*G.  Hoffmann,  Gesch.  des  Kirchenlateins.     1st  vol.,  Ist  part.     Bresl.,  1879. 
Compare  also  C.  L.  Bauer,  Glossaiium  Theodoreteum  to  Schultz's  edition  of  Theodoret 

(Halle,  1775);  Index  Latinitatis  Tertullianeae  (by  Schiitz  and  Windorff)  to  Sem- 

ler's  edition  of  Tertullian  (Halle,  1776),  and  the  important  Indices  to  the  larger 

and  smaller  editions  of  the  same  church  Father  bv  Ohler  (Lpz.,  1853  f.). 
23 
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H.   Rilnsch,  Ttala  und  Yulgata.     Das  Sprachidiom  dor  urchristliohen  Itala  und  der 

katliolischen  Vulj^ata  unter  Beriic-ksiohtigung  dcr  roniischeu  Yolkssprache  durch 

Ik'ispiele  erlaiitert.     Marb.  (Lpz.),  If^''^-     2d  ed.,  1875. 
J.   G.   Scherz,   (ilossarium   germank'uiu   inedii   aevi  ed.   Obcrlin.     Argent.,    1V81-84. 

2  vols.  f. 
E.  G.  Graff,  althochdeutscher  Spraohschatz.     Berl.,  1834^6.     (J  vols. 
J.  A.  Schmeller,  bayorisches  'Wiirterbm'h.     Stuttg.,  1827-37.    4  vols.     2d  ed.,  edit. 

by  Fronimanu.     iliinch.,  1872  ff.    2  vols. 
W.  Wackernagel,  altdcutsches  Handwiirterb.     Basel,  1861. 
*J.  and  W.  Grimm,  deutsches  Wcirterbuch.     Lpz.,  1854  ff.     Continued  Ijy  Heyne, 

Hildebrand,  and  Weigand ;  completed  to  the  letters  A-F.  H-K. 
*F.    C.    Diez,    etymolog.    Worterb.    der    roman.    Sprachen.      Bonn,    1855.    «3d   ed., 

1874. 
A.  von  Raumer,  die  Einwii'kung  des  Christenthums  auf  die  altlioi'lulentsclH'  Spraolie. 

Stuttg.,  1845. 

2.  Diplomatics  is  the  science  of  dij)lomas,  i.  e.,  of  original  docu- 
ments (bulls,  briefs,  letters  of  institution  or  foundation,  patents, 
etc.),  with  which  numismatics,  heraldry,  and  sphragistics  are  to  be 
combined.     We  may  cite  as  the  best  late  work: 

W.  Wattenbach,  Das  Schriftwesen  im  Mittelalter  (Lpz.,  1871.  2d  ed.,  1877).  On 
the  general  works  of  Mabillon  (2d  ed.,  Par.,  1704),  Gathrer,  Schoenemann,  see 
Gieseler,  vol.  i,  p.  20. 

SECTION  XIV. 
SEPARATE    BRANCHES    OK    HISTORICAL    THEOLOGY. 

It  is  possible  to  separate  special  divisions  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
from  the  whole  field  included  within  the  range  of  Church  history, 
and  consider  them  in  their  separate  development.  In  this  regard 
the  history  of  the  system  of  Christian  teaching  comes  most  promi- 
nently into  notice  under  the  name  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  and 
as  endowed  with  a  measure  of  independence.  The  next  place  is 
held  by  Patristics  and  Ecclesiastical  Symbolics,  and  upon  these  fol- 
lows the  history  of  Avorship  and  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  Church, 
under  the  name  of  Arclueology.  The  latter  constitutes  the  his- 
torical basis  of  practical  theology,  the  others  of  dogmatic 

The  possibility  of  acconliug  a  special  treatnu'ut  to  j)r('('is(']y  these 
branclu'S  is  not  the  result  of  accident.  Dogma,  constitution,  and 
worship  are  the  princi]>al  elements  in  the  life  of  the  CIhu-cIl  The 
territorial  expansion  of  Christianity  and  its  persecutions  constitutes 
the  trunk  fron\  which  these  branches  rise.  It  is,  of  course,  possi- 
ble to  consider  the  trunk  itself  alone.  But  it  would  lesult  in  fur- 
nishing but  a  barren  ])icture  so  long  as  we  look  only  to  territorial 
extension  and  limitations.  The  History  of  Missions  lias,  likewise, 
received  scjjiiratc  treatment,     lint  this  will,  whenever  it  is  treated 
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forcibly,  itself  expand  into  Church  history  in  its  earliest  periods, 
inasmuch  as  the  object  must  be  to  show  how  Chris-  History  of  mis- 
tianity  was  extended,  what  doctrines  it  taught,  wliat  sions. 
customs  and  manners  it  introduced,  and  what  fruits  it  has  pro- 
duced." Or,  it  may  be  compressed  into  a  monograph  on  the  life 
of  some  distinguished  herald  of  the  faith.'  It  is  only  to  recent 
Histories  of  Missions  that  the  name  can  be  applied  with  propriety, 
and  here,  if  regard  be  had  chiefly  to  the  im]»ulse  of  missionary 
effort,  it  coincides  with  the  history  of  Christian  life  and  work,  such 
as  the  founding  of  missionary  societies,  or,  where  the  attention  is 
directed  i)rincipally  to  results,  it  leads  immediately  into  Statistics. 

The  History  of  ^Missions  has  the  same  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  future  missionary  that  is  exercised  by  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  home  Church  upon  him  Avho  designs  to  labour  Avithin  its 
limits.  Its  special  treatment  should  be  appropriate  for  his  needs. 
In  proportion  as  the  Church  itself  enlarges  its  share  .in  missionary 
effort  will  every  theologian  be  obliged  to  pursue  this  Ijraneh  of 
Church  history,  to  the  extent  necessary  for  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  and  for  imparting  animation  to  the 
l)icture  in  which  that  whole  is  described.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  branches  mentioned  above,  which,  bending  out- 
ward from  the  trunk  of  the  history,  became  immediately  inter- 
woven with  the  growth  of  other  fields,  such  as  the  dogmatic  and 
the  practical.  In  this  instance  we  obtain,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
History  of  Doctrines,  and,  on  the  other,  Archfeologj-,  with  this  soli- 
tary distinction — that  the  history  of  doctrines  has  assumed  more  of 
the  form  of  a  distinct  science  than  is  the  case  with  archa'ology. 
This  we  shall  show  hereafter. 

In  addition  to  dogma,  constitution,  and  worship.  Christian  ethics 
might  receive  attention  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  both  the  finistian  Eth- 
Ilistory  of  Christian  Morality  itself  and  that  of  Chris-  '<'*• 
tian  Ethics,  as  a  science,  have  received  sepnrate  treatment.  Prop- 
erly considered,  the  latter  should  constitute  the  parallel  to  the  His- 
tory of  Doctrines,  or,  rather,  should  grow  out  of  a  living  treatment 
of  this  branch.  The  former  ap))ears  to  the  best  advantage  as  the 
blossom  of  Church  history  itself,  and  it  is  still  a  serious  question 
whether  it  be  advisable  to  separate  it  from  the  parent  stem.  The 
most  vital  view  of  Christian  morality  is  obtained  from  the  study 
of  monographs  and   of   archseology,  especially  when  the  latter  is 

'  This  is  the  case  in  Blumliardt's  Missionsgesehichte  and  Tzschirner's  Fall  des  Hei- 
denthums. 

'^  The  "  Lives  "  of  Columba,  Gallus,  Boniface,  Ansgar,  Otto  v.  Bamberg.  Comp  the 
literature  in  text-books  of  Church  history. 
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made  to  embrace  a  somewhat  extended  field.     On  the  relation  of 
Patristics  and  Symbolics  to  the  History  of  Doctrines,  see  below. 

Still  other  branches  might  be  separated,  but  they  would  possess 
value  only  for  the  ])rofessional  historian.  This  is  true,  es])ecially, 
of  the  careful  tracing  of  such  features  "  as  must  be  included  in  the 
historical  presentation  for  the  sake  of  continuity  alone,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  properly  historical  elements." '  A  com- 
plete history  of  the  po})es,  for  instance,  carried  through  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  or  a  similar  history  of  Church  councils — in  short, 
every  thing  in  connexion  with  which  completeness  requires  that,  in 
addition  to  mattei's  exerting  an  influence  ujion  the  history,  S2)ecial 
attention  be  given  to  names  and  figures,  and  the  like,  can  only  claim 
the  attention  of  such  persons  as  are  called  to  cultivate  historical  sci- 
ence for  its  own  sake.  For  "  nothinjj:  is  more  unfruitful  than  the 
heaping  up  of  historical  knowledge  which  neither  serves  any  prac- 
tical ends  nor  imparts  itself  to  others  through  the  representation." ' 

LITERATURE   OF   MISSIONS. 
German  and  French  Works. 
The  Lettres  edifiantes.    Par.,  1717-76  (in  the  s|)irit  of  Romanism). 
Die   Ilalliseheii    SammUingeii    von    1705-09   (iliin.   Mission)   und    1770-1834   (ostind 

Mission). 
Die  Eiberfelder  Nachriclitcn  von  dor  Ausbreitung  des  reiches  Jesu  Christi  seit  1815. 
Das  Easier  Magazin,  l)y  Bhinihardt  (1817-;i!t)  und  llotlinann,  (new  series  since  1857 

by  Ostertag,  now  Ilessc). 
Der  evang.  Heidenbotc  (Basel,  1827  ff.). 
Der  Missionsfreund  (Rerl.,  1840  ff.). 
Das  Eiberfelder  Missiousblatt  by  Hall  (18:50  IT.). 
Das  Calwer  M.  Hlatt  by  Barth,  now  (iundert;  das  Ilermansburgcr,  by  Pastor  Harms; 

das  der  Briidergemeinde   by  Riiiner;   das   ovaiig.    luther.    ))y  (iraul,  now    llanle- 

land ;  die  Biene  auf  dem  Missionfelde,  by  (Jossner,  and  others,  now  by  Plath. 
Die  Missionsharfe  (Giitcrsloh,   18(50).     G.  AVarneek,   in   der   "Allgem.   Missionszeit- 

sehrift."     Giitersl.,  1874  ff. 
H.  Zschokke,  Dar.stellung  der  gegenw.  Ausbreitung  des  ("hiistenth.  auf  deiu  Erdiiall. 

Aarau,  1819. 
C.  Blumhardt,  Versuch  ciiicr  allg.  .Missidiisgosch.     Basel,  1S28-37.     3  vols. 
J.  H.  Brauer,  Beitriige  zur  (iesehielitc  der  IIei<lenbekolirung.     Altona,  1835  fl".     The 

same:  das  Jlissionswesen  d<'r  evang.  Kirehe.     Hanili.,  1851. 
B.  St.  Steger,  die  prot.  Missionen.    Ilof,  1838-50.    3  small  vols.    New  ed.,  Halle,  1.S57. 
F.  I.iieke,  Missioiisstiidien.     (iiitt.,  1H4I. 

*  Haiidliiichl.  der  Missiiinsgest'h.  und  Missionsgeogra])hie.     3d  ed.     Calw,  1803. 
W.   IlotTinarm,  Missionssfunden.     'id  e.l.     Stuttg.,    ISIH.      Neue  Samml.,   1851.      Eilf 

Jahre  in  der  Mission.     Stuttg.,  1K5:!. 
J.  Wiggers,  Gcseh.  der  evung.  Mission.     Ilaitib.,  is  15  f.     'j  vols. 
K.  C.  G.  Schmidt,  knrzgef.    I-ebeiisliesehreibiingen  der  merUwiirdigsten  evang.   Mis- 

Bionare.     Lpz.,  1K;{0  ff.     s  veils. 

'SclilelcniiarhtT,  B  LO-J.  '^Ibld.     I'.M  .\riiu. 
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R.  Voriiibaum,  ovang.  Missionsgcricliiclito  in  Biographieii.  Elberf.,  1849-I10.  4  vols. 
(Vol.  1  in  -id  ccL,  1859-01.) 

\\b.  O.-itertag,  iilifisiuhtliche  (Jescli.  der  jnotcst.  Missiouoii  von  der  Ileforni.  l)is  zur 
fk'gonwart.     Gotlia,  l!S.">S. 

K.  Faliii,  dif  Entsteliung  de.s  lleidenthinns  uml  die  Aufgahe  der  Hoidenmission.  Bar- 
men, hs.">'.t. 

Fr.  llotl'maiui,  Missionsgeschichten,  with  Preface  by  W.  Hoffmann,  t)  vol.s.  I'ot.sd., 
18.^)7-t)l. 

G.  E.  Burkhardt,  kicine  Mis.sion.sbibliotliek.     Bielef.,  18.J8-C2.     4  vols,  and  Regi.ster. 

Cli.  IL  Kalkar,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Mission  unter  d.  Ileiden.  German  by  A.  Michelsen, 
1st  part.     Giitersl.,  180(1. 

Ilenrion,  allg.  Geschiehte  der  Missionen.  From  the  French  by  Wittniann.  Schaffh , 
1847  ff.  3  vols.  (Compare  also  the  single  missionaiy  accounts  of  Buchanan, 
Heber,  Weitbrecht,  Leupolt  on  India;  Gutzlaff  on  Cliina;  Gobat  on  Abyssinia; 
Gerlach  und  Wangemann  (Gesch.  der  Berl.  M.-gesellsch.  Berl.,  1872-77.  4  vols.) 
on  South  America ;  Ellis  and  Krohn  on  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  Wegener  on  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  the  biographies  of  special  missionaries. 

Wallmann,  Leiden  und  Freuden  rhcinischer  Missionare.     2d  cd.    Ilalle,  1862. 

Von  Besser,  John  Williams,  der  Apostcl  der  Siidsee.    3d  ed.     1863. 
Roman  Catholic : 

f  Wittmann,  die  Herrlichkeit  der  Kirche  in  ihren  Missionen.    Augsb.,  1841. 
On  the  Catholic  Missions  in  China : 

Hue,  le  Christianisme  en  Chine,  en  Tartaric,  et  en  Thibet.     Par.,  18.j7.     2  vols. 
On  Missions  in  India  : 

Franz  Xavicr,  ein  weltgeschichtliches  Missionsbild.     Wiesb.,  1869. 
On  Protestant  Missions  in  India : 

Lechler.     See  above. 

English  and  American  Literature. 

Missions  in  General. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.     Memorial  volume  of  First 

Fifty  Years.     Boston,  1861. 
R.  Anderson,  Foreign  Missions :  their  Relations  and  Claims.     N.  Y.,  1869. 

History  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board.     4  vols.     Boston,  1870-74. 

A.  R.  Bonar,  Incidents  of  Missionary  Enterprise.     Edinb.,  1842. 

W.  B.  Boyce,  Statistics  of  Protestant  Missionary  Societies.     1871-73.     Lond.,  1874. 

Miss  C.  L.  Bright  well,  Romance  of  Modern  Missions.     Lond.,  1870. 

H.  K.  Carroll,  The  World  of  Missions :  the  Societies,  Fields,  Agencies,  and  Successes 

of  Protestant  Missions.     N.  Y.,  1881. 
J.  0.  Choules,  The  Origin  and  History  of  Missions.     2  vols.     Boston,  1842. 
T.  Christlieb,  Protestant  Foreign  Missions.     Translated  by  David  Allen  Read.     X.  Y., 

1880. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett,  Historical  Sketches  of  Woman's  Missionary  Societies.     Boston, 

1879. 
F.  S.  Dobbins,  A  Foreign  Missionary  Manual :   Geogi-aphical,  Synoptical,  Statistical. 

and  Biographical.     Phila.,  18S1. 
D.  Dorchester,  The  Problem  of  Religious  Progress.     X.  Y.,  1881. 
H.  M.  Field,  From  Egypt  to  Japan.     X.  Y.,  1881. 
W.  Gammell,  A  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 

North  America.     6th  ed.     Boston,  1850. 
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General   Conference,  Proceedings  of,  on  Foreign  Missions,  held  in  Mildmay  Pai'k, 

London,  1878.     Lond.,  1879. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey,  Woman's  Medical  Work  in  Foreign  Lands.    Dansville,  N.  Y.,  1881. 
J.  Holmes,   Historical  Sketches  of  the  Missions  of  the   United  Brethren  to   1817. 

Lond.,  1827. 

E.  Hoole,  The  Year  Book  of  Missions.     Lond.,  1847. 

R.  C.  Houghton,  The  Women  of  the  Orient.     Cin.,  1877. 

Jubilee,  The  Missionary:  an  Account  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  at  Philadelphia,  18C4.     N.  Y.,  1865. 

Bishop  C.  Kingsley,  Round  the  World.     2  vols.     Cin.,  1868. 

J.  Kingsmill,  Missions  and  Missionaries.  Historically  Viewed  from  their  Commence- 
ment.    Lond.,  18.53. 

J.  C.  Lowrie.  Missionary  Papers.     N.  Y.,  1881. 

A  Manual  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 

Slates  of  America.     K.  Y.,  1868. 

G.  F.  Maclear,  A  History  of  Christian  Missions  during  the  Middle  Ages.    Camb.,  1863. 

Bishop  Marvin,  To  the  East  by  the  Way  of  the  West.     Nashville,  1879. 

C.  Merivale,  Conversion  of  the  West.     5  vols.     N.  Y.,  1879. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.     N.  Y.,  1865. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations.     N.  Y.,  1866. 

Missions,  Conference  on,  held  in  1860  at  Liverpool.     Lond.,  1860. 

F.  Max  Miiller,  On  Missions,  a  Lecture  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey.    N.  Y.,  1874. 
H.  Newcomb,  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Missions :  containing  a  Comprehensive  View  of  Mis- 
sionary Operations  throughout  the  World.     N.  Y.,  IH'A. 

J.  M.  Reid,  Missions  and  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcojjal  Church. 
2  vols.     N.  Y.,  1879. 

J.  II.  Seelye,  Christian  Missions.     N.  Y.,  1876. 

F.  Smith,  The  Origin  and  History  of  Missions,  Compiled  and  Arranged  from  Authentic 
Documents.     2  vols.     Boston,  1842. 

S.  F.  Smith,  Missionary  Sketches:  a  Concise  Ilistoiy  of  the  Work  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union.     Boston,  1879. 

Bishop  E.  Thomson,  Our  Oriental  Missions.     2  vols.     Cin.,  1871. 

W.  Warren,  These  for  Those:  Our  Indebtedness  to  Missions.     Portland,  1876. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Wheeler,  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  liic  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.     N.  Y.,  1881. 

For  full  Literature  on  the  special  mission  fiekl.s,  see  Hurst's  Bililiotheca  Theologica. 
pp.  179-188. 

SECTIO.N  XV. 
THE  IIISTOKY  ol'  ])(t(THINKS. 
J.  A.  Ernpsti,  Prol.  de  theolopia'  hislnricic  ct  doKinaticii'  conjun^'cniiiP  necessitate.  Lips.,  18.')7, 
and  in  the  Opusc  tlieol..  Lips.,  17!)'^;  L.  Waclilcr.  I)c  llicojojria  ex  liistc.ria  dciK'uialuiii  ciiieu- 
(lunila.  Ulrilcl,  ir!i.'>;  De  Wetie,  Uclitrioii  u.  Tlieolo^rj,.,  section  ^',  p)).  Hi;  I'.l'i;  Cli.  Fr.  Ulw'n, 
AVcrlti  (1.  (  liristl.  DosrincuKcsoiiiclUe,  Lcips.,  isir;  .\U(.nisti,  Wcrtli  der  DotiMiennescli.  in  Tlie- 
olot;.  Uliiltcr  ii,  p.  11  .s(/'/. :  W.  K.  L.  Zi<'^^ler,  Idcen  iiber  d.  Hct^rilT  u.  tl.  Heliantil.  d.  DoRiiien- 
jrcsch.  in  (iahlcr's  Neue.st.  tlieol.  Journal,  ITOH.  II.  p.  .tr.  .s</(/. ;  Tliomaslus,  Aufjzabe  u.  Helmnd- 
hmif  der  Dociiienpe.sh.  in  Harless'  Zeitsclir,  fiir  I'rotestantlsiiuis  3,  2;  *T1).  Kliefotli,  Klnlcit.  In 
d.  Dok'nienKesch.  Ludwii^slust,  IKii);  F.  D.irtriihacli,  MetliiHle  d.  DotfiiienKcsch.  In  StU(L  u.  Krlt., 
ItCi,  No.  4,  pp.  7.5r-K-,'-J  ;  KIluK.  In  lIcrzDK's  i;iicyl<l..  id-  !'•  ••"•<'  •-'/'/• :  ltlls<'lil,  Metliode  der  Hltem 
DoKtnenK<'schlchte  (Jalirbb.  fiir  Deutsche  Tlieolotfle,  1K71,  •..•). 

'J'lic   History    of    Doctrines   is  a   scientific  rcprcsciil.itioii  of   tlic 
gradual  unfolding,  establishing,  and  solUing  of  the  Christian  faith 
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into  a  <lctiiiite  body  of  doctriiu's,  tlie  distribution  of  the  same 
into  its  purtiiMihir  elements,  and  the  transformations  Historyof  doc- 
and  changes  through  which  it  passed  under  tlie  influ-  t'luesdeflut-d. 
ence  of  different  ami  progressive  forms  of  culture.  It  forms  the 
briilLje  between  Historical  and  Systematic  Theology,  and  employs 
Church  history  in  the  character  of  an  auxiliary. 

Christianity  presented  itself  at  the  beginning  with  a  doctrine, 
])ut  not  with  a  system  of  dogmatics.  Its  dogmas  were  compressed 
in  the  triad  tidings  of  a  salvation  which  had  ai)peared  to  men,  and 
its  religious  conceptions  connected  themselves  with  the  figurative 
and  popular  phraseology  of  the  time.  The  need  of  dogmatic  devel- 
opment was  only  gradually  felt.  The  tendency  toward  such  devel- 
opment, which  inheres  in  Christianity,  was  already  a])parent  in  its 
earliest  adherents.  The  retiection  and  dialectics  of  Paul  unfolded 
themselves  side  by  side  with  the  contemplation  of  John,  both  being 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  religious  sphere.  But  the  neces- 
sitv  of  defending  Christianity  against  other  modes  of  thought,  and 
of  guarding  against  the  influence  of  the  foreign  principles  of  Ju- 
daism and  Ethnicism,  led  by  degrees  to  those  definitions  of  doc- 
trine wliich  the  Church  accejjted  as  its  common  symbol,  indiv-iduai ten- 
Individual  tendencies  come  into  view,  however,  beside  dencies. 
the  inclination  toward  a  common  form  of  doctrine.  Different  states 
of  mind  within  the  Church  affected  the  mode  in  which  its  teaching 
was  understood,  and  thus  began  the  formation  of  a  body  of  dog- 
mas, conditioned  bv  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  struoforlincr 
into  definite  shape  by  the  force  of  its  own  inherent  nature.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  history  of  doctrines  to  follow  out  the  The  task  of  doc- 
process  by  which  such  formation  of  doctrine  took  place,  '^"i^'  history. 
to  ascertain  its  internal  laws,  to  compai*e  what  has  come  into  being 
with  the  original  from  which  it  sprang,  and  trace  it  back  to  the 
idea,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  truth  it  may  contain  in 
the  midst  of  the  erroneous  elements  in  which  it  is  involved.  This 
is  a  task  that  can  certainly  be  fully  performed  by  him  only  who 
has  apprehended  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  in  its  profoundest 
meaning,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  history  of  doctrines  could 
only  be  successfully  treated  where  it  follows  upon  dogmatics.  It 
should  again  be  remembered,  however,  that  no  ])ranch  of  any  sci- 
ence can  be  completely  developed  without  involving  the  others  in 
the  process.     Moreover,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  his-   „  ,  ,.      , 

^  .....  .  Relation  of  one 

tory  of  doctrines,  in  its  scientific  perfection,  presumes  science  to  oth- 
acquaintance  with  dogmatics,  it  is  equally  certain  that   ^^' 
he   alone  is  able   to   apprehend   a   doctrine   in    its   vital   relations 
who    has   cast   a    preliminary   glance   over    its   historical    progress. 
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Witliout  this  it  would  be  to  liim  only  a  rigid  hieroglyph,  a  dead 
statute.' 

The  principal  thing,  in  connexion  with  the  problem  which  the 
„   .,       ...      history  of  doctrines  is  expected  to  solve,  is  to  furnish 

Problem  of  Ins-  *'  _     ^  ' 

tory  and  reve-  an  accoiiut  of  the  relation  between  what  has  come  his- 
lation.  torically  into  being  and  what  was  originally  revealed. 

This  must  neither  be  regarded  as,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  false 
biblical  positivism,  a  mere  degeneration,  or  a  running  off  into  ordi- 
nances of  simply  human  origin;  or,  from  the  standpoint  of  specula- 
tive narrowness,  as  an  unconditional  advance  from  the  mere  concep- 
tion to  the  pure  idea.  Attention  must  be  equally  bestowed  uijoii 
the  divinely  intended  and  natural  development  of  the  truth  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptural  germ,  and  the  divinely  permitted,  and  like- 
wise natural,  aberrations  from  the  truth,  which  are  conditioned  by 
the  very  fact  of  such  development. 

The  history  of  doctrines  has  to  do  neither  with  evohition  simply 
Province  of  doc-  ^^r  with  corruption  alone,  but  with  both;  and  its  work 
trinai  history,  jg^  substantially,  to  determine  the  relation  sustained  by 
the  one  to  the  other.  It  deals  with  the  positive  acceptance  of  doc- 
trine by  the  Church  and  with  the  petrifying  influence  of  tradi- 
tional beliefs,  with  agreements  upon  dogmas  reached  by  the  scien- 
tific process  and  with  the  insipid  character  they  assumed  in  the 
course  of  rationalistic  manipulations,  with  the  transfiguration  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  a  true  speculation  and  the  volatilizing  effects 
of  idealistic  ])rocesses,  and,  finally,  with  the  jtregnant  interpretations 
of  presaging  minds  and  the  obscurities  entailed  by  a  j)seudo-mysti- 

'  Tbc  priTiiarv  meaning  of  iViy/Lta  is  stotntc,  decree,  in  the  ontward  and  positive  sense. 
Comp.  the  "  decree  that  went  ont  from  CsEsar  Angustns,"  Lnke  ii,  1,  and  also  Dan. 
ii,  13;  vi,  8;  Esther  iii,  9;  in  the  LXX,  and  2  Mace,  x,  8,  in  the  Apocrypha.  The 
term  (^oyfiara  is  also  applied  in  the  New  Testament  (Eph.  ii,  ir>;  Col.  ii,  14)  to  the 
Jewish  ordinances  from  which  Christ  has  delivered  us ;  for  it  is  to  be  presmned  that 
the  better  class  of  e.xegetes  are  agreed  that  the  teachings  of  I'hristianity  are  not  so 
designated  in  those  passages.  Christian  doctrine  is  never  designatcil  by  the  term 
doyfic  in  the  New  Testament  (iviyy£?.iov,  Kr/fwyfin,  /.dyo^  or  odb(  rov  Oeov  being 
Used  instead) ;  in  Acts  .\v,  22  and  2<>,  where  it  occurs,  the  reference  is  to  conclusions 
reached  with  regard  to  a  practical  <iuestion.  IJy  the  Stoics,  however,  the  word  is  used 
in  tlic  sense  of  doctrine  (or  principle),  e.  g.,  by  Marc.  Aurel.  in  Libro  ad  se  ijisum, 
ii,  13;  and  similarly  the  Latins  employ  the  words  decretiDii,  j//a<itinn  (Cicero,  Acad. 
Qufcst.  iv,  '.> ;  Senec.  Epp.,  04,  (»">).  This  usage  was  afterward  followed  by  the  Ciiurch 
fathers.  Comf>.  the  citations  in  Siiiccr,  T/ustiuni.i,  s.  v.  dnyfia,  and  nagcnl)ach,  Hist. 
Doct.,  ^  1,  note  1.  But  they  too  emijloy  it  in  the  sense  of  a  firm,  estal>lished  princi- 
ple (to  i9«(ov  (Soy/ia),  an<l  at  others  to  designate  a  temjiorary  subjective  opini<»n.  The 
History  of  Doctrines  may  not,  however,  be  nnide  simply  a  recoi'd  of  passing  opinions, 
aUliongii  it  must  take  c<ignizance  of  them  as  elements  of  leiufjorary  importance. 
Couip  .1    I*    I/iii'.'i'.  <'li:i-il.  nnjiiiiitik.  p.  2;   Ilcr/.og,  Eiicykl.  iii,  4:!:!. 
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cal  mode  of  treatment.  'J'lie  woik  of  tlie  liistor}-  of  rloctiincs  is 
])ro|ierly  jti'rfuriiied  only  when  all  such  elements  are  rightly  appre- 
hended and  appreciated.'  This  task  should  not  be  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  carrying  of  unnecessary  ballast  of  any  kind.  For 
this  reason  much  that  requires  notice  in  the  treatment  of  Church 
liistory  may  here  be  presumed  as  falling  within  that  department.' 

SECTION  XVI. 

GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    HISTORY. 

The  unfolding  and  demonstrating  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  that 
runs  througli  the  whole  will  be  continually  a))parent  in  the  defining 
of  particular  dogmas,  which  again,  in  turn,  determine  the  doc- 
trinal spirit  of  an  age.  For  this  reason  the  general  and  tlie  special 
history  of  doctrines  is  found  to  l)e  interwoven  in  sucli  a  way  as  not 
to  admit  of  their  being  totally  separated,  but  to  require  that,  in  their 
treatment,  regard  be  had  to  the  relations  they  sustain  to  each  other. 

Christian  doctrine  is,  in  its  root,  a  ^cnit  (to  Oelov  doyfia),  and  the 
various  formulations  of  particular  doctrines  are  merely  christian  doc- 
members  into  which  the  organism  may  be  divided.  A  trine  a  unit, 
living  recognition  of  this  fact  leads  to  the  ignoring  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  general  and  particular;  and  many  late  writers  have, 
accordingly,  rejected  the  division  into  general  and  special  history 
of  doctrines.  It  is  certain  that  the  method  which  presents  the 
general  history  in  one  series,  or  volume,  and  the  special  in  another, 
without  establishing  any  living  relations  betw'een  the  two  sections, 
must  be  set  aside.'  For  the  former  thus  becomes  merely  an  ex- 
panded chapter  from  ecclesiastical  history — a  history  of  the  Church 
teaching,  and  also,  in  part,  a  history  of  dogmatics — while  the  latter 
is  reduced  to  the  character  of  a  historical  supplement  to  dogmatics, 

'  It  would  not  be  proper,  for  Instance,  to  formulate  in  advance  a  general  idea  of 
rationalism,  mysticism,  etc.,  and  then  seek  to  adapt  the  different  features  as  observed 
to  such  preconceived  scheme.  Every  such  tendency  must  be  explained  in  conformity 
with  its  historical  aspects  and  relations;  comp.  Klieforth,  p.  319. 

'  Hase  says :  "  The  distinction  between  the  History  of  Doctrines  as  a  special  sci- 
ence, and  as  a  part  of  Church  history,  is  merely  formal  iu  its  character.  For  if  the 
difference  of  extent,  which  is  determined  by  external  considerations,  be  left  out  of  the 
'luestion,  the  two  deal  simply  with  different  poles  of  the  same  axis.  The  former 
treats  the  dogma  as  it  develops  itself  in  the  form  of  definite  conceptions,  while  Church 
history  discusses  the  dogma  in  its  relation  to  outward  events."  Church  History 
(Blumenthal  and  Wing's  ed.),  p.  12.  Similarly  Kliefoth,  p.  324:  "Tiie  whole  of 
Church  history  is  to  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  the  History  of  Doctrines."  Con- 
cerning its  relation  to  other  historical  departments  (e.  g.,  the  history  of  heresies),  comp 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (Smith's  ed.),  ^  6. 

*  This  is  the  chief  fault  of  arranirement  in  Aumisti  and  Baumgarten-Crusius 
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a  historia  dogmatis.  This  difficulty  can  be  avoided  only  by  an 
Elastic  treats  elastic  treatment  of  the  general  history,  so  as  to  allow 
rf'^^uisto'r'v  ^^  ^'^  extend  partially  into  the  Special,  or  by  arranging 
necessary.  the  matter  according  to  periods,  and  giving  the  prece- 

dence in  each  period  to  the  general  history.  Thus  the  dogmatic 
principle  governs  the  period,  and  the  special  history  is  made  to 
follow.  In  this  case  the  general  history  of  doctrines  takes  on  the 
character  of  an  introduction.'  We  consider  the  latter  to  be  the 
more  suitable  plan  in  a  methodological  point  of  view,  though,  for 
purposes  of  artistic  treatment,  the  former  is  even  still  more  favour- 
able. The  arrangement  of  the  particular  doctrines,  moreover, 
should  not  be  unconditionally  governed  by  a  firm  and  previously 
Arrangement  constructed  dogmatical  system,  but  solely  by  the  dog- 
do"raaticchar-  ^^^^i*^  character  that  predominates  in  the  periods  to 
acter.  which  they  respectively  belong.''     For  every  period  has 

a  keytone,  derived  from  some  doctrine  of  })reponderating  influence, 
which  underlies  and  runs  through  the  whole  of  its  development, 
and  gives  to  the  period  its  dogmatic  character.^  This  principle 
leads  to  a  division  into  periods  of  corresponding  character. 

'  At  this  point  we  coincide  with  Kliefoth,  p.  334  s^. :  "  When  the  entire  mass  of 
dogmatic  phenomena  has  been  classified  by  periods,  it  becomes  requisite  to  describe 
the  internal  progress  of  the  periods,  and  to  determine  the  historical  point  within  the 
period  that  each  particular  dogmatic  phenomenon  has  occupied.  Not  until  this  has 
been  done  can  the  historical  relations  of  every  such  phenomenon  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood." It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  external  events,  e.  g.,  the  progress  of  a  con- 
troversy, the  holding  of  councils,  the  puljlication  of  decrees,  etc.,  cannot  be  entirely 
disregarded,  since  they  afford  the  necessary  points  of  connexion.  But  "  the  writer  on 
ilie  History  of  Doctrines  will  nee<l  to  include  only  so  mucli  as  may  be  necessary  to 
constitute  the  thread  between  tlie  ditrerent  knots  in  the  course  of  dogmatic  develop- 
ment, or  as  may  be  otherwise  needed  for  illustrating  the  liistory  of  the  dogma  upon 
which  he  is  engaged."     Kliefoth,  p.  34(');  mIso  ]>.  :ii'.7  sy. 

*The  inadmissible  character  of  the  "local"  method  was  already  noticed  by  de 
Wette  (Rcl.  u.  Theol.,  p.  179).  Comp.  also  Kliefoth,  p.  370,  and  Meier's  method  of 
treating  the  History  of  Doctrines.  Baur  correctly  observes  (Dogmcngesch.,  p.  14): 
"The  general  element  which  must  be  prefixed  to  the  history  of  each  ju-riod  as  an  in- 
troductory feature  can  consist  only  in  the  determining  of  the  general  point  of  view 
under  which  each  period  must  be  regarded,  and  in  the  assigning  of  its  riglilful  ])lace 
to  the  period  as  a  definite  element  in  the  process  of  historical  develoi)mont  in  general. 

'Hase  says,  "That  certain  particular  doctrines  form  epochal  points  in  one  century, 
while  certain  others  fix  the  attention  in  anotiier,  is  not  the  result  of  accidental  causes 
merely,  but  is  an  interest  grounded  in  necessity ;  and  any  dogma  can  attain  to  epoch- 
al importance  but  once  in  the  course  of  its  history." — Rosenkranz,  p.  248.  "History 
embraces  only  what  has  truly  lived  at  some  time,  and  has  thereliy  become  immortal, 
as  constituting  a  point  at  which  the  niys  of  the  ('hristian  mind  were  refracted  ;  for  it 
is  a  history  of  the  living,  iuid  not  of  the  dead,  even  as  God  is  the  God  of  the  living 
only." — Church  Hi.-tury,  j).  xii. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

DIVISION    OF    DOCTRINAL    HISTORY. 
Comp.  Hagenbach,  article  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1828,  No.  4,  and  Kliefoth,  1.  c,  p.  56. 

The  division  of  the  history  of  doctrines  into  periods  is  governed 
l)y  a  different  principle  from  that  Avliich  applies  in  con-  jjiy,j,ion  of  doc- 
iiexion  with  Church  history  in  general.  The  epochs  trinai  history 
wliich  appear  important  to  the  Church,  considered  as  a  ""p^'"'^  **• 
whole,  are  here  secondary  to  those  which  give  a  different  direction 
to  doctrine.  It  follows,  therefore,  chat  the  division  is  to  l>e  con- 
formed to  the  dogmatic  spirit  which  prevails  in,  and  animates,  any 
given  time. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  tlie  periods  in  ecclesiastical  do  not  al- 
ways coincide  with  those  of  secular  history,  because  elements  that 
exert  a  decisive  influence  in  the  one  department  are  not  equally  im- 
portant in  the  other.  A  similar  observation  will  apply  to  the  rela- 
tion sustained  by  the  history  of  doctrines  to  that  of  the  Church. 
For,  while  the  history  of  doctrine  is  involved  in  that  of  the  Church 
and  its  constitution,  it  is  yet  possible  that  "great  changes  may 
come  to  pass  in  the  field  of  the  one,  while  all  continues  unchanged 
in  the  other,  and  that  a  particular  time  may  be  important  as  the 
point  of  an  unfolding  in  the  one  Avhile  it  is  altogether  unimportant 
in  the  other." '  It  is,  of  course,  diflicult  to  discover  the  true  turn- 
ing points  at  which  the  circles  of  doctrine  separate.  Difficulty  of 
and  the  knots  at  which  they  run  into  each  other.  The  ^'f^^nl'^gs^of 
determining  of  such  points  is  itself  dependent  on  the  change, 
fixing  of  the  nature  of  the  dogma.  The  inquirer  who  regards  the 
speculative  side  of  the  dogma  as  the  regulative  feature  Avill  mark 
out  a  different  division  from  him  who,  before  all  else,  goes  back  to 
the  religious  disposition  of  which  the  dogma  is  simply  the  intelligi- 
ble, but  inadequate,  expression,  and  Avho  seeks  to  ascertain  what 
l)ractical  influence  was  exerted  by  the  dogma  upon  an  ecclesiastical 
period.  In  a  similar  way  the  material  aspect,  which  is  the  prepon- 
derance of  certain  doctrines — or  the  formal  element — which  is  the 
practical  conditions  under  Avhich  the  formation  of  a  doctrine  was 
brought  to  pass — may  become  tlie  determining  influence  with  differ- 
ent minds. 

The  division  we  advocate,  for  instance,  into  Anolo-   „  .^    .  , 

/  _  '  ^  _  Material      and 

getieal,  Polemical,  Scholastico-Systematic,   Symbolical  formal    meth- 

and  Confessional,  Philosophically  Critical,  and  Specula-  *^  ^' 

tive  Periods,  is  predominantly  formal,  while  Kliefoth  has  proposed  a 

'  Schleiermacher,  ij  166. 
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division  according  to  material  conditions,  based,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  formal  way,  on  national  characteristics,  and  has  ingeniously 
subdivided  the  several  periods  into  stages  of  growth,  of  settling  in 
symbolic  form,  and  of  decline.  His  first  period  is  the  Grecian,  in 
the  course  of  which  both  the  objective  doctrines  of  God  and  of 
Christ  (Theology  and  Christology)  were- developed  (Origen,  Athan- 
Kiiefoth's  meth-  asius,  and  the  Cap})adocians).  The  second  is  the  Ito- 
^-  man  Catholic  (Augustine  and  the  Scholastics),  to  which 

the  development  of  Anthropology  belongs.  The  third  is  the  Ger- 
manico-Protestant  (after  the  Reformation),  which  moves  within 
the  field  of  Soteriology  (Justification,  Repentance,  Sanctification). 
The  fourth  (the  present),  finally,  has  for  its  task  to  attain  to  a 
correct  recognition  of  the  Church,  and  tliereby  to  a  sound  escha- 
tology,  based  on  the  development  of  the  Church  considered  as  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Baur  divides  the  whole  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his   settled   Hegelian    ])hiloso])hv,   into 

Baurs  division.      ,  ...  ...        ,,  mi    '  •     t       <•      i  • 

three  prmcipal  periods:  "  1  he  period  of  the  ancient 
Church  is  the  period  of  self-producing  dogma  and  of  the  Christian 
religious  consciousness — the  substantiality  of  the  dogma,  which  at- 
tains to  objectivity  in  the  dogma,  and  knows  itself  to  be  identical 
with  it.  The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  Scholasticism  is 
that  in  which  that  consciousness  returns  from  the  objectivity  of  the 
dogma  to  its  own  subjectivity,  and  contrasts  itself  with  the  dogma 
under  the  influence  of  rational  reflection"  (as  though  this  influence 
had  not  been  operative  at  any  former  time!).  "The  period  since  the 
Reformation  is  that  of  absolute  self-consciousness,  which  is  no 
longer  bound  to  the  dogma,  (?)  and  has  assumed  a  place  above 
it"  (?).  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  exploding  this  division  in 
its  details,  nor  yet  for  extensively  noticing  other  attempts.'  AVhat 
has  been  remarked  may  sufticc  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  adopt- 
ing a  principle  of  division  which  is  drawn  from  the  movements  of 
the  life  of  the  science  itself. 

'  Mi'mscher,  for  example,  lias  adoptod  seven  periods,  and  Lentz  ei{;ht.  Klec  re- 
gards the  division  into  periods  as  hein;;  wholly  superfluous.  J.  P.  Lange  ngees,  upon 
the  whole,  with  the  arrangement  we  have  adopted  (("hristl.  Dogmatik,  p.  Uf)).  Giesc- 
Icr  and  Xeander  have  retained  the  periods  of  Cliureh  history  in  the  Ilistory  of  Doc- 
trines as  well. 
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SECTION  XV 111. 
MODE    OF    TREATMEXT. 

The  only  pro])er  mode  of  treating  the  history  of  doctrines  is 
that  which,  einanatini;  from  the  true  nature  of  the  dot'-   „   .       ,    .  , 

.      .         ^  .  .  ^      Best  method  of 

ma,  brings  to  distinct  consciousness  both  wliat  is  change-  doctrinal  hi*- 
able  in  the  statements  of  doctrine  and  what  is  permanent  ^"'^^' 
in  the  midst  of  the  changes,  and  gives  rise  to  such  mutability  itself. 
Only  such  a  treatment,  moreover,  will  warrant  the  expectation  of 
realizing  the  practical  advantage  of  preserving  the  history  of  doc- 
trines from  yielding  to  the  authority  of  a  rigid  narrowness  of  the 
traditional  type,  and  from  being  dominated  by  a  mania  for  novelty 
and  condenniing  what  is  old.  For  the  historical  sense  is  the  neces- 
sary base  of  a  theological  chai'acter. 

The  remarks,  in  a  preceding  section,  relating  to  a  true  pragma- 
tism in  the  treatment  ol  Church  history,  are  applicable  at  this  point 
as  well.  The  form  assumed  by  particular  doctrines  may,  indeed, 
not  unfrequently  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  different  and  exter- 
nal causes,  such  as  political  conditions  and  events,  the  scientific  cul- 
ture of  a  period,  or  even  conditions  of  climate,  and  other  surround- 
ings. But,  while  seeking  such  explanations,  the  dynamical  ])rincii)le, 
which  works  from  within  outwardly  uyjon  the  material,   ^^ 

•'  .  ,         The     dynamu 

should  not  be  forgotten,  since  the  trmmph  of  any  chief  principle  im 
tendency  over  others,  which  cannot  be  altogether  acci-  p^*^*^"'- 
dental,  must,  in  the  end,  be  judged  by  that  principle.'  This  twofold 
and  self -complementary  mode  of  viewing  the  history  will  guard 
against  two  errors  which  lie  near  at  hand.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
recognition  of  w^iat  is  changeable  in  received  conceptions  of  doc- 
trine, and  the  connected  observation  that  much  which  „ 

'  .       .  .        _  Necessity  of 

once  was  held  to  be  indispensable  to  a  correct  faith  is  no  recognizing 
longer  so  regarded  by  even  very  orthodox  scholars,  while  ^  ^"s^"- 
other  things  which  are  now  stubbornly  maintained  in  many  quar- 
ters were  formerly  regarded  more  mildly,  or  with  indifference,  will 
preserve  the  mind  from  being  bound  by  the  unworthy  fetters  of 
any  system  whose  influence  tends  to  confine  inquiry  from  the  out- 
set within  narrowing  limits,  and  will  infuse  a  noble  confi<lence  in 
truth,  which  is  not  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  with  the 
s})ringing  up  of  every  breeze. 

But,  on  the  other  liand,  even  greater  attention  will  be  fixed  upon 
the  one  thing  needful,  Avhich,  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of 
doctrine,  has  always  asserted  itself,  and  has  always  demonstrated, 

'  Comp.  Rosenkranz,  p.  248,  and  Hagenbach  in  Coburger  Theol.  Annaleu,  article 
Ueber  den  Sieg  der  Oithoduxie  iiber  die  Heterodoxie,  1832,  vol.  4,  No.  1. 
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iiowc'vor  frt'(iucMit  may  have  been  its  temporary  obscurations,  that 
it  is  tlie  permanent  eU'ment  wliicli  is  destined  to  abide.  It  will  ap- 
pear, moreover,  espeeially  when  the  i)eriods  have  been  properly 
arranged,  and  with  evidential  force,  that  every  period  was  specially 
A  central  truth  determined  and  guided  by  some  particular  truth;  that, 
for  every  afje.  g^  iq  speak,  it  had  its  own  polar  star,  by  which  it  shaped 
its  course,  and  which  shone  for  it  wdth  a  brightness  such  as,  with  a 
change  of  constellation,  it  could  not  possess  for  any  other  age. 
But  God  continually  brings  up  new  stars,  with  the  object  that  all 
should  guide  to  the  One  who  is  the  salvation  of  the  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  sign  of  crudeness,  and  of  a  want  of  genuine  enlighten- 
ment, when  the  mind  finds  it  impossible  to  so  far  enter  into  former 
modes  of  thought  as  to  discover  that  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind,  when  engaged  upon  the  very  nol)lest  work  that  could  com- 
mand its  attention,  are  more  than  mere  abortions  of  unreason  and 
superstition.'  The  "absurdities  of  Scholasticism,"  which  have  so 
often  been  made  matter  for  sport,  are  certainly  as  nothing  Avhcn 
compared  with  the  absurdity  with  which  the  schoolmen  have  been 
judged  by  the  people,  "whom  they  could  not  have  used  as  copy- 
ists" (Semler).' 

HISTORY. 
Comp.  Baur,  Dogmensgeschiclite,  §  6. 
The  history  of  doctrines,  in  its  clearly  defined  outlines,  is  a  new 
science.  Materials  for  it  have,  however,  been  furnished  from  the 
beginning.  A  rich  mine  for  discoveries  exists  already  in  ecclesi- 
astico-historical  and  polemico-dogmatical  works  of  the  Church 
fathers,  es])ecially  Iren.Tus,  ITippolytus,  and  E])iphanius.  Down 
to  our  own  time,  also,  works  on  Church  history  contain  material  for 
the  history  of  doctrines.  While  connected  in  this  way  with  Church 
history  on  the  one  hand,  the  history  of  doctrines  stands  similarly 
related  to  dogmatics  on  the  other.  We  liave  only  to  bear  in  mind 
the  great  dogmatical  works  of  Chemnitz,  Ilutter,  Quenstedt,  J. 
(4erhard,  and   others.     Works   ])n'liuiinary  to  the  history  of  doc- 

'  Roscnkrauz,  ul)i  suprii :  "While  it  (aiiuot  l>c  denied  tliat  aihitrariness  and  acci- 
dent form  an  clement  in  tlic  History  of  Doctrines,  as  in  every  tiling  that  is  human,  it 
is  also  true  that  the  play  of  subjectivity,  its  dahhlinj,'  in  opinions,  forms  a  feature  that 
ilestroys  and  subordinates  itself,  as  being  unimportant,  to  the  real  movement.  Tiie 
estimate  of  the  History  of  Doctrines  which  finds  in  it  merely  a  lumber-room  of  human 
follies  and  silly  opinions,  is  itself  a  silly  opinion,  wiiich  has  no  perception  of  the  yearn- 
ing of  the  mind  to  know  its  own  inner  nature,  and  no  conception  of  the  secret  alli- 
ance which  l)inds  all  the  actions  of  the  iiiiml  into  a  general  whole."  Comp.  Kliefoth, 
p.  208  sf/.;  Baur,  Dogmengesch.  t^  S,  and  (with  reference  to  the  unhistorical  disposi- 
tion of  Rationalism)  p|).  42,  A'i. 

'Comp.  Mi.liliT,  Kleiiie  Schriftcn  i,  i).   i:!l  .v/v. 
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trliu's  jirojior  were  t"iinii>licil  i)y  the  Ivoiiiaii  Catholic  theologians: 
IVtuvius  (l(J44-r)(j,  171)0),  'rhoiiiassiii  (1084-80),  Dume-snil  (1730), 
aiul  by  the  Protestant  Forbesius  a  Corse  (1045  xqq.).  It  is  only 
since  the  days  of  Semler  and  Ernesti  that  a  separate  treatment  was 
thought  of  (Ernesti,  nbi  supra,  and  Semler's  Introduction  to  Baum- 
garten's  System  of  Doctrine,  Halle,  1759  sq.).  At  iirst,  the  attention 
was  mei'ely  directed  to  the  accumulation  of  material,  and  this  was 
followed  with  the  critical  treatment  of  doctrines,  for  the  exjjressed 
purpose  of  "  enlarging  the  range  of  vision  for  incipient  theologians 
or  theological  students  in  general "  (Semler).  The  positive  method 
of  treatment  was  soon  added,  and  the  history  of  doctrines  was 
made  to  serve  in  defence  of  dogma  in  the  interests  of  Apologetics 
(August i).  The  higher  view,  which  has  regard  equally  to  the  crit- 
ical and  the  dogmatical  elements,  and  which  dialectically  mediates 
the  contrasts  between  the  positive  and  the  speculative,  is  a  fruitage 
of  the  recent  science. 

LITERATURE   OF   DOCTRINAL   HISTORY. 
1.  Textbooks  and  Manuals  ok  History  of  Doctrines.' 

W:  Miinscher,   Handbuch   der  christl.    Dogmengeschichte.     Marb.,  vols.  1-3,  1797- 

1802.     (3d  ed.,  1817  f.)     Vol.  4,  1809.     Amer.  ed.,  translated  by  Murdock.     New 

Haven,  1830. 
* Lelirbuch  der  christl.    Dogmengeschichte  (Marb.,    1811).     3d  ed.,  with  .\p- 

pendices  from  original  sources,  by  Dan.  v.  Colin.    Cassel,  1832-34. 
J.  Ch.  W.  Augusti,  Lehrbuch  der  christl.  Dogmengesch.     Lpz.,  1805.     4th  ed.,  1835. 
L.  Bertholdt,  Handbuch  der  Dogmengesch.,  pub.  Ijy  J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt.    Erl.,  1822  f. 

2  vols. 
F.  A.  Ruperti,  Geschichte  der  Dogmen,  etc.     Berl.,  1831. 
L.  F.  0.  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte.     Jena, 

1832. 

* Compendium  der  christl.  Dogmengesch.     Lpz.,  1840-46.     5  vols. 

C.  G.  H.  Lentz,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Dogmen  in  pragmatischer  Entwicklung. 

Helmst.,  1834  f.     2  vols. 
f  H.  Klee,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte.     Mainz,  1837  f.     2  vols. 
J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt,  Dogmengeschichte.     Neust.,  1839.     2  vols. 
*F.  K.  Meier,  Lehrb.  der  Dogmengesch.     Giess.,  1840.     2d  ed.  by  G.  Baur,  1854. 
K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte.     Lpz.,  1840  f.    2  vols.     4th  ed., 

1857,  in  1  vol.    5th  ed.,  18(57.     Eng.  and  Amer.  ed.  by  H.  B.  Smith.  '  N.  Y.,  1861, 

1862. 
F.  C.  Baur,  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen   Dogmengeschichte.     Stuttg.,  1847.     2d  ed., 

Tiib.,  1858.     3d  ed.,  Lpz.,  1867. 

* Vorlesungen  iiber  christl.  Dogmengesch.     Lpz.,  1865-67.     3  vols. 

K.  Beck,  christl.  Dogmengesch.  in  gedr.  Uebersicht.     Weim.,  1848.     2d  ed.,  1864. 
Ph.    Marheineke,   christl.  Dogmengesch.,    published  by  Matthies  und  Vatke.     Berl., 

1849.     (Vol.  4  der  theolog.  Vorlesungen.) 

'  Older  works  by  Gaab,  Lange,  Wundemaim,  Miinter.    Comp.  also  the  Literature  on  History 
and  Doctrines. 
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L.  Xoack,  tlie  christlie'lie  Doj^rncngeschichtc  nach  ihrcni  organischcn  Entwickelungs- 

gange.     Erl.,  ISoo.     2d  ed.,  18oti. 
*J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  Dogmengeschiehte.     Pub.  from  remains  by  E.  R.  Iledepenning. 

Bonn,  1855.     (The  supplementary  f.th  vol.  of  Church  History.) 
*A.  Neander,  christl.  Dogmengesch.     Tub.  by  J.  L.  Jacobi.     Berl.,   1857.     2  voIjj. 

Eng.  ed.,  translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     Lond.,  1858. 
H.  Schmid,  Lehrb.  der  Dogmengesch.     1859.     3d  ed.,  1877. 
K.  A.  Kahnis,  der  Kirchenglaube,  historisch-genetisch  dargestellt  (A^ol.  2  der  Dog- 

matik).     Lpz.,  1804.     2d  ed.,  1875. 
Fi'.  Nitzsch,  Grundriss  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte.     1st  part.     Berl.,  1870. 
J.  Bach,  die  Dogmengesch.  des   Mittelalters  vom   christolog.  Standpunkt.      Wien, 

1873-76.     2  parts. 
G.  Frank,  Gesch.  der  protest.  Theol.     Lpz.,  1862-75.     3  parts  (to  1817). 
G.  Thomasius,  die  christl.  Dogmengesch.     Erl.,  1874-76.     2  vols. 
F.  Lichtenberger,  hist,  der  idees  religieuses  en  AUemagne  depuis  le  millieu  du  18. 

siede.    Vol.  1.    Par.,  1874. 
J.  F.  Astie,  la  theologie  allemande  couteniporaine.     Basel,  1874. 

2.  Tables. 

K.  R.  Ilagenbach,  tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  Dogmengeschichte  bis  auf  die  Refor- 
mation.    Basel,  1828.    4. 

K.  Vorliiuder,  tabellarisch-ubersichtliche  Darstcllung  der  Dogmengesch.  nach  Nean- 
ders  dogmengeschichtl.  Vorlesungen.  1.  (oder  apologetische)  und  2.  (oder  polem- 
ische)  Periode.  Hanib.,  1835-37.  3.  (Uebergangs-)  u.  4.  (scholastische)  Periode. 
1855.    Fol. 

Lange  (s.  Tabellen  der  Kirchengeschichte) 

S.  Monographs  on  History  of  Doctrines. 
a.    0)1  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Clenutitincs} 

A.  Hiigenfcld,  die  apostolischen  Vater.    Untersuchungen  iiber  Inhalt  u.  Ursprung  der 

unter  ihren  Namen  erhaltenen  Schriften.     Halle,  1853." 
J.  H.  B.  Liibkert,  die  Theologie  der  apostol.  Viiter  in  iibersichtl.  Darstcllung,  in  (Ill- 
gen-)  Niedncrs  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  histor.  Theologie.     Jahrg.,  1854.     Heft  4. 
A.  Schliemann,  die  Clementiu.  Recognitionen,  cine  Ueberarbeitung  der  Clemcntinen. 

Kiel,  1843. 
die  Clementinen  nebst  den  verwandtcn  Schriften  u.  der  El)ionitisnuis.     Haml)., 

1844. 
A.  Hiigenfcld,  die  clcmentin.  Recognitionen  und  Hoiuilicn  nach  ihrem  Ursprung  und 

Inhalt  dargestellt.     Jena,  1848. 
G.  Uhlhorn,  die  Ilomilien  und  Recognitionen  des  Clemens  Romanus  nach  ilircm  I'r- 

spning  u.  Inhalt  dargestellt.     Gdtt.,  1S54. 
J.  Lehmann,  die  Ciementinischcn  Schriften  mit  l)cson<lcrcr  Riicksiclit  auf  ihr  litcrar- 

i.-iche.s  Verhiiltniss.     (iotha,  18()<>. 

(Here  belong  also:  I),  v.  Ciilhi,  Art.  "Clemcntinen"  in  Er.sch  und  Grubers  En- 
cykl.  1st  sec,  vol.  IK,  p.  :;i;  If.  und  D.  Schenkel,  de  Clemcntinis,  in  dess.  de  eccl. 
Corinthia  jirimaeva.     Basel,  1838.) 

'  Here  belongs  also  the  lltfrafuri'  of  ("luin-h  histories  liy  Haur.  Matter,  MCililer,  Neander, 
Schwr'tfler.  where  we  nn<l  much  doctrinal  history  Interwoven. 

"  Conip.  the  lUic.  von  Llpslus  lu  Gersdorf  Uepert.   18o4.    Vol.  Ill,  p.  U.")  11. 
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b.   Oti  Special  Hlntory  of  Doctrines.^ 

y.  Dflitzsch,  die  (iotteslehre  des  Thorn,  v.  Aquino,  krit.  dargest.     Lp/,.,  187<>. 

V.  C.  Baur,  die  chri^tl.  Lchre  vou  der  Versohnung.     Tiib.,  18:i8. 

die  christl.  Lehre  von  der  Dieieinigkeit  und  Menseliwerdung  (Jottes  in  ihret 

gc^diichtlichcn  Entwickelung.     Tub.,  1841-42.     3  vols, 
(j.  A.  Meier,  die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitiit  in  ihrer  hi:stor.  Entwiokhing.     Iluiub.,  ISM. 

2  vols. 
K.  A.  K:ilini>,  die  Lehre  voiu  hell.  Geist.     Part  1.     Halle,  1847. 

E.  W.  Moller,  Geschichte  der  Ko.sniologie  in  der  grieciiischen  Kirche  bis  auf  Origenes. 

Halle,  IStJO. 
*J.  A.  Dorner,  Entwicklungsgeschiehte  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi  von  den 

altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  neueste.     Stuttg.,  1889.     2d  ed.,  Berl.,  IH-iti-'iH.     Eng. 

ed.,  translated  by  Alexander  and  Simon.    Edinb.,  1862-64. 
K.  Biihr,  die  Lehre  der  Kirche  von  dem  Tode  Jesu.     8ulzb.,  1882. 
A.  Ritsehi,  die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung.     1st  vol., 

Geschichte  der  Lehre.    Bonn,  1870.     Eng.  ed.,  translated  by  J.  S.  Black.    Edinb., 

1872. 
Chr.  E.  Luthardt,  die  Lehre  vom  freien  Willen  und  seinem  Verhaltniss  zur  Gnade,  in 

ihrer  geschichtl.  Entwicklung  dargestellt.     Lpz.,  186.3. 
A.  F.  0.  Miinelimeyer,   Das  Dogma  von  der  sichtbaren   und   unsichtbaren   Kirche. 

GiJtt.,  1854. 
J.  W.  F.  Hofling,  das  Sacrament  der  Taufe,  etc.,  dogmatisch,  historisch,  liturgisch 

dargestellt.     Erl.,  1846-48.     2  vols.     2d  ed.,  1859. 
A.  Ebrard,  das  Dogma  vom  heil.  Abendmahl  und  seine  Geschichte.     Frankf.,  1845  f. 

2  vols. 
K.  A.  Kahnis,  die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl.     Lpz.,  1851. 
J.  W.  F.  Hofling,  die  Lehre  der  iiltesten  Kirche  vom  Opfer  im  Leben  und  Cultus  der 

Clnistcn.     Erl.,  1851. 
A.   W.    Diecklioff,    die    evang.    Abendmahlslehre    im    Refonnationszeitalter       1st 

vol.     Gott.,  1854. 
L.  J.  Riickert,  das  Abendmahl,  sein  Wesen  und  seine  Geschichte  in  der  alten  Kirche. 

Lpz.,  1856. 
H.  Schmid,  der  Kampf  der  luther.  Kirche  um  Luthers  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl  im 

Reformationszeitalter.     Lpz.,  1867. 
(Corodi)    kritische    Gesch.    des   Chiliasmus.      Lpz.,    1781    ff.      2d    ed.,    Ziir.,    1794. 

4  vols. 

F.  H.  Hesse,  der  terministische  Streit.     Giess.,  1877. 

H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Kanon  und  Tradition,  ein  Beitrag  zur  neuern  Dogmengeschichte 
und  Symbolik.     Ludwigsb.,  1859. 

G.  Teichmiiller,  Gesch.  des  Begriffs  der  Parusie.     Halle,  1873. 


"W.  R.  Alger,  Critical  Historv  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.     New  ed.     New  York, 

1878. 
C.  F.  Cornwallis,  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  Twelfth  Century.     Lond.,  1850. 
<T   Donaldson,  A  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine.    3  vols.     Lend., 

1864-66. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrines.     2  vols.     N.  Y.,  1869. 

'  See  below  the  monographs  on  Patrlstics  and  Dogmatics. 
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SECTION   XIX. 
PATRISTICS    AND    SYMBOLICS. 

An  exact  acquaintance  with  the  lives  and  works  of  individuals 
who  rose  to  eminence  above  their  contemporaries  as  teachers  of  the 
Church  (Patristics),  and  whose  efforts  prompted  the  development 
of  dogma,  is  included,  though  not  wholly  absorbed,  in  the  circle  of 
studies  belonging  to  the  history  of  doctrines.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
dogma  is  not  the  concern  of  individuals  merely,  having  become  the 
possession  of  the  Church,  nor  an  ecclesiastical  branch,  because  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  common  faith,  the  teachings  of  ecclesiastical 
confessions  (Symbolics)  likewise  form  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  doctrines. 

SECTION   XX. 

PATRISTICS, 

1.  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopaedie.    2.  M'Clintock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia. 

The  material  usually  comprehended  under  the  name  of  patristics 

(patrology)  is  difficult  to  unite  into  an  independent  science  with 

scientific  limitations,  because, 

1.  The  term  Church  father  itself  designates  a  vacillating  idea, 
whose  only  stability  rests  on  empirical  foundations. 

2.  The  material  of  patristics  is  partly  resolved  in  that  of  literary 
history  and  partly  in  that  of  ecclesiastico-historical  monographs, 
while  only  the  remainder  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  history  of 
doctrines. 

Patres  ecdesiae^  is  the  name  given  to  men  who  by  their  intel- 
lectual energy  promoted  the  life  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  development.  The  additional  name 
of  2^tttres  apostoHH  is  applied  to  such  of  them  as  stood 
nearest  the  apostles,  the  fathers  of  the  first  century,  such  as  l^ar- 
nabas,  Ilermas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  l^ijiias. 
The  usage  is,  however,  very  variable.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
distinguishes  between  Church  fathers.  Church  teachers,  and  Church 
writers.  Tlie  latter  class  includes  those  who  are  not  honoured  as 
fathers,  or  whose  orthoiloxy  is  suspected — e.  g.,  Origen — while 
Church  teachers  are  tlx^se  whose  ortlnxhtxy  is  acknowledgetl,  and 
who  have,  in  addition,  exercised  a  detcrniiuiiig  and  shaping  influ- 
ence  upon   the   dogma.     These  are   Atliaiiusiiis,   I>asil   the  Great, 

'  CorreBpondinf^  to  tlio  Hdi.  3X-  Tlu>  |iii])ils  of  tlio  riit)l)ins  were  tcrmcil  tlieir 
sons.  Comp.  St-hocttf^en,  Horae  IIcV)r.  et  Talm.,  i,  p.  745,  on  (Jal.  iv,  ]<.»;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.,  i,  317;  avriiia  naripar  roi'c  Karrixr/anvTac  (pa/xiv;  BuAl  the  (Jreat  in  Constitul. 
Monast.,  c   20;  Clirys<Kt.  IIoiii.,  11  and  48,  vol.  v;  Suiceri,  Thcsaur.,  i:,  p.  637  b. 
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Gregory  Naziaiizeii,  and  Chrysostom  in  the  East ;  and  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  West.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  IJoiiaventura  are  also  inehided  with  them.  The  bound- 
aries of  ])atristics  are  indetinite  also  as  respects  time.  Limits  of  Pa- 
Protestants  close  the  series  of  Chui'ch  fathers  with  the  tristics  in  time. 
t;tli  eentury  (Gregory  the  Great),  Roman  Catholics  with  the  13th. 
Tlie  scholastic  divines,  Thomas  A(juinas,  Duns  iScotus,  and  others, 
however,  are  preferably  termed  doctorts  eccksiae,  their  activity  be- 
ing, in  ))<)int  of  fact,  chiefly  limited  to  teaching;  while,  in  the  case 
of  the  fathers  of  the  early  centuries,  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  also  the  characteristics  of  their  personality,  claim  attention  as 
well.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Cy])rian,  and  in  the  much 
later  illustration  in  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

The  Church  fathers  are  not  only  ecclesiastical  lights,  luminaria, 
l»ut  also,  in  many  instances,  ecclesiastical  princes,  pri-  otiier  terms  for 
mates,  and  saints,  sancti  patres.  This  constitutes  the  cimrch fathers. 
reason  why  ])atristics  is  interwoven  with  different  branches  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  If  it  be  chiefly  regarded  with  reference  to 
its  biographical  element — the  lives  of  the  fathei'S,  to  which  some 
apply  the  distinctive  name  of  Patrology  ^ — it  will  coincide  with 
ecclesiastico-historical  monography.  If  attention  be  directed  only 
toward  the  writings  left  by  the  fathers,  it  will  become  a  branch  of 
the  history  of  literature.^  Thus  patristics  will  constitute  an  ele- 
ment in  the  history  of  doctrines  only  in  so  far  as  the  object  is  to 
comprehend  the  teachings  of  an  ecclesiastical  j)ersonage  in  connex- 
ion Avith  the  modes  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  to 
assign  to  it  a  suitable  place  in  the  dogmatical  development  as  a 
whole.  The  difference  prevails,  however,  that  in  the  former  case 
the  person  himself  becomes,  monographically,  the  central  object  of 
the  inquiry,  wdiile  the  history  of  doctrines  is  more  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  opinion  of  the  individual  as  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  at  large.  The  history  of  doctrines  is,  for  in- 
stance, less  concerned  to  know  how  Augustine  attained  to  his  con- 
victions than  how  the  Church  came  to  adopt  his  views  as  its  own.^ 

'  Dunz,  p.  322. 

"^  This  niiiy  likewise  be  treated  as  a  distinct  branch  which,  however,  will  be  simply 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  history  of  Christian  culture  in  fieneral.  We  assigned  to  it 
a  separate  place  in  our  first  edition  (and  also  in  the  History  of  Missions),  and  Pelt 
also  accords  it  separate  treatment  "  only  because  of  its  special  importance  for  theo- 
logians, and  because  it  is  the  customary  method,"  and  without  assigning  to  it  a  place 
in  the  organism  of  theological  sciences  (§  57).  It  is  probably  better  for  the  purposes 
of  encyclopaedia  to  narrow  down  the  framework,  for  which  reason  we  give  it  no  sepa- 
rate paragraph. 

'  Comp.  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines  (Smith's  ed.),  §  5. 
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Ill  all  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  patristics  should 
be  erected  into  an  independent  study.  In  a  scientific  aspect  it  is 
immaterial  Avhether  the  life  of  Augustine  or  that  of  Spener  be 
under  discussion — both  of  them  are  comprehended  under  the  idea 
of  monography.  Bibliographical  investigations,  in  relation  to  the 
various  editions  of  Lactantius,  have  the  same  scientific  character  as 
though  they  were  concerned  with  the  letters  of  Luther  or  Calixtus. 
It  folloAvs,  that  the  contribution  to  the  history  of  doctrines  ren- 
„  ,  ..      ,„      dered  bv  i)atristics  is  not  different  in  substance  from 

Relation  of  Pa-  .         . 

tristics  to  doc-  that  furnished  by  every  monograph  in  which  doctrinal 
rina  isoi.\.  jiigtojy  jg  involved.  For,  while  we  must  be  concerned 
to  knoAV  the  doctrinal  system  of  an  Athanasius  or  Augustine,  it  is 
equally  important  that  Aiiselm,  Luther,  Quenstedt,  Bengel,  Schleier- 
niacher,  and  Rothe  be  made  to  contribute  toward  the  common  work. 
The  only  qualification  to  which  weight  attaches  is,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  pre-eminent  service  decreases  with  the  progress  of  time.' 
Real  j)roductiveness  is  greater  in  projiortion  as  the  develojmient  is 
near  the  point  of  origin.  But  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  arl)itary, 
and  an  evidence  of  mechanical  views,  if  the  attempt  were  made  to 
confine  such  productiveness  "  altogether  to  the  age  of  the  so-called 
Church  fathers." 

Remarks  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  will  api^ly  to  the  ap- 
The  term  pellatioii  "classic."  In  neither  case  is  it  possible  to 
"classic."  draw  a  clearly  defined  line,  although  certain  eminences 
will  be  presented  to  every  eye  as  decidedly  and  energetically  i)rom- 
inent;  and,  as  in  that  instance,  the  attention  of  students  is  to  be 
turned  toward  the  classical,  so  patristical  studies  are  to  be  recom- 
mended here,  in  order  that  familiarity  with  ecclesiastical  modes  of 
thought  and  language  may  be  acquired  at  an  early  stage.  To  at- 
tempt the  reading  of  all  the  Church  fathers  would  be  far  too  great 
a  task  for  the  student,  to  offset  which  the  treatment  of  Church 
history  should  include  an  outline  of  ]»atristics.  Certain  of  the  fa- 
thers may,  in  addition,  be  described  in  monogra])hs,  and  the  more 
important  of  their  works  be  read,  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  as  patristic 
selections,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  For  this  jiurpose  Ave 
may  particularly  recommend,  in  addition  lo  the  Apostolical  Fatlicrs, 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  the  A))oIogists  (Justin  Martyr,  Athen- 
agoras,  T]u'0))hilus  of  Antioch,  IMinucius  Felix,  and  some  ])ortioii 
nest  works  of  <>'  Tert ulliaii),  the  Alexandrians  (Clement  and  Origen^ 
the  fathers.  ,^^  l(^ast  ill  extracts  or  siiminaries),  Atlianasius,  IJasil  tlie 
(Jicat,  (Gregory  Ka/ianzen,  (iregory  of  Nyssa  (in  a  similar  way), 
some  of  Clirysostom's  Homilies  and  the  Avork  l)e  Saeenlotio,  and 
'  Sdiluiermaclier,  ^  2r)l 
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Auf'ustine's  Confessions,  De  Doc-trina  Christiana,  Enchiridion  a<l 
Laurentiuni,  and  De  civitate  Dei.' 

TIIK    IIISTOKY    OK    I'ATKISTICS. 

The  necessity  of  collecting  the  material  of  patristics  could  not 
arise  l)efore  an  ecclesiastical  literature  had  been  formed.  Jerome 
(died  420)  ('omi)osed  Illustrious  Men,  or  Ecclesiastical  "Writers, 
and  was  followed  by  Gennadius  (490),  Isidore  of  Seville  (in 
the  Vth  century),  Ildefonsus  of  Toledo  (in  the  8th),  and  by  Ilono- 
rius  Augustodunensis,  Sigebertus  Gemblacensis,  Ilenr.  Gaudavensis, 
Joh.  Trithemius,  and  Aubertus  Miraus  (between  the  12th  and  IGth 
centuries).  All  are  found  in  J.  A.  Fabricii,  Bibliotheca  eccles., 
Ilamb.,  1718.  The  Benedictine  monks,  more  accurately  the  Con- 
gregatio  St.  Mauri,  have  distinguishe<l  themselves  by  their  editions 
of  the  Church  fathers ;  and  a  number  of  theologians  in  the  Anglic-au 
Church  have  likewise  performed  meritorious  work  in  this  direction. 
In  later  times  patristical  studies  Avere  promoted  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  Robert  Bellarmine  (in  the  17th  century),  Caspar 
Oudin,  Ellies  du  Pin,  le  Nourry,  Tillemont,  Ceillier,  Lumper,  Spren- 
ger,  Mulder,  and  others ;  and,  in  the  Protestant,  by  Scultetus,  Nol- 
ten,  Oelrichs,  Cave,  Schoenemann,  and  J.  G.  Walch.  The  earlier 
works  were  more  particularly  confined  to  the  bibliographical  de- 
partment, while  in  modern  times  the  method  of  monogi'aphical 
discussion  has  been  elevated  into  an  art. 

'  R.  Rothe,  writing  while  yet  a  student,  says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  no  person  can 
hecoine  a  thorough  and  skilful  theologian  who  has  not  made  a  serious  and  life-long 
task  of  the  study  of  the  Church  fathers,  and  who  has  not  derived  adequate  and  sjiir- 
itual  strength  from  their  sanctified  spirit  and  their  genuinely  religious  application  of 
a  solid  learning.  But  for  this  the  longest  life  will  ever  be  too  brief,  so  that  there  can 
he  no  thought  of  completing  the  work  while  at  the  university  "  (C.  Nippold  i,  p.  98). 
Certain  mediaeval  writers — Scholastics  and  Mystics — have  equal  claim'  to  be  made  the 
object  of  careful  study,  especially  Anselni,  Cur  Deus  homo,  and  pre-eminently  the 
Reformers.  The  history  of  the  Reformation,  for  instance,  may  be  most  attractively 
followed  along  the  thread  of  tbe  letters  of  Luther  (published  by  de  Wette),  Zwingle 
(by  Schuler  and  Schulthess),  and  Calvin  (Strasburg  ed.,  by  Strauss,  Baum,  and  Cutiitz). 
Every  student  should  have  also  read,  in  addition  to  the  more  important  of  Luther's 
writings  (the  Address  to  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German  Nation,  and  that  on  the 
Babylonian  Captivity),  the  Loci  Commimes  of  Melanchthon  and  Calvin's  Institutes.  In 
a  word,  the  entire  history  of  Christian  literature  should  be  made  to  pass  in  living 
forms  before  the  eye  of  the  theologian.  This,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
practical  realization  of  the  idea  of  thorough  study  of  the  field  of  Church  history  in 
general. 
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PATRISTIC   LITERATURE. 

German  and  Fkencu. 

1.  Best  Editions  of  Collected  Works  of  the  Fathers. 

Magna  bibliotheca  vett.  patrum  et  antlqu.  scriptorum  ecclesiast.,  ed.  Margarin  do  la 

Bigne.    Par.,  1575.     Most  complete,  Par.,  1654.     17  vols.  fol. 
Ma.xlnia  bibliotheca  vett.  patrum,  etc.    Lugd.,  1677.    27  vols.  fol.     (The  (Jreek  fathers 

only  ill  Latin  translations.     Especially  iinpoitant  because  of  introduction  of  mcdi- 

icval  theologians.) 
A.  (iallandii,   bibliotheca   vett.   patrum    aiiticiuorunniue   scriptt.    ecclesiast.     Venet., 

1765-88.     14  vols.  fol.     (Gives  the  smaller  writings  of  the  Church  fathers  in  the 

most  complete  collection.     However,  it  remains  unfinished.) 
fM.  Perinaneder,  Biblioth.  patristica.     Landsh.,   1841-44.     2  vols.     New  ed.,  1850. 

(Vol.  I,  entitled :  Patrologia  generalis  s.  encyclopaedia  patristica.) 
f  A.  B.  Cailleau  v..,  M.  N.  S.  Guillon,  collectio  selecta  ss.  eccl.  patrum.     Par.,  1829  S8. 

148  vols. 
\  J.  P.  Migne,  patrologiae  cursus  completus  s.  bibl.  universalis  ss.  patr.  scriptorumque 

eccl.    ^nr.,  1844  ss.     (Latin  fathers  to  13th  century;  Greek,  to  9th,  and  still  con- 
tinued.; 
theologiab    ^.'."sus     completus.      Vol.    I,    Par.,     1879.      (Expected    to    be    in 

28  vols.) 
f  A.  Reifferscheid,  Biblioth.  patrum  latin,  italica.    (( -atalogue  of  MSS.  of  Latin  Church 

fathers  in  the  Italian  libraries.)    Vienna,  1865  ff. 
\  Corpus  scriptorum   ecclesiasticorum  latinorum  ed.  cousilio  et  iinpensis  Academiae 

literarum  Caesariae  Vindobonensis.    1866  sqq.    (Vol.  I,  Sulpic.  Severus.    II,  Minu- 
Mus  Felix.     Ill,  Cyprian.     IV,  [1875]  Arnobius.) 
Ho»v;  medii  aevi  biblioth.  patristica.    Vol.  I.    (Honor.  III.)    Par.,  1879.     (Expected 

.„  be  in  100  vols.) 

2.  Extracts  and  Chrcstoiitalhics. 
C.  F.  Riislcr,  Bibliothck  der  Kirchenvater  in  Ueberss.  und  Ausziigcn  aus  ihreu  fiir- 

lu'hmstcn,  besonders  dogm.  Schriftcn,  sammt  dem  Original  der  llauptstcllcn  und 

niithigen  Anmerkungen.     Lpz.,  1776-86.     K)  vols. 
J.  Ch.  W.  Augusti,  chrestomathia  patristica.     Lips.,  1812.    2  vols. 
II.  J.  Royaards,  chrestomathia  patristica.     Part  L     Traj.  1831.2 
*L.  de  Sinner,  nevus  ss.  patrum  grace,  sec.  iv.  delectus.     Par.,  1842. 
Ilomiliarium  patristicum,  edd.  L.  Pelt,   H.  Rheiiiwald,   C.  Vogt.      Berol,  1829-82. 

Vol.  I,  fasc.  1-4.' 
J.  C.  Orelli,  selecta  patrum  eccl.  capita  ad  cxegosin  sacr.  pcrtincntia.     Tur.,  1820-24. 

4  .«pecc. 
Fragmenta  selecta  ex  scriptis   iiatnini   eccl.   latinac,    cild.   .1.    Hagon  ct  A.   ^istov. 

Hafn.,  1850. 

'  Till-  .M.llccilons  of  OlHTtliiir  (irsn  (T.),  (icrsdorf  (fnr  I.alln  fiillicrs,  IWH  IT.),  and  lUclit.T  (for 
Greek  fathers,  IH-.T,  IT.I,  remain  unllnislicd. 

"  Till-  coUccnon  of  OlstiauHcn,  see  I.UcraHire  of  Churcli  History. 

■ '  At  tlif  samf  tlrni-  also  (iiTiiiiin  ;  HoinlllcnsaininlunK  aus  lien  crsten  (i  .lahrli.  Rerl..  Wiit  11. 
romp,  the  Pri'dli^lcn  auf  nil.-  S..nn-  und  Festape  aus  den  Schriftcn  der  K.  Vliter  (bpz.,  1S38  f. 
2  vols.),  pul.llshcd  In  (icnnan  translation  by  J.  C.  W.  AiKTUstl.  and  also  his  Auswnhl  von  Ca-sual- 
reden  der  berUhmtesten  Homlleten  der  jfrlech.  und  lat.  Kliche  aus  dem  1.  und  5.  Jahrh.  Lpz., 
1840. 
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iJibiiotheca  patrum  gracconim  <l();;iii!itica,  cur.  J.  C.  Tliilo.     Lips.,  1S5-  f.     1  voU. 

Vol.  I,  S.  Atliaiiasii;  Vol.  II.  (cur.  J.  D.  II.  Goldhorii,)  Hasilii  ct  Ciegorii  Nazian- 

zeni  opp.  dogmatica  selecta.     Ace.   appendi.\  Eunoniii  apologetituin   et  confes- 

«ionem  et  Ani[)liili)gii  epist.  synodalem  continen.s. 
i    Oeliler,  Bibliotliek  der  KircbenvaU-r,  eine  Auswabl  aus  deren  Worken.     Uisclirifl 

niit  deutscber  Uebersetzung.     Lpz.,  1858  ff. 
f  II.  Hurter,  patrum  ss.  opu.-cula  selecta.     Innsbr.,  18fi8  ff.  (tinis  far  39  vols.). 
V.  Thalliofer,  Bililiotb.  der  KiMienviiter.     Auswabl  der  vorzugl.  patrist.  Werke  in 

deutscber  Uebers.     Keiupten,  1869  fY.  (tbus  far  322  vols.).' 

3.  Editions  of  PatriMk  Writinya  for  the  Use  of  Students? 

Patrum  apostolicorum  opera  recogn.  *  f  C.  J.  Hefele  (Tiib.,  1839;  otb  ed.,  by  F.  X. 
Funk,  1878);  other  editions,  by  Reitlimayr  (Miinch.,  1844),  on  Barn,  and  Clemens, 
by  E.  von  Muralt  (Ziir.,  1847),  on  Clemens,  Ign.,  and  Polyk.,  by  Jacobson  (Oxford, 
4th  ed.,  1863).' 

Patrum  apostolicor.  opera,  ed.  A.  R.  Drossel;  accedit  Hermae  Pastor  ex  fragra. 
graecis  Lipsiensiljus  auctore  C.  Tischendorf.  Lips.,  1857.  *Gebhardt,  Harnack, 
and  Zahn  undertook  a  new  ed.  of  Dressel's  ed.  Lpz.,  1875-77.  3  fasc.  (Briefe 
des  Clemens  in  2d  ed.,  1876,  Br.  des  Bariia'oas,  1878;  minor  edition  of  the  whole 
work.    Lpz.,  1877. 

Bibliotheca  pau'um  ecclesiasticorum  .«olectissima,  cur.  B.  Lindner.  F.isc.  I-IV.  Lips., 
1857-61. 

Novvim  testam.  extra  canonem  reccptum  ed.  A.  Hilgcnfeld.    Lips.,  1866. 

Clemeutis  Roniani  cpistolae  ed.,  Lightfoot  (Lond.,  1869),  Laurent  (Lips.,  1870), 
Tiscbondorf  (Lips.,  1873),  Hilgenfeld  (Lips.,  1876).  The  complete  MS.  of  the 
Clementine  Epistles  found  by  Bryennius  in  Constantinople,  in  1 873,  was  published 
by  the  discoverer  (Constantinople,  1875).  The  hitherto  wanting  portions  of  it 
were  published  by  Lightfoot  (Lond.,  1877)  as  appendix  to  his  edition  of  1869,  and 
by  Gebhardt  and  Harnack  (Lpz.,  1876). 

J.  (i.  Miillcr,  Erklar.  des  Barnabasbriefes.     Lpz.,  1869. 

Barnabae  epistula  ed.  A.  Hilgenfeld.    2d  ed.,  Lips.,  1877. 

Clciiicntis  Rom.  cjuae  feruntur  liomiliae,  pub.  by  A.  Schwegler.  Stuttg.,  1847.  More 
complete  by  A.  R.  Dressel,  Gott.,  1853;  P.  de  Lagarde,  Lpz.,  ISGS.'* 

Coustitutiones  apostolicae,  pub.  by  W.  Ueltzen.  Schwerin,  1853;  P.  de  Lagarde. 
Lpz..  1862.' 

Ignatius,  by  W.  Curetou:  Corpus  Ignatianum.    Lond.  (Berl.),  1849. 

Ignatii,  ciuae  feruntur  epistolae,  ed.  H.  Petermann.    Lips.,  1849.^ 

>  Also  the  rich  collections  of  early  Christian  hymns  by  Aid.  Manutius,  G.  Fabricius,  Bjorn, 
Gebser,  and  others.    For  more  minute  details  see  Winer,  I,  p.  879  f. 

2  Of  the  larger,  and,  for  the  most  part,  masrniflcent  editions,  we  may  mention  chiefly  those  of 
Cotslerius,  of  the  Apostolic  fathers,  Maran's  ed.  of  Justin,  MaSsuet's  ed.  of  Ireuaeus,  Rigootius' 
ed.  -^f  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  Potter's  ed.  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  de  la  Rue's  ed.  of  Origen, 
Montfaucon's  ed.  of  Athanasius  and  Chrj-sostom,  Petaviiis'  ed.  of  Epiphany,  Vallarsi's  ed.  of 
Hieronymus,  and  the  Benedictine  ed.  of  Augustine. 

3  After  the  large  edition  of  J.  B.  Cotelerius  (Par.  1672)  and  J.  Clericus  (Amst.,  1698.  2d  ed., 
17C-1.,  •>  vols.  fol.).  Also  editions  hy  Ittig  (Lpz.,  1609),  Frey  (Bas.,  1742),  Rusel  (Lond.,  1746), 
Hornemann  (Hafn.,  1828).  On  the  Apostolic  fathers  see  literature  on  History  of  Doctrines.  See 
also  :  F.  A.  Karker,  die  Schriften  der  apostolischen  Viiter.    Breslau,  1847. 

•>  See  also  C.  E.  Francke,  die  Lehren  des  Clemens  von  Rom.  in  Guericke's  und  Rudelb.  Zeit- 
schrift  1841.    III. 

'  Likewise  O.  Krabbe,  uber  Ursprung  u.  Inhalt  der  apostol.  Constitutionen.  Hamb..  1829. 
+J.  S.  v.  Drey,  neue  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Constitutt.  u.  Kanones  der  Apostel.    Tiib.,  18.32. 

'  Also  the  works  of  Arndt,  Diisterdieck,  BuiLsen,  Baur,  Denzinger,  Hefele,  Uhlhom,  Lipslus, 
Merx,  Hilgenfeld,  and  others. 
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Justini  Martyris  0pp.  ed.  J.  C.  Th.  Otto.     Jena,  1842  ff.     3  vols.     3d  ed.,  1875  ff. 

(Vols.  1-5  des  Corpus  apologotaruiu  christian,  saec.  secundi ;  vol.  6  contains  Tati- 

ani  oratlo  ad  Graecos;  vol.  7,  Athcnagorae  opera;   vol.  8,  Theophili  ad  Autoly- 

cuni  11.  III.;  vol.  9,  [1872],  Hermias,  Melito.) 
Justini  apologiae  ed.    f  J.  G.  Braunius.     2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1800. 
Epistola  ad  Diognctum,  by  J.  C.  Th.  Otto.     2d  ed.,  1852.' 
Irenaeus,   by  A.  !<tieren.     Lpz.,  1848-53.     2  vols,  in  4  parts;    by  Harvey.     Canib., 

1857.    2  vols. 
Minucius  Felix,  by  Liibkert.    Lpz.,  ISMfi;  ))y  E.  do  Muralt.    Ziir.,  183fi;  l)y  11.  Iloldcn. 

Camb.,  1853. 
Arnobius,  by  Orelli  (Lpz.,  1816  f.),   Ilildcbrand  (1844),   Oehler  184G  (in  Gersdorfs 

bibl.  patrr.  latin.    Vol.  12),  Reifferschied  (1875). 
Eusebius,  hist,  eccles.,  by  Heinichen  (Lips.,  1827  f.    3  vols.    2d  ed.,  1808  f.),  Schweg- 

ler,  (Tiib.,  1852),  Dindorf  (Lpz.,  1871). 
Cyprian,  by  Goldhorn  in  Gersdorfs  Bibliothek,  vols,  ii,  iii  (Lpz.,  1838  f.),  by  Kral)inger 

(Tiib.,  1853),  and  G.  Hartel  (Vindob.,  1809  f.    2  vols.). 
Tertullian,  collected  works  by  F.  Oehler,  in  larger  (Lips.,  183?  f.    3  vols.)  and  smaller 

editions  (Lips.,  1854). 
Lactantius,  by  Biinemann  (Lips.,  1739;  0.  F.  Fritzsche  (Lips.,  1842  if.    Vols.  9,  10 

of  Gersdorfs  Ijibliolh.  patrr.) 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,   l)y  R.  Klotz  (Lpz.,   1831  fC.    4  vols.),   W.  Dindorf  (Oxford, 

1808  f.    4  vols.). 
Origencs   nepl  apx^v,  by  E.  R.  Redcpcnning  (Lpz.,   1836);    works  by  Loinniatzsch 

(Berl,  1831-48.    25  vols.),  from  the  edition  of  de  la  Rue. 
Augustinus,  Confessiones  (with  Preface  by  Neandel",  Berl,  1823;  by  Bruder,  Lpz., 

1837),  by  Pusey  (Oxon.,  1838;  from  this  edition  also  pub.  and  elucidated  by  K.  v. 

Raumer.    Stuttg.,  1856.    2d  ed.,  Giitersl.,  1876);  de  civitate  Dei:  Lpz.,  1825,  and 

by  J.  Strange,  Kiiln,  1850.    2  vols. ;  dc  doctrina  christ.  u.  enchiridion,  by  Bruder 

(Lpz.,  1838). 
Chrysostomus  de  sacerdotio,  by  Bcngel  (Stuttg,  1725,  and  Lpz.,  1825),  l)y  Leo  (Lpz., 

1834);   single  Homilies  by  Bauermeister  (Giitt.,  1816),  Becher  (Lpz.,  1839),  and 

others. 
Basil  the  Great,  Address  to  Christian  Young  Men  on  the  Right  Use  of  Heathen  Au- 
thors.    Greek  Text  with  German  Annotations,  l)y  (J.  Lothholtz.    Jena,  1857. 

4.   Introductorij  Wrifhirfs. 
J.  C.  Walcli,  bibliotheca  patristica  literariis  adnotatt.  instr.     Jen.,   1770.     New  ed. 

emendatior  et  mult,  auctior  adorn,  a  J.  T.  L.  Danz,  1H34. 
C.  T.  G.  Sclioenemann,  bibliotheca  histor. -liter,  patr.  latinonnn  a  Tcrtulliano  usijue  ad 

Gregor.  M,  et  Isidor.  Hispal.    Lips.,  1792-94.     2  vols. 
H.  J.  Pestalozzi,  Grundlinien  der  Geschichte  dcr  kirchl.  Litcratur  dcr  crstcii  G.  Jaiiih. 

Gott.,  1811. 
t  V.  A.  Winter,  krit.  Gesch.  dcr  iilteston  Zcugen  od.  Patrologic.    Miinch.,  1814. 
J.  G.  V.  Engdhardt,  Literar.  Leitfadcn  zu  Vorlcs.  ii.  <1.  I'atristik.     Erl.,  1823. 
f  F.  W.  (ioldwitzer,  Bibliographic  dcr  Kirchcnviitcr  u.  Kirclicnlclircr  vom  1.  bis  zura 

13.  Jahrh.    Landsh.,  1828.     The  same,  Patrologic  vcrbundcn  luit  Patristik.    Niirnb., 

1834.     2  imrts. 
J.  T.  L.  Danz,  initia  doctrlTinc  patri.-ticac.      Jciwi,  1839. 

>  Corap.  the  work  of  Otto,  Jena.  184.'),  and  W.  ,\.  ircilIcnluTR,  Berl.,  1853;  nl.so  the  review  of 
Ottrt  In  fiersdorf's  Repert.  for  IRM.  Ist  vol..  p.  'Mi  IT.  J.  F.  Overln-ck,  (Hierden  pseudojus- 
tlnlschen  Brief  an  Dlojfin-i.    Ritsel,  1872,  4.,  and  the  repMes  of  Hll^enfeld  and  Kelm. 
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*-|- J.  A.  Mohler,  Patrologie  od.  chri.stl.  Literargesch.     1st  vol.    (1-3  Jahrh.);  pub.  Ijy 

F.  X.  Keitliiiiiivr.     Kegonsb.,  1839. 
J.  Fessler,  insiitiiliout's  patiologicue.     Vol.  1  in  2  parts.     Oenip.,  1850. 
J.  C.  F.  Hiilir,  Gesch.  tier  roiii.  Literatur.  (Suppl.  I. :   Die  christl.  I)ii;liter  u.  Geschichts- 

scliieil)C'r.     II. :  Die  cliristlich-roiiiisclie  Tlioologie.     III. :  Die  rijiuische  Liter,  im 

karol.  Zeitulter.)     Karlsr.,  18:5ti-4(l. 
f  J.  W.  Eberl,  Leitfadeu  zum  Stud,  der  Patrologie.     Augsb.,  1854. 
F.  C.  Magon,  Hdb.  der  Patrol,  u.  kirehl.  Lit.-geseh.     Regeiisb.,  1864. 
f  J.  Alzog,  Grmidriss  der  Patrologie.    Freib.,  18tJG.     3d  ed.,  1876. 
f  Jos.  Schwane,  Dogmengeschiehte  der  patristisclieu  Zeit.     Miiuster,  1866. 

5.  Patristic  Monograplus.^ 
C.  Skworzow,  patrolog.  Untcrsiielumgcn.     Ueber  Urspr.  der  problemat.  Schriften  der 

apostol.  Viiter.     Lpz.,  1875 
Ueber  das  Papias-Fragment  bei   Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  S,  39:    W.  Weirt'eubaeh   (Giesz., 

1874);  reply  by   L.  Leirubach  (Gotha,  1875),  and  to  this  again  by   Weiffenbaeh 

(Berl.,  1878). 
V.  V.  Strauss,  Polykarpus.     Ileidlb.,  1860.     2d  ed.,  1875. 

E.  Gaab,  der  Hirte  des  Hernias.     Basel,  1867. 

Th.  Zahn,  der  Hirte  des  Hernias  untersucht.     Gotha,   1868.      The  same,  Ignatius  v. 

Antiochien.     Gotha,  1873. 
V.  G.  Goltz,  Clemens  von  Rom.     Eine  Gesch.  aus  dem  apost.  Zeitalter.     Berl,  1851. 
C.  J.  Bunsen,  Ignatius  von  Antiochien  und  seine  Zeit.     Hanib.,  1847. 
J.  Riggenbach,  der  sogenannte  Brief  des  Barnabas.    (Program.)     Basel,  1874.^ 
O.  Braunsberg,  der  Ap.  Barnabas.     Mainz,  1876. 
J.  C.  T.  Otto,  de  Justini  Mart.,  scriptis  et  doctrina.     Jena,  1841. 
K.  Semisch,  Justin  der  Miirtyrer.    Bresl.,  1840-42.     2  vols. 
die  apostol.  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  M.  Justinus.    Hamb.,  1848. 

F.  Overbeck,  iiber  den  pseudojustin.  Brief  an  Diognet.     Basel,  1872. 
U.  Meier,  de  Minucio  Felice.    Tigur.,  1824. 

A.  Ebert,  Tertullians  Verhiiltniss  zu  Minucius  Felix.     Lpz.,  1868. 

H   A.  Daniel,  Tatianus  der  Apologet.     Halle,  1837. 

Th.  A.  Clarisse,  de  Athenagorae  vita  et  scriptis,  etc.    Lugd.,  1819. 

L.  Duncker,  des  hi.  Ireniius  Christologie.     Gott.,  1843. 

H.  Ziegler,  Irenaus,  der  Bischof  von  Lyon.     Berl.,  1871. 

C.  J.  Bunsen,  Hippolytus  und  seine  Zeit.    Lpz.,  1852  f.    2  vols.'    Lond.,  4  vols.,  1852. 

G.  Volkmar,  Hippolytus  und  die  romischen  Zeitgenossen.     Ziir.,  1855. 

A.  Neander,  Antignostikus,  Geist  des  Tertullian.    Berl.,  1825.     2d  ed.,  1849. 

K.  Hesselberg,  Tertullians  Lehre,  etc.     1st  part:  Leben  u.  Schriften.    Dorp,  1848. 

A.  Hauck,  Tertullians  Leben  u.  Schriften.    Erl.,  1877. 

F.  R.  Eylert,  Clemens  von  Alex,  als  Philosoph  u.  Dichter.    Lpz.,  1882. 
II.  Reinkens,  de  Clemente  Alexandr.    Vratisl,  1851. 

G.  Thomasius,  Origines.    Niimb.,  1837. 

E.  R.  Redepenning,  Origenes.     Eine  Darstellung  seines  Lebens  und  seiner  Lehre. 
Bonn,  1841-46.    2  i)arts.* 

'  Comp.  the  monogrraphs  on  Church  History. 

"  See  above,  the  ^\TitinKs  of  Hilgenfeld  on  the  Apostolic  fathers  in  general. 

'  Comp.  also  L.  F.  W.  Seinecke,  iiber  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Blschofs  Hippolytus,  in  Illgens 
Zeitschr.  fiir  hlstor.  Theol.,  1842,  lai-S,  p.  48  ff.,  and  +.T.  J.  Bollinger,  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus. 
Regensb.,  1853. 

^  Also  the  monographs  of  Matter  and  Guericke  on  the  Alexandrian  School. 
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F.  W.  Rcttberg,  Cyprianus  dargest.  nach  seinem  Leben  und  Wirken.    Gott.,  1831. 

B.  Fechtrup,  der  hi.  Cyprian.     Sein  Leben  u.  s.  Lehre.    Vol.  I-     Miiust.,  1878. 
V.  Hely,  EusObe  de  Cesaree.    Par.,  1877. 

F.  A.  Scheutz,  Zenoni.s  episc.  Veron.  doctrina  christ.    Lips.,  1854. 

•j- J.  A.  Mohler,  Atlianasius  d.  Gr.  u.  die  Kirche  s.  Zeit.    Mainz,  1827.    2d  ed.,  1844. 

-j-L.  Atzberger,  die  Logoslehrc  des  hi.  Athauasius.    Miinch.,  1880. 

*  K.  Ullmann,  Gregor  von  Nazianz.    Darmst.,  1825. 

Benoit,  St.  Gregoire  de  Naziauze.    Par.,  1870. 

J.  Rupp,  Gregors  von  Nyssa  Leben  und  Meinungen.    Lpz.,  1834. 

K.  R.  W.  Klose,  Basilius  der  Gr.,  naoh  s.  Leben  u.  s.  Lehre  dargestellt.    Stralsund, 

1835.     On  the  same,  A.  Bayle.    Avign.,  1878. 
H.  Weiss,  die  grossen  Cappadozier,  Basilius,  Gregor  von  Nazianz  und  Gregor  v.  Nyssa. 

Braunsberg,  1872. 
*A.  Neander,  der  heil.  Job.  Chrysostomus  u.  die  Kirche  bes.  des  Orients  in  dessen 

Zeitalter.     Berl.,  1821  f.    2  vols.     4th  ed.,  1858. 
Th.  Forster,  Chrysostomus  in  sein.  Verhaltniss  zur  antioclieu.  Sehule.    Gotha,  1869. 
-j-H.  Reinkens,  Hilarius  von  Poitiers.    Schaffh.,  1864. 
H.  A.  Niemeyer,  de  Isidori  Pelus.  vita,  scriptis  et  doctrina.    Hal.,  1825. 
f  F.  Lauchert  and  A.  Knoll,  Hieronymus,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Zeit,  etc. ;  from  the 

J'rench  of  Collombet.     Rottw.,  1846.    2  vols. 
O.  Zockler,  Hieronymus,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken.    Gotha,  1865. 
Thierry,  St.  .Jerome.     3d  ed.    Par.,  1876. 
I  F.  A.  G.  Kloth,  d.  hi.  Kirchenlehrer  Aur.  Augustinus.    Aachen,  1 840.    2  vols. 

C.  Bindemann,  der  heil.  Augustinus.    Berl.  u.  Lpz.  (Greifsw.),  1844-09.    3  vols. 
Poujoulat,  hist,  de  St.  Augustin.    3  vols.    Par.,   1843.    3d  ed.,  1852.      German,  by 

F.  Hurter.    Schaffh.,  1845  ff.    2  vols. 

G.  F.  Wiggers,  pragni.  Dai'stellung  des  Augustini.-imus,  Pelagianismus  und  Semipelagi- 
anisnuis.     Berl.  u.  Hamb.,  1821.  33.    2  vols. 

A.  Durner,   Augustinus.     Sein  theol.   System  u.   seine  religionsphilos.   Anschauung. 

Berl.,  1873. 
G.  Waitz,  liber  das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Ulfilas.    Hannov.,  1840. 
W.  A.  Arendt,  Leo  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeit.    Mainz,  1835. 

E.  Perthel,  Leo's  L  Leben  und  Lehren.    Jena,  1843. 
G.  F.  Wiggers,  de  Gregorio  Magno.    Rost.,  1839. 

G.  .J.  Th.  Lau,  Gregor  L  nach  s.  Leben  und  s.  Lehro.     Lpz.,  1845. 

G.  Pfahler,  Gregor  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeit.     Frankf.,  1852. 

G.  Maggio,  prolegom.  alia  storia  di  Gregorio  il  Grande  e  de  suoi  tempi.    Prato,  1879. 

F.  H.  G.  Grundlehner,  Joh.  Daniascenus.    Utr.,  1877. 
J.  Langen,  Joh.  von  Damascus.    Gotha,  1879. 

t  J.  Hergenriither,  Photius,  Patriarch  v.  Constant.    Regensb.,  lSt;7-69.    3  vols. 

(■>.  HIslon/  offhf  Litn-atnrr  of  thr  Chnrrh  and  Thiohujn  {hirludhif/  Ihr.  Later  Period). 
Ch.  W.  Fliiggo,  Versuch  oincr  (icsch.  tier  thcolog.  Wisscnsclialten.     Malic,  1796-98. 

3  vols.    Einleit.  dazu,  Halle,  1799. 
C.  F.  Stiiudlin,  Geschichte  der  thcolog.  Wissenschaftcn  soit  der  Verbrcitung  der  alien 

Literatur.     Giitt.,  ]8]0f.     2  vols.' 

•On  the  knowledpre  of  thcoldjrirnl  hooks:  .1.  V,.  WaNli.  hlhllnilirca  tli.-ol.  sclcctn.  .Icna, 
17.')7-C.5.  4  volH.  J.  A.  Noiisell,  AnwclsiuiK  zur  Kcniitiiiss  <ii'r  hcst.'U  allKfni.  IJiichcr  In  ullcn 
Thellen  der  Thpolojrie.  Lpz.,  1779.  4Hi  od.,  ITSO.  Pout Inucd  by  Simon.  I.pz..  IKl.S.  I).  (J.  Nie- 
meyt-r.  Hlhllotlick  fiir  ITcdlcer  und  Fn-undo  «1<t  Tlici.Iojr.  Liter.  Halle,  178-2-84.  a  vols.  Newly 
revised  and  contlriiu'd  by  A.  II.  Niemeyer  und  IL  B.  WuRnllz.    Halle,  1790- 1812.  4  vols.      W.  D. 
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English  and  Amekicas  Literature. 
Antc-N'icenc  Christian  Library,  edited  by  Roberts  and  Donaldson.     24  vols.     Edinb., 

18t;4-72. 
Augustine,  The  Confessions  of,  editud  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.    And.,  1860. 
J.  Bennett,  The  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  exhibited  in  Quotations 

from  the  Writers  of  the  First  Three  Centuries.    Lond.,  1852. 
R.  Blakey,  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers.     Lond.,  1842. 

J.  J.  Blunt,  Lectures  on  the  Right  Use  of  the  Early  Fathers.    :5d  ed.    Lond.,  1869. 
\V.  J.  Bolton,  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the  Writings  of  its 

Apologists  down  to  Augustine.     N.  Y.,  1854. 
E.  Burton,  Testimonials  of  the  Ante-Nioene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.     Lond., 

1820. 
Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Xicene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 

the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Lond.,  18:51. 
H.  Carv,  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  P'irst  Four  Centuries  to  the  Doctrine  and 

Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.    Lond.,  1835. 
J.  Daille,  A  Treatise  on  the  Riglit  Use  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Decision  of  Controversies 

existing  at  this  Day  in  Religion.    2d  ed.    Lond.,  1843. 
J.  Donaldson,  A  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the  Death 

of  the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Council.    3  vols.    Lond.,  1864. 
Douglass,  Series  of  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  Writers.     Edited  by  F.  A.  March. 

5  vols.    N.  Y.,  1874-80. 
Eusebius,  History  of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine.     Edited  and  translated  by  W.  Cureton. 

Lond.,  1861. 
J.  Harrison,  Whose  are  the  Fathers?    Lond.,  1867. 
Ignatii,  Romani  S.  Polycarpi,  Patium  Apostolicorum,  quae  supersunt.     Accedunt  S. 

Ignatii  et  S.  Polycarpi  Marty ria.    2  vols.    Lond.,  1863. 
G.  A.  Jackson,  The  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Apologists  of  the  Second  Century. 

N.  Y.,  1879. 

Fuhrmann,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Liter.  Lpz.,  1818-21.  2  vols.  Fortsetz.  Vol.  I.  Iserl.,  1830. 
*  G.  B.  Winer,  Handb.  der  theol.  Liter,  hauptsachlich  der  protest.  Lpz.,  1820  ff.  3d  ed.,  18:37-40, 
und  Ergiinzungsheft,  1842.  Deegen,  Jahrbiichlein  der  deutschen  theolog.  Llteratur  (since  181 1>, 
Essen,  1«1!)-:J9.  7  small  vols.  Continued  by  *E.  Ziuimermann  and  others,  1832-.3.").  3  small  vols. 
\V.  Hauck,  theol.  Jahresbericht.  Wiesb.,  1866-77.  E.  A.  Zuchold,  Bihliotheca  theologlca  (183«J- 
C2).  Gott.,  1864.  2  vols.  tReusch,  theolog.  Llteraturblatt  (Bonn,  186.5-77) ;  Ruprecht,  (now  W. 
Muldeuer),  Bibliotheca  theolog.  Oder  System,  geordnete  Uebersicht  aller  auf  d.  Geb.  der  evan- 
gel. Theol.  In  Deutschl.  neu  erschien.  BiJcher.  Gott.,  1848  ff.  (annually  2  Nos.).  Every  No.  of 
Schurer's  theol.  Literztg.  (Lpz.,  1876  ff.),  and  more  recently  Luthardt's  allgem.  ev.-luth.  Kirchen- 
zeitung,  furnish  a  very  complete  account  of  the  latest  literature.  Comp.  also  the  Universal 
Bix>k  Lexica  of  Kayser  (begins  with  1750  and  is  continued  now  In  quadrennial  periods),  and 
others ;  the  Hinrichs'  Bucherverzeichnisse  (2  Nos.  yearly) ;  Engelmann's  Fachkataloge,  the 
Uebersichten  of  Baldamus  and  Haupt  (Prot.  and  Cath.  separately,  1865-69;  1870-74),  and  many 
others. 
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SECTION    XXI. 
SYMBOLICS. 

Symbolics,  in  a  hroad  sense,  designates  the  science  of  the  origin, 
Deflnition  of  nature,  and  contents  of  all  the  public  confessions  in 
symbolics.  which  the  Church  has  laid  down  a  summary  of  its  teach- 
ing, and  which  it  has  erected  at  certain  times  and  under  certain 
forms  as  the  standard  of  its  faith.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
term  is  used  to  denote  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctiA'e  teachings 
which,  especially  since  the  Reformation,  separate  the  different  di- 
visions of  the  Church  from  each  other  in  doctrinal  matters,  the  con- 
trast between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  the  minor 
differences  therewith  connected.  Symbolics  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  history  of  doctrines,  or  coincides  with  comparative  dog- 
matics, or  polemics,  in  proportion  as  the  j^urely  historical  or  the 
dogmatico-polemical  interest  predominates  in  the  stating  and  dis- 
cussing of  such  opposing  standards.  It  is  probably  best  to  regard 
it  as  a  historical  science  connected  with  the  history  of  doctrines, 
but  as  also,  under  this  form,  a  necessary  aid  and  point  of  transition 
to  dogmatics. 

I,vfil3oAov  (a  token,  mark')  denotes,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  a  for- 
mula preserved  by  tradition  or  in  writing,  by  which  all  who  belong 
to  the  same  ecclesiastical  party  may  recognize  each  other.  The 
syml)ol  is  the  common  shibboleth,  the  ecclesiastical  standard,  al)out 
which  the  community  is  gathered.  The  use  of  su(!h  symbols,  of 
which  the  so-called    Apostles'  Creed  was  the  earliest,  is   derived 

from  the  ritual  of  bat )t  ism.     Its  first  office,  therefore, 
Firs*  and  later  '  .     .  . 

office  of  syin-   was  to  distinguish  the  Christian,  as  helonging  to  a  dit- 

'"''■  f erent  religious  society,  from  the  Jew  and  the  heathen ; 

and  it  was  afterward  employed  to  distinguish  orthodox  Catholic 

'  Comp.  Siiicer,  Thesaur.  Eccles.,  .1.  v.,  and  Crcuzcr,  Syniholik  Mone's  ed.,  §  1<>,  p.  13). 
"Lvfijiolov  siffnilies  what  is  formed  by  tlie  joininu;  totrctlior  of  two  parts ;  e.  g.,  the 
term  av/xi3oAa  was  applied  to  the  two  halves  of  the  tal)lets  which  served  as  pledges  of 
a  contracted  hospitality  {tesxrro'  hospital  Hat  in).  It  was  afterward  employed  to  desig- 
nate  all  unions;  and,  subseiiuently,  everything  that  in  the  progress  of  time  came  to 
take  the  place  of  the  coarse  tokens  of  earlier  times,  a  pledge  in  general.  Thus  wo 
(inti  it  applied  to  the  ring,  which  was  given  instead  of  ordinary  contrihiitious  toward 
a  common  feast,  and  later  to  the  pledge  for  suljseipient  redemption,  whicli  was  in  use 
in  matters  of  exchange;  also  to  the  tifmrni  militari.i,  the  parole;  in  luief,  to  any 
token,  any  sign,  l)y  which  those  belonging  together,  the  initiated,  might  recognize 
each  other.  Its  derivation  from  avjijiuTiTitiv,  for  the  purjiose  of  jjpoving  that  each  of 
the  apostles  contributed  one  article  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  is  absurd.  Nor  is  art 
symbolism  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  connexion.  Tiiis  has  its  place,  but  in  a 
different  theological  department  (Liturgies),  although  but  little  has  been  done  as  yet 
toward  its  thorough  scientific  development.     Comp.  the  section  on  Archaeology. 
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<'liristians  from  licrctics.  'J'lif  ovnovnioq  of  the  Nicfnc  syni1»(»l 
^erve(l  in  tliis  way  to  <liscriiniii;ite  the  adhereiits  of  the  Athaiuisiaii 
(ortlunlox)  faith  from  the  Avians. 

The  Nicene,  the  .so-called  Athanasian — the  Symb.  Quicumque  of 
later  (late — and  the  so-called  Apostolic  Creed,  form  the  three 
]irin(i})al  symbols  of  the  Chureli.  IJut  when  the  adherents  of  the 
purified  doctrines  separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
tlie  time  of  the  Reformation,  they  laid  down  the  doctrines  held  l)y 
them  in  common,  first  apologetically,  and  then  polemically,  in  sepa- 
rate symbolical  writings,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  party 
each  constructing  their  own,  because  of  deviations  from  the  truth 
that  had  taken  place  —  each,  however,  holding  fast  to  the  three 
leading  symbols  of  the  early  Church.  The  differences  existing  with- 
in the  above-mentioned  parties,  together  with  the  controversies  that 
agitated  the  Protestant  Church  as  a  whole,  gave  rise  to  still  further 
symbolical  divergencies.  It  was  also  desired  to  erect  barriers 
against  all  intermixture  with  non-Catholic  bodies  (Anabaptists, 
Anti-Trinitarians,  Anti-Scriptuarians,  etc.),  with  whom  the  Reform- 
ers wished  to  have  nothing  in  common. 

The  following  are  the  Lutheran  symbols,  brought  together  in 
158U  in  the  Book  of  Concord:  The  Conf.  Augustana,  Lutheran sym- 
1530,  the  Apology,  1531,  the  Articles  of  iSmalcaJd,  1537,  ^ois. 
and  the  Formula  Concordiae,  1579,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
two  Catechisms  of  Luther,  1528  and  1529.  The  Reformed  Con- 
fessions are  less  sharply  distinguished  from  other  theological  pro- 
ductions, and  less  generally  received.  The  more  prominent  are 
the  Swiss  (Conf.  Bas.  i;  Ilelv.  i  or  Bas.  ii,  and  Ilelv.  ii),  Gallic, 
Belgic,  Anglican  (xxxix  Articles),  Scottish,  and  American,  and  the 
Anlialt,  Brandenbergian,  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  Arminian  Confession,  by  the  Remonstrants  of  Hol- 
land.    It  consisted  of  26  chapters,  and  appeared  first  in  1622.' 

The  Roman  Catholics,  on  their  part,  now  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  present  more  clearly  what  was  distinctive  in  their  teach- 
ing. This  was  done  in  the  Professio  fidei  Tridentina  and  the  Cate- 
chismus  Romanus.  The  smaller  sects  and  ecclesia.stical  parties 
likewise  reduced  to  writing  the  points  at  which  they  diverged  from 
the  general  belief;  e.  g.,  the  AnabaptLsts  (Mennonites),  Socinians, 
Quakers,  and  others,  although  such  writings  have,  in  some  instances, 
simply  the  authority  of  private  productions.  The  Socinian  Catechis- 
mus  Racoviensis  might  deserve  to  be  considered  a  symbolical  book 
more  than  any  of  the  others.  The  idea  of  confessional  writings  can- 
not be  entertained  in  connexion  with  the  Quakers,  who  make  their 
'  Coiiip.  Winer  (Pope's  ed.),  Creeds  of  Christendom,  p.  28. 
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religious  life  altogether  iudependent  of  the  letter,  even  that  of  tho 
Bible.' 

The  task  of  llistorieal  Theology  eiubraees  I'ven  the  origin  and 
fortunes  of  these  hooks.  To  whatever  extent  symbolics  is  primar- 
ily engaged  upon  this  external  history,  it  will  eoineide  Avith  the  his- 
tory of  ecclesiastical  literature.  Or,  it  might,  if  not  in  too  detailed 
a  form,  be  incorporated  with  Church  history,  which  is  necessarily 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  origin  of  movements  of  great  import- 
ance. But  the  task  of  symbolics  is  more  extensive.  What  has 
Scope  of  svm-  heen  thus  far  noted  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  in- 
bohcs.  troduction,  analogous  to  the  introduction  to  the  books 

of  the  Bible.  To  this  must  be  added  exegetical  investigation,  in- 
asmuch as  the  meaning  of  these  confessional  writings  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained, construed,  and  explained.  But  as  exegesis  leads  immedi- 
ately into  Biblical  dogmatics  as  its  resultant,  so  symbolics  does 
not  rest  satisfied  with  having  exi)lained  each  particular  confession, 
but  passes  on  to  construct,  in  harmony  with  the  definitions  of  the 
several  symbolical  writings,  a  system  of  Roman  Catholicism,  of 
Protestantism,  of  Anabaptism,  Socinianism,  Quakerism,  and  the 
rest.  Finally,  it  jtroceeds  to  compare  these  ecclesiastical  systeins 
with  the  general  principles  upon  which  they  are  based,  or  with  each 
other,  by  an  examination  of  particular  doctrines  which  they  receive. 
In  the  latter  function  it  becomes  Comparative  dogmatics."  Wlien 
it  goes  to  the  length  of  taking  part  directly  in  favour  of  some  mode 
of  belief,  and  of  defending  it,  in  opposition  to  other  beliefs — e.  y., 
the  views  of  Protestantism  against  those  of  Konian  Catholicism — 
it  becomes  Polemics. 

Symbolics  thus  })rovides  the  weapons  for  polemics,  and  is  its  his- 
RHiation  of  torical  base.  It  is  related  to  the  history  ^f  doctrines 
symbolics     to        ■    ^|     j^^^^^  ^^  ^|^g  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  the  eddy  to 

history  of  doc-  .  .        i  i- 

trines.  the  Stream.     The  history  of  doctrmes  is  obliged  to  pass 

through  the  field  of  symbolics,  and  even  becomes  symbolics  to  some 
extent.  In  the  history  of  doctrines  we  have  made  a  distinction 
between  the  general  and  the  special.  Symbolics  may  similarly 
be  treated  in  a  general  way  by  discussing  ])rinciples,  noting  <)))p(>- 
site  ideas  at  large;  for  exami)le,  those  of  Jioniaii  Catholicism  and 

'  The  term  syniJ)()lics  is  not,  therefore,  thorouf,'lily  appropriate,  and  can  only  tlenote, 
in  instances  where  no  symbols  exist,  that  "the  statements  are  conformed  to  the  most 
classical  and  f,'enerally  acknowled-^ed  mode  of  jjresentiiij^  any  ]iarticnlar  faith."  — 
Schleierniacher,  i^  24 !t,  note. 

■' Schlciermacher,  ij  '.IH,  distin-ruishes  hetween  Comparative  Dogmatics  and  Symlxil- 
ics,  hut  is  not  wholly  decided  to  recognize  either  us  a  science  which  could  well  e.\ist 
independently. 
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of  Protestanlism,  or  it  may  trace  tlii'  ])articiilar  difTerences  in  sc']>a- 

ratt'  (lortrines.     Tlie  two  methods  must  be  combined.     It  has  been 

justly  observed,  however,  with  reference  to  tlie  conflict  of   jjrinci- 

ples,  that  the  task  of  symbolics  has  not  been  fully  accomplished 

when  it  has  broui^ht  into  view  the  existing  do_<;matic  contrasts,  since 

the  differences  between  the  several  confessions  extend  also  into  the 

domains  of  ethics,  politics,  and  social  life. 

The  symbolics  of  to-day  will,  accordingly,  need  to  be  expanded 

into  a  science  that  shall  not  only  embrace  the  dogmatic   ^      ^  , . 

•^     .    .  ®  Symbolicsa 

vital  tendencies  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestant-  broad  science 
ism,  and,  further,  those  of  Luthcranism  and  Calvinism,  ^'^'^^^'• 
of  Episcopacy  and  Puritanism,  of  the  Orthodox  and  the  Schismatic 
in  Protestantism,  but  also  the  moral,  political,  artistic,  and  scientific 
factors,  bringing  the  whole  together  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  pointing  out  how  every  such  confessional  feature  stands  con- 
nected with  the  fundamental  dogmatic  principle  upon  which  the 
confession  rests.'  The  material  for  such  a  science,  which  would  be 
highly  interesting  as  bearing  upon  the  history  of  culture  as  well, 
but  for  which  the  term  "  symbolics "  would  no  longer  be  an  ade- 
quate designation,  must  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  of  later  times,  down  to  the  present. 

HISTORY, 

Symbolics,  in  the  broad  sense,  was  already  cultivated,  in  part,  in 
the  antiquity  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  certain  teach-  origin  of  mod- 
ers  in  the  Church — like  Augustine,  On  Faith  and  Sym-  em  symbols, 
bol,  A.D.  393 — explained  the  ecclesiastical  symbols.  But  a  "  defi- 
nite recognition  of  ecclesiastical  contrasts  was  begotten  by  the  Ref- 
ormation "  (Pelt,  p.  444).  Syml)ols,  strictly  speaking,  first  orig- 
inated in  the  Lutheran  Church,  though  the  term  coiifessio,  which 
was  preferred  by  the  Reformed,  was  also  in  use  (Confessio  Augus- 
tana).  Upon  the  basis  of  this  symbolism  polemics  unfolded  itself, 
Chemnitz,  Examen  concilii  Trid,  being  on  the  one  side,  and  Bel- 
larmine,  De  controversiis  fidei,  on  the  other;  and,  likewise,  between 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  party,  Ilospinian,  Concordia  discors, 
IGoT,  and  Hutter,  Concordia  concors,  1614.  The  need  of  Historical 
Introductions  to  the  symbolical  books  was  not  felt,  however,  prior 
to  the  middle  of  the  i7th  century. 

This  method  of  discussing  simply  the  history  of  the   The  pragmatic 
books  was  supplemented   in   the   18th   century  by  the   metiiod. 
pragmatic  method,  the  foundation  for  which  was  laid  by  Planck, 

'  Pelt  applies  to  this  the  name  "  Science  of  Confessional  Principles,  or  Science  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Separate  Cliurche.«,"  pp.  375  and  444. 
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aii<l  wl)ich  was  developed  l)y  Marheiiieke  and  Winer,  the  former 
giving  more  attention  to  the  general  discussion,  the  latter  to  the 
treatment  of  particular  questions  (locis).  Koellner  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  both  these  writers  with  his  large  work,  wliile  Guericke 
again  departed  from  the  position  of  impartial  investigation,  and 
pressed  symbolism  into  the  service  of  his  Lutheran  proclivities.  A 
presentation  of  symbolics,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view, 
by  Mohler  (1832),  naturally  aroused  a  lively  interest  for  this  sub- 
ject, and  called  forth  a  immber  of  works  in  o})position  (by  Nitzsch 
and  others),  particularly  the  Symbolics  by  Baur  (1834),  and  a  con- 
tinued interchange  of  further  writings.  This  science,  which  had 
for  a  time  occupied  the  position  of  quiet  objectivity,  was  thus  trans- 
ferred again  to  the  ground  of  ])olemics,  and  called  for  a  renewed 
treatment  in  harmony  with  its  ])rincip]es. 

The  opposition  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  views, 
Opposition  be-  which  had  at  one  time  sunk  into  indiiference,  and  had 
aT'^and'^ii'e-  subsequently  been  comjjromiscd  by  the  establishment  of 
formed.  the  "  Union,"  or,  at  least,  had  been  reduced  to  its  merely 

relative  importance,  has  also  come  into  the  foreground  of  late,  and 
been  carried  to  excess.  Science  lias  gained  thereby,  inasmuch  as 
the  differences  connected  with  the  ])riiiciples  of  the  Reformers, 
which  had  formerly  been  overlooked,  were  now  more  sharply  appre- 
hended and  more  definitely  stated.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  tiie  passions  and  the  narrow  sj)irit  of  the  disputants  have  often 
perverted  the  actual  points  of  view,  and  caused  a  confusion  from 
which  we  can  hope  to  be  delivered,  through  God's  mercy,  only  by  a 
cautious  theology  enlisted  in  the  service  of  truth  and  not  of  a 
party. 

SYMBOLICAL    LITERATniE. 

Latin,  German,  and  Frkncii. 

I.   Later  Editions  of  Collect iojus  of  Si/mhoJtcal  Books. 

II.  A.  Ilahn,  Bihliothek  der  Svmbole  und  Glaiihensrcj^cln  derapostolisch-katholischen 

Kirclie.    Breslau,  ]84'2.     2d  ed.,  hv  G.  L.  Halin,  1877. 
C.  P.  Caspari,  ungedrutktc,  unl)cac'litctc  u.  wenij;  beachtete  Quellen  zur  Gcscli.  de? 

Taiifsyiiihols  u.  der  Glaul)ensr('f;l.  Christ iania  (Lp/.),  lH(>(')-79.    4  parts. 
11.  Hepi)e,  die  Hekeniitiii.-iseiiriften  der  aJtjjrotest.  Kireiio  Dciitselilands.    Cas.sel,  IHr).'). 

(Conip.  by  the  same:   der  Te.xt  der  Berjiiseiieii  Concordieiiforinel  verjiliihen   iiiit 

dem  Text  der  Schwiil).  Coneordie,  ete.     Mar)).,  lK.-)«.    2d  ed.,18(K).) 

a.    Of  the    I,iltlici:iM    Cllllicil.' 

Lil)n  symboliei  eccl.  cvang.  reo.,  J.  A.  11.  'I'illni.iini.     .Misii.,  1817-27. 

*  Libri  symboliei  eeel.  cvang.  a.  Concordia,  nc.,  (".  \.  Ilase.    Lips.,  1827.    3d  ed.,  1845. 

Libri  .symbol,  eeel.  Liitlier.  ad  editt.  prine  ,  elf.,  ed.  II.  .V.  G.  Meyer.     (Jiittinj.;..  1830, 

'  For  Hinirle  editions  of  the  AutTHliur^  Confession,  and  inonotfraplis  on  tlie  same,  espeelally 
since  the  eentcnnlal  year,  1*30,  see  Winer,  Hdb.  derTheol.  Lit.    I,  »£i  a. 
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Lihri  symbolici  cccl.  Lutlicranae,  eil.  V.  FraiK'ke.    E<1.  ster.    Lips.,  184f>  f. 

Die  .■symbol.  Hiie-lier  der  eviiiigcl. -hither.  Kirciie.     (ii-riiiaii  and  Latin  liy  J.  T.  Miiller. 

Stuttg.,  1848.    4th  ed.,  Giitersl.,  1870. 
Concordia.  LI.  symbol.  cctI.  evang.  ad  ed.    Lips.  (a.  1584),  Herol.,  is.'.T. 

b.  Of  the  Reformed  Church.' 
Coniiis  librr.  symlml.,  i|iii  in  ocel.  reformatorum  auctoritateni  piibl.  olitiniicrunt,  ed. 

j.  C.  W.  Aiigusti.    Elbcrf.,  1828.    2d  ed..  Lips.,  1840. 
J.  J.  Mess,  Samnd.  symbol.  Biicher  der  reform.  K.  Nemvied,  1828-40.    3  vols. 
II.  A.  Niemeyer,  eoUectio  confessionum  in  ecclesiis  reformatis  publiiatoruin.     Lips., 

184i>.     Appendix  :  Puritanoruni  11.  symb.  (ib.  eod.) 
Die  Bekenntnissselniften  der  evangel. -reform.  Kirche  mit  Eink-it.  und  Anmeikungen, 

by  E.  (i.  A.  Biickel.    Lpz.,  1847. 
•  Die  Bekenntnissschriften  der  reform.   Kirchen  Deutschlands,  pub.   by  II.   Heppe, 

Elberf.,  1800.     (Sehriften  zur  reform.  Theol.,  vol.  i.) 
¥.  W.  Bodemann,  Samndung  der  wichtigsten  Bekenntnissschr.   der  evang.  reform. 

Kirche   mit  geschtl.  Einl.  u.  Anmerkungen.     2d  ed.    Gijtt.,  1807. 

Single  editions  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  (II)  by  Kindler  (1825),  0.  F.  Fritzsche 

(1839),  Biihl  (1806). 

c.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Libri  symb.  eccl.  rom.  catholicae,  ed.  J.  T.  L.  Danz.    Weim.,  1836. 
Libri  symbolici  eccl.  catholicae  conjunx.  et  notis,  etc.,  instruxit  F.  W.  Streitwolf  et 

R.  E.  Klener.     Gott.,  1836-38.    2  vols. 
Sacrosancti  et  oecumenici  Cone.  Trid.  canones  et  decreta,  ed.  W.  Smets  (Latin  and 

German).     Bielef.    5th   ed.,   1859.     Other   editions   by   Bisping   (Miinst.,    1840), 

Wesselack  (German  and  Latin,  from  the  Roman  ed.  of  1845.    3d  ed.,  Regensb.. 

180n). 
Canones  et  decreta  Cone.  Trid.  (from  the  German  ed.  of  1834);  acced.  declarationes, 

etc.,  ex  bullario  Romano,  etc.     Edd.  A.  L.  Richter  et  Fr.  Schulte.    Lips.,  1853. 

d.  Of  the  Greek  Church. 
E.  J.  Kimmel,  libri  symbolici  ecclesiae  orientalis.    Jena,  1843.     Comp.  J.  G.  Pitzipios, 
Teglise  orientale.    Rome  (Lpz.),  1855. 

e.  Of  the  Hmaller  Religious  Bodies. 
Unitarian  Conference :  Bibliotheca  fratrum  Polonor.    Irenop.,  1656,    6  vols.  f.      Con- 

fessio    fidei    christ.    (by    J.    Schlichting),    1642.     The    larger  and   smaller  Cate- 

chismus  Racoviensis.    Rac,  1305.    Also  an  ed.  of  the  larger  by  Oeder.    Lpz.,  1739. 
Quakers:  R.  Barclay,  Theologiae  vere  christianae  apologia.    Amst.,  1070.     The  same, 

Catechismus  et  fidei  conf.  Roterod.,  1670  u.  o. 
Mennoniten:  H.  de  Rys  u.  L.  Gerritst,  korte  belydenisse  des  geloofs,  etc.,  about  1580. 

H.  Schyn,  historiae  Mennonitarum.    Amst.,  1729. 
Swedenborgians :    Swedenborgs  giittl.   Offenbarungen,  translated  by  J.  Tafel  (Tiib., 

1823  ff.    7  vols.).     Also  numerous  writings  by  Tafel  himself. 

2.   Lttrodnctovii   Writinga. 
J.  (t.  Walch,  Introductio  in  libr.  symbolic,  eccl.  Lutlicranae.     Jena,  1732. 

'  Earlier  Editions:  Harmonia  confess.  Gen.,  1581.  4.  and  Corpus  et  Pyntagina  conlT.  Qdei. 
Geu.,  1013,  16.54.  For  further  details  on  all  the  symbols  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church,  see 
Hagenbach's  krit.  Gesch.  der  ersten  Easier  Confession  (Bas..  18-27).  and  particularly  in  Esrhar, 
the  Encykl.  of  Ersch  and  Gniber.  sec.  II,  vol.  v,  p.  23:3  ff.  On  the  terms  "Lutheran  "  and  "Re- 
formed," comp.  H.  Heppe.  I'rsprung  u.  Gesch.  der  Bezeichnungen  "reformirte"  und  "luther- 
ische"  Kirche.  Gotha,  1859. 
2o 
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J.  S.  Semler,  Ajiparatus  ad  libr.  syiiiholicos  cccl.  Luthoranao.     Hullo,  1775. 

J.  A.  Ernesti,  praelectt.  in  libr.  symbol,  eecl.  Luther,  a.  \l'rl  et  77.  Vol.  1,  pub.  by 
J.  M.  Redling.    Berl.,  1878. 

Writings  on  the  apostolic  Symboliim :  Riulelbach  (Lpz.,  1844),  J.  Stoekmeyer  (Ziir., 
1845),  Viguie  (Xinies,  18iJ4),  Nicolas  (Par.,  18G7),  Coiiuerel  (Par.,  1869),  Krawut/- 
ky  (Bresl.,  1872),  Semisch  (Berl.,  1872),  ZiJckler  (Giitersl.,  1872),  Miicke  (187:i), 
Werther  (Rathenow,  1875),  Swainson  (Lond.,  1875);  above  all  Caspar!  (So.  1) 
and  Zezschwitz'  Katcchetik  (Lpz.,  1863  ff.). 

3.    Comparative  and  Critual  Jic/jrescutations  of  Ecclesiastical  Systems. 

(Comp.  also  the  Literature  on  Polemics  and  Irenics.) 

*J.  G.  Plank,   (iesch.  der  Enstehung,  der  Veriinderungeu  und  der  Bildung  unsers 

protestant.  Lelirbegriffs,  von  Anfang  der  Reform,  bis  zu  der  Einfiihr.  der  Concor- 

dienformel.    Lpz.,  1781-1800.     6  vols.    Vols.  1-3.    2d  ed.    1791-98. 
Abriss  einer  histor.  u.  vergleicli.  Darstell.  der  dogmat.  Systeme  unserer  verschied. 

christl.  Hauptparthien,  etc.    Giitt.,  1796.     3d  ed.,  1822. 
*G.  B.  Winer,  comparative  Darstell.  des  Lelirbegriffs  der  verschied.  christl.  Kirchen- 

parteien,  nebst  vollstiind.  Belegen  aus  den  symbol.   Schriften  derselben.     Lpz., 

1824.    4.    3d  ed.  by  E.  Preuss.    Berl.,  1866.     English  ed.  by  Pope.    Ediub.,  1873. 
f  J.  A.  Mohler,  Symbolik  oder  Darstell.  der  dogm.  Gegensiitze  der  Katholiken  u.  Pro- 

testanten,  nach  ihren  offentl.  Bekenntnissschriften.     Mainz.,  1832.    7th  ed.,  1864.^ 

English  translation.     N.  Y.,  1844. 
H.  E.  F.  Guericke,  allgemeine  cluistlichc  Symbolik,  von  luth.-kirclil.  Standpunkte. 

Lpz.,  1839.    3d  ed.,  I860  f. 
Ma.x.  Gobel,  die  relig.  Eigenthiimlichk.  der  luth.  und  d.  reform.  K.    Bonn,  1837. 
A.  (i.  Rudelbacli,  Reformation,  Lutherthum  u.  Union,  eine  histor.-dogm.  Apologie  der 

luther.  K.  u.  ihres  Lelirbegriffs.     Lpz.,  1839. 
f  B.  J.  Hilgers,  symliolische  Theologie  oder  die  Lehrgegensatze  des  Katliolicismus  und 

Protestantismus  dargest.  und  gewiirdigt.     Bonn.,  1 84 1 . 
f  J.   Buchmann,    Populiisymbolik   od.    vergleich.    Darstell.    der    Glaubensgegensiitze, 

zwischen  Katholiken  ii.  Protestanten.    3d  ed.    Mainz,  1850.     2  vols. 
H.  W.  J.Thiersch,  Vorlesungen  iiber  Katholicismus  und  Protestantismus.     Erl.,  1845. 

2  parts.    2d  ed.,  1848. 
*Dan.  Schenkel,  das  Wesen  des  Protestantismus,  aus  den  yucllcn  des  Reformations- 

zeitalters  dargest.    Schaffh.,  1846-52.    3  vols.    2d  ed.,  1862.    2  parts. 
Ch.  H.  Weisse,  die  Christologie  Lutliers,  etc.    2d  ed.    Lpz.,  1855. 
K.  B.  Hundeshagen,  die  Conflikte  des  Zwinglianisn)us,  Lutherthums  und  Calvinismus 

in  der  Berni.schen  Landeskirche  von  1552-58.     Bern,  1842. 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  Luther  u.  Calvin,  oder  die  luther.  u.  reform.  K.  in  ihrer  Verscliie- 

denh.  und  wesentl.  Einheit.     German  translation  by  Gottheil      Bayr.,  1849. 
f  L.  Sclimid,  der  (ieist  des  Katholicismus  oder  Grundlegiing  der  cliristlichen  Irenik. 

Giessen,  1848  f.    2  vols. 
F.  G.  Lisco,  das  christlich-apostol.  (Maulpcnbekcimtniss  ;  iiiit  .Viih.  iilier  die  Scheide- 

lehren  der  evangel,  und  rom.-kathol.  Kirclie.     1th  ed.     Berl.,  1851. 
K.  G.  W.  Tlieile,  das  allgem. -christl.  und  ilas  evangel. -luther.  IJekenntniss  in  urkiiiidl. 

Darlegnng  .   .  .   mit  Erliiuterungcn  u.  Hrlegen  aus  der  Bibel   uiul  den  Symbolen. 

Lpz.,  1852. 

'  Comp.  K.  J.  Nltzsph,  protest.  Beantwortunjr  der  Symbolik  Mfthlers  In  den  theol.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.,  ia34  f.,  aiifh  besondors  Hamh.,  1K.T>:  und  F.  (\  Raur.  (fcpensatz  des  Kathollc.  u.  Protes- 
tant. (Tflh.,  ^K',t).  M'lhlcr.  Ih  ri'ply.  ik-iic  rntcrsiichunift'n.  t'tc.  (Mainz..  IWl),  answered  by  Baur 
In  the  "F.rwIdiTuni^."  (■«■.  (Tiib.,  Ih.'Ui.  See  also  Evang.  KlR-heuztff.  .8:i4  Nr.  82,  »4.  1835 
Nr.  1,  37-40,  IW-lOl.     IWG  .Nr.  m,  !),  )HK  •■iU 
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A.  Halin,  (las   Ri'konntniss  dor  evan^'el.   Kirc-ho  in  seinem  Verhiiltniss  zu  dciu  der 

HRui.  ui'.d  Giic'chisclicn.     Lpz.,  IS.j:]. 
K.  ZcUtT,  das  thooloj^'.  System  Zwingli's.     (Tlieol.  .lahrhl).,  1853.)     Tiib.,  1853. 
A.   11.   ISaicr,    Syiiil)()lik   der  ehristl.   Confessionen  u.   Keligionspartheien.     1st  vol. : 

Syiiili<(lik  lier  n)iii.-k;ltli.  Kiieiie.     2  parts.     Greifsw.,  1853  f. 
V.  K.  Mattlies,  euiiiparative  Syinbolik  aller  ehristl.  Confessionen  vom  Standpunkt  der 

evaiij^el.-lutli.  Confession.     Lpz.,  1854. 

*  A.  Seiiwei/.er,  die  protestant.  Centraldogmen  in  ihrer  Entwieklung  innerhalb  der  re- 

form. Kirehe.     Ziir.,  1854-56.     2  vols. 

*  M.  Sehneekenburger,  vergleich.   Darstell.  des  luther.  u.  reform.  Lehrbegrififs,  aus 

dessen  handseliriftl.  Naehlass  von  E.  Giider.    Stuttg.,  1855.    2  parts. 
II.  Ileppe,  Dogmatik  d.  deutsch.  Protestantismus  im  16.  Jahrh.    Gotha,  1857.    3  vols. 
Uud.  Hofinann,  Syinbolik  odor  systeniat.  Darstell.  des  symbol.  Lehrbegriffs  der  ver- 

seliieil.  ehristl.  Kireiien  u.  uamhaften  Secten.    Lpz.,  1857. 
K.  II.  R.  Frank,  die  Theologie  der  Coneordienformel.    Erl.,  1862-65.    4  vols. 

*  M.  Seiineekenburger,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Lelirl)egriffe  der  kleinern  protest.  Kirchen- 

parteien,   aus   dessen   handsehriftl.     Naehlass    v.   K.  B.  Huudeshagen.     Frankf., 

1863. 
*A.  Neander,  Katholieismus  u.  Protestantismus,  pub.  l)y  H.  Messner.     Berl.,  1863. 
K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  iiber  die  Principien  des  Protestantisnms.     Lpz.,  1865. 
G.  Plitt,  Entstehungsgesch.  des  evangel.  Lehrbegriffs  bis  zum  Augsb.  Bekenntniss. 

Erl.,  1868. 
F.  W.  Bodemann,   vergleich.   Darstell.   der  Unterscheidungslehren  der  vier  ehristl. 

Haupteeonfessionen.    Gott.,  1842.     2d  ed.,  1869. 
W.  Gass,  Symbolik  der  griechischen  Kirehe.     Berl.,  1872. 
J.  Delitzseh,  das  Lehrsystem  der  rom.  Kirehe  dargest.  u.  beleuchtet.    1st  part.    Gotha, 

1875. 

F.  Reiif,  der  Glanbe  der  Kirchen  und  Kirchenparteien  nach  s.  Geist  u.  innern  Zusam- 

menhang.     Basel,  1875. 

G.  Plitt,  (iruudriss  der  Symbolik  fiir  Vorlesungen.     Erl.,  1875. 

G.  F.  Oehler,  Lehrb.  der  Symbolik,  pub.  by  ,J.  Delitzseh.     Tub.,  1876. 
K.  H.  G.  Scheele,  Teologisk  Symbolik.    Ups.,  1877. 

Ekgush  and  xVmerican  Literature. 

G.  W.  Bethune,  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  2  vols.  X.  Y.,  1864. 

T.  P.  Boultbee,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Ex- 
position of  tile  Thirty-nine  Articles.     Lond.,  1871. 

E.  H.  Browne,  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
N.  Y.,  1870. 

G.  Burnet,  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Oxf.,  1805. 

Doctrine  (The)  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  stated  in  Ecclesiastical  Documents  set 
forth  by  Authority  of  Church  and  State.     Lond.,  1868. 

E.  S.  Ffoulkcs,  The  Athanasian  Creed.     Lond.,  1S71. 

Bishop  A.  P.  Forbes,  A  Short  Exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed.     Lond.,  1866. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     Oxf.,  1867. 

P.  Hall,  The  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions.     Lond.,  1841. 

C.  Hardwick,  A  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  with  Documents,  A.  D.  1536- 
1615.     Lond.,  1859. 

W.  W.  Harvey,  The  History  and  Theology  of  the  Three  Creeds.    2  vols.    Lond.,  1854. 

C.  A.  Hase,  Libri  Symbolici  Ecelesias  Evangelicie,  sive  Concordia.     Lips.,  1827. 
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C.  A.  Heurttley,  Harmonia  Syrnbolica ;  a  Collection  of  Creeds  belonging  to  the  An- 
cient Western  ChiiiTh,  and  to  the  Mediaeval  English  Church.     Oxf.,  1858. 

A.  A.  Hodge,  A  Commentary  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,     riiila.,  1869. 

R.  W.  Jelf,  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.     Lond.,  1873. 

C.  P.  Krauth,  The  Augsburg  Confession.     Phila.,  1869. 

The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology,  as  represented  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.     Phil.,  1871. 

J.  R.  Lumby,  The  History  of  the  Creeds.     Lend.,  1873. 

J.  Macpherson,  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith ;  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
N.  Y.,  1881. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Tract  Number  Ninety.  Remarks  on  certain  Passages  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.     N.  Y.,  1865. 

J.  Pearson,  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Principal 
Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.     Lond.,  1870. 

T.  Rogers,  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     Lond.,  1853. 

P.  Schaff,  Bibliotheca  Symbohca  Ecclesiae  Universalis.  The  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.     N.  Y.,  1879. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  as  related  to  the  Present  State  of  Evan- 
gelical Theology.     N.  Y.,  1877. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  Lutheran  Manual  on  Scriptural  Principles ;  or,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, Illustrated  and  Sustained  Chiefly  by  Scriptural  Proofs.     Phila.,  1855. 

J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  The  History  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  from  its  Origin  till 
the  Adoption  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.     Phila.,  1869. 


SECTION   XXII 
A  R  C  II  ^E  O  L  O  G  Y, 

While  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  connexion  with  patristics  and 
symbolics,  presents  the  history  of  the  development  of  doctrine  apart 
from  Church  history  in  general,  making  of  it  an  object  for  special 
consideration,  ecclesiastical  arclia'ology  deals  pre-eminently  with 
the  history  of  worship.  But  the  boundaries  of  this  science  are  as 
indefinite  and  changeable  as  its  name  is  inappropriate. 

Gic'seler  says:  "  Tn  strictness  of  language  everything  that  once 
existed  in  the  Church,  and  has  now  become  ant i<juatetl,  would  be- 
long to  ecclesiastical  archaeology.  l>ut  if  tliis  ))riiu'iple  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  not  be  easy  to  justify  the  separate  treatment  of 
arclueology,  ns  if  it  were  an  independi-nt  historical  science.  What 
scientific  reason  could  be  assigned  for  attempting  the  historical  rep- 
resentation of  everything  that  is  ancient  in  the  Church  down  to  the 
boundary  where  it  touches  upon  what  now  exists,  but  really  exclud- 
ing the  latter  from  siu-.h  rei)resentation?  For  it  is  held  to  be  a  lead- 
ing princij)le  in  historical  science,  that  it  slioultl  show  how  the  now 
existing  has  been  developed  out  of  what  once  was."' 

'  Uetjersicht  d.  kirciicniii-tor.  Mtcralur,  in  Stud.  n.  Krit,   18:51,  No.  :<,  p.  •127  .s'/. 
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The  case  resembles  tliat  <>!'  patristics.     Arbitrary  boundaries  liave 

been    assumed,    some    extending;   archseolojjv  down    to    ,    ^    , 

'  .       °  .  .  Archaeology  as 

Gregory  the  Great  only,  ■while  others  continue  it  to  the  a  history  of 
time  of  the  Reformation.  But  as  })atristics  must  be  """^  '''' 
brousjjht  down  to  the  latest  times  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  the 
literature  and  a  history  of  theology,  so  must  archaeology  be  carried 
onward  as  a  history  of  worship.  For  the  ancient  is  not  entitled  to 
separate  treatment  simply  because  it  is  old,  though  it  will  not  be 
denied  that,  as  in  patristics,  the  first  six  centuries  are  of  special  im- 
portance as  the  constructive  period,  and  especially  so  in  liturgical 
features.'  By  taking  archa'ology  out  of  its  connexion  with  the 
living  development  of  the  Chureh,  and  making  it  an  incense-breath- 
ing I'eliquary,  we  degrade  it  as  a  science  into  a  mere  hunt  for  bric- 
a-brac,  and  give  it  an  un-Protestant  varnish  of  idle  curiosity  and 
favouritism.  It  becomes  instructive  and  quickening  Archa?oiogy 
only  through  its  relations  to  the  present,  which  is  "|'t,'.'*|''''J'"-^  [^ 
obliged,  in  the  interests  of  both  dogmatics  and  liturgies,  preseut. 
to  continually  draw  from  the  ancient  sources,  and  renew  its  life  at 
the  original  beginnings  of  the  Church  itself.  Archaeology,  as  the 
history  of  worshii),  enters  into  a  relation  with  the  history  of  Christ- 
ian art  as  close  as  that  sustained  by  the  history  of  doctrines  to 
historical  philosophy;  and,  as  the  latter  pre2:)ares  the  way  for  dog- 
matics, so  does  the  former  for  liturgies. 

Certain  writers,  especially  older  ones,  and  Boehmer  among  them, 
include  the  history  of  constitution  in  archaeology.  But  it  is  (pies- 
tionable  whether  a  separate  treatment  of  that  branch  is  needed,  or 
l)e  allowed  to  quietly  retain  its  place  upon  the  tree  of  Church  his- 
tory, with  which  it  is  intimately  united.*  It  would,  at  all  events, 
be  impracticable  to  regard  the  two  as  forming  a  single  worship  and 
science.  The  history  of  worship  also  sustains  an  inti-  '"waLs. 
mate  relation  Avith  Christian  morals,  or  Christian  life  itsi-lf,  in 
the  more  independent  forms  of  its  manifestation.  Each  is 
largely  involved  with  the  other  ;  for  example,  the  history  of 
asceticism,  of  fasting,  and  of  feasts,  the  Church  feasts  being 
likewise  popular  festivals.  It  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  bounda- 
ries at  this   point,  and  the    historian   will   be  obliged   to  depend 

'  Comp.  Schleiermacher,  §j5  IfiS-TO;  Danz,  §  70;  Rosenkranz,  p.  221,  ami  GueriL-ke 
in  Herzog,  Encvkl.  s.  v. 

'' Rheinwald's  definition,  according  to  which  Christian  archa?ology  is  "the  repre- 
sentation of  the  entire  life  of  the  Church,  in  the  course  of  its  development  and  ac- 
cording to  its  results,"  is  evidently  too  broad,  since  it  would  include  the  history  of 
doctrines  also  in  archaeology.  Compare,  for  a  contrary  view,  Boelimer,  who,  how- 
ever,  holds  to  the  boundary  of  the  first  six  centuries. 
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upon  a  certain  tact  to  preserve  him  from  wandering  away  into  for 
sign  matters.' 

IIISTORV. 

The  history  of  archaeology  depends  upon  the  history  of  worship 
itself.  In  the  same  measure  as  the  latter  rose  from  its  original  sim- 
plicity to  an  artistic  representation  under  various  forms,  has  it  of- 
fered material  for  antiquarian  research.  The  simple  collecting  of  the 
material  from  the  appropriate  sources,  as  ancient  liturgies,  Acts  of 
Councils,  and  Papal  decretals,  was  all  that  was  undertaken  at  first; 
for  example,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  J.  Bapt.  Casalius 
(Christianorum  ritus  veteres,  1645),  who  was  joined  by  Cardinal 
Bona  (died  1694),  Claude  Fleury  (1682),  Martene  (died  1739),  Th. 
Maria  Mamachi  (1749-55),  and  Selvaggio  (1787-90).  In  the  Prot- 
estant Church  the  initiative  was  taken,  certainly  not  as  the  result 
of  accident,  by  the  Anglicans,  and  first  of  all  by  Joseph  Bingham 
(died  1723),  in  the  Origines  Ecclesiasticse  (Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  1708-26),  whose  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  II.  Grischow,  Halle  ed.,  1724-38,  and  again  in  1751-61  (10  vols. 
4to).  The  best  English  edition  is  by  Pitman,  London,  1840,  9  vols. 
8vo.  He  was  followed,  among  Germans,  by  J.  A.  Quenstedt  (Antiqu. 
Bibl.  et  Eccles.,  Vit.,  1699)  and  Ilildebrand  at  Ilehnstcdt  (dietl 
1691),  who  published  a  series  of  dissertations.  G.  A.  Spangenberg's 
Comp.  Ant.  Eccles.  was  published  by  G.  Walch,  Lips.,  1733,  and 
upon  this  followed  S,  J.  Baumgarteu,  Simonis,  and  others. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

STATISTICS. 

Comp.  Srhloiennachpr,  §8  95,  232  sr/. ;  Hagc^nbach's  articlt^  on  Statistics,  in  Herzog's  Eney- 
kloptBdia  ;  Schem,  American  Ecclesiastical  Yuar-Book,  New  Yorli,  1«U0.  Dorchester,  Problem 
of  Religious  Progress,  New  Yf)rk,  1881. 

All  history,  on  arriving  at  the  ]>rescnt  time,  expands  into  statis- 
tics, which  has  to  do  with  conditions  instead  of  events.  Ecclesias- 
tical statistics,  accordingly,  deals  only  with  ecclesiastical  conditions. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  secure  resting-places  in  the  i)ast,  also,  from 
which  to  conduct  a  statistical  review.  On  the  other  hand,  the  germs 
of  a  further  historical  dcvelopincnt  lie  in  the  conditions  of  the  jtres- 
ent.  The  contrast  between  history  and  statistics  must,  for  this 
reason,  be  considered  a  flexible  distinction. 

'  The  History  of  Morals  must  be  distin^riiislicd  from  tlic  History  of  Ktliics,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  History  of  Dogmatics  is  distinKuii^hed  from  tiie  History  of  Doctrines, 
the  History  of  Liturf,'ic8  from  the  History  of  Worship,  and  that  of  Ecclesiastical  Ju- 
risprudence from  that  of  Constituti<m.  All  of  these  are  simply  departn)cnts  of  the 
History  of  the  Tlieolo<^ical  Sciences. 
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"Statistics,-'  says  Schlozer,  "is  liist<jry  at  a  standstill;"  Init  this 
is  not  a  real  pause,  and  what  has  been  at  this  moment  „,^,,,^  ^^^^^ 
treated  as  statistics  will  in  a  few  years  belong  to  his-  furnish  statis- 
tory.  The  historical  presentation  itself  is  obliged  to 
furnish  statistical  information  respecting  tlie  age  of  which  it  treats, 
thus  interrupting  the  progress  of  tlie  narrative,  and  changing  the 
])ast  into  the  present.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  furnish  such 
reviews  with  equal  facility  at  all  times,  the  periods  of  general  con- 
fusion being  especially  unfavourable  to  such  inquiry,  while  the 
times  immediately  before  and  afterward  are  eminently  suitable. 
This  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  state  of  the  world  immedi- 
ately before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or  the  condition  of  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation,  or  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Gregory  VII.,  or  Innocent  III.  The  most  favoura])le  point  for  a 
statistical  review  is  always  where  an  old  period  ends  and  a  new  one 
begins.  The  statistics  of  the  present,  or  statistics  in  the  proper 
sense,  includes,  like  the  history,  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  its  earthly  manifestation — the  outward  state  of  Christianity  in 
its  spread;  its  geographical  extension,  or  the  statistics  of  missions; 
and  the  constitution,  worship,  customs,  and  teaching  of  the  Church. 

Statistics  of  doctrine  may  either  content  itself  with  simply  stat- 
ing the  prevalent  confessions  and  tendencies  of  belief,  as  is  usual 
with  works  of  this  character — numerical  strength  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  a  country,  of  the  Lutheran,  and  others — or 
it  may  draft  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  existing  state 
of  doctrine.  For  it  really  is  what  Schleiermacher  calls  it,  though 
it  is  but  outwardly  so,  "  a  description  of  the  teaching  accepted  in 
modern  times."  Statistics  generally  deals  most  largely  g^atigji(^,j^,  g^^ 
with  ecclesiastical  constitutions — because  this  element  ecclesiastical 
is  more  easily  grasped  and  understood  than  others — and  *^°'^*'  ^  " '° 
also  with  the  worship.  The  most  difficult  feature  to  include  in  a 
description  is  the  life  itself,  with  all  its  shadings  and  gradations; 
and  for  this  work,  as  for  the  narrating  of  historical  events,  the  skill 
of  the  artist  will  be  required.  The  groupings  may  be  arranged  to 
correspond  with  different  points  of  view;  for  example,  by  countries, 
confessions,  forms  of  doctrine,  constitution,  worship,  and  their  fac- 
tox-s.  Each  metho<l  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,'  and  it 
will  be  advisable  to  combine  different  systems  in  the  Best  source  for 
execution  of  this  work.  The  best  source  for  statistics  statistics, 
is,  l)eyond   question,   personal   study  and   observation,  which  here 

'  See  Pelt,  p.  363  sq.,  and  the  comhiiiation  proposed  in  that  place :  "  Much  remains 
to  be  accomplished  by  special  effort  in  this  department,  with  reference  to  both  the 
material  and  the  form. — Schleiermacher,  §  245. 
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possibly  may  assure  us  to  some  extent,  but  is  absolutely  denied  to 
us  in  history.  Exact  observation,  however,  is  possible  only  when 
based  on  the  facts  of  history  down  to  the  present  time;  and  the 
testimonies  of  contemporaneous  authorities  are  largely  needed  willi 
regard  to  existing  facts.  Suitable  helps,  in  addition  to  works  of  a 
properly  statistical  character,  may  be  found  in  official  reports,  de- 
scriptions of  travels,  especially  when  written  by  persons  who  ti'avel 
in  the  interests  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  ecclesiastical  periodicals 
and  newspapers. 

The  student  of  theology  will,  of  course,  need  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  such  matters.  He  is  required  to  comprehend  the 
time  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  enter  with  all  his  abilities  and  sympa- 
thies into  its  progress.  But  the  nequid  rdniis  has  its  application  to 
his  case.  In  the  absence  of  a  thorough  historical  prejjaration,  and  of 
the  historic  sense,  the  only  attainment  likely  to  be  reached  will  be  a 
limited  knowledge  instead  of  thoroughness.  For  nothing  is  more 
dissipating  and  destructive  of  thoroughness  than  an  exclusive  read- 
ing of  newspapers  and  journals;  and  the  temptation  to  employ  the 
Shallow  books  reading  of  travels  simply  as  a  pastime  is  likewise  an 
of  travel.  imminent  danger.     A  shallow  literature,  of  the  tourist 

and  journalistic  type,  has,  unfortunately,  deluged  all  lands,  and  it 
affords  nothing  but  superficial  reasonings.  Beware  of  it!  Fortu- 
nate is  the  youth  who  has  a  paternal  friend  at  hand,  to  impart  coun- 
sel and  aid  in  interpreting  the  signs  of  the  times! 

1.   Statistical  Textbooks. 
C.  F.  Staudliii,  kirehliehe  Geographie  uiid  Statistik.     Tiib.,  1804.    2  vols. 
J.  Ch.  W.  Augii^ti,  IJeitrilge  zur  Gescliichte  und  Statistik  der  evangel.  Kirche.     Lpz., 

1837-38. 
J.  Wiggers,  kirciil.  Stati.stik  oder  DarstcUuDg  der  gesaminten  christl.   kirche  nach 

ihrem  gegeiiwilrt.  iiussern  und  inneren  Zustaiide.     Ilanib.,  1842  f.     2  vols. 
J.  E.  Th.  Wiltsfii,  Handb.  der  kirchl.  Geograjiiiie  und  Statistik  von  den  Zeiten  der 

Apostel  bis  zu  dcm  Anfang  des  16.  Jahrh.     Ik-rl.,  184G.     2  vols. 
St.  J.  Neher,  kirchl.  Geogr.  u.  Stat.     Regensb.,  1804. 
A.  de  Mestral,  tableau  de  I'eglise  chret.  an  18.  siecle.     Laus.,  1870. 

C.  J.  Bottscher,  Germania  sacra.    Ein  topograph.  Fiihrcr  durch  die  Kirehen-  u.  Sihul- 

gesch.  deutscher  Lande.     Lpz.,  1874  f. 

Statistics  of  the  Catholic  Church: 
f  Statistisches  Jahrb.  der  Kirche,  oder  gcgenwiirt.  Bestand  des  gcsammten   kallml- 

Erdkrcises,  by  P.  Karl.     IJegensb.,  18(>0. 
f  J.  Silbernagl,   Verfassung  u.   gegcnwart.   Bestand    saiimitl,    Kirclicn   dos    Orients. 
Landsh.,  1H()5. 

Protestant  ("hiiich  of  ilir  rrcsciit  Time: 

D.  Schcnkei,  die  gegenwiirtige  Luge  der  jirotestant.  Kirche  in  Preussen  u.  Deutsch- 
land.     Mannh.,  18()7. 

IJ.  KiitzliT,  (lie  ili'iitBche  evangelisdic  Kinlic  in  der  (Jegenwart.     Gotlia,  1869. 
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2.  Ecclesiastii^til  Travels. 
A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Beobachtungen  uiif  Reiseu  in  uiui  ausser  Deutschland.    Halle,  1820- 

26.     5  vols. 
F.  F.  Fleck,  wissenschaftliche  Reise  durch  das  siidliehe  Deutsclilaiul,  Italien,  Sicilien, 

u.  Frankreieh.     Lpz.,  1835-38.     2  vols,  in  5  parts. 
Th.  Flieduer,  Collektenreise  nach  Holland  und  England,  nebst  einer  ausfiihrl.  Dar- 

stellung   des    Kirchen-,    Schul-,    Armen-    und    Gefiingnisswesens    beider   Lander. 

Essen,  1831.     '2  vols.     (Only  embraces  Holland.) 
Th.  F.  Kniewel,  Rei-seskizzen,  vornehnilich  aus  dcni  Hcerlager  der  Kirche,  jresamnielt 

auf  einer  Reise  in  England,  Frankreieh,  Belgien,  Schweiz,  Oberitalien,  Deutsch- 

land  im  Jahr  1842.     Lpz.,  1844.     2  vols. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

SYSTEM.ATIC    THEOLOGl. 


SECTION  I. 


Comp.  Schleiermaeher,  §  190;  von  der  Goltz,  Der  Weg  zum  Systeme  der  dogmatlschen  The- 
ologie,  in  Jahrbb.  fiir  deutscbe  Theologie  iv,  p.  67!t  i«i<j. 

Henry  B.  Smitb,  Analysis  and  Proof  Texts  of  Julius  Miiller's  System  of  Theology  (translation 
of)  in  Amer.  Presb.  and  Theol.  Review.  New  York,  1865.  The  mme  author's  Introduction  to 
Cbristian  Tbeology,  (edited  by  W.  S.  Karr),  New  York,  1883. 

Systematic  Theology  is  the  scientific  and  connected  presentation 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  both  faith  and  morals.  For- 
merly it  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  single  science  of  Christian 
teaching.  But  latterly,  since  the  time  of  Danseus  and  Calixtus,  it 
has  been  divided  into  two  distinct  branches.  These,  however, 
should  be  regarded  as  simply  different  sides  of  that  same  life  which 
manifests  itself  in  faith  and  morals,  and  whose  various  qualities  are 
in  constant  relation  with  each  other. 

We  have  observed,  in  a  former  connexion,  that  Christianity  was 
Christianity  not,  at  the  outset,  an  organized  and  self -inclusive  body 
ve?o"p1n"to'a  ^^  doctrines.  But  this  does  not  necessitate  the  con- 
system,  elusion  that  Christianity  was  not  destined  to  unfold  into 
a  system  of  doctrine  at  some  future  time.  The  jn-e-requisites  for 
such  a  consummation  existed  from  the  first,  and  a  sound  develop- 
ment of  its  teaching  could  only  lead  to  the  analysis  of  its  contents, 
and  to  their  com))rehension  under  a  single  idea.  A  relative  dis- 
tinction may  be  established  between  the  several  doctrinal  concep- 
tions of  John,  Paul,  and  other  apostles.  But  the  respective  systems 
are  sinijdy  members  of  the  great  organism  of  the  developed  Christ- 
ian teaching  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  cessation  in  the  develo]>- 
ment  of  doctrine.  Where  an  .ippaiTnt  pause  is  observed,  there  is 
danger  of  stagnation  and  pelrilaciiou.  Hut  there  are  single  stages 
in  the  history,  at  whicli  the  dogmatic  consciousness  of  the  Church 
appears  in  a  more  assured  light,  and  where  the  unfolding  arrives  at 
a  relative  conclusion.  Tliese  are  the  times  of  symbols  and  of  the 
greatest  dogmati(!al  writings,  in  w  liieli  the  belief  of  an  entire  age, 
or  at  least  of  an  ecclesiastical  ]i:irty,  or  a  school,  is  reflected. 
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It  thus  becomes  proper  to  speak  of  Lutlifraii,  Reformed,  or  Ro- 
man C'atliolic  dogmatics,  whose  results  may  ]>e  brought  Ecclesiastical 
into  the  light  of  objective  history.     Such  objective  de-  DoK'natics. 
script  ion  has  also  been  denominated  Ecclesiastical  Dogmatics,  in 
distinction  from  Biblical  Dogmatics.     But  neither  the  latter  nor  the 
former  is  dogmatics  in  the  strictest  sense.'     Both  are  merely  intro- 
(liictury    in   their   character;    and   ecclesiastical   dogmatics    results 
from   symbolism,  and  is   a  further  historical  basis  for  dogmatics 
}iroj>c*r,  just  as  biblical  dogmatics  results  from  biblical  exegesis,  and 
is  the  basis  for  the  history  of  doctrines.     The  object  object  of  dog- 
of  dogmatics  proper  is  not  simply  to  record  historical   i"''^i^«*- 
matter,  but  also  to  express  the  conviction  entertained  by  the  writer 
mIu)  })resents  the  system  to  our  notice  in  word  and  print. ^ 

It  is,  therefore,  for  adequate  reasons  that  systematic  theology  is 
taken  from  the  soil  of  history,  into  which  it  has  struck  its  roots, 
and  is  made  a  separate  branch  of  study,^  the  very  centre  of  the  the- 
ological sanctuary  and  the  heart  of  theological  life.  It  takes  the 
exegetical  and  historical  material,  and  out  of  it  constructs  for  the 

'  Dogmatics  should  always  be  ecclesiastical ;  that  is,  be  linked  to  the  Church  to 
which  it  owes  its  birth.  But  we  understand  by  ecclesiastical  what  has  been  ecclesias- 
tically fixed  and  authorized,  the  symbolically  statutory,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the 
socially  established.  See  J.  P.  Lange,  Christl.  Dogm.,  i.  The  attempt  has  been 
made,  of  late,  to  limit  the  term  dogmatics  to  this  statutory,  symbolical,  and  tradi- 
tional branch,  while  the  German  phrase  "  Glaubenslehrc  " — System  of  the  Faith — has 
been  applied,  as  alone  appropriate,  to  what  we  would  characterize  as  dogmatics 
proper.  This  is  done,  for  example,  by  Alex.  Schweizer,  who,  in  his  Christliche  Glau- 
benslehrc, follows  in  the  track  of  Rothe.  But  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  in  view 
of  the  elastic  meaning  of  the  word  doyfia,  why  the  term  dogmas  may  not  be  used  with 
reference  to  the  theology  of  the  present  day.  This  usage  is  further  recommended  by 
the  ease  with  which  the  adjective  "  dogmatic,"  and  the  verb  "  to  dogmatize,"  may  be 
formed  from  the  noun.  Comp.  Krauss  on  1  Cor.  xv,  pp.  v  and  vi.  Von  der  Goltz 
(ubi  supra,  p.  688)  likewise  declares  that  he  is  unable  to  attach  the  importance  to  the 
difference  between  dogmatics  and  the  term  advanced  by  Schweizer  which  that  writer 
urges,  and  continues :  "  The  mere  stating  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  fathers  is  no 
dogmatics,  but  a  cross  section  taken  from  the  history  of  doctrines." 

■-'  Qualified,  of  course,  by  the  feature  that  such  personal  conviction  claims  to  have 
discovered  the  true  expression  of  ideas  that  now  live  in  the  Churcli,  and  have  earned 
the  right  to  make  themselves  heard.  Only  upon  this  ground  does  the  work  deserve 
the  name  of  dogmatics.  The  mere  statement  of  subjective  views,  sometimes  having 
no  reference  to  the  Church,  and  even  designed  to  antagonize  the  Church,  and  l)reak 
down  its  teaching,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  zero,  deserves  to  pass  by  any  other  name 
rather  than  that  of  dogmatics,  or  a  system  of  the  faith. 

^  Liicke,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1834,  Xo.  4,  p.  775 :  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  scientific 
interest  which  gives  birth  to  systematic  theology  is  predominantly  unlike  the  histor- 
ical, even  though  it  include  the  critical  element.  It  is  simply  the  systematic,  and 
not  merely  the  subordinate,  interest,  in  an  orderly  arrangement  of  a  given  historical 
material,  but  at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  state  scientifically  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
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present  time  that  doctrine  which,  in  its  turn,  yiekls  the  governing 
principles  for  i)ractical  theology.  In  this  Avork  it  may  also  appro- 
priate to  itself  the  name  of  theology,  Kar''  i^oxrjv. 

Christian  doctrine  is  not,  however,  simply  a  doctrine  of  the  faith, 
Ethical charac-  ^"  ^^'^'  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  faith  is  merely  turned  in  the  direc- 
tor of  Christian  tion  of  religious  perception  and  a})])rehension.  But  it 
oc  ime.  1^^  ^^  ^^^  equal  extent,  ethical  doctrine,  or,  more  pre- 

cisely, a  doctrine  of  the  life.  Disj)()siti«)n  and  the  life  ai-e  embraced 
as  one  under  Christianity.  It  i)reaches  both  faith  and  repentance, 
— a  change  of  disposition — and  its  thoroughly  practical  character 
even  causes  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance, while  thought  upon  it,  or  reflection,  has  but  a  derived  value. 
Christianity  is,  first  of  all,  a  religion,  and  not  a  theology.  While 
it  has  been  observed  that  religion,'  in  its  essence,  is  neither  a  form 
of  knowledge  nor  of  action,  though  it  necessarily  leads  to  both,  it 
follows  that  the  doctrinal  system  of  a  religion  will  need  to  develo))  in 
the  two  directions  of  knowing  and  doing.  This  is  generally  con- 
ceded with  reference  to  the  })racti('al  department.  It  would  not  be 
desired  that  either  the  doctrinal  or  the  moral  element  should  be 
wanting  in  a  catechism  of  Christian  teaching.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  sermons  in  which  the  two  factors  of  doctrine  and  ethics  are 
presented  in  combination.  These,  as  in  the  case  of  Wesley  and 
Dwight,  are  justly  regarded  as  superior  to  homiletical  literature 
in  general. 

The  question  is,  however,  whether  the  same  rule  shall  a])ply  in 

„    .     ,  the  scientific  field  as  well.     At  the  first,  while  the  sci- 

Predomlnanc*  ,  .  ^      '  . 

of  thpdogmat-  ence  itself  was  being  developed  out  of  the  practical  ele- 
ic  merest.  ments  at  hand,  the  two  features  were  interwoven  with 
each  other.  We  see  an  illustration  of  this  in  Augustine's  Chris- 
tian Doctrine.  The  dogmatic  interest,  however,  has,  upon  the 
whole,  always  overbalanced  the  ethical  in  religious  controvei'si«'s. 
The  Reformation  seemed  to  spring  primarily  from  moral,  n<>t  ili- 
rectly  doctrinal,  causes.  But  a  change  of  relations  soon  took  jilace, 
which  resulted  in  the  attaching  of  greater  weight  to  the  definition 
of  doctrinal  jioints.  It  might  l)e  said  that  ;ittenti(»i  was,  with  en- 
tire propriety,  directed  chiefly  to  the  settling  <»f  the  truths  belong- 
ing to  the  faith,  since  works  s])riiig  from    faith.     But  the  faulty 

faitti  ami  action  witli  alisolute  tnitiifuliicss,  in  siicli  a  way  tliat  all  donlit  and  o|i|)osi- 
tion,  and  all  want  of  cont^ruity  in  Clirislian  tlion>rlil,  may  he  retnoved.  This  is  wholly 
unlike  the  historical  object."  Lanfje,  p.  4!t:  "The  importance  of  do^'malics  is  ma- 
terially obscured  when  it  is  treated,  as  it  was  by  Schlciertnacher,  simply  as  a  bianch 
of  historical  theolofry.  The  innnediatc  object  of  historical  theology  is  to  make 
(hifTinatics  possible,  t>ut  not  to  absorb  it." 
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[niiK-iple  consisted  in  lliis  fact,  tliat  tlic  laitli  was  loo  little  appre- 
hendcfl  I'roiii  the  (lyiiaiiiical,  ami  too  greatly  tVotii  tlie  merely  theo- 
retical, side,  the  apprehending  of  the  faith  being  confounded  with 
tendencies  of  belief,  and  the  understanding  of  the  faith  with  its 
])Ower.  In  this  way  Christian  ethics  long  failed  to  receive  just 
treatment.  It  was  a  mere  tenant  on  the  premises  of  dogmatics, 
sparingly  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  the  divine 
law;  and  a  practical  application  (usas  practlcus)  was  appended  to 
the  several  dogmas  as  occasion  might  require.  It  is  not  caiixtus  sepa- 
strange,  therefore,  that  Caiixtus  should  fall  ui)on  the  f ^ "m*'' dogmS 
idea  of  emancipating  ethics  from  dogmatics,  and  assign-  ics. 
ing  to  it  a  separate  field. ' 

But  the  idea  of  emancipation  should  never  have  been  entertained. 
Christian  ethics  must  ever  be  grounded,  and  at  home,  in  Christian 
dogmatics,  if  it  is  not  to  renounce  the  Christian  character,  and  de- 
generate into  a  general  or  philosophical  morality.  The  latter 
event  actually  came  to  pass ;  and  there  was  even  a  time  when  moral- 
ity spread  itself  over  the  practical  field  so  broadly  that  dogmatics 
Avas  shi'ivelled  into  a  narrow  extract.  The  separation  of  the  two 
became  an  error  as  soon  as  it  extended  to  principles,  and  assumed 
an  internal  independence  of  ethics  from  dogmatics.  In  this  regard 
the  recalling  to  mind  of  their  original  unity  and  connexion  has  been 
of  advantage.     It  is  a  different  question,  however,  whether  their 

fusion  into  a  single  science  must  be  the  result.     Science 

Difference  be- 
must  often  separate  elements  which  are  combnied  m   tween dogmat- 

life,  and  theology  may  distinguish  between  dogmatics  i^^  and  ethics, 
and  ethics  with  the  same  propriety  as  philosophy  discriminates  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  religion  and  ethics.  The  one  has  to  do 
with  things  to  be  believed,  the  other  with  things  to  be  done.  The 
one  moves  upon  the  ground  of  conception  and  recognition,  the 
other  upon  that  of  modes  of  disposition  and  conduct  based  upon 
such  recognition.  In  other  words,  "Dogmatics  represents  life  in 
its  transcendent  relations  to  God,  the  eternal  basis  of  its  being; 
ethics  according  to  its  immanent  relation  to  the  world  of  man. 
Dogmatics  regards  it  in  its  specifically  ecclesiastical  character, 
ethics  in  its  general  human  character.  Dogmatics  describes  the. 
organ,  ethics  indicates  the  tasks  that  await  its  energy.  Dogmatics 
teaches  how  man  derives  his  Christian  life  from  God,  ethics  how  he 
is  to  give  proof  of  it  in  the  world  of  men,  by  human  methods  and 
in  that  exercise  of  incarnated  power  which  we  call  virtue."^     The 

'  The  Reformed  theologian  Danteus  attempted  this  even  earlier  than  Caiixtus.  Comp. 
Xitzsch,  nhi  snprn. 

■  Lange,  ubi  supra,  pp.  46,  4Y. 
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reference  of  the  one  to  tlie  otlier  sliould,  therefore,  never  he  f<ir- 
gotten,  and  a  really  Christian  douuiatics  will  always  guide  into 
morality,  while  Christian  ethics  will  point  hack  to  dogmatics. 

It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  Schleiermacher  already  deemed 
it  "  desirable  that  the  undivided  treatment  should  be  employed 
from  time  to  time,"*  and  this  desire  has  been  responded  to  in  recent 
times  by  two  theologians,  Nitzsch  and  Beck,  although  in  diverse 
ways.*  The  method  has  also  been  tried,  finally,  by  Rothe,  of  in- 
cluding the  substance  of  the  doctrines  of  belief  in  ethics  as  being, 
in  effect,  the  determining  influence  of  the  latter,  and  of  regarding 
only  the  historical  residuum  as  dogmatics.^  But  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  usage  has  been  thereby  settled  for  all  time. 

'  Schleiermacher,  §  231.  J.  C.  v.  Hofmanii  allows  no  other  excuse  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  dogmatics  from  ethics  than  that  of  convenience.  "  Both  branches  have 
been  at  times  considered  historical,  and  at  other  times  systematic,  or  dogmatics 
has  been  assigned  to  historical  theology,  while  a  special  treatment  has  been  demanded 
for  ethics.  The  writer  who  distinguishes  between  the  science  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  itself  and  the  science  of  its  actualization  in  num,  or  who  designates  dogmatics  a 
history  of  the  dealings  of  the  redeeming  God  in  their  development,  and  ethics  a  his- 
tory of  development  in  the  men  redeemed  by  him,  will  be  compelled  to  treat  the  same 
material  twice,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  this  without  any  appreciable  profit,  but  simply 
from  different  points  of  view.  For  it  is  impossible  to  describe  God's  dealings  with 
man  without  discussing  at  the  same  time  man's  action  toward  God,  or  to  descriljc  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  without  preceding  the  description  with  a  direct  or  implied 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  God,  to  which  the  former  corresponds.  If  the  relation 
sustained  by  God  be  presumed,  it  is  admitted  that  ethics  is  simply  the  part  of  a 
greater  whole.  If  it  be  stated,  ethics  is  thereby  made  such  a  part,  nothing  remains 
but  the  admission  that  Christian  ethics,  as  the  science  relating  to  Christian  conduct- 
not  that  of  men  in  general — toward  God,  is  indeed  a  separable,  but  not  for  that  rea- 
son an  independent,  j)art  of  the  one  body  of  teachings  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
publication  of  that  relation  existing  between  God  and  man  which  has  been  established 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ." — Schriftbeweis  i,  pp.  14,  15. 

2  Nitzsch,  System  der  Lehre  fur  akadem.  Vorlesungen.  Bonn,  1820,  Gth  ed.,  1851. 
Tob.  Beck,  Einl.  in  d.  Sy.stem  der  christl.  Lehre,  oder  i>r<)piedentische  Entwickhmg  der 
christl.,  Lehrwissenschaft,  Stuttgart,  1838,  Die  christl.  Lchrwissenschaft  nach  den 
bibl.  Urkunden,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

^Theol.  Ethik  i,  p.  38.  In  opposition  see  Lange,  .wpra,  p.  49,  and  Julius  Midler  in 
Herzog's  Encykl.,  iii,  p.  4:i9,  and  al.so  Dorner  in  ibid.,  iv,  p.  187:  "Dogmatics  and 
ethics  are  as  certainly  separate  departments  as  (Jod  and  man  are  really  different  from 
each  other.  .  .  .  Dogmatics  is  engaged  upon  the  being,  tiioughts,  and  actions  of  God, 
which  .  .  .  have  for  their  object  an  ethical  world ;  Christian  ethics  has  to  do  with  the 
good  that  comes  into  actual  being  in  the  form  of  man's  free-will,  and  mider  the  actual- 
ized purpose  of  the  love  of  God."     Comp.  also  Schenkers  Dogmatik  i,  p.  13. 
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SECTION  II. 

DOGMATICS. 

Banmprarten-Cnislus,  EinlPitiinp  in  das  Studiurii  der  Dopmatlk,  Lpz.,  KfcJO;  F.  Fischer,  znr 
EinlfituiiK  in  die  Dopinutik  der  evangelisch-protcstantischen  Kirclic,  Till).,  IHM;  Mynster,  iilMT 
den  Bepriff  der  cliristliclien  Dogmatik  (tlieol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  Jalirg.,  1H.')1,  No.  3);  Rust,  Rede 
flbfr  christlifhe  Uoginatik,  Frankf.,  ISW;  Kling,  iiber  die  Gestalt  der  evangel.  Dogmatik  (Tiib., 
theol.  Zeitsehrift,  is;i4,  4) ;  F.  H.  Th.  Alihn,  Einl.  in  da.s  Studiuni  der  Dogmatik  naeli  den  Er- 
gebnissen  der  neuesten  wissenschafll.  Forsdiungen,  Lpz.,  18;J7;  Beck  a.  a.  U.  J.  I'.  Lange, 
chrlstl.  Doematik,  1st  part,  Heidelb.,  IHJO;  Th.  A.  Liebtier,  introductio  in  doginatieam  cliristj- 
anam.  Lips.,  IS-VI ;  J.  Miiller,  in  Herzog's  Realencykl.  Ill,  p.  4;W  f. ;  Rothe,  Begriff  der  evangel- 
Ischen  Dogmatik  (Zur  Dogmatik  I.);  Wiedennann,  christl.  Dogmatik.  Einl.,  p.  1-20;  Von  der 
Goltz,  xibi  supra,  and  his  Dogmatik,  mentioned  below. 

The  best  English  and  American  treatment  of  Introductory  Systematic  Theology  is  found  at 
the  beginnings  of  the  works,  and  not  in  separate  volumes.  For  the  older  works,  see  Lowndes, 
The  British  Librarian,  pp.  we-814.  Hodge  aud  Van  Oosterzee,  of  later  wi1tei«,  furnLsh  the  best 
Introductory  discussion. 

Cliristiaii  Dogmatics  forms  the  central  point  of  all  theology.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  results  obtained  by  exegetical  and  historical  in- 
quiry, in  so  far  as  they  touch  upon  the  Christian  faith,  are  wrought 
over,  and  impressed  upon,  the  consciousness  of  the  present  time, 
and  are  combined  into  that  scientific  whole  from  which  the  princi- 
ples underlying  ethics  and  practical  theology  are  to  be  deduced. 
Dogmatics  is  neither  a  mere  philosophy  of  religion  nor  a  mere  his- 
tory of  doctrines,  but  a  science  including  both  historical  Dogmatics  de- 
and  philosophical  elements.  It  is  the  science  which  ^^'^^ 
presents  to  our  notice  the  material  obtained  by  exegesis  and  history 
in  an  organized  and  systematic  form,  representing  the  sum  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  in  organic  connexion  with  the  facts  of 
the  religious  consciousness.  It,  therefore,  demands  preparatory 
training  in  exegesis  and  history,  as  well  as  in  philosophy. 

What  has  been  said  of  systematic  theology  in  general  applies 
more  especially  to  dogmatics,  as  constituting  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  this  matter.  For  ethics,  which  is  connected  with  it,  depends 
upon  it  in  the  last  analysis.  Hence  August!  is  justified  in  the  re- 
mark, that  the  old  and  generally  adopted  usage,  which  conceives 
dogmatics  and  theology  as  being  synonymes,  is  evidence  of  the 
high  importance  which  has  always  been  attached  to  this  first  of  all 
the  departments  of  theology.'  It  is,  to  use  Lange's  expression,  "  in 
a  specific  sense  the  theology  of  the  Church."  But  there  is,  never- 
theless, no  universal  agreement  respecting  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  this  science,  some  regarding  it  as  being  simply  historical  in 
its  nature,  and  others  making  it  merely  philosophical  or  specula- 
tive. Again,  they  who  admit  that  it  combines  within  itself  both 
historical  and  philosophical  elements,  yet  differ  greatly  with  regard 
to  the  relations  sustained  by  the  one  to  the  other. 
'  System  der  christl.  Dogmatik,  §  1. 
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The  reducing  of  dogmatics  to  a  mere  historical -science  may  grow 

out  of  various  fundamental  views.     Those  make  a  great  mistake 

who  regard  the  system  of  doctrines  as  completed  once  for  all,  for 

thev  confine  dogmatics  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Dogmatics  a  r.,,  .      .  •     ,        ,  •  pi  .  , 

progressive  sci-  past.     This  IS  precisely  the  view  oi  the  sceptic,  who 

^^^*^'  seeks  to  degrade  it  into  a  mere  old  history,  whose  high- 

est usefulness  consists  in  its  walking  behind,  and  bearing  the  train, 
very  easily  dispensed  with,  of  the  wisdom  of  our  own  time.  There 
was  no  lack  of  opinions  of  the  latter  sort  during  the  last  century, 
and  a  number  of  dogmatical  works  dating  from  the  present  century, 
such  as  those  of  Bretschneider  and  Wegscheider,  are  filled  with  un- 
modified historical  matter.  Tzschirner  took  the  ground  of  simple 
statement,  without  entering  upon  any  direct  discussion. 

Thei'e  is,  however,  still  another  historical  view  of  dogmatics, 
which  at  least  grows  out  of  a  living  apprehension  of  history,  and 
therefore  demands  intellectual  mediation  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  This  view  is  represented  by  Herder,'  and  especially  by 
Schleiermacher,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  steps  out  from  the  past  alto- 

c  ^,  ■  r,  ffether,  and  makes  of  dogmatics,  as  he  would  of  statis- 
Schleiermach-     "  '  ^  ..,,  t--t 

er's  deflnition  tics,  a  science  of  the  present  as  historically  conditioned, 
of  dogmatics,  ^j^^^^  |^^  conceives  it  to  be  "  the  science  of  the  combina- 
tion of  doctrine  which  prevails  in  a  Christian  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity at  a  given  time."  * 

'  Von  Religion,  Lehrmcinungen  und  Gebriiuehen,  §  37 :  "  Dogmatics,  even  on  the 
conception  which  underlies  its  name,  is  simply  a  liistory  of  doctrines.  How  beneficial 
is  it  to  carry  forward  every  dogma  to  its  limits,  philologically,  historically,  philosophi- 
cally!" Though  Riihr,  in  his  Brief e  lib.  Rationalismus,  announced  the  expectation 
that  the  time  will  come  when  our  dogmatics  shall  appear  only  in  the  character  of  a 
history  of  doctrines,  and  appealed  for  justification  to  the  i)rogrcss  made  by  the  spirit 
of  inquirv  among  theologians  since  Socinus  and  Hcrljert  of  dicrbury,  there  seemed  to 
be  but  little  hope  that  the  ijrojdiecy  would  be  fulfilled.  A  certificate  of  dcatli  has, 
however,  been  issued  in  behalf  of  dogmatics  from  a  different  (piarter,  and  in  a  differ- 
tnt  connexion,  it  being  characterized  as  the  "science  of  ("hmrh  doctrines,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  doctrines  of  the  faith.  (Page  30.)  Schwcizer  says:  "The  dogmatics  of 
fonner  times  has  been  superseded  by  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  evangelical  I'rotcs- 
tant  faith,  which,  having  been  contained  in  the  former  in  a  very  subordinate  and  re- 
stricted character,  has  thrown  off  its  dogmatic  fetters,  and  l)ecomc  the  .^^ystern  of  faith 
in  each  separate  state  of  development  in  the  Kvangelical  Church."  Ihit  this  language 
is  connected  with  the  imus  lingua;  referred  to  above.  The  wild  cry,  "No  more  dog- 
matics!"  which  has  been  uttered  in  certain  writings  of  a  partisan  character,  can  only 
impose  upon  persons  who  have  no  sympathy  with  anytliing  that  has  been  historically 
developed.  We  are  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  agiee  with  Hiederniann,  who  asserts  (p. 
1 7)  that  "  the  science  of  mere  ecclesiastical  doctrines  must  lie  overcome  by  a  true  science 
of  the  Protestant  faith."  Upon  this  point  he  remarks,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  simply  declaring  that  iloginatics  is  such  a  science  of  traditional  doctrine. 

"  Darstellung,  §§  97,  l'.»f.  .-Jryy.  ;   Dcr  diristliclic  Claube,  vol.  i,  p.  1. 
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With  ix'foronce  to  tliis  (li-finition,  the  question  lias  Itccn  properly 
asked,  what  is  to  be  understood  l)y  "  ])revalent  "y  Seldeierniaelier 
responds,  "That  form  of  doctrine  is  prevalent  which  is  eni|doyed 
in  ))ublic  transactions  as  representing  the  common  j)iety,"*  or  that 
"  which  is  officially  asserted  and  made  known,  Avithout  calling  forth, 
official  contradiction."'^  Upon  this  point  he  is  obliged  to  concede, 
however,  that  "the  boundaries  must  be  extended  or  narrowed  as 
time  and  circumstances  may  reiiuire."  Since  this  definition  requires 
that  not  what  was  formerly  accepted  should  be  ])re-  obie  tions 
sented,  but  what  now  prevails,  it  removes  dogmatics  sciiieiermacii- 
to  some  extent  from  the  strictly  historical  field.  But 
Schleiermacher  proceeds  further  still.  He  demands  that  dogmatics 
shouM  not  state  the  views  of  others  simply,  but  also  the  personal 
views  of  the  writer,  and  even  ascribes  to  it  a  kind  of  sagacity  that 
will  detect  the  truth,  since  he  defines  its  task  to  be  the  "  purifying 
and  pei'fecting  of  the  doctrine."^  Further,  he  insists  upon  the  a])])li- 
cation  of  critical  processes,  which,  of  course,  applies  also  to  history. 
He  thereby  elevates  dogmatics  into  a  science  which  is  directed  to- 
ward the  future,  and  which  teaches,  to  an  equal  degree,  what 
must  be  accepted  in  the  future,  and  what  is  authoritative  now, 
or  has  been  so  in  the  past.  By  this  method  dogmatics  is  evi- 
dently lifted  out  from  the  framework  of  historical  theology,  and 
it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  adherents  of  the  school  of  Schleier- 
macher, and  some  other  writers  as  well,  have  raised  objections 
that  are  not  wholly  unfounded  against  its  incorporation  with  that 
branch.^ 

'  Der  christl.  Glaube,  vol.  i,  p.  1. 

*  Darstcllung,  §  16,  note. 

^  Christl.  Glaube,  vol.  i,  p.  130.  Schleiermacher  speaks  with  especial  clearness  in 
opposition  to  a  mere  empirically  historical  view  respecting  dogmatics  and  ethics,  p.  9: 
"  We  may,  at  all  events,  insist  that  every  representation  of  Christian  doctrine  is  his- 
torical, but  it  may  not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  systematic ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  every  one  is  systematic,  it  must  be  not  only  systematic,  but  in  every  in- 
stance also  historical  and  systematic." 

*  Comp.  the  extract  from  Liicke,  p.  721  of  MS.  Von  der  Goltz  says,  in  a  similar 
s|)irit :  "  If  the  designation  of  dogmatics  as  a  historical  department  is  designed  to 
specify  simply  that  it  is  not  merely  a  speculative  construction  of  Christianity,  but  that 
it  is  the  positive  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  as  the  common  possession  of  the  Church, 
with  its  internal  combinations  wrought  into  intelligiljle  form,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  idea.  But  the  designation  '  historical '  is  nevertheless  misleading.  Its 
originator,  Schleiermacher,  adds  to  it  the  feature  that  systematic  theology  is  only  to 
present  the  historically  given  matter,  without  laying  claim  to  the  right  of  presenting 
authoritative  truth.  This  is  an  error.  Dogmatics  has  always  striven  to  report  not 
only  what  the  Church  teaches,  or  has  taught,  but  what  it  should  teach.  Dogmatics 
aims  to  furnish  authoritatively  what  constitutes  the  normal  statemuut  of  the  truth  in 

26 
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It  does  not  follow  that  the  historieal  eharaeter  of  dogmatics  is 
thereby  denied.  This  is  in  any  case  to  be  retained,  unless  dog- 
matics is  to  become  equivalent  to  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
material  of  dogmatics  is  certainly  historical,  but  it  is  required  to 

i)ass   thr()uti:h    the    philosophical    process   of   reflection. 
i>if.'niatk-s  to      ^  .      ■="  '  /  '. 

pass  through  Dogmatics  has  to  do  not  simply  with  the  abstract  relig- 
re  ctioD.  j^^^^  consciousness,  but  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church,  and  with  revelations  addressed  by  God  to  man  which  have 
been  historically  transmitted.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  divine, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  apprehended  by  the  human  mind,  be  cognized 
with  human  certainty,  and  be  received  into  the  scientific  conscious- 
ness of  the  present.  In  this  way  scientific  knowledge  and  syste- 
matic philos()])hical  thought  will  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the 
treatment  of  the  system  of  belief.  "A  reference  of  religion  in  it- 
self to  religion,  as  it  appears  in  Christianity  aii<l  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  latter  through  the  evangelical  Church,  is  established,"  as 
Hase  correctly  shows.'  In  his  later  editions  he  presents  the  idea 
with  greater  definiteness,  "  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  itself  to  the  religious  spirit."  ^     Schenkel   likewise  holds  that, 

the  domain  of  Christian  belief.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  proper  meaTiinj:  of  the 
word  dogma ;  for  dogma  is  an  established  term,  attested  by  the  Church,  to  designate 
a  truth  belonging  to  the  Christian  faith." 

'  Evangel.  Dogmatik,  I,  ^  2.  The  definition  of  De  Wette  (Dogm.,  I,  §  60)  may  ))e 
made  to  agree  with  that  of  Hase:  "The  representing  of  Christianity  as  related  to  the 
culture  of  an  age  is  dogmatics."  Other  definitions  are  very  obscure,  e.  g.,  those  of 
Reinhard,  Wegscheidcr,  and  Tzschirner,  that  of  the  latter  being:  "Dogmatics  is  the 
science  of  the  Christian  belief,  or  the  scientific  {)resentation  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
and  divine  things  contained  in  Christianity."  Biedermann  teaches,  that  dogmatics  is 
both  a  positive  and  a  speculative  science  (but  observe,  not  a  "mi.xture  of  l)oth"!), 
while  Hothe  terms  si)eculative  dogmatics  a  "wooden  iron."  It  is  evident  tliat  nnich 
confusion  respecting  tlie  scientific  nomenclature  still  prevails  upon  this  point. 

*  The  r)th  ed.,  for  instance,  says,  "  Dogmatics  is  the  systematic  i)resentation  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  so  far  as  it  has  taken  definite  shajie  in  the  form  of  dogmas,  and 
as  it  stands  related  to  the  religious  spirit."  Comj).  t^  1 1  (in  the  older  editions) :  "  As 
philosophical  dogmatics,  when  not  connected  with  historical  references,  is  a  mere  ab- 
straction, so  the  historical  pre.sentation  of  l)iblical,  ecclesiastical,  and  comparative- 
symbolical  dogmatics  can  only  become  actual  science  by  its  union  with  philosophical 
dogmatics — a  science  which  eml)races  the  consciousness  of  Christianity  in  its  primitive 
form,  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  different 
forms  in  which  the  Christian  spirit,  affected  liy  hinnan  errors,  has  found  expression. 
While  each  of  these  is,  in  its  own  way,  important,  it  is  yet  but  an  isolated  view  of 
Christianity,  for  whose  comj)lete  recognition  dogmatics  is  recpiired,  which  apprehends 
the  Chiistian  faith  in  the  whole  of  its  development,  and  teaches  how  to  become  ac- 
(piainted  with  the  nature  of  the  religious  spirit."  The  recent  I'rotestantism  of  France, 
contrasting  with  tiie  former  abstract  view  of  dogmatics,  likewise  recogni/.es  the  co- 
Of)eration  of  various  factors  in  it — the  religious,  the  historical,  and  the  scientitic. 
Comp.  the  paiiii)lik't,  M.  Scherer,  scs  di.-ciples  et  ses  adversaries,  I'ar.,  1854.  p.  3. 
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"  Christian  dogmatics  is  the  scientifically  connected  presentation  of 
the  saving  truths  of  Christianity,  as  founded  upon  personal  convic- 
tions, and  as  historically  conditioned  in  the  form  of  the  common 
consciousness  of  Christians."'  It  follows  that  a  genuine  dogmatist 
must  receive  into  himself  all  the  stages  of  theological  culture,  and 
not  only  control  the  entire  field  of  theological  knowledge  intellec- 
tually, hut  also  demonstrate  with  his  personal  character  that  he 
represents  the  Church  in  his  teaching,  and  that  the  consciousness 
of  Christians  generally  finds  a  living  and  concrete  illustration  in 
his  own — the  highest  duty  assigned  to  the  theologian!  He  must 
he  firmly  grounded  on  the  basis  of  the  word  of  God  in  j^vcessity  of  a 
the  Scriptures,  but  have  at  the  same  time  taken  into   P"re  and  well 

,,  .  ,.ii-  <■!  •  endowed    per- 

himselt  the  entire  progress  of  the  history  ot  doctrines,  sonai  charac- 
have  wrought  out  all  contrasts,  have  reduced  every  ^'■• 
thing  to  clearness  and  certainty  in  his  own  consciousness,  and  be 
able  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of  the  internal  and  external 
character  of  every  doctrine.  The  human  spirit,  with  its  capacities 
for  religion,  and  its  needs  and  strivings,  must,  as  well  as  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  their  profound  teachings,  be  open  to  his  eyes.  He  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  present  and  with  the  past,  and  he  must 
make  use  of  both  to  carry  forward  the  development  for  future 
times  and  the  preparation  for  new  developments  ;"  "  following  the 
age,  but  not  subservient  to  it."  ^ 

SECTIOX  in. 

APOLOGETICS    AND    ITS    RELATION"    TO    DOGMATICS. 

Schlelermacher,  8  33-^.  Comp.  the  article  by  Heubner,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyklop., 
vol.  4 ;  Schniid,  iiber  chrlstl.  Apologetik,  in  the  antagonistic  serial  on  Theol.  und  Philos.,  1829 ; 
*  Lechler,  iiber  den  Begrifl  der  Apologetik,  ein  liistor.  Beitrag  zur  Bestimmung  der  Ausgabe, 
Methode  und  Stellung  dieser  Wissenschaft,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1839;  HSnell,  die  Apologetik 
als  die  Wissenschaft  von  dem  der  Kirche  und  der  Theologie  gemeinsamen  (Jninde,  in  thp  Stud. 
u.  Krit.,  1843;  J.  Hirzel,  iiber  die  christl.  Apologetik,  (YoHrag  an  die  Zuricher  Synode,)  Ziii  jih, 
1&43 ;  Kienlen,  die  Stellung  der  Apologetik  und  der  Polemlk  in  der  theologischen  Encyklop., 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1840.)    See  Hagenbach's  art;icle  in  Herzog's  Realeneykl.,  L 

Hetherington,  Apologetics  of  the  Christian  Faith,  N.  T.,  1867. 

The  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith  presumes  the  truth  of 
that  faith  as  a  Avhole,  or  regards  the  fact  of  Christianity  as  a  divine 
fact.  It  is  the  office  of  science,  however,  to  justify  that  ]>resump- 
tion  to  the  religious  sense.     Hence,  apologetical  investigation  must 

'  Christliche  Dogmatik,  p.  1. 

'  Hase  distinguishes  five  functions  of  the  dogmatist :  first,  the  philosophical  unfold- 
ing of  the  religious  Ijelief ;  second,  historico-critical  apprehension;  third,  systematic 
arrangement ;  fourth,  ascertaining  and  estimating  its  religious  value ;  fifth,  organic 
further  development  of  the  Christian  system. 

*  Kling,  ubi  supra,  p.  11. 
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precede  the  purely  dogmatical.  In  its  formal  aspect,  apologetics, 
Apologetics  like  dogmatics,  is  a  philosophical  and  historical  science, 
dogmathf^s^-  ^^^  ^^^  proofs  are  drawn  both  from  within  and  with- 
ence.  out — from  reason   and    conscience,   and  from   history. 

Willi  regard  to  its  contents,  the  relation  it  sustains  toward  dog- 
matics is  that  of  elemental  and  constitutive  to  the  systematically 
developed,  or  of  the  keynote  to  its  scale.  It  is,  accordingly,  pos- 
sible to  se})arate  the  two  branches  from  each  other,  yet  not  abso- 
lutely, but  only  relatively. 

Schleiermacher,  who  assigns  dogmatics  to  the  department  of  his- 
Apoiogeties  and  torical  tlieolog}',  has,  nevertheless,  erected  a  separate 
ri.lu'trdogmlt  department  of  philosophical  theology,  and  given  it  the 
i^-  first  place.     It  is  subdivided  into  apologetics  and  po- 

lemics. Hence  these  branches  thus  come  to  occupy  the  position  of 
outposts,  though  in  a  somewhat  lost  and  isolated  state,  being  far 
removed  from  the  main  body  of  theological  forces,  and  separated 
l)y  the  interposition  of  other  departments,  such  as  exegesis  and 
Church  history;  we,  therefore,  consider  it  advisable  to  call  in  these 
outposts  and  incorporate  them  with  the  main  body.  They  are  cer- 
tainly included  in  dogmatics,  and  constitute  the  organs  through 
whose  exercise  it  makes  itself  understood  by  outside  observers. 
The  life  of  dogmatics  beats  in  them;  they  constitute  the  two  poles 
at  which  the  electric  flash  that  passes  through  dogmatics  is  dis- 
charged both  positively  and  negatively.  At  every  step  taken  by 
the  sVstem  of  Christian  belief  it  is  obliged  to  defend  its  just  claim 
to  be  so  regarded  against  the  attacks  of  unbelief,  and  it  is  also 
obliged  to  assert  its  determinate  character  as  a  i)articular  form  of 
belief,  as  the  Protestant,  in  distinction  from  other  similar  beliefs, 
such  as  the  Roman  (Catholic'  Dogmatics  itself  thus  adopts  the 
apologetical  mode  of  procedure  at  one  lime,  and  the  i)()lemical  at 
another,  in  its  teaching,  provided  the  lattc-r  has  a  living  aim.  It 
becomes  apologetic  when  it  purposes  to  bring  into  prominence,  in 
connexion   witli   the   statement   of   every   doctrine,   the   underlying 

'  The  apologetic  or  the  polemical  interest  will  prcdoininato  at  dilTercnt  times.  The 
latter  was  uppermost  in  the  sixteenth  and  scvcnteentli  centmics ;  while  dogmutics, 
without  a  persistently  ap.)logetic  character,  is  inconceivable  at  the  present  day,  though 
the  newly  awakened  strife  of  confessions  has  consiilcral)ly  repressed  (juiet  and  un- 
prejudiced  apologetic  expositions.  ITllmann,  in  his  IVefaco  to  the  f.th  Ccrman  edi- 
tion of  his  Sinle.ssncss  of  Jesus,  p.  v,  justly  complains  that  "  nmny  contemporaries, 
even  of  the  younger  class,  are  so  involved  in  the  fornudas  of  ready  finished  doctrines, 
whether  framed  in  the  interests  of  belief  or  unbelief,  as  to  reject  every  attempt  to 
establish  the  faith  at  the  outset;  in  the  one  case  because  they  will  not  think  of  an 
auth.-ntication  that  must  be  constantly  renewed,  in  the  other  bociiuse  they  refuse  to 
know  the  faith  itself." 
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priiic-ipk'  i)f  Christianity  as  radically  (liffcniit  fioni  every  other 
ri'liLjicni,  and  thus  to  fasten  the  cunviction  that  Christianity,  as  a 
•whole,  is  true  and  divine  by  opening  up  to  view  eaeh  separate  ele- 
ment. It  is  polemical  in  so  far  as  it  rejects  all  that  is  improper  or 
that  obscures,  defaces,  or  works  injury  to  the  <logma,  and  as  it  pro- 
tects the  view  held  by  the  Church  against  the  non-ecclesiastical  and 
pseudo-churchly  ideas  which  may  exist. 

This  does  not  forbid  the  separate  treatment  of  apologetics  and 
polemics.'  The  former,  especially,  has  established  its  right  to  such 
treatment.  But  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  remove  to  a  distance 
from  dogmatics.  On  the  contrary,  "  while  defending  the  ground  " 
of  the  latter,'  it  must  go  before  it  and  prepare  the  way,  as  the  Bap- 
tist before  Clirist,  either  by  way  of  introduction  to  dog-  ^p,j,^gpjj,.^  a^ 
matics,  or  independently.  It  will  in  either  case  act  in  introduction  to 
the  service  of  dogmatics,  and  with  reference  to  its  needs.  "^"^^"^■^• 
The  leading  place  at  the  head  of  dogmatics  must,  accordingly,  be 
given  to  apologetics,  though  not  the  first  place  in  tlie  entire  course 
of  theological  study,  as  Schleiermacher  decides.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical  history  also  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  sciences  belonging  to  Christian  theology  in  their  inmost 
nature,  unless  a  previous  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Christian- 
ity in  general  be  secured.  But  such  an  understanding  is  attainable 
only  upon  the  ground  of  history — unless  it  is  to  be  based  on  the 
air — so  that  we  again  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Remote  begin- 
no  department  has  an  absolute  beginning.  Certain  pamnem's" ''m 
apologetical  assumptions  must  be  necessarily  taken  for  theology. 
granted  in  the  study  of  exegesis  and  Church  history,  though  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  receive  thorough  investigation 
in  the  proper  place.  This  procedure  approves  itself  as  correct  on 
the  grounds  of  methodology  also.  An  apologetical  course  at  the 
very  beginning  of  theological  study  would,  assuredly,  be  of  little 
service  to  the  student  whose  interest  for  apologetics  needs  to  be 
awakened,  and  who  for  that  end  requires  exegetical  and  historical 
studies,  particularly  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  history  of  the  king- 


'  Sack,  in  his  Polemik,  has  conceived  the  distinction  on  this  wise :  "  Dogmatics  is 
Christian  doctrine  as  adapted  to  Christian  thinkers,  implying  friendliness  on  their 
part ;  apologetics  is  Christian  doctrine  in  a  form  adapted  to  heathen  thinkers,  and 
presumes  hostility  on  their  part ;  and  polemics  adapts  the  doctrine  to  the  state  of 
heretical  Christian  thinkers,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  of  dissatisfaction  on  their 
part."  These  different  functions  frequently  run  into  each  other,  however.  What 
dogmatics,  for  instance,  does  not  afford  evidence  of  such  dissatisfaction  in  this  age, 
which  is  dissatisfied  in  so  many  regards? 

'  Zyro,  in  .Stud,  u  Krit.,  1837,  3. 
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dom  of  God.  But  after  tlic  theolopjian  lias  arrived  at  dogmatics 
be  can  no  longer  dispense  with  apologetics  as  a  science  which  deals 
with  the  principles  of  the  former. 

Xo  absolute  reply  can  be  given  to  the  question  whether  a  sepa- 
Apoiosrctics  in  ^'^-te  chair  should  be  devoted  to  its  service,  or  whether 
the  schools.  [^  should  be  taught  in  connexion  with  dogmatics.  De- 
partments should  not  be  multiplied  unnecessarily,  and  experience 
has  probably  demonstrated  that,  while,  in  the  field  of  authorship, 
special  apologctical  Avorks  are  much  to  be  desired,  since  they  call 
forth  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  vital  question  upon  wdiose  solu- 
tion the  whole  of  dogmatics  depends,  the  Apologetica  in  schools 
come  to  occupy  a  somewhat  isolated  position  when  not  connected 
with  some  other  department.'  In  former  days  apologetics  was  con- 
nected with  introduction  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  because  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  genuineness  of  such  writings,  and  the  discussion 
of  revelation  and  iuspiration,  were  held  to  constitute  the  substance 
of  its  task.  But  it  has  been  correctly  shown,  in  more  rtcent  times, 
that  it  is  not  the  particular  features,  but  rather  the  Christian  relig- 
Entire  Chris-  ion,  in  the  whole  of  its  manifestations,  that  must  const i- 
je^t'%^apoto-  ^"^^  ^^^  object  upon  which  the  line  of  apologctical 
getics.  proof  is  directed.^     The  latter  Avill  proceed  upon  a  two- 

fold basis  and  become  a  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  " 
(1  Cor.  ii,  4).  This  was  formerly  restricted  to  the  ground  of  merely 
])i-i)])hecy  and  miracles.  But  we  would  ])refer  to  say  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  lies  in  the  inward  justifj'ing  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Spirit,  in  that  it  demonstrates  itself  as  religion,  while 
tlic  demonstration  of  the  power  consists  in  its  being  ap])rchendcd 
as  a  definite  histoi-ical  fact,  as  an  effective  actuali/ation  of  ri'ligion, 
as  that  religion  which  is  endorsed  by  the  world's  historical  expe- 
rience. 

The  task  of  a])ologetics  may,  accordingly,  be,  with  Lechlcr,'  con- 
Thf  task  of  sidercd  as  a  twofold  one,  viz.:  (1)  'i'o  show  that  Chris- 
apoiot't^tics.  tianity  is  a  religion,  and  (2)  That  it  is  the  true  religion, 
or  unmodified  religion."     It  thus  connects  itself  on  the  one  hand 

'  N'oesselt  already  ilcciiiiMl  against  the  separate  treatinont  of  aiiolof^etics,  iMul  also 
Tlioliick,  Verm.  Sclirifton,  part  i,  p.  376,  ami  I.iterar.  .\n/.('if;cr,  \s:\\.  \\\\\  coniitare 
Nitz.^ch  Trotest.  Beantwortung  von  Strauss'  Philo.  Dotiiiiatik,  in  Stiul.  ii.  Kiit.,  is  12, 
No.  3.  Are  not  lectures  on  apologetics  generally  delivered  as  an  iutrotluction  to  dog- 
matics at  the  present  time  ? 

^  Leehler,  uhi  unpra. 

*  Ifjifl.,  p.  «;05. 

*"The  Christian  religion  forms  the  snhjcct,  and  absolute  religion  the  predicate; 
while  apologetics  itself  forms  the  copula  ;  for  it  is  simply  the  scientific  process  through 
which  Christianity  is  shown  to  he  the  aijsolute  religion." — I/ii<l.,  p.  (>U8. 
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witli  till'  ])hil'>s()|(liy  cf  religion,  .iiiil  on  llic  otliiT  witli  the  results 
ohtained  l»y  exegesis  ;iiul  C'hureli  history.  It  lornis  this  coiiiiexiou 
with  tlie  former  because  its  oftiee  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion in  general,  while  apologetics  applies  this  general  notion  of 
religion  to  Christianity,  and  shows  its  concrete  realization  in  this 
form;  Avith  tiie  latter,  because  the  entire  development  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  revelation,  and,  first  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
and  the  existence  of  the  Chhrch,  form  the  basis  upon  which  their 
evidences  rest.  In  other  words,  tlie  demonstration  of  the  absolute 
]uirpose  of  Christianity  to  become  the  religion  for  all  ])eoples  and 
times,  the  religion  for  the  individual  and  the  race,  is  in  scientific 
form  precisely  what  the  popular  definition  seeks  to  express  when  it 
declares  it  to  be  the  task  of  apologetics  to  prove  the  truth  and  di- 
vine character  of  Christiaiuty. 

This  has  too  often  l)een  understood  to  mean  that  the  divine  ele- 
ment is  merely  another  ])redicate  superadded  to  the  Divinity  and 
truth,  and  its  existence  has,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tolved'ilfeacil 
older  supernaturalism,  been  looked  for  exclusively  in  other, 
the  extraordinary  features  of  revelation,  its  inspiration,  prophecies, 
and  miracles;'  whereas  the  divinity  is  already  involved  in  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  in  the  divinity.  This  is  not  intended  to  signify 
that  the  divine  element  in  Christianity  consists  simply  in  its  gener- 
ally acknowledged  moral  truths  and  its  abstract  correspondence 
Avith  the  laws  of  reason,  though  even  this  is  something,  and  affords 
a  tield  of  apologetic  effort  even  to  the  rationalist;  but  tliat  the  truth 
of  Christianity  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  having  been  born  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  therefore  revealed;  for  what  "eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  and  what  liath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  .  .  . 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,  and  hath  revealed  it 
unto  us  by  his  Spirit"  (1  Cor.  ii,  9,  10).  But  this  specifically  pecul- 
iar divine  truth  is  certainly  required  to  establish  and  approve  itself 
to  the  inner  consciousness  as  involving  the  human  element  also, 
that  is,  as  a  truth  for  man.^  For  this  reason  it  must  first  render 
the  negative  proof  that  it  contains  nothing  which  conflicts  with  the 

'  The  erection  of  such  entrenchments,  without  any  direct  connexion  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospel,  caused  that  "  liateful  ditch  "  concerning  which  Lessing  declared 
that  he  could  not  pass  over  it.  Comp.  Hirzel,  p.  22  sq(/.  The  divine  nature  of 
Christianity  does  not  appear  in  the  absence  of  natural  factors  in  the  development  of 
human  affairs.  If  this  were  so  Christ  and  Christianity  would,  of  course,  be  fables,  and 
not  the  subject  of  history.  It  manifests  itself  through  the  renewing  might  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  living  consciousness  of  believers." — Bunsen,  Hippolytus  i  (Pref.). 

^  "  Were  the  eye  unlike  the  sun 

How  could  it  bear  Ilis  liiiht?" — Goethe- 
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nature  and  the  mission  of  man,  and  hence  that  contradicts  the  abso- 
lute reast)n,  but  that  its  detiniteness  constitutes  at  the  same  time  a 
reasonable  character.' 

SECTION  IV. 
THE    IHSTOKY    OF   APOLOGETICS. 

The  necessity  of  defending  Christianity  in  general — the  faith  and 
morals  of  Christendom — against  attack,  was  apparent  at  an  early 
day.  The  earliest  form  of  apologetics  was  the  juridical,  in  the 
character  of  a  defence  against  iinjust  charges  before  the  tribunals 
of  heathen  authority.  This  form  of  necessary  resistance  was  soon 
joined  Avith  theological  apologetics  in  the  stricter  sense,  so  that  the 
defensive  element  soon  became  the  offensive,  and  apologetics  took 
The  field  of  '^^  ^  polemical  character.  The  earliest  Christian  apolo- 
earik'st  apoio-  gists  represented  heathenism  in  its  emptiness,  Judaism 
getics.  -j^  ^^g  insufficiency,  and  Christianity  in  its  greatness  and 

uni<iue  character.  The  first  apologies,  by  Aristides  and  Quadratus, 
and  also  those  by  Melito  of  Sardis,  Miltiades,  and  Claudius  Apolli- 
naris,  are  either  lost  or  exist  only  in  the  fragments  Ave  find  in  Euse- 
bius.  The  oldest  in  our  possession  are  the  two  apologies  by  Justin 
Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  those  of  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Ilermas.  The  Alexan- 
aement  and  fli'i^'^  divines,  Clement  and  Origen,  defended  Christian- 
Origen.  if y — tlie  former  against  the  Greeks  generally  in  his  Ad- 

monitory Treatise,  and  the  latter  against  the  attacks  of  Celsus,  in 
which  undertaking  they,  like  their  predecessors,  made  ample  use  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  In  the  African  Church,  Tertullian  became  the 
attorney  of  Christianity  through  the  publication  of  his  writings — 
The  Apologist,  Against  the  Gentiles,  and  Against  the  Jews.     He 

'  The  term  "  apologetical "  may,  however,  "he  a])i)lie(l  in  instaiu'es  whore  it  is  heiuf; 
demonstrated  fliat  the  decisive  feature  cannot  he  properly  intnxhicod  into  the  demon- 
stration at  tlds  point.  It  follows  that  an  apologetical  si<;iiitieance  is  to  he  ascril)od 
to  the  little  work  by  Lavater  entitled  "Nathanael,  or  the  Certain  hut  Unprovahle 
Divinity  of  Christianity."  Ilirzel  say.i:  "Apologetics  can  only  remove  hinderan.-oi* 
from  the  way  of  the  thinking  reason,  in  part,  and  in  part  bring  an  already  existent 
belief  into  harmony  or  into  a  clearly  apprehended  relation  with  the  entire  sum  of 
knowledge  and  of  life."  "  No  syllogistic  method  of  proving  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  incontrovertible.  But  no  human  ingenuity  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  putting  to 
shame  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  jjower." — Schenkel,  Der  ethische  Char- 
akterdes  Christenthums,  in  Prot.  Monatsbl.,  1857,  p.  lin.  Melanchthon,  too,  remarks 
concerning  the  truths  of  Christianity:  "  Geometrica  pingi  et  oculis  subjici  possunt ; 
haec  vero,  de  (pdt)us  hie  dicimus,  iion  ita  i)ingi  et  oculis  swhjici  po.s.'^unt,  sed  atfciita 
consideratione  paulatim  magia  iutelligcntur."  —  Loci  Communes  (in  13rctschneider> 
Corpus  Reform,  xxi,  p.  ti4t'>). 
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was  subsequently   joined  by   Miiiucius    Felix,    Cyprian,    Arnobius 
(about  A.  D.  303),  and  Lactantius  (died  about  325). 

The  fathers  of  the  second  period,  thougli  directing  their  efforts 
more  especially  upon  internal  affairs,  likewise  continued  the  work 
of  apologetics;  for  examj)le,  Atliaiiasius,  in  his  Treatise  against  the 
Greeks,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (died  444),  who  wrote  the  books 
against  Julian,  and  still  other  writers. 

After  ancient  heathenism  had  been  overcome  it  was  necessary  to 
defend  Christianity  against  the  continued  attacks  of  the  Jews,  and, 
after  the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  against  the  followers  of  Islam. 
A  number  of  apologetical  works  of  this  character  originated  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  may  mention  those  by  Agobard,  of  Lyons, 
in  his  Insolence  of  the  Jews,  822;  by  Abelard,  in  his  Dialogue  be- 
tween the  Pliilosopher,  the  Jew,  and  the  Christian;  and  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  his  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  the  Gentiles. 

A  kind  of  uncertainty  respecting  the  foundations  of  Christianity 
began,  moreover,  to  manifest  itself  within  the  pale  of  conflift  be- 
the  Church  itself.  Philosophy  and  Christianity  came  phyTnSchSl 
into  conflict,  and  in  this  way  the  apologetic  writers  tianity. 
came  to  regard  internal  conditions,  especially  after  the  restoration 
of  the  sciences  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  truths  of  Christianity 
were  protected  against  philosoi)hical  scepticism  by  Marsilius  Ficinus 
in  his  Christian  Religion  and  Piety  of  Faith  (0pp.  Par.,  1641,  tom.  i, 
pp.  1-73),  and  against  the  intellectual  scepticism  by  Savonarola  in 
his  Triumph  of  the  Cross. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  was  more  particularly  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  conflicts  that  arose  within  the  Church;  but  the 
claims  of  apologetics  soon  afterward  came  again  into  notice.  In 
1627  Grotius  composed  the  work.  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,^ 
primarily  for  mariners  who  came  into  contact  with  non-Christian 
peoples,  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  a  cable  that  should  save  them 
from  Mohammedanism  and  heathenism.  But  the  work  was  suited  to 
the  learned  class  rather  than  the  unlearned,  and  has  long  Grotius  and 
maintained  its  reputation  among  them.  The  Arminian  Limborch. 
Limborch  subsequently  walked  in  the  path  of  Grotius,  in  his  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  He.  had  for  his  object  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Jew,  Orobio,  and  the  Portuguese  deistical  Jew,  Acosta.  The 
rise  of  freethinkers  of  England  furnished  the  impulse  for  apologet- 
ical authorship  in  that  country,  where  it  was  even  promoted  by  the 
institution  of  prizes.  Mention  must  be  made  of  Locke  (1695-1733), 
Samuel  Clarke  (1704),  Lardner,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History  (1764-67,  iv),  Addison,  in  Ids  Evidences  of  the  Christian 

'  Frequently  edited.     A  good  edition  is  Le  Clerc  and  Madan's,  Lond.,  1814. 
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Religion,  Stackhonse,  in  his  Wortli  of  tlie  Cliristian  Religion,  and 
Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France,  Pascal,  in  his  Thoughts 
(1668),  and  Astie  (1857),  and  Havet,  have  defended  Christianity 
against  the  objections  raised  l)y  sceptical  thinkers.  The  same  work 
was  performed  in  the  Reformed  Church  by  Abbadie  (died  in  Ire- 
land, 1727),  Jacquelot  (died  1725),  and  G.  A.  Turretin  (died  1687), 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  German  apologists  of  the  last  century  largely  followed  the 
German  apoio-  English  at  the  first;  but  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments, 
sies-  since  1777,  were  chiefly  influential  in  calling  forth  apol- 

ogetical  works.  A  measure  of  uncertainty  was  soon  a|)parent,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  that  people  were  not  agreed  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  defence  itself.  What  should  have  been  maintained 
was  often  given  up,  and  other  matters  were  insisted  on  which 
might  have  been  conceded,  or  Avhich,  at  least,  in  the  form  in  which 
tliey  had  been  held,  were  untenable.*  The  apologists  were  divided 
into  two  camps — that  of  the  strictly  orthodox,  and  that  of  the  lati- 
tuilinarians.  The  prominent  names  at  this  point  are  Lilienthal, 
Tlie  Good  Cause  of  Revelation  (Kunigsb.,  1750-78,  in  16  vols.), 
Euler,'^  Haller,  A.  F.  W.  Sack,  Jerusalem,  Noesselt,  Less,  Spalding, 
and  Klenker.  Chateaubriand  defended  the  genius  of  Christianity 
and  proved  its  greatness  by  the  history  of  its  martyrs  (The  Genius 
of  Christianity;  or,  the  Beauty  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Par.,  1802), 
from  the  position  occupied  by  modern  culture  in  France,  and  from 
that  of  festhetical  Roman  Catholicism  as  well.  The  progress  of 
develojtmcnt  in  theology  in  Germany  gave  rise  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween Rationalism  and  Supernaturalism,  by  which  means  apolo- 
getics was  transformed  into  polemics.  The  question  concerning 
principles  generally  was  at  stake.  Most  of  the  works  mentioned 
above  were  called  into  being  l)y  practical  and  temjwrary  coiulitions 
rather  than  by  scientific  considerations.  '^Fliis  is  true  in  recent 
times  also  of  Stirm;  but  the  attempt  to  establish  apologetics  upon 
a  strictly  scientific  basis  was  now  made  by  Karl  Sack,  at  Jionn,  who 
was  inspired  thereto  l>y  Schleierniachcr.     The  sanu'  eifort  was  made 

'  Lessing  says,  with  rofcrcnce  tu  tlic  :i]io1<iu'<'tical  litoratiiic  of  liis  day,  "It  often 
appeared  to  me  as  if  tlie  f^cntlcnien  iiad  <'xriianf;('(l  tlii'ir  wcajtons,  like  those  wliioli 
are  presented  in  the  fahlc  of  Deatli  and  Love.  The  more  foreilily  one  attempted  to 
prove  Cliristianity  to  me  tlie  more  did  I  heeome  iiicliiii'd  to  doiilit.  The  more  reck- 
lessly and  tiiiimphantly  another  soiii^ht  to  tread  it  iindiT  fool  tlic  more  assuredly  was 
I  eonseious  of  maintainin;;  it,  at  least  in  my  heart."  See  C.  Si'hwarz,  Lessinp  uls 
TheolofT,  Ilalle,   IH.-.J,  p.  :!.-). 

*  Couip.  llagenljaeli,  Lconhard  Kuiir,  als  Ajjologet  des  C'hristenthiims,  Basle,  1851,4. 
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in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliuicli  l»y  Drey  (conip.  Pelt,  p.  398  stj.). 

Anoiotxeties  thus  came  to  be  clearly  <li.stini;uish<;d  from    .    ,     ., 
I        ^  _  ...  Apolo>?etlesuot 

apology;  but  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  attaining  to  an  yet  a  separate 
assured  position  as  a  separate  science.     Nothing  has  ^^^'-'^• 
been  gained  l)y  assigning  to  it  a  ])lace  under  Practical  Theology,  as 
has  been  done  in  recent  times,  for  it  can  only  be  practically  applied 
after  its  foundations  have  been  theoretically  established. 

THE   LITERATURE   UF   APOLOGETICS. 

I.  Scientific  Apologetics. 

J.  F.  Kleuker,  Xeue  Priifung  unci  Erkliirung  der  vorziiglichsten  Beweise  fiir  die  Wahr- 

heit  und  den  gottlichen  L'rsprung  des  Christenthums.     Riga,  1787-94.     4  vols. 
G.  S.  Franke,  Entwurf  einer  Apoiogetik  der  chri.stl.  Religion.     Altona,  1817. 
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Gijttlifhkeit  des  Christenthums.     GiJtt.,  1821. 
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J.  A.  Xosselt,  Vertheidigung  der  Wahrheit  und  Gottlichkeit  der  christlichen  Religion, 

Halle,  1769.     5th  ed.,  1784. 
G.  Less,  Beweis  der  Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion.     Bremen,  1768.      5th  ed., 
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J.  F.  W.  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen  iiher  die  vornehmsten  Wahrheiten  der  Religion. 

Braunschw.,  1773-76.  2  vols.  Fortgesetzte  Betrachtungen.  Ibid.,  1792,  1793.  2  vols. 
A.  v.  Ilaller,  Brief e  iiber  die  wichtigsten  Wahrheiten  der  Offenbarung.     Bern,  1772. 

New  ed.  by  Auberlen.     Basel,  1858.' 
Briefe  iiber  einige  Einwiirfe  noch  lebender  Freigeister  wider  die  Offenbarung. 

Bern,  1774-77.     2d  ed.,  1778.     3  vols. 
■*Stirm,  Apologie  des  Christenthums  in  Briefen,  fiir  gebildete  Leser.     A  prize  Essay. 

Stuttg.,  1836.    2  vols.     New  ed.,  1856. 
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*  K.   UUmann,    Die   Siindlosigkeit   Jesu;    eine    apologetische   Betrachtung.     7th  ed. 
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'  Comp.  Hundesbagen  in  Gelzer's  Monatsbl.    June.  1858. 
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K.  ]5.  Ilundeshagen,  Der  Weg    zu  Christo,  Vortriige  im  Dieuste  der  iiinern  Missioa 

Frankf.,  185:^. 
J.  Scheinert,  Die  christliehc  Religion.     Konigsb.,  1858,  1854.     2  vols. 
Fred,  de  Rougumont,  Christ  et  ses  temoiiis,  ou  lettres  d'liii  laique  sur  la  revelation  et 

rinspiration.     Par.,  1856.     2  vols. 
Zur  Verantwortung  des  christl.  Glaubens.     Ten  lectures  by  K.  A.  Auberlen,  W.  G. 

Gess,  S.  Preiswerk,  C.  J.  Riggenbaeli,  E.  Stiihelin,  Iiiini.  Stockmeyer.    Basel,  18til. 

English  transl.     London,  1863. 
K.  A.  Auberlen,  Die  gottliche  Offenbarung,  eiu  apolugetiselier  Versuch.     Basel,  1861 

and  1864.     2  parts. 
W.  F.  Gess  and  C.  J.  Riggenbach,  Apologetisclie  Beitragc.     Basel,  1863. 
M.  Guizot,  Meditations  sur  I'essence  de  la  religion  chretienne.    Par.,  1864.     German 

by  Oscar  Wendel.     English  transl.    3  vols.     Edinb.,  1868-79. 
Ch.  E.  Luthardt,  Apologetische  Vortriige.     Lpz.,  1864.    3  parts.     Eng.  transl.    Edinb. 
A.  Diisterdieck,  Apologetische  Beitrage.     Gott.,  1865. 
C.  C.  G.  V.  Zezschwitz,  Zur  Apologie  des  Christenthums.     Lpz.,  1865. 
C.  F.  W.  Held,  Jesus  der  Christ.     Seclizehn  apologetische  Vortriige  iiber  die  Grund- 

lehren  des  Christenthums.     Ziir.,  1865. 
f  Hettinger,  Der  Beweis  des  Christenthums.    3d  ed.    Frcib.,  1867.    2  parts. 
R.  Grau,  Semiten  und  Indogermanen,  eine  Apologie  des  Christenthums  voni  Stand- 

punkte  der  Volkerpsychologic.     Stuttg.,  1867. 
Theodor  Christlieb,  Moderne  Zweifel  am  clivistl.  (iliiuben,  in  Vortriigen  an  (ieliililete. 

Basel,  1868.     English  transl.    X.  Y.,  1K74. 

E.  Krauss,  Lehre  von  der  Offenbarung.     Gotha,  1868. 

Von  der  Goltz,  Giittes  Offenbarung,  etc.,  see  Lit.,  under  ^  50.' 

J.  F.  W.  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  vornehmsten  Wahiheiten  der  Religion. 
Braunschw.,  1773-76.  2  vols.     Fortgesetzte  Betrachtungen.  Ibid.,  1791-93.  2  vols. 

Apologetical  Journal : 
Der  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  by  0.  ZiJckler,  R.  Grau,  0.  Andrcil,  C.  Brachmann.     Giit- 
tersl.,  1864  ff. 

The  labours  of  the  different  societies  orpanlzpd  fnr  the  rtcfence  of  Christianity  also  come  un- 
der this  head,  '-.  (/.,  those  of  the  Haagen  (it'si'!ls<'h!ill,  the  ■I'cyUMschf  Slifluii).',  etc.  The  Cahver 
Publication  Society  furni.shes  a  popular  work  on  .\i)ologcti(s  in  Christliehc  (ilauhenslehre  :  Kin 
Zeuj^niss  fiir  und  wider.    Stuttg.,  ia")4,  18.'5(i,  1H.5S. 

The  field  of  apologetics  embraces  also  the  discussions  relating  to  tlic  true  idea  of  Hit  miracle; 
on  which  compare  Uothe,  Zur  Dogmatlk,  iihi  KUi)i(t.  J.  llirzel,  I'elier  das  Wunder  und  was 
damit  zusaminenhilngt.  Ziir.,  1K63.  +  Frohschainmer,  Die  I'hilosophie  und  das  Wunder  (.\the- 
niiuiii.  Vol.  li,  No.  1).  W.  Beyschlag,  Die  Hedentung  (h-s  Wuuders  iin  (  hristi-uthuni.  Berl., 
ls»«:i.  .Jul.  Kdstlln,  Die  Frage  iiher  das  Wunder  nach  dcm  Slande  der  iieucrn  Wisseuschafl  (,Iahr- 
biicher  fiir  deutsche  Theol.  IX.  2.  p.  205  IT.).  NItsch,  Augustin's  I.chre  voin  Wunder.  lS(i.'). 
Fliigel,  Das  Wunder  und  die  p;rkennbarkelt  (Jiittes.  I.pz..  1H(i!l.  Heiider,  Der  Wunderbegriff 
des  Neuen  Testaments.  FYankf.  a.  M.,  1871.  Unnmatzsch,  Schleiermacher's  Lehre  voiu  Wunder 
und  vom  I'ebernatiirlichen  lin  Ziisiiminenhange  seiner  Theologie  und  init  besonderer  Berilck- 
sichtlgung  der  Ueden  iiber  ilie  Heliglon  und  der  I'redlgtcn  dargesltllt.  Berl.,  1872.  .\lso  the 
manuals  of  dogmatics  an<l  apoloifetlcs  by  Aul)erlen,  Scheukel,  Schwelzer,  VVels.se.  etc.  Con- 
cerning the  miracles  of  .Jesus  in  particular,  see  Godet,  Les  miracles  de  .J(''su8  Christ.  Neufch.,  1867. 

ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN    LITKILVTURE. 

Joseph  Addison,  Of  the  Christian  Religion.     Lond.,  rf  pnssim. 

Aids  to  Faith.    A  Series  of  Theological  Essays,  by  Several  Writers.     Lond.,  1861. 

'  H.  O.  Tzschlmer,  Geschlchte  der  Apologetlk,  oder  hl.<U)ri8che  Darstellung  der  Art.  wie  das 
Chrlstenthum  in  Jedem  Zeltalter  bewelsen.  angegrllTen  und  vertheldlgt  ward;  with  pJ^'face  by 

F.  V.  Relnhard.    Lpz.,  1805.    Vol.  1.    (rnllnl.sln.l.) 
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dan,  Wordsworth.     N.  Y.,  1862. 
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The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.     Lond. 

The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible  inferred  from  itself.     X.  Y.,  1874. 

Sanderson  Robbins,  A  Defence  of  the  Faith.     Lond.,  1862. 

Philip  SchafE  and  Xapoleon  Roussel,  Romance  of  M.  Renan  and  the  Christ  of  the 

Gospels.     N.  Y.,  1868. 
W.  A.  Scott,  The  Chri.st  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.     X.  Y.,  1867. 
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SECTIOX  V. 

POLEMICS    AND    IRENICS. 

Comp.  Schlelermacher,  §§  52-62;  Pelt  In  Herzog's  Encyklopaadla,  vii,  p.  60,  and  xi,  p.  791. 
M'tlmtock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  articles  Irenlcs  and  Polemical  Theology,  vols,  iv  and  viil. 

While  dogmatics  is  governed  h\  apologetieal  motives  on  tlie  one 
hand,  its  entire  substance  is  pervaded  by  polemical  considerations 
on  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  continually  to  recognise  confes- 
sional contrasts,  as  historically  revealed  by  symbolics,  and  to  bring 
into  view  what  is  peculiar  in  the  confession  which  it  professes  to 
support.  It  thus  receives  the  confessional  stamp,  without  which  it 
would  cease  to  be  the  dogmatics  of  a  particular  Church.  It  has, 
moreover,  to  reprove  what  is  erroneous  and  morbid  in  the  Church 
itself,  and  to  present  the  unimpaired  rule  of  doctrine  in  opposition 
to  dogmatical  perversions.     This  polemical  feature  does  not,  how- 
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ever,  exclude  the  irenical,  Avliose  aim  it  is  to  discover  the  measure 
Polemics  and  of  truth  in  the  keeping  of  opposing  parties,  and  to  point 
anulT'* Teplrt-  *^"^  ^^^^  Conditions  upon  which  a  gradual  understanding, 
ments.  and  ultimately  a  true  and  lasting  reconciliation,  of  ex- 

isting contrasts,  may  he  hrought  about.  Neither  polemics  or  ii-enics 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  theological  study, 
but  simply  as  a  special  side  of  the  department  of  dogmatics. 

The  older  divines  already  distinguished  between  the  acroamatic 
and  elenchical  theology.  But  symbolics  had  not  yet  received  its 
present  scientific  form.  If  we  assume  that  the  distinctive  doctrines 
have  already  been  discussed  in  symbolics  in  so  far  as  they  are  avail- 
able as  histoi'ical  material,  there  will  be  nothinc:  more  for  the  dosf- 
matic  theologian  to  do  than  simply  to  move  about  on  this  historical 
ground  with  freedom  and  security,  and  to  know  how  to  strike  chiv- 
alrous blows  for  his  Church.  But  if  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  escape  such  service,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
}»olemics  should  l)ecome  a  distinct  branch.'  Each  depends  for  its 
life  upon  the  other;  polemics  becoming  empty  disputation  Avhen  it 
has  no  dogmatic  basis,  and  simple  dogmatics  without  })olemical  salt 
being  an  insipid  hasli.  Dogmatics  derives  its  confessional  charac- 
ter, as  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  other  types,  from 
the  polemical  tendency  it  manifests,  just  as  it  is  shown  to  be  Christ- 
ian dogmatics  by  the  apologetic  exposition  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. A  dogmatics  that  is  Christian  Avithout  any  qualifying  fea- 
ture, to  be  satisfactory  to  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
wholly  inconceivable. °  If  the  attention  were  even  confined  alto- 
gether to  biblical  dogmatics,  the  latter  would  assume  a  very  diifer- 
ent  form  under  Roman  Catholic  from  that  under  Protestant  treat- 
»•     V.  .u   nient.     But,   as   has  been  shown  in  a  former  section, 

Dogmatics  both  ...  .       .  . 

bihikai  and  ec-  dogmatics  is  not  simply  .a  statement  of  Bible  doctrine, 
cicsiasticai.         -^^^^  j^  assumes  both  that  and  ecclesiastical  doctrines. 

The  features  added  by  the  dogmatic  theologian  can  only  amount 
to  a  closer  sj)ecificati()n  of  the  relation  sustained  by  liimself,  or  rather 
by  his  age — in  so  far  as  he  lias  apiirchcndcd  the  latter  and  received 

'  "  I\'iic('iil)le  minds  arc  also,  ajjainst  tlicir  will,  swept  into  the  stream  of  polemios, 
and  faitlifid  adhcreiico  to  donondnational  belief  excites  the  feelinji  of  resistance  to  the 
uninterrupted  assaults  upon  his  views  in  jiroportion  to  its  strenfrth." — Sihenkel,  (ies- 
priiche,  etc.,  i,  Voriede  iv. 

■' Comp.  Sehlciermacher,  $  197,  note.  The  task  of  doj^maties  is,  nevcrtlielcss,  not 
cut  short  thereby,  as  Hiedennaim  asserts  (Do^matik,  p.  !») — the  task,  namely,  passing 
beyond  tlie  acknowhnlged  existence  of  diverse  views,  "of  following;  the  confessional 
branehwork  down  to  its  root,  the  re.d  principle  of  Christianity,  and  of  basing  its  judg- 
ments of  confessional  differences  uimn  that  foundation." 
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it  into  liimself — to  the  IJiljle  and  tlic  C'liurcli,  ami  thus  open  tlie  way 
in  wliicli  the  doctrine  is  to  move  in  the  progress  of  its  further 
deveh)pnient.  J>ut  how  can  this  be  accomplished  in  the  absence  of 
confessional  deterniinateness';:'  Since,  however,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
our  efforts  c-annot  be  divisi(tn,  but  unification,  the  dogmatic  theo- 
logian will  not  be  authorized  to  cling  to  the  letter  of  the  doctrines 
of  his  Church,  as  hitherto  received,  with  a  tenacity  tiiat  makes  all 
approximation  toward  other  confessional  views  impossible.  To 
defend  to  the  death  what  is  untenable  and  merely  peculiar  to  the 
stage  of  development  attained  by  any  particular  age,  influenced 
pimply  by  obstinacy  and  party  interest,  is  bad  polemics. 

Every  judicious  dogmatist  must  be  intent  upon  eventually  com- 
promising and  harmonizing  such  contrasts  as  may  exist.'  ^^^^^  iudicious 
But  such  harmonizing  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  an  dogmatist  a 
overhasty  obliteration  of  differences,  or  by  forcibly 
breaking  off  their  points  and  grinding  their  edges,  so  as  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  indefiniteness  and  imbecility.  This  is  false  irenics. 
It  is  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  contrasts  be  sharply  ai>pre- 
hended  and  followed  down  to  their  last  details.  This  honest  mode 
of  procedure  is  less  liable  than  any  other  to  the  danger  of  misrepre- 
senting the  views  of  opponents.  For  the  more  earnest  the  effort 
to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  even  an  antagonistic  doctrine,  the 
more  will  such  doctrine  display  characteristics  Avhich  afford  a  ground 
upon  which  reconciliation  is  possible.  The  understanding  of  a  dis- 
ease is  the  only  guide  to  a  right  selection  of  remedies  for  its  cure, 
while  palliatives  can  only  harm.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  latest  times  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  leading  confes- 
sions of  Protestantism — the  Evangelical  Union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Confessions  of  Prussia,  introduced  by  King  Frederick 
William  III.,  in  1817.    An  external  union  has  certainly   ^  ,.     , 

"^     Evangelical 

been  established,  but  it  could  not  be  made  effective  in  union  of  Pms- 
all  quarters,  because  the  internal  differences  had  not  ^^^' 
yet  been  wholly  overcome;  the  result  being  that  they  were  only 
made  more  prominent.  The  conflict,  however,  if  it  only  be  con- 
ducted in  the  interests  of  truth,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
blind  passion,  may,  and  Avill,  result  in  demonstrating  that  the 
several  evangelical  modes   under  which  Protestantism  comes  into 

'  It  is  most  of  all  necessary  that  a  false  consequential  spirit  be  avoided,  as  it  consti- 
tutes a  mortal  principle  to  the  sciences.  A  French  writer  has  some  capital  remarks  upon 
this  point :  Man  is  not  a  system  which  is  divisible  like  a  thread.  He  is  not  a  mechan- 
ical force  which  prolongs  itself  infinitely.  Fanaticism  in  all  things  is  the  reduction 
of  intelligence  by  passion  under  the  yoke  of  an  exclusive  idea. — Remusat,  De  la  Re- 
form et  du  Protestantism,  p.  52  f. 
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notice  are  equally  justified  in  tlie  f'oruui  of  science  and  before  the 
pious  consciousness,  and  that  each  serves  to  complement  the  other, 
though  neither  may  be  absorbetl  into  the  other.' 

The  reconciliation  of  Roman  Catholicisui  and  Protestantism  ap- 
pears in  a  more  difficult  light  up  to  this  time,  and  the  work  of  the 
dogmatic  theoli>gian  will,  for  the  jjresent,  be  obliged  to  retain  a 
polemical  character  in  this  field  rather  than  assume  an  irenical  na- 
ture. The  agreement  has  been  carried  so  far,  however,  as  to  admit 
of  the  recoguition  that  the  differences  between  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  which  have,  upon  the  whole,  remained  unchanged, 
Modification  of  are  to  be  very  differently  defined  by  science  from  what 
Hc^nd  Prates-  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  ^^®  beginning  of  the  struggle.  The  re- 
tain polemics,  lation  between  Scripture  and  tradition,  for  instance,  is 
presented  by  the  later  theology  of  Protestantism  in  a  form  mate- 
rially modified  from  that  of  former  days.  The  same  is  true  of  justi- 
fication and  sanctification.  The  doc^trine  of  the  Church,  also,  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  ai)proaching  its  thorough  develo])ment  and  elab- 
oration. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
contrast  between  the  Romish  and  the  more  independent  principle  is 
steadily  becoming  more  prominent.  In  proportion  as  the  purely 
evangelical  element  shall  attain  to  clearness,  and  be  distinguished 
from  vague  liberalism  through  the  efforts  of  the  nobler  spirits  in 
that  Church,  will  agreement,  if  not  unification,  upon  the  common 
ground  of  Christianity  become  jjossible.'' 

The  idea  of  polemics  is  not  exhausted,  however,  when  justice  has 
been  done  to  confessional  interest.  For,  while  every  thing  that 
savours  of  conflict  is  termed  polemics,  it  is  also  true  that  every 
science  has  its  polemical  side.  Apologetics  is  polemical  in  one 
point  of  view,'  and  polemics,  in  the  strict  sense,  involves  an  apolo- 
getical  element.  We  see  illustrations  of  this  in  JNIelanchthon's  Apol- 
ogy and  similar  writings.'  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between 
apologetics  and  ])olemics,  so  as  to  conceive  the  former  as  facing 
outwardly  and  the  latter  as  turning  its  attention  within,  and  then 

' "  Many  Lutherans  have  long  .since  become  Calvinists,  and  many  Calvinists  Lutlier- 
ans  ;  it  only  remains  necessary  that  the  right  methods  of  promoting  and  expressing 
tliis  already  existing  unity  be  discovered." — Henry  at  tlio  "Kirchentag"  at  Berlin 
(Vcrhandlungen,  p.  3-1). 

*  An  attempt  of  this  kind,  as  is  well  known,  was  rcccnily  niiidc  by  Docllingcr,  the 
best  representative  of  Old  Catholicism. 

^"It  is  .self-evident  that  no  defence  that  should  l)c  simply  defensive  and  not  also 
offensive,  and  that  should  not  especially  lay  |)ositivc  foundations,  is  ])ossible  on  scien- 
tific grounds." — Lechlcr,  ubi  supra,  p.  6!t7.     Com]).  Hirzel,  nhi  supra,  p.  IS. 

■•  Schleiermacher,  i^  M.  Each  one  of  the  jiarties  is  obliged  to  defend  itself  against 
the  charge  of  anarchy  or  corruption. 
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pidiceds  to  regard  polemics  more  generally  as  having  to  do  wiili 
the  repressing  of  morbid  appearances  in  the  Church  at  schieienimch- 
lar<Te,  as  we  call  indifferentisin  and    separation.*     But    «''"*'  <Jeiiniti()n 

.  1  !•   1  1  of  relations  of 

It  IS  harilly  necessary  to  establisli  a  separate  de])art-  apologetics 
ment  for  either  this  work  or  the  restraining  or  j)artia]  and  """^  polemics. 
j)erverted  tendencies  in  the  science  generally.  Such  morbid  tend- 
encies *  are  either  to  be  dealt  with  theoretically,  by  dogmatics  and 
ethics,  or  combated  in  a  practical  way,  in  the  lield  of  clerical  work 
and  that  of  general  Church  activities.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
canon  by  which  the  contest  must  be  regulated,  the  d?ir)dev£iv  kv 
dyaTTT]  (Eph.  iv,  15),  is  likewise  ethical.  Both  polemics  and  irenics 
have,  for  this  reason,  a  place  under  ])ractical  theology.  In  con- 
nexion with  dogmatics  it  is  better  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
"  applied  dogmatics."* 

SECTIOX  VI. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    POLEMICS    AXD    IREXICS. 

Christianity  was  born  for  conflict.  Christ  said  that  he  came  not 
to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  Christian  polemics,  accordingly,  be- 
gan with  the  beginning.  Paul  and  John  opposed  false  teachers. 
The  fathers  trod  in  their  footsteps — Irenanis,  with  his  Avork  against 
a  false  Gnosis,  and  Tertullian,  vr'iXh  his  work  on  Prescription  against 
Heretics,  being  especially  prominent  as  fighters  of  heresy.  The 
entire  body  of  Church  doctrine  passed  through  the  Patnstic  po- 
surges  of  conflict.  Irenics  sometimes  went  hand  in  lemics. 
hand  with  polemics;  but  such  ill-timed  attempts  to  promote  unity 
served  only  to  increase  the  intensity  and  confusion  of  the  struggle. 

The  separation  of  the  Western  Church  from  that  of  the  East,  pro- 
fessedly on  account  of  the  fllioque  controversy,  introduced  a  long 
polemical  contest  between  the  two  bodies,  and  also,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  many  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
reunion.      Strict  polemics  begins  with  the  division  between  the 

'  Sack  has  eanied  these  categories  still  further ;  Incllfferentism  (divided  into  Natur- 
alism and  Mythologism) ;  Literalism  (into  Ergism  and  Orthodoxy);  Spiritualism  (into 
Rationalism  and  Gnosticism) ;  Separatism  (into  Mysticism  and  Pietism) ;  and  Theoc- 
ratism  (into  Hierarchism  and  CiEsaro-Papism).  H.  Steffeusen  (in  Theol.  Mitarbeiten, 
Kiel,  lS-11,  pp.  3-32)  leads  back  these  morbid  forms  to  two  fundamental  states,  ac- 
cording as  they  obscure  "  the  piety  of  the  Church  (the  sul)Stantial  life  of  the  Church) 
or  pious  ecclesiasticism  (the  formal  life  of  the  Church  "). 

'^  The  attention  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  fixed  simply  upon  the  appearances,  l)ut,  as 
Sack  says,  they  are  to  be  "  traced  back  to  the  inward  dispositions  from  which  doc- 
trinal differences  are  developed,  as  from  their  root." 

'  This  is  done  by  J.  P.  Lange  in  connexion  with  Dogmatic  Statistics  and  General 
Therapeutics. 
27 
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Churches  in  the  Reformation,  and  tlie  nuinher  of  the  controversial 
works  called  forth  by  circumstances  during  that  period  is  legion. 

But  similar  works  continued  to  issue  from  both  camps  in  the 
Church  in  later  times.  In  the  liomish  Church  the  Spanish  Fran- 
ciscan Alphonso  de  Castro  (died  1558  at  Brussels)  wrote,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  Against  all  Heresies  (libri  xiv,  Paris,  1534);  the 
Jesuit  Francis  Coster  issued  a  Controversial  Manual  (1585);  and 
Gregory  de  Valentia  wrote  on  Controversial  Matters  of  Faith  in  this 
Time  (1591).  Special  prominence  attac^hes  to  Bellarmine  (died 
1621)  and  his  work,  Disputations  on  the  Controversies  of  Christian 
Faith  and  also  to  Martin  Becanus  (died  1624,  liaving  been  the  con- 
fessor of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.),  the  author  of  a  Manual  of 
Controversies  of  this  Period.  This  Church  found  a  skilful  and 
somewhat  peaceably  disposed  defender  in  Bossuet,  the  Bishoj)  of 
Meaux,  who  wrote  an  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  Controverted  Matters  (Paris,  1671).  Among  Lutherans 
the  following  deserve  mention:  Chemnitz,  Examination  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1565);  Nic.  Hunnius  (died  1643),  Examination  of 
the  Fundamental  Dissent  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Doctrine  (Vit., 
1616) ;  Conrad  Schlusselburg,  superintendent  at  Stralsund,  Catalogue 
of  Heretics  (1597-99);  and  Abr.  Calov,  Synopsis  of  Controversies. 
Other  dogmatical  writers  also  mingled  a  large  measure  of  polemics 
with  the  dogmatical  material  in  their  works. 

Among  Reformed  theologians  we  may  numtion  Hosjiinian,  Con- 
Reformed  writ-  cordia  Discordant  (Zurich,  1607),  replied  to  by  Hutter  in 
ers.  his  Concord  Concordant  (Vit.,  1614);  Daniel  Chamier 

(at  Montauban),  The  Whole  Catholic  Army  (1626);  Joh.  Iloorn- 
beck,  Sum  of  Controversies  (1653);  Fr.  Turretin,  Institutes  of  The- 
ological Summary  (1681-85);  and  Fr.  Spanheim,  the  elder  (died 
1649),  and  the  younger  (died  1701),  in  a  number  of  works. 

The  irenical  tendency  occasionally  progressed  side  by  side  with 
the  polemical,  or  took  its  place  when  polemical  zeal  had  s])ent  its 
force.  Thus,  Nicolas  de  Cusa  wrote,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  his 
Dialogue  on  the  Peace  or  Concord  of  Faith  (ed.  by  Semler,  1787). 
The  irenical  tendency  was  represented  in  the  Protestant  Church  by 
G.  Calixtus,  whose  efforts  led  to  the  Syncretistic  controversies.  An 
Introduction  to  Polemical  Divinity  was  written,  in  1752,  by  J.  G. 
Walch,  of  Jena. 

The  zeal  for  polemics  diminished  after  the  middle  of  the  ( ight- 
eenth  century,  and  particularly  toward  its  close,  and  writings  and 
maunderings  were  composed  about  unity,  generally  emanating  from 
the  i)OHition  of  indifferentism.  The  newly  awakened  confessional 
zeal   of   Protestantism   in   the   nint'tccnth  century,  liowever,  called 
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forth  a  larifo  luniiltt'r  of  controversial  writings  in  tlie  conflict 
against  Ultrainontanisin  and  Jesuitism;  but  the  purely  scientific 
interest  was  often  sulxn-dinated  by  the  fervour  of  the  combatants  to 
the  practical  questions  of  the  hour.  The  scientific  treatment  of 
polemics  was  even  relegated  to  tlie  more  peaceable  field  of  symbol- 
ics; and  it  is  quite  recently  that  Ilase  has  restored  j>olemics  to 
lionour  as  a  science  in  the  strict  sense,  and  has  again  incorporated 
it  with  the  circle  of  theological  studies.'  The  scientific  status  of 
irenics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  of  recent  date,  scientific  status 
and  its  system  is  not  yet  developed  to  any  considerable  °^  iienics. 
extent.  It  secured  a  foothold  as  a  factor  in  the  domain  of  practical 
life,  but  often  served  only  to  provide  new  material  for  ixdemics. 
Thus  the  union  which  was  consummated  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere 
in  the  course  of  tlie  second  decade  of  the  century,  called  forth  a 
multitude  of  works  and  counter-works.  We  may  mention  J.  Schu- 
deroif,  on  the  General  Union  of  the  Christian  Confessions  (Neust., 
1H29);  IT.  StefFens,  What  Lutheranism  is  to  Me  (Breslau,  1831); 
Kiiilell)ach,  Reformation,  Lutheranism,  and  the  Union  (Leipz.,  1839); 
K.  F.  Gaupp,  Union  of  the  German  Church  (Breslau,  1843);  J.  A.  G. 
Woltersdorff,  The  Ecclesiastical  Union  (Stendal,  1851);  and*  Jul. 
Mueller,  The  Evangelical  Union  (Berlin,  1854),  Of  historical  work 
are  the  following  :  Nitzsch,  Archives  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
(Berlin,  1853);  R.  Stier,  Unlutheran  Theses  (Brunsw.,  1854);  and 
Carl  Schulz,  The  Union:  An  Inquiry  into  its  History  and  Doctrine 
(Gotha,  1868). 
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but  the  example  produced  no  lasting  consequences. 
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SECTION  vn. 

THE    METHOD    OF    DOGMATICS. 

The  method  of  arranging  and  dividing  tlie  material  of  dogmatics 
is,  beyond  all  question,  dejjendent  on  the  underlying  dogmatical 
view,  since  it  is  no  small  question  which  doctrine  shall  control  the 
others,  or  what  relations  the  various  articles  of  the  creed  are  to 
sustain  to  each  other,  or  what  is  their  hearing  upon  the  entire  body 
TtieoioETicai  ^'^  Christian  truth.  The  traditional  method,  l)y  Theolog- 
Heads.  ical  Topics,  or  Heads,  has,  on  that  account,  not  only  been 

variously  modified,  but  has  also  been  superseded  to  some  extent  by 
other  modes  of  division,  and  iti  part  combined  with  them. 

The  question  concerning  the  particular  doctrine  which  is  to  be 

placed  at  the  base,  so  to  speak,  the  ttqiotov  klvovv  of  dogmatics, 

reaches  back  into   apologetics.     What  is  the  essential  feature  of 

Christianity?  what  is  tlic  princij)al  subject  of  its  teaching?  what  are 

fundamental  articles?    Upon  these  questions  will  depend  the  entire 

structure  of  the  dogmatics.     If  it  be  held  that  the  doctrine  about 

Dopmatios  de-  Christ  is  less  important  than  what  he  taught,  and  that 

pendent  ones-  ^|  essential  tliino:  in  connexion  wiih  Christianity  is 
si-ncf  i)f  Chris-  '^   _  .  .    *' 

tianity.  that  it  has  throAvn  light  ujion  the  doctriui's  relating  to 

(4od  and   his  attributes,  and  also  those  which   cniiceiii   huiiiaii  (h'S- 

tiny,  the  entire  system  Avill  assume  a  character  ditVerent  U-n\\\  what 

it  woidd  l)e  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  central  jtoint  of  Chiislianity 

'  K.xccllcnt  hints  for  (lie  fultlvation  nf  In-iiics  arc  fiirnlslii'il  In  ilic  w(irk  by  I.iicki' :  T'elior  (las 
Alter,  lien  Verfas.ser,  die  nrspriinirllche  Koriii  and  den  waliren  Sinn  des  kirdil.  Krledenssiiruehes: 
In  neces.sarlls  unltas.  In  mm  necessarlis  lll)erta.'<,  In  utrlsiiue  carltas.    Giitt.,  1850. 
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lies  ill  tlu'  ]>ers()n:iHty  of  tlu-  (iod-iii.iii,  or  in  the  fact  of  rcfleraption, 
or  in  the  jusiitieatitjii  of  tlie  sinner  before  God  by  faitli,  or,  finally, 
in  the  mystery  of  tl;e  Trinity.  Kaeh  of  these  views  will  necessitate 
a  plan  on  wb/uh  to  dispose  t)f  the  separate  doctrines  within  the  gen- 
eral struetnre. 

The  traditional  method  beii:an  with  God  and  his  attributes,  pro- 
gressed through  the  creation  until  it  arrived  at  man  and  his  sin, 
passed  through  these  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  work,  and  then  dis- 
cussed the  Church  and  the  sacraments,  until  it  closed  with  an  out- 
look into  the  future,  or  the  last  things.  This  has  been  ^he  Local  or 
denominated  the  Local  or  Topical  method,  from  locus  Topicaj  Method. 
or  T6no<;,  whic-h  corresponds  to  the  terms  ccqyut  or  ^x<rs /f7e2,  or 
articles  of  faith  (ap^pov  rf/^  r/arewf).'  It  is  already  found  with 
John  of  Damascus  and  the  scholastics,  and  it  has  been  the  usual 
method  with  Lutherans  since  Melanchthon,  though  the  latter  him- 
self had  followed  a  diflferent  method  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci 
Communes,  which  begins  with  man  and  his  need  of  salvation.  Dif- 
ferent principles  of  arrangement  were  attempted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Reformed  Church.  Thus  we  may  mention  the  Federal 
method  (methodus  foederalis)  of  Cocceius  and  Witsius  in  the  17th 
century,-  which  was  adopted  among  moderns  by  Augusti;^  and  the 
division  according  to  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  by  Melchior  Ley- 
decker,  in  the  same  century,'  which  is  followed  by  Marheinecke  in 
his  Dogmatik,  Schirmer  in  his  Biblical  Dogmatics,  and  Rosenkranz 
in  his  Encyclopaedia. 

Schleiermacher's  method  is  peculiarly  founded  on  the  contrast 
between  sin  and  grace  as  constituting  the  turning  point  schieiermach- 
in  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world.  His  Dog-  er's  method. 
matics  falls  into  two  principal  parts:  1.  "The  pious  feeling  of 
dependence,  without  reference  to  the  contrast  between  personal  in- 
ability and  imparted  ability;"  2,  With  a  substantial  recognition  of 
such  contrast.  Hase  divides  dogmatics  into  ontology  and  Chris- 
tology.  Anthropology  and  theology  are  classed  under  the  former 
head,  and  eschatology  is  discussed  under  anthropology,  while  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church,  and  the  sacraments  con- 

'  See  Bretschneider,  Entwicklunj;  der  dogmatischen  Begriffe,  p.  191.  The  proof 
texts  in  Scripture  were  also  termed  loci  classici,  loci  probantia,  dicta  classica,  sedes 
doctrinae,  and  the  science  which  treated  proof  passages  was  termed  topics. 

*  Foedus  naturae  et  operum  and  foedus  (fratiae  with  economies  ante  legem,  snh  lege^ 
andjDos<  legem.     Comp.  Al.  Schweizer,  Ref.  Dogm.,  p.  103  aqq. 

3  1.  Of  the  state  of  sin ;  2.  Of  the  state  of  grace ;  3.  The  facts  of  Christianity  (which 
hobble  alonir  at  quite  a  distance). 

*  Comp.  Schweizer,  ubi  supra,  p.  11.5  sqq. 
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stitute  a  part  of  his  Christology.'     Like  Sclileiermacher,  he  places 

tlie  Trinity,  "as  the  sum  and  consununatioii  of  Christology,"  at  the 

end.     Kling  argues  that  Cliristology  is  entitled  to  the  first  place.'' 

He  agrees  with  Hahn  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the 

Son  of  God  and  of  man,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  fundamental 

doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  but,  diverging  from  that  scholar, 

prefers  to  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ." 

It  is  more  correct,  however,  to  regard  the  person  of  C-hrist  as 

forming  the  centre  of   Christian  dogmatics,  to  which 
Christ's  person      ,,  °  ,    ^  .  •         /->     i  i  r         • 

the  centre  of   all  our  knowledge  respecting  God  and  man  refers  in  a 

dogmatics.  prophetic  way,  and  from  which  it  again  proceeds,  as 
having  been  satisfied  by  Christ.  While  the  character  of  Christi- 
anity is  the  "  divinely  human,"  ^  it  yet  appears  to  be  a  more  natural 
method  to  consider,  first,  God  in  his  relations  to  man  apart  from 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  as  the  Creator,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge ;  next, 
man  in  his  relations  to  God  while  unredeemed ;  (a)  as  the  creature 
and  image  of  God,  (b)  as  a  sinner,  and  (c)  Christ  as  the  God-man 
and  Redeemer,  the  latter  constituting  the  «*eiitre  from  which  man- 
kind as  redeemed  by  him,  as  glorified  in  him,  but  also  as  progress- 
ing toward  its  consummation  in  him,  is  discussed.  In  this  way  the 
separate  doctrines  of  salvation,  or  soteriology,  and  of  the  Church, 
the  sacraments,  and  eschatology  will  form  the  com])letion  of  anthro- 
pology, on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  finds  its  proper  place  at  this  point,  in  connexion 
with  the  exaltation  of  Christ  and  his  kingly  office,  brings  the  doc- 
trine of  God  in  the  Trinity  to  a  full  completion. 

There  is  no  propriety  in  discussing  Christ  before  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  God  and  man,  but  it  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  possible  to  finish  either  the  doctrine  of  God  or  of  man  with- 
out including  Christ.  The  whf)l('  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
left  in  the  condition  of  an  uncoiiiprclicndcd  speculative  ])r()blem.  if 
it  be  not  prefaced  by  Christology,  and  eschatology  comes  under 
notice  too  far  in  advance  when  treated,  as  it  is  by  llase,  before  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  The  topical  method,  as  a  whole,  may,  there- 
fore, be  retained,  but  so  that  each  to]nc  shall  find  its  comi)letion 

'  Evangel.  DoRmatik,  2d  ed.,  p.  4P>  s/yy. 

"  <;frttalt  der  evans.  Dof,miatik  in  Tiih.  Zcitsclirift  for  lH:i4,  No.  4. 

Mlahn's  division  is  as  follows:  1.  Theology,  consuniniated  in  the  Son  of  Ood; 
2.  Anthropolojry,  in  the  Son  of  man;  3.  Soteriology,  in  the  Kedeenier;  4.  The  tioe- 
triiie  of  the  Church,  as  founded,  governed,  and  consummated  l)y  IMirist,  the  promised 
and  glorified  King  of  truth. 

*Comp.  Ehrard's  Inaugural  Address,  Die  (iottnieiischliihUeit  des  ("iiristenthuma. 
Zur.,  1845. 
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ill  tilt'  otliers,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  it  sliall  not  lie  brought  to 
a  conclusion  without  hringini^  tlic  utliers  into  account.  Retention  of 
This  is  the  meaning  which  underlies  the  federative  topical  method. 
method,  and,  also,  the  arrangement  of  Schleiermacher.  Both  these 
methods  seek  to  destroy  the  invariable  and  mechanical  arrangement 
l»v  which  the  articles  succeed  each  other  under  regular  rubrics, 
and  to  establish  living  relations  among  the  various  doctrines.  We 
would  not,  therefore,  argue  in  favour  of  the  traditional  method 
without  modifications,  as  does  Pelt,'  though  we  see  no  reason  for 
rejecting  the  customary  terminology,  such  as  theology,  anthro- 
jiology,  and  the  rest. 

The  outlines  of  a  system  of  dogmatics,  such  as  we   outline  of  dog- 

*'  ^  matical  system. 

should  prefer,  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  God,  and  his  relation  to  the  world  and  to  man  as  his  creature. 
Natural,  legal,  and  projjhetical  theology. 

2.  Man,  as  related  to  God  and  the  world,  so  long  as  they  have 
not  been  brought  together  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  The 
doctrine  of  man's  primeval  state ;  the  destination  of  man,  and 
sin. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  God-man  and  his  work 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Christology  and  objective  soteri- 
ology — the  heart  of  Christian  dogmatics. 

4.  Man  as  related  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ  to  God.  The 
doctrine  of  salvation,  subjective  soteriology,  the  ordo  salutis.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  Man  as  related  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ  to  the  world. 
Communion  of  believers,  the  Church,  and  sacraments.  Hence,  also, 
man's  changed  relation  to  nature — death,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
"whole  of  eschatology. 

6.  God,  manifested  in  Christ,  in  his  relation  toward  himself.  The 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  immanent  meaning. 

7.  God  in  his  relation  to  the  world,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
fact  of  redemption. 

The  kernel  of  the  whole,  Christology,  is  thus  inclosed  within 
theology,  and  the  interior  connecting  links  will  constitute  the 
anthropology. 

The  attributes  of  God  need  not,  in  this  arrangement,  be  separ- 
ated from  each  other,  as  Schleiermacher's  method  requires.  They 
may  be  placed  under  the  first  head,  but  would,  of  course,  attain 
their  full  significance  only  at  the  end. 

A  method  that  corresponds,  in  the  main,  to  the  above,  and  that 
commends  itself  to  favour  by  its  clearness,  is  that  of  Al.  Schwei- 
'  Encyklopaedie,  p.  502. 
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zer.'  It  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  having  taken  the  so- 
Sohweizer's  Called  prolegomena,  generally  constituting  a  separate  part, 
method.  Ju  which  the  fundamental  elements  arc  laid  down,  from  its 

isolation,  and  bringing  it  into  organic  connexion  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  system  of  belief.  In  this  way  he  obtains  the  following 
division  into  three  parts:  1.  The  laying  of  foundations,  or  the  con- 
sciously realized  faith  of  Christianity  in  the  Evangelical  Church  as 
a  whole;  the  apologetic,  or  better,  the  grounding  part.  2.  The 
elements  contained  in  the  pious  Christian  consciousness  which  do 
not  involve  the  specifically  peculiar  character  of  Christianity — the 
elemental  part.  3.  The  specifically  Christian  side  or  part.  It  is 
evident,  of  course,  that  the  two  former  divisions  will  be  more  ab- 
breviated than  the  latter. 

SECTION   YIII. 
THEOLOGY. 

Comp.  Nitzscb,  in  Herzog,  Encyklopaertie,  s.  v.  Gott. 

Article  Theology,  in  M'Cliutoek  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  x. 

Theology  is,  in  Christian  dogmatics,  used  to  designate  the  doc- 
trine relating  to  God,  and  more  especially  God  as  he  has  appeared 
Meaning  of  ^^  man.  Such  theology  has  nothing  in  common  with 
theology.  scepticism,  which  everywhere  professes  to  know  nothing 
about  God,  nor  with  that  false  dogmatism  which  claims  to  know  more 
about  God  than  he  has  permitted  man  to  know.  In  treating  his 
nature  and  attributes  it,  accordingly,  has  respect  not  to  metaphysi- 
cally ontological  questions  as  it  does  to  religious  considerations,  and 
is  conscious  of  the  figurative  character  of  the  language  and  modes 
of  reference  it  must  employ,  as  well  as  of  the  real  and  substantial 
basis  upon  which  such  language  and  modes  rest. 

We  may  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  assertion  of  Feuerbach, 
that  theology  is,  at  bottom,  merely  anthropology,  without  accepting 
it  in  the  sense  of  Feuerbach.  In  fact,  his  definition  may  even  be 
employed  against  him.  We  concede  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  tlie- 
olotrV  is  anthropology,  and  that  it  must  be  anthro])ological  through 
and  through,  if  it  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  anthro- 
pology is  also  modified  by  theology,  or  that  the  two  are  simply 
diverging  members  of  a  single  body,  Avhich  body  is  religion.     The 

^   ^  Bible  everywhere  teaches  a  Inoiidn  God,  that  is,  a  God 

God,  human  •'  i  tt     •         /"<     i 

and  superhu-  for  man.  This  is  the  true  antliro))n])athy.  He  is  a  (tocI 
man.  ^^j^^  j^  ii]^ewise  su]»erhuinan,  but    whatever   of  the  su- 

perhuman is  revealed  always  has  reieicnce  to  the  human  eli'inent. 

'  ('liristrKlic  (Mauhonslclire  nacli  Protestant.  (Jnindsiitzen,  p.  8»j.  Conip.  tlie  entire 
Bection,  Melhode  der  (Jlaiilieiislclirc,  )).  7'>  .'yy. 
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Tlie  entire  Old  Testament  speaks  of  God  as  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  liis  people;  the  entire  New- Testament  describes  him  as  mani- 
ft'stt'd  in  Christ,  and  through  Christ  become  the  father  of  humanity. 
Even  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  narrated  in  a  human 
method,  that  is,  from  a  human  i)()int  of  view,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  man,  whose  home  is  in  the  earth. 

This  constitutes  religion,  which  dognuitics  is  to  a])prehend,  in  all 
wisdom  and  humility,  as  the  religion  that  emanates  from  God,  and 
is  willed  and  ordered  by  him.  It  does  not  seek  to  comprehend  God 
as  he  exists  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  it  is  satisfied  to  know  that 
he  is.  But  it  desires  to  know  every  thing  respecting  his  nature  that 
he  has  revealed  to  man,  and  also  the  relation  into  which  he  has  en- 
tered with  man,  who  is  modelled  after  the  image  of  God.  Hence, 
all  sound  dogmatic  theologians  have,  from  the  beginning,  asserted 
the  incomprehensilnlity  of  God  as  strongly  as  they  have  incomprehensi- 
taught  that,  Avith  reference  to  our  salvation,  he  is  com-  ^^'"J"  "^  '^'^■ 
prehensible  by  us,'  and  they  have  demonstrated,  in  the  Morks  of 
creation  and  redemi)tion,  the  glories  of  his  character  which  have 
been  made  known  to  us.  Their  position  is  at  once  that  occupied 
by  reason  and  the  Scriptures. 

Dogmatics  is  not  obliged  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  But  it, 
nevertheless,  takes  that  slender  thread  which  runs  through  the 
history  of  the  human  race  which  inquires  after  God,  and  points  out 
how  the  consciousness  that  he  exists  is  manifested  in  connexion 
with  the  different  forms  of  argument — the  physico-theological,  cos- 
mological,  ontological,  historical,  moral,  and  the  rest — ancl  that  the 
very  fact  that  search  for  such  proof  is  made,  is,  in  this  case,  of  itself 
a  sufficient  proof.*  It  treats  the  attributes  of  God,  not  as  coming 
upon  him  from  without,  and  attaching  themselves  to  him  in  an  ex- 
ternal way,  but  as  being  the  unfolding  of  his  nature  in  behalf  of 
our  natural  and  moral  consciousness. 

Here,  then,  is  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  world  and  the  human  spirit,  but  in  an  ethical  and  religious  light, 

'  Comp.  the  citations  from  the  Fathers  in  Plagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  g  27 
(Smith's  ed.). 

"  More  than  one  hundred  demonstrations  in  geometry  have  been  made  of  the 
Pythagorean  theorem,  all  of  which  accomplish  the  same  object.  Innumerable  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God  have  likewise  been  constructed,  but  they  failed  to  accompHsh 
what  they  promised  to  achieve.  .  .  .  God  is  not  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  invent  either  numerous  or  striking  evidences  respecting  him.  There  is  but 
one  proof  for  God,  and  this  he  wields  himself." — Rosenkranz,  Encyklopaedie,  p.  6. 
Hamann,  already,  remarks  that  "  if  he  is  a  fool  who  denies  God,  he  is  a  much  greater 
fool  who  attempts  to  prove  his  existence."  Comp.,  however,  G.  A.  Fricke,  Argumenat 
pro  Dei  existentia  exponuntur  et  judicantur.     Lips.,  1846. 
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rather  tlian  in  that  of  pure  speculation.  The  idea  of  the  divine  per. 
God's  rt'iation  ^^^nality  is  here  to  he  investigated  in  its  religious  bear- 
to  tue  world,  ings,  and  anthropomorphism  and  anthropopathy  here  find 
their  psychological  basis  and  theological  corrective,  the  language  of 
the  Bible  and  the  needs  of  the  human  heart  being  duly  recognized.' 

The  doctrines  of  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world,  of 
Providence  and  the  government  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  sin 
(theodicy),  all  depend  on  theology.  Here,  again,  dogmatics  is  re- 
quired to  fix  a  clear  boundary  between  matters  which  belong  to 
the  religious  conception  of  the  world  and  those  which  are  proper- 
Iv  cosmical  in  their  character.  The  older  dogmatic  theologians, 
even  John  of  Damascus,  included  physics,  natural  history,  and 
astronomy.  But  the  more  recent  science  has  })roperly  thrown  over 
all  such  ballast.  Still,  there  is  constant  tem])tation  to  wander  off 
into  foreign  fields,  such  as  geological  researches  with  reference  to 
the  narrative  of  the  creation.  Theology  must  content  itself  with 
the  idea  of  creation  as  such. 

The  doctrines  of  angels  and  of  demons  are  usually  connected 
Anpeioiogy  and  with  that  of  creation,  though  the  second  one  stands 
demonoiogy.  niore  particularly  related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fall, 
and  hence  with  that  of  sin.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  angels  Avas  in  existence  when  Christianity  a])peared, 
and  that  the  latter  adopted  the  existing  views  without  formulating 
them  into  a  distinct  doctrine,  or  founding  on  them  any  material 
feature  of  revealed  religion.  Here,  again,  we  meet  the  temi)tatlon 
of  straying  off  into  false  metaphysics,  of  identifying,  without  quali- 
fication, the  ])oetic  Avith  the  didactic,  and  popular  figurative  notions 
with  definite  scientific  statcTuents,  all  of  which  are  not  easy  to  keep 
asunder  in  the  given  case.  Or,  we  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a 
gross  realism,  by  which  the  one  element  is  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Reiitnous  eie-  It  \»,  therefore,  necessary  to  commend  at  this  point  that 
ni.-nf  of  a  doc-   ^„f]i(.ious  doo-matical  procedure  which  aims,  first  of  all, 

trim'  should  be    J  '"^  '  r        i  •         • 

prominent.  to  bring  the  religious  element  ot  a  (loctriiie  mlo  j)romi- 
nence,  and  thereby  naturally  preserve  the  true  medium  between 
coarse  literalism  ami  sujicrficial  tiegation." 

'  CoiTip.  i^  20.  "  Ilmiiiiii  forms  of  spcccli,  nntliropomorpliismp,  are  most  frequently 
applied  to  (Jod  when  piety  is  vital  and  eoniiiiunion  with  him  is  habitual;  and  the 
Bible  leads  in  this  direction ;  so  that,  in  this  very  matter,  and  even  in  expressions  that 
are  at  first  offensive  to  reason  and  exposed  to  ridicule,  tl:ere  Is  reason  for  admiring 
the  hi>ih  de;,'ree  of  peilaf;o<;ical  wisdom  in  religious  Ihinfis,  However  great  tiie  naivete, 
and  for  observinf;  that  even  the  pious  vnivtfe  alone  has  tlie  best  of  the  argument." — 
Ilirzel,  in  the  Kirchenfn'und,  IS";*,  Xo.  10,  p.  154,  article  Zuni  Streit  und  Frei.ien. 

'  Comp.  the  article  Engel,  in    iler/.ug's   Kncykloi)aedic,  iv,  by   IJoehmer.     It  is  not 
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SECTION  IX. 

AN  T  II  R  ()  r  ()  L  O  G  Y, 

Theoloo^ical  differs  from  pliysiolugical  anthropology  in  that,  al- 
thoui;li  it  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  man's  natural  condition,  it  does 
not  regard  him  in  his  relation  to  nature,  but  as  he  stands  related  to 
God.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  leading  sections  of  a  doctrine  ot 
man's  original  state  prior  to  the  fall,  and  a  doctrine  of  the  fall  and 
of  sin,  Avliich  was  tliercby  introduced  into  human  nature,  and  has 
since  perpetuated  itself  and  been  actualized  in  the  experience  of 
every  individual. 

Theological  anthropology  of  a  scientific  character  is,  of  course, 
imi)Ossible  apart  from  })liysiological  anthropology;  that  Theological  au- 
is,  apart  from  all  acquaintance  with  man  as  naturally  thropoiogy. 
constituted.  But  the  latter  serves  merely  as  a  natural  foundation. 
The  most  perfect  familiarity  with  human  nature  in  its  anatomical 
and  i)hysiologica],  and  even  in  its  psychological,  aspects,  in  so  far  as 
psychology  restricts  itself  to  psychological  limits,  will  not  be  com- 
petent to  disclose  to  our  view  the  religious  nature  of  man.'     It  is 

allowahle,  of  course,  to  find  mere  acconimoilation  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  which 
relate  to  the  world  of  angels  and  demons,  which  are  not  only  based  on  a  religious  idea, 
but  also  on  an  earnest  realit)'.  The  doctrine  concerning  Satan,  for  instance,  rests  on 
the  fact  of  the  power  of  evil,  which  reaches  down  into  the  deepest  abysses  of  dark- 
ness (Daub's  Ischarioth).  It  has  been  wittily  said  by  Rougemont,  with  reference  to 
this  point :  Men  have  pretended  that  all  the  demonology  of  Jesus  was  only  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  prejudices  of  his  people  and  his  age.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman  are  only  an  accommodation  of  Napoleon  III.  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  French  against  the  Russians.  What  struggle  has  ever  been  more 
real,  more  terrible,  more  gigantic,  than  that  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  Satan  in  the 
wilderness?— Christ  et  ses  Temoins,  vol.  i,  p.  152.  But  this  yields  no  stronger 
proof  for  the  personality  of  Satan  than  for  that  of  death,  sin,  or  hell,  which,  likewise, 
are  powers  that  were  overcome  by  Christ  in  a  real  sense,  and  not  figuratively  only. 
The  figurative  designation  of  the  thing  is  here  interchanged  with  the  thing  itself, 
whose  reality  continues  unchanged.  Schenkel,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Schleier- 
macher,  has  subjected  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  to  the  light  of  a  rigorous  criticism 
(Dogmatik,  i,  p.  247  sqq.).  On  the  other  hand,  persons  are  not  wanting  who  hold 
that  effects  are  still  produced,  and  persons  possessed,  by  demons  at  the  present  time. 
^The  remark  of  Rosenkranz  (Encykl.,  p.  33),  that  "theological  anthropology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  and  intellectual  nature  of  man,"  is  too  strong.  But 
It  is  true  that  "it  must  turn  over  the  consideration  of  that  nature  to  philosophical  an- 
thropology, and  fix  its  attention  on  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  Ood."  Comp. 
Harless,  in  preface  to  his  Ethik  (4th  ed.):  "I  believe  that  our  divines  would  do  well 
by  not  restraining  their  interest  in  the  field  of  physical  research  too  far;  for  it  is  only 
in  the  light  of  unjustifiable  abstraction  that  the  latter  can  seem  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  mind."     Darwin's  theory  of  the  descent  of  man,  tracing  him  back 
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true  that  this  religious  nature  of  man  may  be  apprehended  to 
some  extent  by  psychological  inquiry,  but,  by  this  method,  man 
apjiears  only  as  an  isolated  specimen  of  his  race  ;  and  a  })enetrating 
observation  of  his  nature  is  afforded  only  by  the  history  of  mankind 
in  connexion  with  the  revelations  made  by  God.  We,  therefore, 
urge  that,  as  in  dogmatics,  theology  is  required  to  be  anthropolog- 
ical, so,  in  like  manner,  must  anthropology  be  theological'  The 
questions  which  relate  to  body  and  soul,  or  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
and  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  (pre-existence,  tradncianism,  crea- 
tionism),  are  in  place  here  only  in  so  far  as  one  theory  or  an- 
other becomes  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  man's  religious 
nature. 

The  proper  course  of  dogmatical  procedure  will  be  to  apprehend 
in  their  real  spirit  the  few  grand  indications  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
such  matters  as  the  image  of  God,  and  to  so  present  them  to  our 
spirit  through  the  medium  of  exegesis,  history,  and  philosophy,  as 
The  hiph  idea  to  enable  US  to  grasp  the  more  exalted  idea  of  human- 
of  humanity,  j^y  beneath  the  figurative  language  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. Upon  the  correct  apprehension  of  that  idea  depends  the 
correct  view  of  sin,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  a  mere  negation, 
or  natural  deficiency,  or  a  privation,  depravation,  and  perversion  of 
human  nature.  These  are  the  terms  that  distinguish  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  views. 

The  history  of  man's  fall  into  sin  is  likewise  involved  in  great 
difficulties  when  regarded  as  sinii)le  history.  But  the  genesis  of 
sin,  as  repeated  daily,  may,  nevertheless,  be  demonstrated  from  the 
masterly  and  matchless  narrative.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  consciousness  of  a  common  guilt,  of  whicli  every  individual  par- 
takes, is  profoundly  religious  in  its  )iature,  and  attested  by  both 
Scripture  and  experience.  Nowhere  do  i)sychological  inquiry  and 
Thedoctrineof  the  Study  of  God's  word,  considered  as  the  judge  of 
8i°-  human  thoughts,  more  fully  comi)lement,  or  rather  ex- 

plain, each  other  than  in  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Does  not  Paul  .speak 
on  this  point  (Rom.  vii)  with  reference  to  his  own  experience,  and 
from  out  of  the  depths  of  human  nature  as  a  Avhole  ?  The  same 
holds  true  of  Augustine  and  Luther.  Abstract  reason  will,  of 
course,  always  incline  toward  Pelagianism  n\nm  such  doctrines, 
since  it  affords  a  necessary  corrective  in  many  particular  respects. 

to  an  ape,  which  has  boon  so  iniicli  disnissed  of  lato.  will  not  at  all  (iistiirh  th.-  scholar 
who  knows  how  to  distinfruish  l)(>twccn  the  domain  of  irli-rion  and  that  kind  of  nat- 
ural science  which  must  often  take  a  backward  step:  but  it  will  alTonl  food  for  redec- 
tion  and  for  profonnder  tlioufrht  with  respect  to  Ihe  limitations  of  our  knowledge. 
'  Comp.  liunsen,  Hippolytus  i,  ji.  2K',i  .syY- 
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l)iit  tilt*  niiiid  ik'rives  no  satisfaction  from  llial  course,  iiiivsmucli  as 
it  is  oontinually  roniiii<lc'tl  of  a  rupturt'  that  is  more  profound  tlian 
reflection  is  able  to  perceive.' 

SECTION'  X. 

C  H  R  I  S  T  O  L  O  C,  Y, 

Comp.  Kling,  in  Herzog's  Encyklopaedie,  s.  v.  11,  and  article  Chrlstology,  in  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclopsedia,  vol.  11. 

Tnasmucli  as  the  religious  relation  subsisting  between  God  and 
man  finds  its  historical  exemj)litication  only,  and  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man,  Christology  must 
constitute,  not  merely  an  essential  part,  but  the  very  centre  of  a 

system  of  doixmatics.     Its  task  will  be  to  conceive  Jesus   ^^  . .  , 

=■  ...      Chnstology  the 

as  sinless  man,  as  free  from  error,  in  so  far  as  this  centre  of  dog- 
stands  connected  with  sin,  and,  for  that  reason,  as  being  ™**^''^- 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  It 
will  be  required  to  harmonize  the  qualities  which  .Jesus  possesses  in 
common  with  the  race,  or  human  nature,  with  those  which  stamp 
him  as  uni(jue,  and  exalt  him  above  the  race,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
ilivine  nature,  without,  on  that  account,  being  authorized  to  set  aside 
liis  real  and  complete  humanity,  or  to  obscure  the  greatness  of  his 
speciflc  deity. 

The  life  of  Jesus  forms  the  historic  basis  of  Christology.  But 
the  latter  has  to  cultivate  thorouajhly  a  ground  which   ^.,      ,    ^ 

!^      J         s>  ^  ^  ^      Life    of    ,Jesii< 

the  former,  in  its  character  as  a  purely  historical  sci-   the    hasis    of 
ence,  could  not  include  within  its  territory.^     There  has   chnsto  otr> • 
been  no  laclc,  however,  of  theologians  who  assert  that  Christology 
is  superfluous,  and  who  thereby  stab  Christian  dogmatics,  consid- 
ered as  specifically  Christian,  to  the   heart.'     Their  dogmatics   is 

'  Comp.  Hundeshagen,  Der  Weg  zu  Christo,  i,  p.  136. 

■  Rothe,  among  others,  points  out  the  necessity  of  apprehending  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  from  the  study  of  the  picture  of  his  human  life :  "  To  spealv  of  recognizing  and 
aci<nuwledging  tlie  divine  element  in  Cln-ist  without  having  observed  it  shine  forth 
from  what  is  liuman  in  him,  or  having  caught  its  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  his  hu- 
manity, is  merely  to  bandy  idle  words.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  underlying  oasis  of  hu- 
manity, the  whole  of  the  sacred  life  and  work  of  Jesus  by  which  redemption  was 
effected  becomes  a  magnificent  phantasmagoria,  an  empty  pageant,  upon  which  no  one 
may  depend  for  comfort  and  for  hope  either  in  life  or  death.  The  unavoidable  conse 
quence,  in  short,  is  unmitigated  Docetism." — In  Schenkel's  Zeitschrift,  pp.  380,  383. 

^  Thus  by  Henke,  in  the  preface  to  his  Linnementa,  p.  12:  "lit  omnis  haec  in 
Christum  religio  ad  religionem  Christi  magis  revocetur,  omni  opera  contendendum 
est."  Comp.  Rijhr,  Briefe  iiber  Rationalismus,  p.  36 :  "  What  supernaturalists  term 
■Christology  in  their  dogmatics  does  not  appear  in  my  system  as  an  integral  part  at  all ; 
for,  while  it  constitutes  a  religion  which  Jesus  taught,  it  is  not  one  whose  object  he 
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confined  altogether  to  theology  and  anthropology,  and  in  the  prog- 
ress of  their  works  Christ  ajipears  sinij)ly  as  one  theologian  and  an- 
thropologist among  others,  to  whom  an  occasional  a})})eal  is  made, 
but  not  as  the  ■dedvi^pojTTog,  who  is  himself  the  central  feature  of 
dogmatics. 

But  objection  against  this  very  ■dedvdptjOTTog  idea  has  been  raised 
^, ,   ..        ^     from  many  quarters.  The  term,  it  is  true,  is  not  biblical, 

Objections     to  .  . 

term  "God-  and  Cannot  be  fouud  in  the  Bible  Dictionary.  But  can  all 
™^°'  the  terms  with  which  the  attributes  of  God  are  desig- 

nated, and  others  with  which  dogmatics  has  been  enriched,  be  found 
in  the  Bible  ?  The  term  "  God-man  "  may,  no  doubt,  be  so  under- 
stood as  to  involve  a  contradiction.  If  the  idea  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  of  an  un-human  God  and  an  un-divine  man,  who  are  to 
be  joined  together  in  an  outward  form,  the  one  will  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  other;  in  other  words,  the  ancient  "finite  is  not  capable 
of  the  infinite."  But  it  has  been  correctly  shown  that  the  divinely 
human  character  of  Christianity  and  the  divine  humanity  of  the 
Saviour  condition  each  other.'  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember, 
in  this  matter,  that  language  of  this  character  is  developed  on  the 
soil  of  religion,  and  not  on  that  of  abstract  speculation.  The  entire 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  may  l)e  apj)rehended  in  a  very  irra- 
tional way,  either  as  describing  the  mechanical  contact  of  two  dis- 
similar things,  the  two  members  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  or  as  a 
mixture  of  divine  and  human  elements,  as  we  see  in  Apollinar- 
ism.^  In  this  way  the  one  is  disturbed  and  obscured  by  the  other 
rather  than  modified  and  complemented  by  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  itself  has  not  always  been  free  from 
Doctrine  of  the  abstruse  and  confusing  definitions,  though  it  has,  with 
^*'"'^*^H  de-  (correct  judgment,  continued  to  insist  on  the  davyxvrojg, 
nned.  dTQe7TT0)g,  ddiatpeTCdg,  and  a^wptarw^.     The  truth  ujton 

this  subject  cannot  be  intuitively  understood,  but  may  be  api»re- 
hended  in  its  character  as  a  truth  to  be  accepted  by  faith;  and 
while  the  truly  wise  may  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  regard  to 
it,  a  satisfactory  agreement  and  a  logical  settlement  upon  its  merits 
are  utterly  impossible  to  persons  who  are  merely  ]»uffed  up  with 
their  knowledge. 

The  history  of  doctrines  aiTords  the  most   striking  evidences  of 

mitrht  ho  liimsclf."  The  most  recent  rationalizing  theology  seems  inclined  to  return 
to  this  Ehionitic  view.  Vide  the  "  SchluHsbetraclitung"  in  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus  for 
the  (leniian  People. 

'  Ebranl,  iihi  xuprn. 

'  Comp.  the  Hi.story  of  Doctrines.  (luizot,  however,  still  speaks  of  a  "  continual 
mixture  of  tiie  divine  an<l  the  human." 
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this  fact.  "Whenever  the  iitteiniit  is  made  to  bring  Christology  to 
a  logical  conclusion,  and  torniulate  it,  the  ditticulty  of  avoiding 
Ebionitisni  or  Docetisni,  Nestorianisnx  or  Monojiliysitism,  which 
stand  on  cither  side  like  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  will  present  itself, 
anil  the  history  of  doctrines  will  re(iiiire  to  defend  itself  against  the 
attacks  of  various  forms  of  heresy  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  re- 
])el  the  antagonizing  error.  The  reason  for  this  fact  does  not,  how- 
ever, lie  in  the  doctrine  itself,  with  its  infinite  significance,  but  in 
the  human  limitations  which  affect  the  dogmatics  of  each  particular 
age.' 

SECTION  XI. 
S  O  T  E  R  I  O  L  O  G  T. 

INlost  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer's 
person  is  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation  which  depends  on  him,  and 
of  the  appropriation  of  this  salvation  on  our  part  by  faith.  This  is 
soteriology.  Its  objective  side  is  found  in  the  work  of  Christ,  in 
the  redemption  and  atonement  wrought  by  him.  Its  subjective 
side  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human  heart, 

'  The  merely  complementary  relation  sustained  by  the  two  leading  confessions  of 
Protestantism  to  each  other  is  pointed  out  by  Schneckenburger,  Yom  dopi)elten 
Stande  Christi,  Pforzheim,  1848.  Jul.  Miiller  IjeautifuUy  observes  that  "at  this  point 
evangelical  theology  needs  a  new  development  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  orig- 
inal source  of  doctrinal  life,  and  accompanied  with  a  rejection  of  the  entire  ballast  of 
formulas,  which,  in  the  dogmatics  of  former  times,  was  connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
communis  naturanim.  In  such  development  the  leading  object  must  be  held  to  the 
preservation  in  doctrinal  fofhi  of  the  evangelical  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
its  human  truthfulness  and  comprehensil)ility,  undeterred  by  monophysite,  docetic,  or 
Nestorian  opinions,  but  accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  this  man  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  logos,  in  the  flesh,  God  of  God,  born  in  eternity  of  the  Father.  .  .  .  The  thought 
that  he  who,  as  the  eternal  logos,  is  with  the  Father,  is  at  the  same  time  a  true  Son  of 
man,  contains  such  an  inexhaustible  fulness  of  knowledge  respecting  the  connnon  sal- 
vation, that  every  division  based  on  the  eifort  to  definitely  formulate  the  relatitm  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  becomes  a  sin  committed  against  the 
God-man  himself,  to  whom  all  profess  a  common  allegiance. — Die  evangel.  I'nion,  ihr 
Wesen  und  ihr  Gottliches  Recht,  1st  ed.,  Bed.,  18,54,  p.  316  .iqq.  Comp.  also  Rothe, 
iihi  supra,  p.  384 :  "When  this  shall  have  become  clear,  that  moral  unity  with  God  is 
to  be  conceived  as  not  ideal  only,  but  as  real,  as  the  result  of  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  interior  nature  of  moral  being,  then  shall  we  also,  for  the  first 
time,  have  grasped  the  key  to  Christology,  and  behold  a  living  Christ,  in  sharp  and 
vivid  outlines,  before  the  eye  of  the  mind — a  Christ  who  is  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  in  whose  pres- 
ence we  are  constrained  to  bow  and  exclaim  with  Thomas,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  ! ' 
Then  will  the  Ijreathings  of  our  faith  be  deep  and  joyous,  when  it  has  seen  the  dawn- 
ing of  this  bright  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness — it  is  faith  in  Christ,  instead  of  unbe- 
lief, which  has  penetrated  through  the  dogma." 
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the  different  gradations  of  wliicli  are  denominated  the  order  of  sal- 
vation. The  principal  points  to  settle  are,  the  relation  of  justifica- 
tion to  sanctitication,  of  divine  grace  to  human  freedom,  and  of 
faith  to  works.  The  confessional  opposition  between  Protestantism 
and  Roman  Catholicism  is  more  sharply  defined  in  this  field  than 
in  any  other. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  would,  indeed,  belong  to  the  realm 
cbrist  the  Me-  of  idle  speculation  if  its  only  purpose  were  to  conceive 
diator.  Qf  Jesus  as  an  isolated  marvel  upon  the  page  of  history, 

or  as  a  God  man  who  appears  and  vanishes  away  like  some  meteor. 
But  this  is  not  its  object.  Christ,  as  being  the  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  man,  becomes  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  He  atones 
and  redeems.  His  death  is  made  to  appear  as  the  crowning  point 
of  his  redeeming  work,  and  Christ  himself  is  the  basis  of  reconcilia- 
tion, the  i/tacTjuof.  In  him  the  old  dies,  and  the  new  attains  to  life. 
Death  and  resurrection  are  the  pivots  upon  which  his  character 
turns  for  the  history  of  his  world.  The  dogma  concerning  the 
■death  of  Jesus  belongs,  in  one  respect,  to  Christology,  as  having 
proceeded  out  from  the  person  of  Christ.  But,  in  its  results,  that 
death  forms  the  condition  of  salvation,  and  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
belongs  to  soteriology.  To  ai)preliend  this  death  in  its  religious 
significance,  not  from  the  idea  of  mere  al)stract  right,  as  a  satisfac- 
tion, nor  yet  from  the  idea  of  mere  moral  influence,  as  an  example, 
but  rather  as  a  free  thought  of  love,  executed  under  a  divine  neces- 
sitv  in  harmony  with  God's  eternal  decree,  and  as  therefore  fraught 
with  infinite  consequences  for  the  entire  human  race,  constitutes  one 
of  the  highest  problems  of  Christian  dogmatics.  In  the  solution  of 
it  the  religious  spirit  is  required  to  participate,  as  well  as  the  rea- 
son, with  its  combining  and  analytical  ])rocesses.' 

But  it  is  as  improper  to  isolate  the  work  of  Christ  as  to  isolate  his 
person.  The  death  of  Jesus  is  most  intimately  and  organically  con- 
nected with  his  life  ])revious  to  his  death,  and  with  the  devcl<)|»ment 
of  the  kingdom  of  (4ud  subsequent  to  his  resurrection,  and  also  with 
Subjective  so-  the  regeneration  of  eacli  individual.  This  is  subjective 
teriology.  soteriology,  the  order  of  salvation.     Tiu'  process  which 

was  regarded  as  dyjiamical  Ijy  the  Christianity  of  ai)ostoli(r  times, 
that  is  to  say,  the  change  wrouglit  in  man  by  the  Spirit  of  (4od — 
repentance,  regeneration,  renewing  of  Ihe  spir-it,  :iiid  sanctification — 
was,  in  later  days,  chxssified  under  the  he.nls  of  ilhimination,  con- 
version, sanctification,  and  jx-rsevcraiice,  and  the  whole  made  to 
tend  toward  tlie  goal   of  a  most    intimate  coninnnrKin  with  God,  a 

'  Comp.  Ilngenbach's  articles  on  this  subject  iu  tliu  Kiirht'iihl.  liir  die  Uof.  Scliweiz, 
18.54,  Nos.  7  iiiid  9. 
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7ini<>  iiii/stlca  cum  Deo.  The  two  ideas  wliicli  are  chiefly  important 
here,  liowever,  aii«l  which  the  Protestant  doctrine,  as  distinct  fr(tni 
the  Roman  Catholic,  clearly  distinu^uishes  from  each  other,  are  justi- 
fication and  sanctification.  The  t'ormer  term  is  made  justiocation ami 
to  denote  the  acquittal  of  the  sinner  on  the  part  of  siiuciiflcation. 
(Tod,  considered  simjjly  as  a  declarat(n-y  act,  while  the  latter  desig- 
nates the  gracious  process  by  which  the  personal  life  of  an  individ- 
ual is  developed  into  the  divine.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
one  from  the  other,  their  separation  in  the  idea  is  required  by  the 
principle  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  that  man  is  justifie<l  solely 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  the  exclusion  even  of  every  consideration 
arising  out  of  the  good  which  God  has  wrought  in  man.  This  latter 
is  simply  a  conseciuence  resulting  from  the  new  relationship. 

But  the  determining  of  the  exact  relation  of  the  grace  which 
makes  man  free  to  the  will  of  man  which  thus  attains  to  freedom — 
which  must  always  enter  into  the  account  as  a  will,  and,  therefore, 
as  relatively  free — is  among  the  most  difficult  of  doctrinal  problems, 
which  so  easily  admit  of  a  turning  aside  to  either  the  right  or  left. 
Both  the  Scriptures  and  experience  assert  that,  on  the  one  hand,  man 
is  unable  to  perform  any  thing  without  the  aid  of  God,  and  that,  on 
the  other,  he  possesses  the  power  of  choosing  to  obey  the  call  of 
grace  or  to  refuse  its  authority.  The  Avhole  history  of  doctrines  shows 
that,  in  some  periods  of  the  Church,  the  greater  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  while  in  others  its  fettered  state  was 
made  more  prominent.  This  is  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  idea  of  freedom  into  clearness,  and  here,  espe- 
cially, the  philosophy  of  religion  and  that  of  dogmatics  flow  into  each 
other.'  A  profound  study  of  the  problem  will  always  result  in  the 
inclination  to  set  aside  the  contrast,  and  to  distinguish  between  free- 
dom and  license,  between  necessity  and  compulsion,  and  between 
what  is  done  by  God  in  man  and  man  in  God,  and  what  is  done  by 
man  without  God  and  by  God  without  man.*  The  letter  of  the 
symbolical  definitions  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church  is 
often  too  harsh  and  unmanageable,  and  cannot  be  fully  maintained 

'  In  our  arrangement  the  doctrine  of  freedom  will  come  under  notice  twice  in  the 
system :  first  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and  next  in  connexion  with  that  of 
grace.     Anthropology,  in  general,  will  also  fall  into  these  two  halves. 

"^  '•  The  solution  of  the  great  proljlem  is  found  by  turning  the  attention  away 
from  an  abstract  consideration  of  man  and  his  separation  from  God,  and  fixing 
it  upon  the  constant  divine  influence  by  which  man  becomes  a  higher  personality ; 
thus  the  possibility  of  a  free  self-determination  even  toward  tlie  good  is  always 
preserved.  The  idea  of  a  separation  between  divine  causality  and  the  free  activ- 
ity  of  man  must  be  given  up ;  both  are  with  and  in  each  other,"  etc. — Kling,  ubi 
siipra,  p.  .32. 
28 
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in  every  feature  of  such  detinition.  But  the  evangelical  principle, 
which  tinds  expression  in  tluit  form,  will  eventually  be  recognized  as 
the  true  and  the  only  principle  that  can  abide  every  test. 


SECTION  XII. 

THE    CHURCH    AND    THE    SACRAMENTS. 

The  salvation  which  proceeds  from  Christ  reaches  the  individual 
through  the  medium  of  the  religious  community.  The  individual, 
however,  enters  into  a  living  relation  with  that  community  only 
through  faith  in  Christ.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  condition  each  other.  Dogmatics  has  to  deal 
with  the  idea  of  the  Church  only  on  its  interior  or  religious  side, 
the  external  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  and  its  political 
organization  falling  within  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Dog- 
matics, however,  is  obliged  to  furnish  the  governing  ideas  for  the 
guidance  of  the  latter.  Its  office  with  relation  to  the  means  of 
grace  to  be  administered  by  the  Church — the  word  of  God  and  the 
sacraments — is,  in  like  manner,  to  apprehend  them  in  their  religious 
significance,  while  the  careful  determination  of  the  most  ap])ropriate 
mode  of  conducting  the  administration  belongs  to  liturgies. 

"The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,"  says  Kiistlin, 
"for  the  science  of  Christian  teaching,  while  it  has  been  remarkably 
misapprehended  during  an  extended  period,  has  more  recently  been 
recognized  the  more  clearly  and  emphatically." '  But  many  an 
error  has  been  conmiitted  in  the  process,  and  what  is  outward  has 
been  made  prominent  to  a  degree  that  suggests  danger,  and  in  a 
manner  that  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  the  reformers, 
or  even  with  that  of  Luther,  the  authority  of  whose  example  is  in- 
voked.'    Whether,  as  Schleiermacher  states  the  contrast,  the  Ro- 

'  Luther's  Lehre  von  der  Kirchc  (Stiittg.,  1853),  p.  1.  There  is  much  conflict  of 
opinion  upon  this  doctrine  at  the  present  time ;  "  but  so  much  is  settled  tlu\t  Protes- 
tantism is  divided  among  itself  not  so  much  with  reference  to  tlie  idea  of  the  Church 
as  concerning  the  relation  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  idea." — Schenkel,  ubi  supra, 
p.  589.  The  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  Church  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  remedial  institution  in  which  persons  are  to  l)e  trained  for  citizenship  in  the  king- 
dom of  Goil,  or  in  the  light  of  an  organized  community,  in  wliifli  the  kingdom  of 
God  is,  however  imperfectly,  already  apparent  and  actually  |)res('nt. 

*  "  It  is  imdeniable  that,  despite  its  blessings,  a  disagreeable  element  of  darkness 
has,  in  most  periods,  attached  to  the  (church  tlwough  which  the  most  exclusive  church- 
men have,  as  a  class,  ol)tained  the  greatest  prominence,  namely,  a  passionate  insisting 
on  the  correctness  of  received  views,  a  mania  for  fastening  tlie  chiirge  of  heresy  upon 
opjjonents,  an  exaggerated  love  for  the  form  they  represen(c(l.  If  this  olil  ecdesias- 
iical   Adam   >li()u]il  fver  be  restored,  a  certain  distinguished  tlicolipgian  (K    Jtntlic,  in 
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man  Catholic  view,  that  tlu'  individual  must  tome  to  Christ  through 
the  Church,  bo  inaiutaincd,  or  the  Protestant,  that  he  can  come  to 
the  Church  only  through  I'aith  in  Christ — the  former  is  empirically- 
true,  the  latter  ideally  so — it  is  yet  undeniable,  from  any  point  of 
view,  that  the  religious  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Church  can  only  be  understood  through  the  doctrine  of  f^'^rist    nec«s- 

^1     •  mi         ^  ■  z'     1        /-n         "T     •        •         1  sary  to  under- 

Christ.  Ihe  doctrine  ot  the  Church  is,  m  the  next  stand  doctrine 
place,  connected  Avith  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^^  t  burch. 
in  conformity  with  the  expression  of  Irenteus,  "  Ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  et 
Sj)iritus  Sanctus;  et  ubi  S])iritus  Sanctus,  ibi  et  ecclesia."  Schleier- 
macher,  therefore,  brought  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of 
the  Church  into  the  closest  connexion,  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  had 
also  done  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  Protestant  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
Church  would  assign  the  latter  only  to  the  province  of  dogmatics, 
as  essential  to  the  faith,  while  the  former  Avould  belong  to  the  do- 
main of  politics;  and  questions  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  do,  in  point  of  fact,  seem  to  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  a  doc- 
trinal work,  particularly  a  Protestant  one.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
invisible  cannot  be  absolutely  separated  from  the  visible,  and  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  manifest  itself  by  the  side  of  the  visible,  and  as 
exterior  to  it,  but  rather  in  the  visible,  it  will  always  be  necessary 
for  dogmatics  to  recognize  the  vessel  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
religious  community  manifests  itself.  The  task  of  settling  the  fun- 
damental forms  of  ecclesiastical  life,  by  which  alone  that  life  can 
maintain  its  ecclesiastical  character,  is  thus  devolved  upon  dogmat- 
ics. While  pointing  out  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church,  dog- 
matics is  required  to  guard  the  Church,  as  being  holy,  against 
degenerating  into  worldliness;  against  divisions  and  dismember- 
ment by  insisting  upon  her  unity;  and  against  separatistic  schisms 
by  asserting  her  universal  character.  The  purely  external  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church,  as  variously  modified  by  conditions  of  time 
and  place,  is  turned  over  to  another  department,  that  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal politics  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

The  same  reasoning  which   applies  to  the  constitution   of    the 
Church  applies  also  to  Church  worship.       The  order-   Liturgies  based 
ing  of  the  latter  devolves  upon  liturgies.     But  liturgies  on  dogmatics. 
is  based  on  dogmatics,  and  derives  from  it  the  instructions  upon 
which   it    is    to   proceed.      The    fundamental,    unchangeable,    and 

his  Theol.  Ethik.)  would  be  obliged  to  gain  new  adherents  to  the  opinion  that  Chris- 
tianity can  attain  to  itself  and  its  real  nature  only  by  the  process  of  completely  strip- 
ping off  its  ecclesiastical  envelopments." — A.  Schweizer,  Die  Prot.  Central  Dogmen, 
vol.  i,  p.  19. 
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divinely  ordered  types  of  Christian  worship,  the  vrovZ  nnh  the  saeia- 
ments,  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  believers,  and 
thus  constitute  an  essential  part  of  dogmatics.  Considered  as 
means  of  grace,  an  adminicula  gratioe,  they  will  stand  connected 
Avitli  the  doctrines  of  salvation  and  grace  in  general,  Avhile  in  their 
character  as  institutions  of  the  Church  they  will  need  to  be  placed 
under  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

The  idea  of  a  sacrament  is  not  of  scriptural  origin,'  but  was  grad- 
ually developed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  so-called  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
however,  is  of  biblical  origin.'^  The  signification  of  these  ordinances 
is  still  the  ground  of  much  controversy  between  denominations  and 
schools.  ]Much  dc))cnds  upon  a  profound  penetration  into  the  nature 
of  a  religious  symbol,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  a 
merely  arbitrary  ceremony,  and  from  becoming  involved  in  the 
Faith  the  con-  magical  notion  of  a  purely  objective  efficiency,  an  opus 
necting  link,  operatiim.^  The  connecting  medium  is  faith.  But  in 
the  proportion  in  which  misapprehension  prevails  on  tlie  part  of  the 
})rincipal  confessions  of  Protestantism  themselves,  should  dogmatics 
l>e  intent  upon  discovering  a  term  which  will  be  satisfying  to  the 
religious  feeling,  without  doing  offence  to  a  simple  apprehension  of 
the  pure  word  of  Scripture  and  its  sound  interpretation. 

SECTION  XIII. 
E  S  C  11  A  T  O  L  O  G  Y. 

Inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  manifests  itself  on  earth 
under  the  form  of  a  church  community,  is  progressing  toward 
an  ultimate  consummation,  dogmatics  groups  the  aggregate  of 
the  liopes  dependent  on  Christianity  into  the  prophetical  doctrines 

'  Calixtus  saw  and  insisted  upon  this;  Epit.,  p.  128  (IIeni<e,  Calixt.  i,  p.  '2911). 
Even  Melanchthon  objected  to  the  toiin  "  sacranientuni  "  at  first,  as  being  un-biblical 
(Loci  Comm.  of  1521,  in  Bretschncidcr,  Corp.,  p.  210).  Coinp.  Hagenbacli,  Hist. 
Doctr.,  §  2.58,  note  2  (Smith's  ed.). 

*The  institution  of  baptism  has,  of  course,  i)ecn  questioned  by  the  sort  of  criticism 
which  remands  everytliing  to  tlie  realm  of  vision  which  the  Gospels  record  concerning 
the  risen  .Jesus.  Such  house-cleaning  labours  by  the  radical  method  will  not  cause 
any  consideralile  damage,  however,  while  a  community  of  Itclicvcrs  exists  to  whom 
the  form  of  tlie  risen  Lord  is  more  than  a  phantom. 

^Schenkel  has  em])liasized  the  objective  theological  side  of  a  sacrament  on  the 
Protestant  view  in  opposition  to  the  merely  subjective  anthroi)ological  conception 
Comp.  his  Wesen  des  Protestantismus  i,  p.  KUn,  and  the  preface,  ji.  xi  ;  but  comp. 
al^.o  his  Dogmatik,  and  other  writings  of  later  date,  in  which  a  dill'eruut  view  ia  advo- 
cated. 
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of  death,  the  resurrection,  tlu;  ju<lgiiieiit  of  llie  worhl,  and  eternal 
life.  These  are  denominated  the  hist  things,  :ind  llie  teaching  in 
which  they  are  presented  is  tei-iued  eschatology. 

The  question  whether  the  soul  In-  iiniiioital  maybe  raised  in  con- 
nexion with  tlie  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  man,  or  immortality  not 
anthropology.  But  tlie  question  concerning  immor-  ^v'^n^^J.^^'^ 
tality,  in  the  most  general  acceptation,  must  not  be  ogy. 
eonfo'unded  with  the  inquiry  respecting  the  last  things,  which  has 
less  to  do  with  the'  natural  constitution  of  the  soul  and  the  destiny 
of  individuals  after  death  than  with  the  world's  develoinnent  as  a 
whole  and  the  ultimate  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
For  this  reason  the  position,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of 
man  and  before  the  Church  has  come  under  notice,  to  which  Ilase 
assigned  eschatology,  is  inappropriate.  The  most  proper  place  for 
the  doctrine  respecting  death  is  not,  indeed,  among  the  four  last 
things;  it  may,  more  appropriately,  be  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  sin.  Its  only  claim  to  a  place  under  eschatology  lies  in  the 
teaching  that  death  also  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory  (1  Cor. 
XV,  54).  The  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment 
are  characterized  wholly  by  the  scrii)tural  mode  of  representation; 
the  figurative  form  is  unmistakable;  but  the  vision  is  required  to 
look  beyond  the  figure  to  the  eternal  truth  reflected  in  its  imagery,^ 
even  though  it  will  not  be  possible  to  comprehend  these  several 
doctrines  within  a  fully  rounded  circle  of  adequate  conceptions.' 

■  See  de  Wette,  Kirchliche  Dogmatik,  p.  '21:;:  "The  difficiiltie-f  can  be  obviated 
only  by  distinguishing  the  purely  doctrinal  elements  from  those  which  are  symboli- 
cally historical.  .  .  .  But  the  two  must  be  re-combined  into  a  living  hope  which  is  not 
ruled  merely  by  an  obstinate  concern  for  the  destiny  of  individuals,  but  which,  like- 
wise, has  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  whole.  The  eternal  and  the  temporal,  which  are 
always  involved  in  and  connected  with  each  other,  are  thus  conjoined." 

'^  Comp.  the  prophetical  doctrines  in  Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre.  The  extra- 
scriptural  chiliaslic  vagaries  and  fancies,  together  with  the  hypotheses  of  soul- 
sleeping,  hades,  etc.,  have,  without  exception,  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  only 
within  the  sphere  of  the  most  narrow  formulations  of  doctrine.  Such  doctrines  have, 
however,  been  discussed  with  greater  confidence  in  recent  than  in  the  oldei  theology. 
Rothc,  in  his  Ethik,  ii,  pp.  154-169,  480  sqq.,  has  sought,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
to  open  the  way  toward  a  more  elevated  solution  of  the  problems  of  eschatology. 
Comp.  also  the  labours  of  Auberlen  and  others.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
directing  attention  to  a  statement  by  Palmer,  which  deserves  consideration  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture :  "  The  Jewish  scribes,  lief^re  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  were  unable 
to  construct,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  alone,  a  picture  of  the  Mes- 
siah whose  truthfulness  might  still  l)e  recognized  after  he  had  appeared,  although 
every  person  who  would  use  his  eyes  was,  after  his  appearing,  compelled  to  see  that 
the  Old  Testament  predictions  were  fulfilled  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  So  is 
it  improbable  that  we  should  ever  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  sciiptural  indications 
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If  this  might  be  accomplished,  hojie  would  cease  to  be  hope  and 
Christian  hope  ^^'^^^^^  become  realization,  and  faith  would  be  trans- 
only  to  be  real-  formed  into  sight.  In  ojjposition  to  a  sentimental,  and 
^^  ^  *  ■  often  selfish,  doctrine  of  immortality,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  the  truth  that  Christianity  knows  no  other  hopes 
than  such  as  shall  be  realized  in  and  through  Christ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  can  return  to  the  numerous  questions  which  arise  no 
other  answer  than  that  which  is  already  contained  in  its  christolog- 
ical  creed — namely,  that  Christ  himself  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  and  that  in  him  all  his  children  shall  live.' 


SECTION  XIV. 

THE    TRINITY    AND    TREDESTINATION. 

The  doctrine  of  God  in  his  tri-unity  comprehends  all  theology. 
But  this  aggregation  can  only  be  brought  to  pass  after  the  practical 
and  religious  signification  of  Father,  Hon,  and  Spii-it  has  been  as- 
certained in  its  connexion  witli  the  historical  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  whole  is  comprehended  by  this  one  doctrine, 
as  constituting  the  sacred  mystery  of  Christianity,  and  the  doctrine 
^,   ..  of  election  is  most  intimately  connected  with  it.     Both 

Election    con-  -^ 

nected  with  the  the  eternal  nature  of  God  as  related  to  himself,  and  his 
rmity.  eternal  decree,  lie  outside  of  the  relation  of  God  to 

finite  being,  and  consequently  outside  of  the  sphere  of  practical 
religion.  They  are,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  of  a  speculative 
nature,  and  move  wholly  within  the  realm  of  the  absolute. 

The  terms  triad  and  trinity,  together  with  the  idea  upon  which 
they  rest,  are  extra-biblical.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  idea 
is,  on  that  account,  unscriptural.  The  very  contrary  is  true ;  for 
the  whole  of  New  Testament  theology  is  erected  ujton  a  mono- 
respecting  the  future  and  the  consiiiiiiiiiition  (if  tin'  kiiiu'doni  of  (Jod  n  liarmonious  and 
completely  roumled  whole  which  might  derjcrvc  the  name  of  a  system,  while  we  are 
equally  certain  and  assured  that  the  ultimate  fulfilment  will  authenticate  the  prophecy 
as  being  entirely  true  and  consistent  with  itself.  In  such  matters,  even  a  thii-st  for 
theolofrical  knowledge  will  do  l)etter  to  restrain  itself  to  moderate  hounds  than  te  as- 
sume the  air  of  knowing  wiiat,  nevertheless,  is  not  known,  and  to  look  contemptuously 
down  from  the  height  of  such  yv<jair  upon  the  iI'M/  nlarir  with  which  the  Church  has 
contented  itself  for  well-digested  reasons."  It  may  also  l)e  well  to  reconnncnd  special 
care  with  regard  to  a  phrase  of  Oetinger's  that  has  recently  been  much  used  and 
much  abused,  namely,  "that  corporeity  is  the  en<l  of  the  ways  of  (iod,"  as  it  may  lead 
into  a  religious  materialism  which  may  become  as  dangerous  as  the  irreligious  sort, 
because  unconsciously  promoting  its  designs. 

'  Comp.  Hermann  Schultz,  Die  Voraussetzungen  der  ciirisili(  he  n  licluc  von  dcr  ni» 
Bterblichkeit,  Gottingcn,  1861. 
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theistic,  but  trinitarian,  foundation,  since  God  tlie  Fallicr  chooses 
mankind  in  Clirist.  Christ,  as  the  Son,  has  redeemed  it,  and  the 
Sj'irit  imparts  the  assurance  of  salvation  to  believers,  and  completes 
the  work  of  sanctitication.  Neither  work  is  conceivable  apart  from 
the  others;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  l>elievers  are  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  aii<l  tluit  tlie  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  is  concentrated  into 
a  trinitarian  formula  in  tlie  apostolic  benediction  in  2  Cor.  xiii,  14, 
and  elsewhere. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Bible  does  not  emphasize  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  Persons'  of  the  Trinity  Trinity  less em- 
80  mucli  as  the  relation  sustained  by  God  to  man.  ^oa^!f*^reiation 
When  John  opens  his  pi'ologue  with  "  In  the  beginning  to  mau. 
Avas  the  Word,"  he  yet  turns  at  once  to  his  principal  theme,  the 
theme  upon  which  he  makes  all  else  to  dei)end,  Kai  6  Xoyog  odp^ 
kyevero.  He  regards  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  as  the 
most  essential  feature,  and  therefore  emphasizes  it  again  in  his  first 
epistle,  where  he  asserts  that  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  flesh. 
The  scriptural  Triad  is,  consequently,  i)redorainantly  a  triad  for 
purposes  of  revelation,  while  the  relations  immanent  to  it  arc,  at 
most,  simply  alluded  to.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Logos  idea  itself  is  not  a  new  or  strictly  Christian  thought,  but  was 
already  present,  as  we  see  in  Philo,  in  the  speculative  culture  of  the 
time.  But  inasmuch  as  God  has  manifested  nothino-  except  his 
nature,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  retain  the  names  of  Father  Son 
and  Spirit,  not,  with  Sabellius,  as  mere  names,  but  as  "  distinguish- 
ing hypostatical  terms."  ■ 

The  salvation  taught  by  dogmatics  should  not,  however,  be  made 
to  depend  on  such  subtleties.  We  have  every  respect 
for  the  speculative  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  but  it  is  a  depenTent  "on 
theological  sanctuary  which  only  anointed  and  approved  subtleties. 
minds,  with  pure  intentions,  may  seek  to  penetrate.  The  doctrine, 
has,  moreover,  been  loaded  with  many  absurdities  from  time  to  time, 
and  even  pantheistic  infidelity  has  concealed  itself  behind  such 
intricacies  in  order  to  attack  historical  Christianity  from  behind 
such  cover.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mystery  of  predestination. 
Who  has  ascertained  God's  decree?  A  religious  faith,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  superficial  creed  of  Pelagianism,  is  compelled  to 

The  word  "  Person  "  is  likewise  extra-biblical,  and  in  many  respects  inappropriate. 
*'The  very  terms  'Father'  and  'Son'  indicate  that  they  have  reference  to  the  mani- 
festation  of  God,  and  not  to  his  immanent  and  extra-mundane  beinir "  (p.  206). 

■^  Kling  considers  this  expression  to  observe  the  correct  medium  between  the  Sabel- 
lian  and  the  Athanasian  theories  {uhi  atipra,  p.  38). 
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acknowledge  that  salvation  is  not  the  result  of  accident,  and  not 
wrought  out  primarily  by  ourselves,  but  that  it  is  a  salvation  that  is 
willed  and  decreed  by  God,  based  on  a  foreknowledge  of  character 
and  works.  The  problem  of  God's  foreknowledge,  and  rewards  and 
punishments  based  on  it,  we  may  not  solve.  It  is  wiser  and  more 
edifying  for  us  to  recall  continually  to  nnnd  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  liunian  understanding,  and  to  stand  reverently  still,  with  the 
apostle,  before  the  riches  both  of  the  knowledge  and  the  grace  of 
God. 

SECTION   XY. 

ORTHODOXY  AND  HETERODOXY.  ^ 

Sehleiermacher,  §  203  sqq.,  and  the  discussions  on  orthodoxy  sind  orthodox  views  by  Riickert, 
Krause,  and  Hase,  in  the  Protest.  Kirchenzeitung  fi\r  das  Evangl.  Deutschland  for  Isai :  Pelt, 
in  Hcrzog's  Eneyklopaedie,  x,  s.  v. 

James  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy:  Its  Truths  and  Errors.  Boston,  ISTO.  John  W.  Donaldson, 
Christian  Orthodoxy  Reconciled  with  the  Conclusions  of  Modern  Biblical  Learning.  Lond..  1857. 
Daniel  Dorchester,  Concessions  of  Liberalists  to  Orthodoxy.   Boston,  1878. 

A  dogmatical  system  is  said  to  be  orthodox  in  so  far  as  it  is  in 
harmony  M'ith  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  contained  in  its  sym- 
bols, and  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from  such  doctrine.  It  is 
heterodox  in  so  far  as  it  dej)arts  from  the  accepted  belief  of  the 
Church.  This  distinction  should  not  be  identifieil  with  that  made 
between  supernaturalism  and  rationalism,  which  has  already  been 
discussed,  although  it  has  many  points  of  contact  with  the  latter. 

The  term  orthodox  is  to  be  taken  in  its  historical  rather  than  its- 
etymological  meaning  in  this  connexion,  for  it  is  to  be  ])resuined 
that  every  instructor  will  aim  to  teach  the  truth,  and  to  be  ortho- 
dox in  this  sense  of  the  word.  The  conservative  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  may,  accordingly,  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  orthodo.x 
feature,  Avhile  the  mobile  \vi]]  characterize  the  heterodox.  Ortho- 
Orthodoxy  not  doxy,  moreover,  is  not  to  be  idciititicMl  witli  supcr- 
ed^wiXsuper-  naturalism.  Tho  two  ideas,  to  say  the  least,  are  not 
naturalism.  coe.vtcnsive.  A  great  number  of  heterodox  notions  ha<l 
their  origin  in  a  period  when  supernaturalism  was  generally  ac- 
ce))ted.  Socinianism,  for  example,  is,  to  the  half  at  least,  supernat- 
uralistic,  and  yet  heterodox  ;  and  even  idtra-supernaturalist  opinion* 
may  turn  over  into  lieterodoxv,  as  we  see  in  ])atripassiaiiism.  'I'he 
Church  and  its  creed,  rather  than  the  IJible,  though  ilihh'-ortlio- 
doxy  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  constitute  tlic  nicasuic  of  orthodoxy, 
in  the  strictly  technic.il  nicaiiiiig  of  the  woi'd.  It  follows,  that  e\ en 
the  strictest  supeniat iiralisl  will  be  lictci'oilox,  in  so  far  as  liis  rela- 
tion to  his  own  Church  is  conc<'rii('(i,  wlicncN cr  lie  diverge-  t  rom 
her  doctriiu — for  iiisfnnce,  a  Lutheran  wlio   should    iiieliiie   towanl 
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Roman  Catholicism,  or  a  hr'iiiIxt  of  a  C'alvinistic  Church  who  should 
incline  toward  Lutheranism.  Jlatioualism  is,  no  doubt,  a  hetero- 
dox   i)henomenon,    in   all    its   tendencies.     IJut   as   con-   „  ^, 

1  _  '  ....    Rationalism   a 

trasted  with  the  supernaturalist,  the  rationalist  himself  hfiero<iox phe- 
mi<;ht  have  the  sui)})ort  of  orthodoxy  upon  a  given  """"^"'^"■ 
<|uesti()n.  He  might,  for  instance,  take  ground  with  the  Reformed 
(luircli  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  8uj)))er,  or  with  the  Luther- 
an Church  upon  the  (juestion  of  iM-edestination.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  show  that  pietism,  with  all  its  l)il)lical  supernal  inalisiu,  includes 
many  heterodox  elements.  Where,  indeed,  can  a  thoroughly  ortho- 
dox person  he  found  in  our  day,  whose  views  shall  he  so  correct 
as  that  the  defenders  of  the  old-time  Lutheran  or  Reformed  ortho- 
doxy will  find  no  feature  that  is  open  to  objections? 

The  genuine  dogmatic  theologian  should  pursue  no  otlicr  purjiose 
than  to  present  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  in  purity,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  Bible  and  the  results  of  historical  development, 
recognizing  the  goal  toward  which  such  development  tends,  and 
the  recpiirements  of  the  present  age.  He  will  obey  the  apostolic 
canon,  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  He  will, 
accordingly,  be  both  conservative  and  reformatory  in  his  methods; 
for  "  the  endeavour  to  retain,  in  the  dogmatical  development,  mat- 
ters which  have  become  wholly  antiquated  in  the  })ublic  })romulga- 
tions  of  the  Church,  and  which  exercise  no  definite  influence  ujion 
other  questions  in  the  process  of  scientific  discussion,  is  a  false 
orthodoxy.  To  antagonize  such  formulas  as  have  a  well-established 
support  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  whose  scientific  ex- 
pression is  not  confused  by  the  relation  sustained  by  them  to  other 
doctrines,  is  false  heterodoxy."  ' 

'  Schenkel  says :  "  Xo  greater  error  and  no  more  hurtful  notion  can  be  found  than 
exist  in  the  fancy  that  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was  accomplished,  and  even 
completed,  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  every  step  beyond  the  original  position 
of  the  reformers  is  apostasy  from  the  Reformation  itself;  that  to  go  back  to  the  fin- 
ished theological  system  of  Protestantism,  as  contained  in  confessional  writings,  and 
to  settle  down  in  them  for  all  time  to  come,  constitutes  the  chief  duty  of  a  believing 
theology  and  of  a  Church  which  has  attained  to  greater  freedom  and  indei)ciidence." — 
Wesen  des  Protestantismus,  iii,  1,  Pref.,  p.  iv.  Similar  language  is  em])l(iyed  by  a 
French  writer :  "  The  Reformation  is  not  the  last  word  of  Christianity,  and  the  God 
who  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  his  Gospel  has  yet  many  revelations  to  luake  to  us 
on  the  thoughts,  the  concealed  riches,  and  the  infinite  applications  of  the  word  of 
life.  .  .  .  Ignorance  believes  voluntarily  in  the  absolute  truth  ;  but  education  and  expe- 
rience teach  us  to  see  shadows  where  we  find  contrasts,  and  simple  differences  where 
all  seemed  apparition." — Lettres  a  mon  Cure,  p.  47.  Geneva,  1854.  Hase  remarks 
(Dogmatik,  5th  ed.,  p.  9),  with  entire  correctness :  "  Orthodoxy,  as  designating  una- 
nimity with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  sustained  by  the  written  law,  is 
authorized  in  the  evangelical  Church.     But  so,  likewise,  are  individual  divergences 
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SECTION   XVI. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    DOGMATICS. 

Comp.  Ch.  G.  Helnrich,  Versuch  einer  Gescliichte  der  verschiedenen  Lehrarten  der  christ- 
lichen  Wahrheiten,  etc.,  Lpz.,  1790;  J.  H.  Scliickedanz,  Vers,  einer  Gescli.  d.  christl.  Glaubens- 
lelire,  Braunschw.,  182? ;  W.  Herriiiaim,  Geschiclite  der  prot.  Dogmatik,  vou  Melanchthon  bis 
Sclileiermaclier,  Lpz.,  1842;  J.  P.  Lauge,  Christl.  Dogmatik,  i,  p.  50  sq(j.;  W.  Gass,  Gescb.  der 
prot.  Dogmatik,  etc.  (vol.  i,  Coustruetion  of  Basis  and  Dogmatism;  vol.  ii,  S.vucrelism,  the  For- 
mation of  the  Reformed  School  of  Theology,  Pietism  ;  vol.  iii,  the  Transition  Perit)d ;  vol.  iv.  En- 
lightenment and  Rationalism.  The  Dogmatics  of  the  Philosophical  Schools.  Schlcieruiacher 
and  his  Times),  Berl.,  1854-07;  Heppe,  Dogmatik  des  deutscheu  Protestantismus  iiii  Hi.  Jahrhim- 
dert  (S  70) ;  *Dorner,  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Theologie,  Munich,  1807  (Engl,  translation  by  Robsoii  and 
Taylor,  3  vols.,  Edinb.,  1871) ;  Miicke,  Die  Dogmatik  des  10.  Jahrhiuiderts,  etc.,  Gotha,  1807. 
Hodge:  Systematic  Theology  (3  vols.),  N.  Y.    1872.    Introduction  (in  Vol.  I),  pp.  1-188. 

The  earliest  systematic  collections  of  the  doctrines  of  belief  are 
found  in  the  symbols  and  the  confessions  of  faith.  Origen,  among 
the  Church  teachers  of  the  first  period,  furnished  a  sketch  of  what 
we  denominate  a  system  of  dogmatics,  in  his  work  on  Princijiles. 
Of  Augustine's  works  the  following  belong  to  this  class:  JNIanual 
Augustine's  ^o  Laurentius  (on  Faith,  IIoi)e,  and  Charity),  on  Chris- 
works,  tian  Doctrine  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  (eacli  of  the 
latter  but  partially),  on  Faith  and  Symbol,  and  on  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Church,  He  was  followed  by  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  Gennadius, 
and  Juniliiis.  In  the  Greek  Church  were  ])roduced  the  Catecheses 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Larger  Catechetical  Treatise),  and  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (Catechism  for  the  Baptized  and  to  be  Baptized), 
though  they  were  more  particularly  designed  for  jtrac-tical  uses. 
The  first  to  construct  a  dogmatics,  in  the  strict  sense,  that  is,  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  was  John  of  Damascus  (730),  in  the  work,  Precise 
Statement  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  though  the  compiler,  Isidore  of 
Seville  (died  0.'5C)  had  led  the  way  with  his  Statement  (3  books). 

lln'  dogmatics  of  the  Middle  Ages  found  its  chief  exi)ression  in 
Scholasticism  scholasticism,  which  latter  obtained  a  necessary  comple- 
and  my.sticism.  ment  in  mysticism.  John  Scotus  Erigena  (died  about 
880)  was  eminent  as  a  i»hilosoi)hical  thinker  of  the  9th  century.  But 
his  principal  work,  on  the  Division  of  Nature,  is  not  a  dogmatics  in 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  term.  From  the  close  of  the  11th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  centuries  downward,  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury,  Iloscellin,   and    Abelard    aroused   the   dogmatic    s])irit     from 

and  variations,  provided  only  that  tlicy  iiiaintaiii  a  Cliii-lian  ami  I'rotestant  cliararter. 
They  both  are  phiced  umlcr  the  law  of  a  hiirlier  ortliodoNv,  namrly,  the  pci  I'cct  Muih 
of  Christianity,  and  it  is  inciinihenl  upon  Christian  diaiiiy  lliat  il  invscrvc  the  t"clinj: 
of  unity  in  the  midst  of  such  differences,  and  even  ol  dispute.  Whai.'ver  antagonizes 
Christianity,  however,  must  l)e  excluded  as  heretical,  even  lhou';h  it  lay  claim  to  the 
Christian  character."  On  the  distinction  hetweeu  Ijeturodoxy  and  heresy  comp. 
Scheidicl,  Dofimatik,  i,  p.  \Hi'>,  and  Martenseiu 
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various  directions,  and  soiiglit  to  briiii^  ahout  a  rcfoneiliation  be- 
twi-cii  knowledge  and  faith.  J  Jut  a  ))ro}>erly  systematic  treatment 
in  oltedienee  to  established  rules  dates  back  only  to  Peter  Lombard, 
who  died  in  1164.  The  authors  of  such  works,  Robert  Pulleyn, 
Peter  of  Poictiers,  and  others,  were  designated  Sententiarii.  The 
\'ietorines,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  combine  mysticism,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  from  out  of  the  depths  of  religious  feeling, 
\nth  dialectics. 

An  increased  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  after  the  Crusades,  led  to 
a  still  further  develo})ment  of  scholasiicism.  Alexander  Hales 
(Doctor  irrefragabilis,  died  1245),  All)ert  Magnus  (died  1280),  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  (died  1274),  the  head  of  an  entire  school 
which  was  re|)resented  by  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
composed  so-called  SummtP.  These  were  loosely  constructed  works, 
in  which  every  proposition  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, distinctions,  and  the  like — a  gigantic  labour  of  the  mind. 
The  scholastic  spirit,  however,  soon  degenerated  into  the  invention 
of  hollow  subtleties,  a  tendency  which  was  especially  facilitated  by 
the  prevalence  of  nominalism.  The  school  of  Thomists  soon  came 
to  be  opposed  by  the  mystical  school  of  Bonaventura  (Doctor  seraph- 
icus,  died  1274),  and  also  by  the  dialectic  school  of  Duns  Scotus 
(Doctor  snbtilis,  died  1308),  both  of  which  originated  with  the  order 
of  Franciscan  monks.  The  dispute  between  the  schools  became  at 
the  same  time  a  quarrel  of  the  orders.  The  Summae  were  now 
superseded  by  so-called  Quodlibets;  the  mimber  of  the  Degeneration  of 
various  questions  approached  infinity,  and  dogmatics  dogmatics, 
was  ultimately  left  without  substance  and  worth.  The  free-think- 
ing but  sceptical  William  Occam  (died  1347)  was  succeeded  by  the 
last  of  the  scholastics,  Gabriel  Biel  (died  1495),  while  mysticism, 
which  had  made  progress  in  the  practical  field  in  the  persons  of 
Master  Eckart,  Tauler,  Ruysbroek,  and  Suso,  received  scientific 
form  at  the  hands  of  Gerson  (Doctor  christianissimus,  died  1429). 

The  cultivation  of  humanistic  studies  gave  to  dogmaacs  a  many- 
sided  spirit,  but  left  it,  at  the  first,  without  fixed  princi-  Meianchthon 
])les  for  its  control.     The  regeneration  of  dogmatics  does   ?'"°*^«"''     o' 

,        .  ^  '^  Protestant 

not  begin  earlier  than  the  Reformation.  Luther  was  a  dogmatics, 
preacher  rather  than  a  dogmatic  theologian.  The  foundation  for 
evangelical  dogmatics  as  a  science  was  laid  by  Melanchthon,  the 
Pra'ceptor  Germanine,  in  his  Commonplaces  (Loci  Communes, 
Viteb.,  1521;  afterward  Loci  Praecipui  Theologici).  He  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  Martin  Chemnitz  (Theological 
Syllabus),  Aegidius  (died  1603),  Nic.  Hunnius  (died  1643),  and  the 
rigidly   zealous  Leonh.  Hutter   (Lutherus  Redivivus;    died    1610). 
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wliose  work  (Loci,  1619)  was  directed  especially  against  the  milder 
school  of  ^MeLinchthon.  Twesten  published  Ilutter's  Compendium 
in  a  second  edition  in  1863.  A  work  of  leading  importance,  Theo- 
logical Commonplaces  (Loci  Theol.,  Jen.,  1610-25,  ix  vols.  4to,  edited 
Lutheran  dog-  by  Cotta,  Tub.,  1772-81,  XX  vols.  4to,  supplemented  by 
matic  writers.  Q  jj  Miiller,  vols.  xxi  and  xxii,  1788-89;  latest  edition 
E.  Preuss,  1863-70,  vols,  i-viii,  unfinished),  was  published  by  J. 
Gerhard  (died  163  7);  and  the  works  by  Quenstedt  (died  1688), 
Kunig,  Calov,  Holiaz,  Baier,  and  others  are  also  deserving  of  men- 
tion. A  new  scholasticism  unfolded  itself  in  these  works,  wliich 
was  counterbalanced  by  a  new  mystical  tendency  in  J.  Boehme, 
Weigel,  Arndt,  and  others. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  exegetieal  studies  were  prosecuted  with 
D.K'iiiatic liter-  '"'^^"®  ^^^'^'SJ  than  dogmatical,  and  the  latter  Avere  more 
atureinnieue-  dependent  on  the  former  than  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
because  the  letter  of  the  symbol  was  less  authoritative 
ill  its  influence  over  them.  Zwingli's  dogmatical  labours  (Brief  and 
Pious  Introduction  to  Protestant  Doctrine,  1523;  Commentnry  on 
the  True  and  False  Religion,  1525;  Brief  and  Clear  Expt)sition  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  1536,  et  al.)  are  deserving  of  attention. 

But  Calvin's  Listitutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Basle,  1535) 
Calvin  and  his  is  ^  Work  of  the  first  importance,  and  comparable  with 
successors.  ^j^^  Loci  of  Melanchthon.  His  successors  were  Bullin- 
ger,  ^NIusculus,  Peter  Martyr,  Ilyperius;  and,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Keckermann,  Polanus  of  Polansdorf,  Alsted,  Alting,  Wol- 
leb,  Burmann,  Ileidanus,  F.  Heidegger,  and  others.  The  synthet- 
ical method  having  been  usefully  followed  in  the  Lutheran  Chureh 
after  Melanchthon,  Cocceius  (died  1669)  and  Leydecker  now  began 
to  attemi)t  different  methods;  for  example,  the  Federal  Theology 
and  the  Qiconomical,  in  the  order  of  the  thi-ee  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity. But  a  new  method,  the  analytical,  was  introduci'd  into  the 
Lutheran  Church  by  Calixtus.  It  Ix'gins  with  the  end  or  final 
cause,  the  "final  method,"  toward  which  the  entire  system  of  lu-lief 
must  tend.  Many,  including  some  of  the  writers  already  men- 
tioned, followed  in  his  track,  the  strictest  of  all  being  Daiiiihauer 
(died  166S)  in  his  Christian  Introduction,  KUO. 

A  milder  tendency,  diverging  from  rigid  orthodoxy,  began  to 
assert  itself  in  Germany  at  the  o])ening  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
toward  whose  introduction  various  ))lienomena  in  the  sjiheres  of 
iiotli  ndigioii  and  |iliilosop]iv  coiit  libiitcd.  Tliis  we  sec  in  Speller 
and  Pietism,  ami  in  the  Cai'tcsiun,  Lcilinit/.i.in,  and  Woltian  jihilos- 
ophies.  In  the  Kid'onned  Chiircli  tlic  Aiiniiii;in  tendency,  repre- 
sented l)y  Lind)oreli  (died    1712;   Cliiistiaii  'IMieology,  Kisd),  gained 
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a  ooiitiiiually  increasing  muii]>c'r  of  aillu'i\'iits  t(»  its  milder  views,  as 
did  also  the  related  tendency  which  went  out  from  the  school  of 
Saiiniur.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  a  method  increasingly  controlled 
liy  the  influence  of  the  new  period  was  introduced  by  Pfaff,  in  liis 
institutes  (1720);  Bu<ldieus,  in  his  Institutes  of  Doctrinal  Theology 
(17'2:3,  1741);  Reinbeck  (1731-41,  4  vols.),  continued  by  J.  G,  Conz, 
(1743-47,  5-9  vols.);  Carpov,  (1737-G5);  liambach  (1744),  and,  un- 
der tlie  determinate  influence  of  the  Woltian  philoso])hy,  by  Jac. 
Siegm.  Baumgarten,  in  his  System  of  Doctrine,  published  by  Semler 
(1759  and  1700,  3  vols.).  This  tendency  was  also  commended,  with 
more  or  less  fulness,  by  Semler,  in  bis  Institutes  (1774),  and  Attenn)t 
at  a  Free  Theological  Method  of  Teaching  (1777);  and  byMichaelis 
(1760,  1784),  Teller  (1764,  1782),  Toellner  (1775),  Do-  Transition  to 
ederlein,  Morus,  and  others,  who  thereby  brought  about  rationalism, 
the  transition  into  rationalistic  modes  of  thought,  though  they 
guarded  themselves  with  many  qualifications. 

After  Gruner  and  Eckermann  had  prepared  the  way,  Ilencke 
compressed  dogmatics,  which  had  once  extended  over  forests  of 
folios,  into  a  few  "  lineaments,"  in  which  process  he  threw  over- 
board   "  Christolatry    and   Bibliolativ,  as  being    mere   _ 

•'  .  .*  .  Reactionary 

remnants    of   an    old-time    superstition."     Kant   intro-   tendency  of 

duced  a  new  era,  and  was  joined,  more  or  less  fully,  by  osmatics. 
Tieftrunk,  Stiiudlin,  and  Ammon.  Storr  and  Reinhard  held  fast 
the  orthodox  system,  but  rather  with  respect  to  its  formal  super- 
naturalism  than  as  a  rigid  conformity  to  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
August i,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  restore  the  ancient  system 
of  doctrine,  whose  consistency  even  Lcssing  had  conceded,  to  its 
jtlace  of  honour,  but  without  laying  a  deep  foundation  for  it  in 
philosophy,  or  bringing  logical  discrimination  to  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  latter  was  nmch  more  efticiently  done  by  De  Wette,  the 
former  by  Daub  and  Marheineke. 

In  opposition  to  this  reactionary  movement  of  dogmatics,  as 
understood  by  rationalism,  the  latter,  with  entire  consistency,  took 
separate  ground,  finding  its  most  adequate  expression  in  "Wegs- 
cheider's  work,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  Corpus  Doctrinoe  of 
the  tendency.  Bretschneider  pursued  an  intermediate  course, 
though  starting  out  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  rationalism. 
He  also  furnished  a  serviceable  historical  ap))aratus.  Dogmatics 
thus  seemed  likely  to  be  resolved  into  speculation  in  the  one  direc- 
tion, or  to  sink  beneath  the  mass  of  historical  matter  with  which 
it  was  loaded  down,  or,  finally,  to  be  evaporated  in  the  schieiermach- 
crucible  of  rationalistic  hypercriticism.  At  this  point  er's dogmatics. 
Schleiermacher  appeared  with  his  System  of  Doctrines,  in  which  he 
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(lid  not  base  dogmatics  upon  either  historical  authority  or  pliilo- 
soplucal  speculation,  but  regarded  it  as  representing  the  conscious- 
ness by  which  the  Church  is  animated.  From  liim  dates  a  new 
period  in  the  treatment  of  this  science  generally,  thougli  many  con- 
tinued even  afterward  to  move  in  the  ancient  ruts.  Knapji,  Ilahn, 
and  Steudel,  for  instance,  simply  attached  themselves  to  the  older 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical  system,  while  Hase,  proceeding  upon  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  historically  developed,  strove 
to  bring  about  its  reconciliation  with  the  advanced  culture  of  the 
day,  accomplishing  the  task  with  spirit  and  taste  unrler  the  influ- 
ence of  modern  philosophy,  beginning  with  that  of  Schelling. 

The  spirit  of  Schleiermacher  made  itself  positively  felt,  however, 
Twesten  and  pre-eminently  through  Twesten  and  Nitzsch,  each  of 
Nltzscb.  whom  contriljuted,  in  his  own  way,  to  the  securing  of 

friends  for  the  revealed  faith  of  Christianity,  which  rationalism  had 
given  up  as  lost,  even  among  the  younger  generation  of  theolo- 
gians.' Other  writers  have  sought  to  open  newer  paths,  e.  (/.,  Tob. 
Beck,  who  sought  to  comprehend  the  substance  of  Bible  teaching 
ill  a  corresponding  system  with  a  specially  prepared  terminology, 
while  avoiding  the  road  which  had  been  trodden  hard  by  the 
schools.  In  opposition  to  serious  efforts  of  this  character  arose  the 
system  of  Strauss,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  dialectical  process 
for  the  annihilation  of  dogma,  but  which,  after  it  had  reached  its 
culmination  in  Feuerbach,  could  only  lead  to  a  new  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  dogma,  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
structible basis  upon  which  the  life  of  the  Christian  faith  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  more  important  works  which  have  since  been  issued  afford 
the  happiest  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  prove  that  Christian  dog- 
matics has  not  yet  reached  its  final    from,  but  that  it  is 
Proffr6ss  of 

most  recent  rather  passing  through  a  metamorphosis,  from  which  it 
dogmatics.  gj^j^jj  p^^j^^^  £^^^.^1^  ^^,|^|^  i^j,  ^^,^jjj^],  renewed,  and  with  a  re- 
newed disposition  to  clothe  doctrine  Avith  fresh  and  appropriate 
forms,  that  shall  prove  to  be  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  deep- 
est needs  of  our  age.     The  dogmatics  of  the  Reformed  Church 

'  On  Xitzscli  coinp.  the  Biography  by  RcyschlM^',  ji.  1 70.  Nitzsoh's  "  crowded,  Hernoli- 
tian  style,  which  never  presents  more  tiian  the  half-opened  hud  of  the  thought,"  docs 
seem  not  oidy  to  present  diflicuUies  which  "  all  fcchle  or  ease-loving  minds"  will  dread 
to  surmount,  but  also  to  place  fre(|uent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  do  not  seek  to 
avoid  the  hibour  needed  to  penetrate  into  such  a  depth  of  thouglit.  The  forceful  ele- 
ments in  tlic  works  of  Xitzsch  are  an  exalted  earnestness  and  a  cool  criticism,  which 
enable  him  to  be  just  toward  a  more  independent  mode  of  thought,  while  standing 
fiiiiily  upon  the  posili\e  foiiiKhitions  of  Christianity. 
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has  found  a  well-informed  and  capaLlo  interpreter  in  Schweizer, 
wlio  has  been  joined  in  the  free  exercise  of  tliought  by  Sehenkel. 
In  the  Reformed  Chun-h,  Ebrard  represents  the  confessional  point 
of  view,  wliile  Vilmar,  Thomasius,  Philippi,  and  Kahnis  repre- 
sent tlie  Lutheran.  The  masterly  work  of  A.  liitzschl  aims  at 
a  positive  remodelling  of  the  orthodox  system  on  a  biblical  basis. 
The  dot^matic  works  of  Biedermann  and  Li))sius  represent  the  so- 
called  liberal  theology.  One  of  the  most  imj)ortant  of  the  recent 
doctrinal  systems  is  the  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Glaubens- 
lehre)  of  Sulzberger,  ]iublished  in  Bremen  in  1877,  He  is  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  his  work  is  a  terse  and 
skilful  presentation  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  his  communion. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  M'hose  older  dogmatic  theologians, 
Bellarmine,  Canisius,  Maldonat,  Becanus,  and  others,  had,  to  a 
greac  extent,  conformed  to  the  scholastic  method,  was  Roman  catho- 
likewise  unable  to  avoid  being  influenced  by  the  intel-  ^^^  dogmatists. 
lectual  revolution  of  the  times.  A  more  simple  and  independent 
doctrinal  method,  from  which  the  mass  of  scholastic  and  Jesuitical 
rid)bish  was  eliminated,  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Noel  (Xatalis  Alexander,  died  1724). 

Among  German  dogmatists  the  older  method  was  followed  l)y 
Kliipfel  (died  1811),  Stattler,  Gmeiner,  Schnappinger,  Ziinmer, 
Dobmaier,  Buchner,  Liebermann,  and  others.  A  new  movement 
was  begun  by  Georg  Hermes  (died  1831),  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Christian  Catholic  Theology  (Munster,  1834).  He,  while  fullv 
regarding  doubt  as  the  necessary  condition  for  the  determining  of 
truth,  sought  to  press  through  it  into  orthodox  Catholicism,  as  con- 
stituting the  ultimate  goal  of  a  really  profound  speculation.  But 
by  that  very  effort  he  came  into  formal  conflict  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism and  its  cardinal  principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  A 
similar  process  was  passed  through  by  the  system  of  Giinther. 
Franz  Baader,  influenced  by  Schelling^s  Natural  Philosophy,  was 
more  speculative  than  any  of  his  compeers.  But  a  similar  tendencr 
had  been  previously  apparent  in  Schwarz  (died  1794),  and  Cajetaii 
Weiler  (died  1826).  Among  later  Roman  Catholic  theologians, 
Brenner,  Thanner,  Klee,  Staudenmaier,  and  others,  appear  also  to 
be  similarly  inclined. 

In  England,  some  of  the  leading  doctrinal  systems  have  been 
translations  from  the  Continental  Avriters.  Among  the  Scotch, 
whose  theological  type  has  been  Reformed,  Calvin's  Institutes  has 
always  been  recognized  as  the  standard.  The  Independents  and 
Presbyterians  of  England  have  exhibited  a  similar  attachment.     In 
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the  Church  of  England,  Pearson  on  the  Creed  and  Burnet  on  the 
Tliirty-nine  Articles,  old  as  they  are,  have  largely  supplied  the 
dogmatic  treatment.  Among  the  Wesleyans,  Wesley's  Sermons, 
■which  are  mostly  of  doctrinal  character,  have  held  the  foremost 
place.  The  first  Methodist  writer  of  a  full  doctrinal  system  was 
Richard  Watson,  whose  Institutes  (Lond.,  1823)  have  been  the 
standard  for  the  last  half  century.  Pope,  in  his  Compendium  of 
Christian  Theology  (3  vols..  New  York,  1880),  is  the  first  British 
Wesleyan  writer  of  a  dogmatic  system  at  all  comparable  with 
Watson. 

In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  large  depeftdence  on  the 
Oerman  sources,  the  works  of  the  German  dogmatists  being  trans- 
lated and  freely  read.  Knapp's  Theology  has  had  a  wide  accep- 
tance. This  has  been  succeeded  by  Storr  and  Flatt's  Elementary 
Course  of  Biblical  Theology  (1836),  Nitzsch's  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (1849),  the  Christian  Dogmatics  of  the  Danish  Martensen, 
the  Christian  Dogmatics  of  the  Dutch  Van  Oosterzee,  and  Schmid's 
Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  But 
American  theology  has  not  been  without  its  original  writers  in  the 
dogmatic  department.  Even  during  the  colonial  period  there  were 
vigorous  doctrinal  authors,  whose  works  have  had  an  imj)()rtant 
bearing  on  the  whole  later  course  of  theological  belief.  Each  Church 
has  had  its  own  dogmatic  system.  Dwight's  Theology,  originally 
delivered  as  sermons,  has  had  large  endorsenu-nt  among  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  still  wider  circles.  Hodge,  in  his  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy, represents  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  work  is  the  product  of  a  lifetime  of  reverent  study,  of  broad 
scholarship,  terse  and  exact  style,  and  of  just  recognition  of  the  na- 
tive and  foreign  literature  of  the  department.  Raymond's  Syste- 
matic Theology  embodies  the  Methodist  theology,  and  is  marked 
by  careful  tlumght,  a  rich  and  warm  diction,  and  a  most  attractive 
])erspicuity  and  vigour  of  style.  Both  these  works,  as  well  as  A.  A. 
Hodge's  Outlines  of  Theology,  and  Ralston's  Elements  of  Divinity, 
indicate  a  dis]iosition  of  the  American  theological  mind  to  lean  no 
longer  on  Continental  authorities  for  doctrinal  statement. 
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SECTION  XVII. 
CHRISTIAN     ETHICS. 

The  theological  ethics  of  Christianity,  called  by  the  elder  writers 
Theologia  Moralis  and  Ethica  Christiana,  describes  the  theory  of 
the  moral  life  as  it  should  find  expression  in  a  Christian  feeling, 
which  is  produced  by  a  living  faith,  and  ajjproves  itself  in  a  Christian 
life.  It  occupies,  in  common  with  dogmatics,  the  grotnid  of  j^osi- 
tive  Christianity,  and,  therefore,  derives  its  fundamental  principles 
from  Christianity.  In  another  direction,  however,  it  piace  of  chris- 
stands  connected  with  the  general  or  philosophical  ethics  '^'^'^  Ethics. 
of  human  origin;  and  while  it  differs  from  the  latter  with  reo-ard  to 
its  scientific  form,  and  its  starting  points  and  motives,  their  sub- 
stance can  never  be  contradictory  to  each  other. 

This  science  has  been  erroneou.sly  called  practical  theology  by 
some  writers,  who  contrasted  it  with  dogmatics,  and  regarded  the 
latter  as  a  theoretical  department,  dogmatics  being  held  to  deal 
with  things  to  be  believed,  and  practical  theology  Avith  thinos  to  be 
done.  For,  although  ethics  has  to  do  more  particularly  Avith  man's 
powers  of  action  and  volition,  while  dogmatics  is  concerned  with 
liis  powers  of  perception  and  cognition,  it  would  yet  be  highly  un- 
scientific to  regard  ethics  as  a  mere  collection  of  practical  rules.  It 
is  even  true  that,  in  certain  respects,  ethics  may  be  called  a  theory 
with  more  propriety  than  dogmatics,  since  every  theory  rerpiires  a 
corresponding  practice.'     Ethics   is   certainly  employed   upon   the 

1  This  holds  true  of  practical  theology  properly  so  called.  A  word  here  with  re- 
gard to  the  designation  of  this  science.  Dorner,  iihi  supra,  decides  in  f-avour  of 
ethics,  as  compared  with  "morals."  "  Mos,  mores  (whence  comes  moral  discipline), 
-efers  more  especially  to  the  outward  appearance  than  to  the  interior  source,  and  does 
not,  by  far,  approach  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  y&n^.  Afores  describes  character,  in- 
deed, but  not  its  unifying  source.  'Hi?of,  originally  the  Ionic  form  of  eiJof,  involves, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  is  customary,  the  moral  as  generally  accepted ;  not  only  em- 
pirical manners  {mos\  which  may  be  bad,  but  also  what  has  been  sanctioned,  and  is 
according  to  method  and  rule."  Comp.  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encykl.  s.  v.  Ethos.  Nor 
will  it  escape  the  notice  of  any  who  may  study  the  usage  of  our  time,  that,  while  the 
word  morality  was  formerly  of  universal  application,  it  is  now  held  to  be  more  refined 
to  lay  stress  upon  "  the  ethical." 
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practical  side  of  the  dogmatical  system,  but  it  is  requisite  that  the 
practical  side  itself  be  theoretically,  and,  therefore,  scientifically, 
ap])rehended,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  necessity  for  a  sep- 
arate treatment  of  ethics,  apart  from  dogmatics,  was  acknowledged 
in  a  former  connexion.'  Such  a  separation  does  not  by  any  means 
involve  a  division  by  which  ethics  becomes  independent  of  dogmat- 
ics. For  even  as  faith  and  works  are  most  intimately  connected  in 
the  practical  sphere  of  Christianity,  so  that  works  become  the  fruit- 
age of  faith,  so  is  Christian  ethics  everywhere  based  upon  dog- 
matics.    The  absence  from  a  system  of  Christian  morals 

Ctirlstian  Eth-  ...  ,  .    ,  , 

ics  based  on  of  indications  which  everywhere  give  evidence  or  the 
dogmatics.  doctrinal  views  of  its  author,  is  always  a  bad  sign."  As 
dogmatics,  moreover,  reaches  back  with  its  most  general  ideas  into 
the  philo.sopliy  of  religion,  so  must  Christian  ethics  join  hands,  in 
its  scientific  expression,  with  philosophical  ethics;'  and  it  will  even 
resemble  it  more  closely  in  outward  appearance  than  dogmatics  can 
resemble  the  philosophy  of  religion.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  features  which  are  peculiar  to  a  positive  religion  are  more  clear- 
ly apparent  in  its  doctrinal  statements  than  in  its  moral  precepts. 

Every  historical  religion,  nevertheless,  possesses  definite  moral 
convictions,  through  which  it  governs  peoples  and  times — a  fact 
Avhich  may  be  traced  down  through  all  the  subdivisions  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Roman  Catholicism.'  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
for  philosophical  ethics  to  descend  to  the  level  occupied  by  the  his- 
torical phenomena  of  the  moral  life  which  c(mie  under  the  influence 
of  positive  religions,  in  order  that  it  may  derive  life  for  the  general 
from  particulars— unless  it  should  prefer  to  move  about  in  tlie 
midst  of  dead  abstractions.  But  its  work  will  consist  in  utilizing 
whatever  is  gnined  in  this  way  in  the  determining  of  the  character 
of  universar  morality,  while  Christian  ethics  is  concerned  to  dis- 
cover the  concrete  and  historically  defined,  and  especially  the  char- 
acteristically Christian  features,  for  their  own  sake.  Its  task  is, 
Christian  Eth-  therefore,  as  de  Wette  has  shown/'  analytical  in  its  na- 
l.s  analytical:   ^^^y^,    ^y]^;!^^.  t]iat  of  i)hiloso))hical  ethics  is  synthetical. 

plillosophical,  '  ,  .  ',  •    ,   i     .  ^x        ^ 

sj-nthcticai.  The  differences  which  exist  between  the  two  may,  ac- 
cordingly, be  stated  as  follows: 

'  Sc'Ctidii  1,  Tart  1. 

2  Schleicrniaclicr,  ^  229.     Comp.  also  ihid.,  Chiistliclio  Sitte,  p.  3  s(jq. 

» It  will,  doubtless,  be  apparent  that  one  i)liilosopliical  system  cannot  possess  an- 
tliority  in  Philosophical  and  a  different  one  in  Christian  ethics.— Schlcierniacher,  §  227. 

*Conip.  Schlcierniacher,  §  228,  note;  Marheineke,  System  des  Katholicisuius,  ii:, 
pp.  20-29. 

'Lchrbuch  (irr  Sittciilclire,  §  8. 
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1.  Philosopliical  ethics  has  to  do  with  the  (letermining  of  man 
toward  iiKJiaiity  as  a  whole,'  wliile  Christian  etliics  represents  the 
manifestation  of  the  divinely  human  life  in  the  person  of  Christ  as 
constitutin<^  the  ideal  of  moi-ality,  and,  ccmsequently,  requires  of 
eaeh  individual  tliat  he  should  heeome  like  Christ.  This  forms  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  highest  good,' 

2.  The  startino-point  of  philosophical  ethics  lies,  necessarily,  in 
the  moral  self-determination  of  man,  which  involves  the  evidence 
of  its  own  truth,  in  opposition  to  any  determination  on  the  part  of 
nature,  while  Christian  ethics  regards  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  de- 
termining power  through  the  effectual  working  of  his  grace  in  the 
believer's  heart.  This  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  virtue  which  re- 
sults, without  the  slightest  modification,  from  the  teachings  of 
Christiijn  dogmatics, 

3.  Philosophical  ethics  regards  man  in  the  relations  which  he 
sustains  toward  the  world,  an<l  determines  his  duties  by  that  rule; 
Christian  ethics  has  regard  primarily  to  the  relations  sustained  by 
him  toward  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  Christian  system  of 
duties. 

The  above  distinctions  should  not  give  rise  to  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  a  philosophical  and  a  Christian  moi-ality,  which  could  con- 
flict with  each  other,  may  exist,  or  that  a  thing  may  be  moral 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  one  and  not  so  acording  to  the 
principles  of  the  other.  The  truth  is,  that  the  one  serves  merely  to 
confirm  the  other.  Morality,  which  presents  to  view  the  Harmony  of 
human  element,  can  no  more  be  contradictoi-y  to  that   Phii"f>phi<'ai 

,■,.,,..  '  aniiChnstiaL 

which  mvolves  tlie  Christian  element  than  the  ideas  man   ethics, 
and  Christ  can  contradict  each  other.     Even  Christian  morality  is 

'  The  obligations  of  Christian  ethics  are  binding  only  upon  Christians ;  philosoph- 
ical ethics  puts  forth  a  universal  claim,  for  its  object  is  to  secure  the  control  of  every 
person  who  is  able  to  comprehend  the  philosophical  principles  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced." Schleiermacher,  Christliche  Sitte,  p.  2;  comp.  p.  7  sqq.  ;  de  Wette,  nbi 
supra.  Rothe  likewise  agrees  with  this  view  at  bottom  (Theol.  Ethik.,  p.  35),  although 
he  does  not  distinguish  Christian  so  much  as  theological  ethics  from  philosophical. 
"The  latter  begins  with  the  moral  consciousness  considered  simply  in  that  character, 
while  the  theological  proceeds  from  that  consciousness  as  it  exists  in  the  individual, 
under  the  determinate  religious  form  assumed  through  the  influence  of  the  particular 
Christian  CImrch  to  which  he  may  belong,  and  also  from  the  historical  ideal  of  moral- 
ity as  found  in  the  Redeemer's  person,  of  which  the  former  is  but  a  reflection."  But 
Christian  and  ])hilosophical  ethics  do  not  come  into  contrast  with  each  other  on  his 
view,  because  philosophical  ethics  and  philosophy  in  general  are  essentially  Christian 
within  the  bounds  of  Christendom.  Rothe  concedes  a  relative  contrast,  however,  in 
so  far  as  mankind  have  not  been  altogether  penetrated  by  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

'^  See  Schleiermacher,  -xbi  avpra,  p.  36. 
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required  to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  of  mankind  generally/ 
and  tlie  philosophical  must  tend  toward  the  Christian  as  its  o-oal. 
The  foremost  principle  of  the  one,  in  each  instance,  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  other.  Religion,  when  regarded  from  the  stand])oint  of 
philosophical  ethics,  constitutes  the  crown  and  beauty  of  the  moral 
life,  while  from  that  of  Christian  ethics  it  forms  its  root.  In  the 
view  of  philosophical  morality,  the  Christian  community  is  but  one 
society  beside  others,  in  the  State,  in  behalf  of  which  certain  duties 
are  doubtless  to  be  performed  ;  but  the  human  society  of  the  State, 
as  being  the  most  general  form  of  a  moral  organism,  is  the  under- 
lying idea. 

Christian  ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  out  from  the  idea  of 
the  Christian  community  as  a  distinctively  religious  organism,  and, 
spreading  outward  in  constantly  expanding  circles,  it  comes  to  in- 
clude at  last  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  the  State.  Brotherly 
love  ((/)iAad£A0/a),  Avhich  has  its  origin  in  love  to  Christ,  is  l)y  it 
extended  into  universal  love.  The  supreme  law  in  philosoj)hical 
ethics,  on  the  contrary,  is  respect  for  the  dignity  of  hi;man  nature  in 
other  people,  from  which  most  general  conception  it  afterward  de- 
scends to  the  level  of  the  several  conditions  of  actual  life,  in  which 
righteousness  becomes  spiritualized,  and  transfoi'med  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  love.  The  latter  result  would,  of  course,  be  beyond  its 
powers  of  attainment,  did  not  Christianity  itself  afford  it  a  clearly 
defined  embodiment  of  the  idea;  for  "it  is  able,"  in  its  character 
as  philosophical  ethics,  "to  do  no  more  than  set  up  pattern  speci- 
mens of  the  moral  life  in  general  outline,  while  Christian  ethics  sets 
forth  in  detailed  examples  and  precepts  the  problems  which  have 
actually  been  solved  in  the  pages  of  Revelation."'    Christian  ethics, 

'  De  Wette,  §9:  "Christian  ethics  is  required  to  l)o  huiiKUi.  to  adapt  itself  to 
human  capabilities  and  needs,  since  it  could  not,  on  the  contrary  principle,  bring  an 
effective  influence  to  bear  on  man."  Bruch,  p.  19  :  "  The  more  thoroughly  the  ethics 
of  Christianity  is  apprehended,  and  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  animated  is  understood 
in  its  purity,  the  more  will  the  conviction  grow  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  truest 
reflection  of  the  legislation  which  is  woven  into  the  nature  of  the  hunuin  mind,  and 
which,  asserting  itself  in  living  power  in  the  mind,  is  designed  to  lead  man  toward  the 
goal  of  his  destination."  Pelt,  Encyklopaedie,  p.  5'2(»:  "True  reason  is  always  one, 
and  finds  its  highest  and  purest  mode  of  expression  in  Christianity,  the  lusk  remains 
the  same." 

''  De  Wette,  g  4  ;  or,  in  other  words,  Telt,  Eiicykl.,  !>.  520:  "The  process  of  the 
unification  of  nature  and  rea.son  is  only  indicated  in  the  i)iiilosoi)hical  realm,  while  it 
is  accomi)lisli<il  in  llic  CliriHtian."  I!u(  comp.  Horner,  ii/ii.  siiprn,  p.  190:  "The  sep- 
aration of  the  two  liranchis  of  pliilosoiiliical  aii.l  theological  ethics,  which  must  con- 
tiinie  at  least  as  long  as  philosoj)hical  ethics  may  dcsiic,  causes  conflict.  This,  how- 
ever, is  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  end  that  reason,  outside  the  i)ale  of  Christianity, 
mav  recognise  with  increa.sing  clearness  that  its  tnitli  and  puiity  are  attaiiial.le  only 
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tlierefore,   passes  beyond   tlie   {(hilosopliical.      To   tlie   former  l)e- 

loiM'  the  recomiition  of  niDnil  conditions  ;in<l  an  abun-   ^,^_,   , 

»  '^  .  ,  C  hristian  ethics 

(lanee  of  moral  forces  wliicli  are  in  tliorough  harmony  transcend  phii- 
Avitli  human  nature,  though  imparlcil  to  it  rather  than  '^^^  ^'^^ ' 
()rii,'inating  in  it.  It  may  be  said,  accordingly,  that  to  this  extent 
philosophical  ethics  has  to  do  simply  with  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
while  Christian  ethics  is  engaged  upon  the  positive  and  Divine 
(pialities  which  have  been  introduced  into  that  nature,  with  grace 
and  its  salutary  effects.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  a  correct 
itlea  be  obtained  of  this  positive  element,  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
natural  man.     It  is  the  task  of  dogmatics  to  secure  this  idea. 


SECTION'  XVIII. 
Christ's  work  the  basis  of  ethics. 

The  positive  element  of  Christian  ethics  does  not  consist  in  any 
authoritative  letter  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Tes-  _ 

The  positive  ele- 

tament,  but  in  a  course  of  life  which  was  introduced  ment  of  christ- 
into   human   conditions,  and  typically   actualized,  by 
Christ,  and  which,  through  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  community  of  believers,  and  to  approve  itself  as  a 
moral  force  upon  the  outside  world. 

It  was  long  customary  to  so  conceive  the  jiositive  feature  of 
Christian  ethics,  and  the  characteristics  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  philosophical  ethics,  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  lat- 
ter acknowledges  the  authority  of  reason  only,  the  former  that  of 
the  Bible,  Two  entirely  different  authorities  were  thus  opposed  to 
each  other  in  a  form  altogether  outward,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
Bible  contains  a  collection  of  Divine  commands,  which  w^ere  even 
characterized  as  "arbitrary,"  as  contrasting  with  the  autonomous 
requirements  of  reason,'  The  idea  bears  only  against  a  false  and 
merely  formal  supernaturalism,  Avhich  assumes  that  the  Bible  is 
simply  a  code  of  faith  and  morals,  and  grounds  the  positively  re- 
vealed ethics  in  the  good  pleasure  of  God.    The  Old  Testament  may 

tlirough  the  religion  of  the  incarnated  ?.6yo(,  but  also  on  account  of  the  non-Christian 
elements  in  Christian  theology  itself,  which  afford  a  partial  endorsement  of  the  ethics 
of  the  general  human  reason  as  against  theological  ethics,  until  the  ethical  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  Church,  which  coincides  with  the  ideal  process  by  which  the  first 
and  the  second  nature  interpenetrate  each  other,  is  complete."  Comp.  also  Gelzer's 
Monatsbl.,  uhi  supra. 

'  Ernesti,  Vindiciae  arbitrii  divini  in  religione  constituenda  (Opusc.  theol.  i,  p.  171 
!!(]■).  Per  contra,  Toellner,  Disquisitio,  utrum  Deus  ex  mere  arbitris  potestatem  suam 
legislatoriain  exerceat,  etc.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1770;  de  Wette,  %ibl  supra,  p.  4.  Comp- 
Dorner,  ubi  supra,  p.  188,  against  this  false  positivism. 
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possibly  correspond  to  such  an  idea,  and  the  Decalogue,  although 

it  might  with  but  little  difficulty  be  traced  back  to  the  general 

foundations  of  morality,  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  long  compelled 

to  serve  as  a  framework  for  Christian  ethics. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  they  who  have  correctly  regarded  the 

teaching  of  Jesus  as  the  regulative  feature,  have  too  constantly 

considered  it  as  merely  statutory,  without  sufficiently  remembering 

Jesus  not  a  that  the  profound  significance  of  that  teaching  can  only 

mere  moral  y^    comprehended  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  Jesus 

and    statutory  r 

teacher.  and  with  the  entire  work  of  salvation.     Jesus  dul  not 

aim  to  enunciate  disconnected  moral  maxims,  like  Epictetus,  nor  is 
his  example,  to  which  appeal  is  made,  mere  superadded  example  ; 
and  it  cannot,  in  many  circumstances,  be  example  even  for  us.'  For 
a  Christian  disposition  does  not  consist  in  the  imitation  of  his  ex- 
ample in  special  matters,  but  in  the  imitating  or  appropriating  of 
his  spirit  (Phil,  ii,  5).  As  dogmatics  l)uilds  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  apologetics,  whose  Avork  is  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a 
religion,  and  indeed  the  absolute  religion,  so  is  ethics  required  to 
begin  with  taking  its  stand  upon  the  apologetical  result  that  Christ 
is  the  sinless  One,  the  actualized  moral  ideal  for  humanity,  and 
that,  therefore,  Christianity  is  not  simply  a  general  sort  of  moral 

phenomenon,  but  the  universal  moral  power  which  rules 
Christianity  the    ^  ,  ,     ,    -     ,.  i  i  •   .  tt  •.  •*• 

uuiversai  moral   over  the  whole  of  modern  history.     Hence  its  positive 

1 '"•-'•  feature  is  not  a  letter,  but  an  act — the  revelation  of 

God  through  Christ  incarnated  in  human  nature.  Its  question, 
therefore,  will  not  be  merely,  "What  is  written?"  but  rather, 
"What  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ?"  Likewise,  as 
dogmatics  already  entertains  ideas  which  are  not  expressly  con- 
tained in  the  Bible— for  example,  the  Trinity— so  is  Christian  ethics, 
in  the  course  of  its  development,  imi)eratively  recpiired  to  i)ass  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  Bil)le,  and  is,  therefore,  required  to  engage 
in  the  exact  definition  of  moral  ideas.  The  most  blessed  fruits  of 
Christianity  are  fruits  of  which  but  the  germ  exists  in  the  Bible— 
for  example,  the  idea  of  a  Christian  State,  of  Christian  marriage 
and  all  that  it  involves,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  respect  for 

1  The  situation  that  one  comes  to  occupy  when  lie  .ieniands  for  every  particular  act 
ii  warrant  from  the  moral  deportment  of  Christ,  may  l)e  learned  from  tiie  example  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  deduced  the  duty  of  writiuL'  l'<)«>l<s  fr-.m  .lolm  viii,  (i.  Vide 
T'llmami,  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  ii,  p.  ItU.  Sdilcicrmachcr's  words  re- 
latint:  to  the  individual  heariu'TS  of  Christian  ethics  (Die  christliche  Sifte,  p.  IS  syy.) 
arc  very  sifrnificant  in  this  connexion.  The  settinp  up  of  a  pattern  in  tiw  tichl  of 
morals  is  always  a  (luestionahle  procedure.  An  iileal,  such  as  that  to  wliicii  we  so-k 
to  attain,  is  more  than  a  jiiitteni  which  we  strive  to  copy. 
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indiviiliial  life,  and  of  religious  serviees  on  the  Christian  Sahbath. 
These  have  been  freely  developed  in  the  course  of  human  life,  with- 
out any  direct  connnand  or  statute  in  the  Scriptures  imposing  the 
(lutv.  Ilcnoe,  as  d(»ginatifs  j)resupposes  the  history  of  doctrines,  so 
docs  Christian  ethics  have  regard  to  the  entire  developincnt  of  the 
Christian  life,  in  which  connexion  such  malformations  as  Montanisni, 
Pantheism,  Cnosticism,  Asceticism,  Jesuitism,  (Quietism,  also  come 
under  notice,  as  marks  of  warning,  similar  to  the  study  of  heresies 
in  dogmatics. 

SECTION  XIX. 

DIVISION'    OF    ETHICS. 

Christian,  like  philosophical,  ethics  falls  into  general  principles 
and  particular  or  applied  ethics.  The  former  is  concerned  with  the 
settling  of  the  moral  principle,  or,  better,  of  the  objects  (.jj^istian  eth- 
and  motives  of  moral  action,  and  hence,  with  the  inves-  ics  general  and 
tigation  of  man's  moral  nature  and. capacities,  the  cor-  ''P'^"'^  • 
rect  bounding  of  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  of  sin  and  imputation, 
and  of  grace  and  freedom.  It  also  has  to  do  with  the  work  of  set- 
ting forth  the  goal  of  all  moral  effort,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
highest  good,  all  of  which  leads  back  again  into  the  profoundest 
depths  of  the  doctrines  of  the  faith.  Special  ethics,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  to  do  with  the  particular  manifestations  and  expressions 
of  the  moral  life  in  given  cii'cumstances,  and  is  subdivided  into  the 
particular  doctrines  of  virtue  and  of  duty. 

The  division  into  general  and  special  ethics  is,  of  course,  only 
relative.  Rothe's  observation,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  it  is 
"merely  external  and  formal,  in  a  thoroughly  abstract  way,"'  is 
correct  if  the  division  be  taken  as  an  absolute  one,  and  if  it  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  abstract  and  lifeless  manner.  But  an  examination 
of  Rothe's  work  itself  will  show  at  once  that  the  first  two  volumes 
contain  general  ethics,  together  with  matter  that  is  usually  includ- 
ed under  dogmatics,  and  that  the  third  is  devoted  to  special  morals, 
although  the  author,  at  this  point,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine 
of  duties,  again  distinguishes  between  the  general  and  the  par- 
ticular. He  justly  declares,  that,  with  reference  to  general  ethics, 
the  discussion  relating  to  a  "supreme  moral  principle"  views  of  Rothe 
is  confusing  and  without  result.  lie  demands,  instead,  Hariess,  and 
a  threefold  object,  which  he  disposes  into  the  doctrines  ° 
of  good,  of  virtue,  and  of  duties.  Other  writers  have  preferred  a 
different  division.     Hariess  sets  forth  the  following  three  parts: 

1  Theol.  Ethik,  i,  i>.  199. 
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the  good,  the  })Ossession,  and  tlie  ])rc'servatioii,  of  salvation.  The 
last  named  of  these  has  to  do  with  "the  concrete  manifestation  of 
Christian  virtue  in  the  fundamental  relations  of  hiauan  life,"  and 
hence  coincides,  in  this  regard,  with  special  ethics.  Pelt  likewise 
divides  ethics  into  three  jjarts:'  (1)  The  actualizing  of  the  hifjhest 
good  upon  eartli  in  the  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  {•!)  Of  the  will 
of  the  individual,  to  be  developed  in  conformity  M'ith  the  doctrine 
of  duties;  and  (;5)  The  realizing  of  the  highest  good  in  the  habitual 
character  of  individual  Christians,  or  the  doctrine  of  virtue.  Rosen- 
kranz,  following  the  antithetical  method  of  the  Hegelian  school,  di- 
vides the  whole  of  ethics  into  the  two  diverging  ideas  of  good  and 
evil,  and  of  human  freedom.'^  By  this  method  the  first  and  second 
form  the  general,  and  the  third  the  special,  part.^ 

Schleiermacher's  division  is  in  harmony  with  his  fundamental 
views  of  Christianity."  The  end  of  Christianity  is  held  to  be  bless- 
schieierauich-  edness  in  God,  which,  however,  has  been"  disturbed  by 
er's  metiiod.  ^]^g  consciousness  of  sin.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  a  feel- 
ing of  disinclination,  out  of  which  comes  an  impulse  to  act  in  the 
direction  of  restoring  the  idea,  now  violated,  of  the  relation  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  potencies  of  life,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
restoring  human  nature  to  its  normal  condition.  This  is  restorative 
action.  Over  against  such  disinclination,  moreover,  is  an  inclination, 
or  voluntary  desire,  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  higher  require- 
ment, and  this  gives  rise  to  exi»ansive  or  extensive  action.  But, 
in  addition,  there  are  elements  of  satisfaction,  intermediate  between 
the  inclination  and  the  disinclination,  which  do  not,  indeed,  corre- 
spond to  absolute  blessedness,  but  yet  are  a  relative  blessedness; 
and  these  originate  action,  designed,  not  to  introduce  changes,  l»ut, 
while  remaining  without  any  projjcr  efficiency,  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  individual's  inward  state.  This  is  descrijitive  action, 
whose  only  object  is  to  recommend  the  personal  experience  of  the 
individual  to  the  favour  of  others.  Its  general  expression  compre- 
hends everything  which  we  are  accustomed  to  include  under  the 
name  of  Christian  worshij*. 

"Whatever  may  Ijc  the  method,  however,  by  which  it  is  intended 
to  formally  connect  theological  ethics  with  dogmatics,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  combine  or  isolate  philosoi)hi(aI  ((hies 
from  dotrinatics,  and  whatever  may  be  the  mode  by  wliich  we  seek 
to  distribute  the  in-o])er  tasks  of  ])hil()so]thical  ethics  over  different 
departments,  and  to  trace  the  various  radii   IVoni  the  centre  to  the 

'  Km'vklopiicdic,  J).  r.lO.  ■•'  n>i<i..  |).  r>7. 

*  Otlicr  iiK'tlKKis  of  (lividiiij:  iire  given  in  IVlt,  p.  523. 

*  Christliclic  Sitte,  p.  44  s(/i/. 
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lircumference  of  lift',  evervtliiiii(  will  (k'])eii(l  ujxiii  tlif  discovery 
of  the  centi'e  itself,  in  order  to  trace,  in  the  sj>irit  of  the  (iospel, 
"the  main  outlines  toward  a  thoron<^h  regeneration  of  the  moral 
life  in  both  State  and  Church."  ' 

Asceticism  and  pedagogics  are  sometimes  regarded  as  special 
>ubdivisions  of  etliics,  the  former  as  teaching  man  how  Asceticism  and 
to  train  himself  for  mni-aiity,  the  latter  as  showing  liow  pedagogics, 
he  may  train  others.  But  since  every  exercise  of  moral  power  re- 
acts upon  the  moral  disposition,  while  the  good  cannot  be  secured 
without  conflict,  it  follows  that  asceticism  is  already  conditioned  in 
morality.  Many  forms  of  exercise  occur  in  the  practice  of  godli- 
ness {yvuvaaia,  1  Tim.  iv,  7,  8),  being  at  times  largely  negative,  and 
aiming  to  avert  the  evil  by  reacting  against  the  power  of  sensual 
allurements,  as  we  see  in  the  mediaeval  asceticism,  fasting,  mortifi- 
cations, voluntary  abstinence,  and  in  other  abnormal  forms.  Then, 
again,  they  are  largely  positive,  stimulating  the  good  by  meditat- 
ing upon  the  supreme  good  itself,  and  by  absorbing  the  emotions 
in  the  divine  ideals.  All  of  this,  however,  finds  a  place  in  moral- 
ity itself.  According  to  Schleiermacher's  division,  the  former  would 
belong  to  the  class  of  restorative  actions,  and  the  latter  to  that  of 
ilescriptive  actions. 

The  moral  j)rinciples  involved  in  education  must  likewise  be  dis- 
cussed in  ethics,  and  more  especially  under  the  head  of  expansive 
actions.-  The  art  of  training,  however,  the  technics  of  education, 
forms  a  distinct  science,  Avhich  is  properly  termed  pedagogics,  but 
which  is  not  a  theological,  but  a  philosophical,  science,  in  so  far  as 
it  deals  with  man  as  a  whole.  It  belongs  to  practical  theology  in 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  a  training  for  ecclesiastical  life. 

Casuistry,  too,  has  been  treated  as  a  distinct  branch.  It  has  to 
do  Avith  cases  in  which  duties  come  into  conflict  with 
each  other  (de  casibiis  conscientiae).  Kant  designated  ^^^^  ^' 
it  as  the  "dialectics  of  conscience."  It  is,  however,  merely  the 
outgrowth  from  a  scholastic  and  Jesuitical  morality,  and,  as  such, 
is  to  be  banished  from  a  sound  system  of  ethics,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  present  actual  cases  of  conflict  to  view,  and  merely  resolves 
apparent  cases  by  a  higher  law. 

'  Gelzer,  Protest.  Monatsbl.  fur  innere  Zeitgeschichte,  1854,  Preface  to  vol.  iv. 
The  author  includes  among  the  most  indispensable  prerequisites  for  such  a  work,  a 
profound  understanding  of  modern  history  from  the  Reformation  to  our  times,  and 
incessant  energetic  investigation  of  original  sources,  and  inquiry  into  the  original 
meaning  of  Christianity,  and  also  into  the  laws  of  its  transformations  in  the  field  of 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

-  See  Schleiermacher,  ii.bi  supra,  p.  b'.i ;  Rothe,  iii,  p.  679  sqq. 
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SECTION  XX. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    ETHICS. 

E.  Feuerlein,  Die  Sittenlehre  des  Christenthiims  in  ihren  peschichtliohen  Hauptformen,  Tiih., 
1855;  A.  Neander,  Vdiifssuntrcn  uber  die  Gcschicliti'  dcr  christliclHiii  Etliik,  putt,  liy  Krdiiiann, 
Berl.,  1804;  C.  S.  Wake,  Kvolution  of  Morality;  beiiip  a  History  of  tlie  Developiiieiit  of  Moral 
Culture,  ~  vols.,  Loud.,  1878;  A.  Thoma,  Gesehiehte  des  christlichen  Sittenlelire  in  der  Zeit  des 
N.  Test.,  Haarlem  (Lpz.),  1879 ;  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  2  vols.,  N.  Y.,  1873,  treats  the  History 
in  vol.  I. 

The  Bible  presents  to  our  notice  neither  a  system  of  luorality  nor 
one  of  doctrines;  but  it  has  a  wealth  of  moral  precepts,  all  of  which 
are  animated  by,  and  borne  upon,  the  s])irit  of  the  theocracy,  and 
which  are  interwoven  wdth  the  history  of  God's  kingdom,  like  pearls 
in  a  diadem.  Nor  did  the  apostolic  fathers  refrain  from  moral  ad- 
Ethicai  latiours  Hionitions.  In  the  progress  of  the  conflict  with  the 
of  the  Fathers,  heathen,  or  antique,  conception  of  the  world,  the  more 
rigid  view  of  Montanism  soon  came  to  occupy  a  place  beside  the 
milder  tendency.  In  another  direction,  mistaken  views  of  Christian 
liberty,  on  the  part  of  the  Gnostics,  led  into  the  dangerous  errors 
of  the  Car])ocratians,  and  the  later  ])antheistic  sects  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  thus  became  the  task  of  Christian  theology  to  more  e.x- 
actly  determine  and  regulate  Christian  morality.  Certain  prelimi- 
nary labours  had  already  been  performed  by  the  apostolic  fathers 
and  the  apologists.  We  see  this  especially  in  Clement  of  Rome 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Clement  of  Alexandria  followed, 
giving  many  moral  precepts,  caiTied  down  to  particulars  in  the 
pedagogics,  and  treating  in  his  Miscellaneous  works  the  moral  law 
and  virtue  as  the  chief  good. 

A  considerable  number  of  treatises  of  a  moral  nature  are  found 
in  the  works  of  Tertullian,  which  must  be  divided  into  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  written  before  or  after  his  conversion  to 
Montanism,  e.  g..  On  Theatricals,  Idolatry,  The  Soldier's  Crown, 
The  Pallium,  Patience,  Veiled  Virgins,  Exhortation  to  Chastity, 
Monogamy,  Modesty,  and  other  works.  In  a  similar  spirit  Cyprian 
wrote  an  E.xhortation  on  Martyrdom,  on  Good,  on  Patience,  an<l  on 
Works  and  Alms.  The  preachers  :Macarius,  Basil  the  Great,  tJie 
two  Gregories,  Chrysostom,  Ephraim  Syrus,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
made  extended  use  of  moral  references,  and  many  of  their  sermons 
are  purely  moral.  Ambrose,  too,  in  his  works  on  Virgins,  and  on 
the  Duties  of  Ministers  of  the  Church,  and  Augustine,  in  his  works 
on  the  Morals  of  the  Catholic  Church  an.l  on  Continence,  furnished 
Ethkal  works  of  T"'»'«il  il"'^  ascetic  treatises.  Jerome  rendered  pr<  (fit- 
early  writers,  able  service,  es])ecially  to  nnmastic  asceticism,  in  his 
j.olemical  ccmfiict  with  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  and  his  Morals  of 
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Gregory  the  (treat  (ilied  004),  in  his  work  on  Jtil»,  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  their  contents  hy  tlu-ir  title.  In  this  depart nient,  as  in  (h»g- 
matics,  tlie  work  of  eonipihition  preceded  tliat  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement, as  we  see  in  several  of  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus. 

The  (h)gmatical  works  of  scholasticism  include  ethics  also,  it  he- 
ino-  lar<'-elv  controlled  by  the  "four  cardinal  and  three  theological 
virtues"  of  Aristotle.  Casuistry,  also,  was  developed  under  its  in- 
fluence, Raymond  de  Pennaforte  (died  1275)  obtaining  special  celeb- 
lity  by  his  Summary  on  Penitence.  The  Victorines  and  the  later 
Mystics  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  foundations  of  the  religi- 
ously moral  life,  but  committed  the  error  of  not  basing  asceticism 
upon  the  spirit  of  Christian  liberty.  This  applies  also  to  the  valu- 
able Imitr^tion  of  Christ  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  Ethical  reactioa 
continually  increasing  corruption  in  the  Church  after  in  tue  Church. 
the  removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Avignon,  and  the  separation  of 
the  churches,  produced  a  mighty  reaction. 

The  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  such  as  Wycliffe,  ITuss,  and 
others,  pi  tinted  out,  among  other  things,  moral  infirmities,  and  the 
reawakened  interest  in  classical  studies,  likewise,  intro-  Humanism  and 
duced  a  new  feature  into  ethical  teaching.  Morality  «iwcs. 
was  exalted  into  a  guide  to  the  wisdom  of  Christianity  for  the 
practical  government  of  life  by  Petrarch  (died  1374),  Marsilius 
Ficinus  (died  1499),  Louis  Vives  (died  1540),  Erasmus  (died  1563; 
^[anual  of  the  Christian  Soldier)  and  others.  Savonarola  (died 
1498)  wrote  his  Simplicity  of  Christian  Life  in  a  spirit  of  larger 
sympathy  with  Christian  faith.  While  the  Reformation  must 
be  regarded  as  a  moral  renovation,  not  as  a  reform  of  abstract 
<b)ctrine,  it  was  yet,  first  of  all,  necessary  that  the  new  principle 
should  be  apprehended  in  the  way  of  conquering  the  faith  of  men. 
The  reformers,  therefore,  appear  as  moral  heroes  and  The  reformers 
inaugurators  of  a  new  period,  but  not  as  moralists  in  ^"^  ethics. 
the  strict  sense.  Zwingli,  however,  presents  with  special  force  in 
his  sermons  the  morals  of  practical  life.  He  performs  that  same 
office,  also,  in  his  writings.  The  Shepherd,  Freedom  of  Foods,  and 
other  works.  Luther,  in  his  Letters,  Meditations,  Sermons,  Appeal 
to  the  German  Nobility,  and  similar  writings,  gives  living  witness 
of  the  moral  spirit  by  which  he  was  animated.  Melanchthon,  in  his 
Elements,  however,  accorded  a  scientific  ti-eatment  to  ethics,  though 
from  an  ancient  standpoint.  Calvin,  who,  as  a  reformer,  was 
a  Christian,  Cato-like  censor,  included  ethics  in  the  doctrine  of  re- 
generation, as  expounded  in  his  Institutes,  under  the  Life  of  the 
Christian  Man,  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  and  other  chapters.'     In 

'  Institutes,  ii,  8 ;  comp.  lib.  iii,  c.  6-8. 
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the  Reformed  Church  generally  it  was  common,  in  view  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Old  Testament,  to  attach  great  promi- 
nence to  the  legal  element,  and  to  combine  it  into  a  system,  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  the  Decalogue. 

The  lirst  to  treat  Christian  ethics  as  a  separate  theological  depart- 
First  separate  "^^"^  belonged  to  this  Church— namely,  Lambert  Da- 
treatmeut  of  naeus  (Danacn,  died  1536),  in  his  Christian  Ethics 
ethic!,.  (Geneva,   1577,   1  GO  1-40).     The  school  of  Saumur  pro- 

duced in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Christian  Morals  (1652-69, 
6  vols.),  by  Moses  Amyraud  (died  1664),  in  which  the  attempt  was 
made  to  harmonize  natural  with  revealed  ethics,  A  new  interest 
was  imparted  to  the  study  of  ethics  by  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
particularly  within  the  Reformed  Cliurch;'  and  Arminianism  gave 
special  prominence  to  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity  as  constitut- 
ing an  essential  feature. 

After  Calixtus  ^  had,  in  the  Luthei-an  Church,  separated  ethics 
Protestant  eth-  from  dogmatics,  which  he  does  in  his  Epitome  of  Moral 
icai  writers.  Theology  (1634-62),  other  aftiliated  works  were  pub- 
lished, such  as  those  of  Conr.  Diirr,  of  Altorf  (died  1677;  Com- 
pendium of  Moral  Theology,  1698);  G.  Th.  Meier,  of  Ilelmstedt 
(died  1693);  J.  Ch.  Schomer,  of  Rostock  (died  1693;  Moral  The- 
ology Consistent  with  Itself,  1707),  and  similar  works.  The  two 
movements  of  Pietism  and  Methodism  reacted  upon  the  ethical  life 
with  stimulating  and  purifying  effect.  The  close  of  the  old  and 
the  transition  into  the  new  })eriod  was  marked,  both  in  dogmatics 
and  ethics,  by  Baddaeus  in  his  Institutes  of  Moral  Theology  (1711, 
1724),  and  J.  L.  Mosheim  in  his  Ethics  of  the  Holy  Scrii)tures 
(Helmst.  and  Leips.,  1735-53,  9  vols.).  These  were  succeeded  by 
Rambach  (1738,  4to),  S.  J.  Baumgarten  (llalle,  1764),  Crusius 
(Leips.,  1772,  1773,  2  vols.),  G.  Less  (1777,  4th  ed.,  1787),  Ende- 
mann  (1780,  2  vols.),  Doderlein  (Jena,  1789;  3d  ed.,  1794),  Mich- 
aelis  (Gott.,  1792,  2  vols.),  Morus  (1 794-99,  3  vols.,  i)ublished  by 
Voight),  and  others. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  the  Jesuits  cs})ecially  devoted 
Rf^man  catho-  tlicmselves  to  ethics,  dragging  it  further  and  further 
lie  ethics.  into  the  labyrinths  of  casuistry,  and  shaking  it  to  ita 

lowest  foundations  by  their  miserable  theory  of  probabilism.  Tlio 
most  notorious  are  Gabriel  Vasquez  (died  1604),  Thomas  Sanchez 
(died  1610),  Francis  Suarez  (died  1617),  Paul  Laymanii  (<lied  1635), 

'  ("nili)..   TcU,  ]).  4  79. 

"  The  Lutheran  Cliurch  had  not  been  without  ethical  writers  even  prior  to  Calixtus ; 
the  latter  merely  f;«ve  to  ethics  a  more  systematic  form,  and  l)rou;:ht  it  into  connexion 
with  the  liDily  of  Cliurch  tcacliiuf^.      Comp.  llcnke,  ii/ii  mijn-n,  ]>.  r>14. 
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Vine.  Filliucius  (died  1622),  Escobar  (died  1669),  and  Busenbaum 
(dii'il  1GG9),  in  his  Marrow  of  Cases  of  Conscience.  Tliis  work, 
wliicli  Hrst  appeared  in  1045,  has  passed  tlirougli  52  editions.  It 
lias  been  rewritten  and  enlarged  l)y  Lacroix  (Cologne,  1757)  and 
others.  Jesuitism  was  confronted  })y  the  stricter  and  more  Augus- 
tinian  spirit  of  Jansenism  and  the  school  of  Port  Royal,  to  which 
Ant.  Arnauld,  Pierre  Nicole  (Essay  on  Morals,  Par.,  1671-1714, 
6  vols.),  and  Pasquier  Quesnel  (Abridgment  of  the  Morals  of 
the  Gosi)el,  Par.,  169:^)  belonged.  They  combined  with  a  thor- 
oughly sincere  moral  disposition  a  strict  asceticism,  amcjunting 
almost  to  enthusiasm,  and  not  unfrequently  an  obscure  mysticism.' 
Quietism  was  a  distinct  outgrowth  from  this  tendency. 

A  new  period  for  ethics  began  with  Kant  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
Categorical  Imperative,  by  which  ethics  was  liappily  Kant's  treat- 
<lelivered  from  the  fetters  of  an  erroneous  theory  of  ment  of  etwcs. 
Idessedness,  or  Eudaimonism,  but  was  at  the  same  time  robbed  of 
its  profound  religious  motives,  and  transformed  into  a  species  of 
moral  arithmetic.  Even  Christian  ethical  writers,  such  as  Amnion, 
followed  this  system  for  a  time,  while  others,  as  Reinhard,  pro- 
ceeded by  the  eclectic  and  empirical  route.  Men  of  strong  supra- 
naturalistic  faith,  like  Schwarz  and  Flatt,  contented  themselves 
Avith  adhering  only  to  what  is  scriptural,  without  starting  out  with 
any  definite  scientific  principle,  De  Wette  has  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  such  a  principle.*  As  Schleiermacher  created  an 
epoch  in  philosophical  ethics  by  his  Critique  of  Morals,  so  his  treat- 
ment of  Christian  ethics  is  thoroughly  peculiar,  and  everywhere 
based  on  the  specifically  Christian  element.  From  this  time  a 
striving  to  attain  to  a  more  thoroughly  scientific  character  is  appar- 
ent in  most  of  the  Protestant  works  belonging  to  the  department 
of  ethics,  however  strongly  their  authors  may  be  controlled  by  dis- 
similar fundamental  views. 

Richard  Rothe  has,  according  to  Bunsen's  judgment,  penetrated 
more  deeply  than  his  predecessors  "  into  the  innermost  marrow  of 
ethical  speculation,  and  has  demonstrated  that  Chi-istianity  is  the 
realization  of  the  highest  thoughts  of  God."  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  Liguori  (died  1787)  and  Bened.  Stattler,  (Ethics,  1782) 
endeavoured  to  restore  probabilism.  Others  adopted  the  older 
scholastic  method,  for  example,  Liebermann  in  his  Institutes  (May- 
ence,  1840,  5  vols.).  Among  the  Roman  Catholic  moralists  who 
have  shown  themselves  accessible  to  the  scientific  impulses  of  the 
century,  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent,  we  may  mention  Schwarz- 

*  On  this  point  compare  especially  Reucblin's  Gc?ch.  von  Port  Royal. 
-  In  Berlin  wissenscL.  Zeitschrift,  1819,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
30 
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huber  (1785),  Laiaber  (1784-88),  Wanker  (1794),  Mutschelle  (1802, 
1803),  Geisshuttner  (1803),  Schenkl  (1802,  1803),  Reykberger  (1794), 
Reigler  (2d  ed.,  1828),  and  Vogelsang  (Bonn,  1834-39,  2  vols.). 
The  latter  is  a  disciple  of  George  Hermes.  The  manuals  and  text- 
books of  J.  M.  Sailer  (Bishop  of  Katisl)on),  Ileinrich  Schreiber, 
and  Job.  Bapt.  von  Hirscher  are  especially  noteworthy  because  of 
their  practical  aim. 

LITERATURE   OF   CHRISTIAX   ETHICS. 

F.  V.  Reinhard,  System  der  christl.  Moral.    Wittenb.,  1788-1815.     5  vols. 
J.  W.  Schmid,  Theologiscbe  Moral.     Jena,  1793. 

Christliche  Moral,  wissenschaftlicli  bearbeltet.     Jena,  1797-1804.     3  vols. 

C  F.  Amiuon,  Die  ehristliche  Sittenlehre  nach  einem  wissenschaftl.  Grundrisse,  zu- 

nachst  f'iir  seine  Yorles-s.     Erl.,  1795. 

Xeue.s  Lehrb.  der  relig.  Moral  u.  der  christl.  insbesondere.     GiJtt.,  1800. 

Handbuch  der  chri.<tl.  Sittenlehre.     Lpz.,  1823-29. 

C.  F.  Staudlin,  Neues  Lehrb.  der  Moral  fiir  Theologen,  nebst  Anleit.  zur  Gesch.  der 

Moral  u.  der  Moral  Dogmen.     Gott.,  1815. 
f  J.  M.  Sailer,  Handb.  der  christl.  Moral,  zunachst  fiir  Seelsorger.     Miinch.,  1818. 

New  ed.     Sulzb.,  1834.     3  vols. 
*W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Chri.stl.  Sittenlehre.     Berl.,  1819-23.     3  vols. 

Lehrb.  der  christl.  Sittenlehre  und  der  Gesch.  derselben.     Berl.,  1833. 

F.  H.  Ch.  Schwarz,  Evang.  christl.  Ethik.     Lehr-  u.  Handb.  fiir  Theologen  und  andere 

gebildete  Christen.     Heidelb.,  1821. 
J.  F.  V.  Flatt,  Vorles.  u.  christl.  Moral.     Tiib.,  1823. 

*L.  F.  0.  Baiimgarten-Crusius,  Lehrb.  der  ciiristl.  Sittenlehre.     Lpz.,  1826. 
J.  F.  Bruch,  Lehrbuch  der  christl.  Sittenlehre.     Strassb.,  1829-32. 
L.  A.  Kiihler,  Chri.stliche  Sittenlehre.     1st  division.     KiJnigsb.,  1833. 
Wissenschaftlichcr    Abriss   der  christl.    Sittenlehre   nach    Johanneisch-apostoL 

Princi])ien.     Kiinigsb.,  1835  ff. 
■j- H.  Schreiber,  Lehrbuch  der  Moraltheologie.     Freib.,  1834.     2  vols. 
I  J.  B.  von  Hirscher,  Die  christl.  Moral,  als  Lehre  von  der  Verwirklichung  des  gott- 

lichen  Reichs  in  der  Menschheit.     Tiib.,  1835.     3  vols.     (Conip.  Tholuck's  lit.  An. 
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C.  Sartorius,  Die  Lehre  von  der  heil.  Liebe,  od.  Grundziige  der  evang.-kirch!.  Moral- 
theologie.    Stuttg.,  1840-56.     4  vols. 
H.  Merz,  Das  System  der  christl.  Sittenlehre,  nach  den  Grundsiitzcn  des  Protcstantis- 

mus  im  Gegens.  zum  Katholic.     Tiib.,  1841. 

•  G.  C.  A.  von  Harle-s.^  Chri.stl.  Ethik.     Stuttg.,  1842.     7th  ed.,  (iiitersl.,  1875.     Eiig. 

transl.  by  Morrison  and  Findlay.     Edinb.,  1868. 

•  F.  Schleierniacher,  Die  christl.  Sitte  nach  den  (Jrundsiitzen  der  evang.   Kirche  im 

Ziisanmiunhangc  dargestellt.     Berl.,  1842.     (Vol    12  of   Siinimtliche  Werke,  and 
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Ch.  Palmer,  Die  Moral  des  Christenthums.     Stuttg.,  1803. 
Ph.  Th.  Culmann,  Die  christliehe  Ethik.     Stuttg.,  1804—66.     2  parts.     An  extremely 
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A.  F.  C.  Vilmar,  Theologische  Moral.     Giitersl.,  1871. 

A.  V.  Oettingen,  Die  Moralstatistik  und  die  christliehe  Sittenlehre.     Erl.,  1868,  1869. 
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Ethical  Monographs. 
We  mention  merely  as  examples  of  this  kind  of  literature : 
On  Marriage:  Jiirg  and  Tzschirner  (1819),  f  Klee  (1835),  Oischinger  (1855). 

Divorce:  Harless  (1860),  Buschke,  Schroder. 

Falsehood:  Kierkegard  (1829),  Heinroth  (1833). 

Falsehood  when  the  result  of  Pressure:  Boehme  (1818). 

Oaths:  Goeschel  (1837),  Riegler  (1837,  1847). 

Suicide:  Zyro  (1837),  Blumrudcr  (1847). 

Life  in  the  Christian  Family:  H.  Thiersch  (6th  ed.,  1872). 

Asceticism  and  its  History :  Zockler  (see  under  Church  History),  etc. 
A  large  number  of  works  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  have  been  issued  in 

recent  times,  e.  </.,  Vjy  Streuber,  Oschwald,  Liebetrut,  Hengstenberg,  Kraussold, 

Beck,  and  others. 
The  relation  of  the  Christian  to  politics  has  also  become  a  question  of  considerable 

importance  in  Ethics  in  our  day.    To  this  place  we  must  also  assign  the  prize  essays 

of  the  Harzergesellschaf  t :   On  War,  by  Wickemann ;  and  on  Capital  Punishment, 

by  A.  Bizius. 
Valuable  service  in  the  department  of  Christian  Pedagogies  was  rendered  by  Schwarz 

(of  Heidelberg),  who  wrote  while  Rationalism   was  yet  prevalent.     Comp.  also 

J.  C.  A.  Heinroth,  Yon  den  Grundfehlern  dei-  Erziehung,  Lpz.,  1828;  Th.  Schwarz, 

Ueber  Religiose  Erziehung,  Hamb.,  1834  ;  K.  Raumer,  Die  Erziehung  der  Miidchen, 

Stuttg.,  1854.    Last  ed.,  1806. 
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f(»r  <l()t;iu;it'R-s  ami  c'tlii<-s,  whili'  |iursuiiij^  sujli  preparatory  stinlii'S, 
that  a  proper  and  nu'tliodical  study  of  the  foriner  science  will  only 
require  for  its  complete  treatment  such  elements  from  the  mental 
and  outward  experiences  of  life  as  have  developed  into  personal 
convictions.  It  is  by  no  means  possible  to  master  do<rmatics  by 
study  alone.  It  requires  to  become  a  possession  of  the  mind  as  the 
result  of  earnest  conflict.  The  same  is  true  of  ethics.  It  is  first  of 
all  necessary  that  Christianity  shall  liave  been  justified  as  a  divine 
fact  to  the  personal  consciousness,  and  consequently  that  a|»olo- 
getics  shall  have  subjectively  performed  its  work  in  the  mind  of  the 
dogmatic  theologian.  Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine 
and  practically  complete  the  objective  development  of  dogmatics 
into  a  science. 

The  study  of  encyclopaedia  is  designed  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
dogmatics.  The  theologian  is  invited  to  direct  his  attention,  with 
the  first  step  he  takes  into  the  science,  upon  that  i)oint  at  which  all 
theologv  culminates  in  a  scientific  aspect.  He  is  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  goal  while  examining  into  the  great  variety  of  matters  wliich 
intervene,  although  this  is  likely  to  occur  where  a  soulless  and 
micrological  exegesis  is  employed,  or  the  ordinary  road  of  trodden 
ecclesiastical  history  is  followed.  The  dogmatic  heights  cannot  be 
stormed,  but  must  be  gained.  The  intervals  that  lie  between  can- 
not be  overleaped.  The  fruit  must  ripen  under  the  vivifying  influ- 
ence, from  within,  of  the  religious  disposition  as  it  ascends  into 
greater  clearness,  and,  from  without,  of  the  streaming  light  of  sci- 
ence. In  its  nature  the  study  of  dogmatics  is  partly  historical  and 
]>artly  philosophical,  and  neither  side  should  be  culti-  Do™^atj„,,ottj 
vated  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  A  mere  dogmatic  historuai  and 
historian  who  is  thoroughly  "posted,"  as  students  say,  ^  losopnca. 
in  his  department,  but  who  has  not  been  inwardly  impressed  by 
his  subject,  and  brought  into  relations  of  sympathy  wnth  it,  resem- 
bles, according  to  Hegel,  a  counting-house  clerk,  who  keeps  an  ac- 
count of  the  wealth  which  belongs  to  other  people,  without  ever 
acquiring  property  of  his  own.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  mere 
speculator  who  has  failed  to  lay  an  historical  foundation  is  not  un- 
like the  mercantile  speculator,  or  swindler,  without  substantial  cap- 
ital, who  is,  consequently,  doomed  to  inevitable  bankruptcy.  It  is, 
therefore,  needful  that  the  historical  and  the  philosophical  elements 
be  combined  in  this  study,  and  upon  a  scriptural  basis.  But  if  the 
conversational  and  disputational  method,  in  addition  to  that  of 
direct  address,  is  in  keeping  anywhere,  it  is  here. 

Disputation,  however,  will  not  accomplish  every  thing.     The  in- 
ward health,  which  holds  together  the  marrow  of  the  religious  life, 
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and  to  Avliich  dogmatics  must  bear  testimony,  is  of  greater  value 
than  tlie  gymnastics  of  tlie  intellect.  Mere  science  is  inferior  to 
wisdom,  which,  to  use  the  expression  of  Gerson,  requires  a  cogni- 
tion of  the  aflPections.  The  practical  task  of  ethics  is,  at  least,  as 
important  within  the  dogmatico-ethical  department  as  the  scientific. 
Reiio-ious  ex-  H^'  *^''ly  who  has  experienced  the  sanctifying,  purity' 
periente iK><es-  juop  and  elevating  power  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  be- 
sarv  to  under-    .    "        ,       .  ,  .    .  .  i        /-n     •     • 

stand  dusriiiat-   mg,  who  IS  earnestly  striving  to  attain  to  that  Christian 

ics  and etiiKs.  (disposition  ill  which  the  Christian  virtues  find  a  reali- 
zation— he  only  will  be  able  to  speak  of  a  fruitful  and  blessed  ex- 
perience derived  from  the  study  of  dogmatics  and  ethics.  He  only 
who  internally  participates  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  Church  is 
entitled  to  an  o])iiiion  upon  these  matters.  Without  this,  however 
great  may  be  his  outward  learning  and  logical  ability,  he  can  only 
speak  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  blind  may 
speak  of  colour.' 

This  practical  way  is  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  himself  (John  vii, 
IV)  with  reference  to  apologetics.  The  reading  of  writings  for  and 
against  a  principle,  instructive  as  it  is  for  the  riper  judgment," 
serves,  as  a  general  thing,  to  confuse  rather  than  to  set  forth  the 
truth.  Only  he  who  has  learned  from  his  own  experience  to  know 
upon  what  point  the  weight  of  Christian  truth  is  really  directed, 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  exact  salient  point  of  apologetics, 

'  "So  long  as  moral  and  religious  regeneration  is  regarded  simply  as  a  formula,  to 
be  recited  from  the  catechism — and  multitudes  of  nominal  Christians  have  even  now 
no  other  conception  of  its  character — there  will  arise  no  loudly  expressed  opposition 
against  it.  Or,  if  it  should  arise,  it  will  an)ount  to  noise  only,  and  pass  away  in  the 
anti(|uated  scjuabbles  of  schools  of  theology.  Far  otherwise  will  be  the  case  when 
the  dead  formula  is  transformed  into  a  mighty  law  of  life,  and  an  effective  regenera- 
tion is  suggested  such  as  will  endeavour  to  permeate  the  State  with  moral  influence, 
and  lead  the  Church  back  to  its  eternal  origin,  that  it  may  renew  its  youth  ;  at  this  point 
the  ways  of  the  living  and  tlie  dead,  of  hirelings  and  the  ciiihiren  of  the  house,  will 
diveige.  At  this  point  of  scparati(m  stands  .the  present  time." — Hel/.w,  ithi  supra. 
"All  that  occurs  in  the  profounder  life  of  the  soul  is  intelligible  to  them  only  who 
have  passed  through  analogous  experiences;  and  in  the  same  way  the  deepest  experi- 
ence  of  the  human  soul,  its  union  witli  Christ  l)y  faith,  must  ever  remain  unintelligii)le 
to  those  who  have  not  partaken  of  it." — ^ess,  Uber  die  biblische  Vcrsohnungsluhre, 

•Ubcrlin,  for  instance,  prepared  himself  fur  his  eoullicl  with  the  freethinkers  by 
reading  the  works  of  Voltaire.  Comp.  Oberlin's  Lebeii,  by  Schubert,  j).  2'.K  In  like 
manner  the  theologians  of  our  day  cannot  l»e  excused  from  le.irning  to  know  the  liter- 
ature of  nihilism,  whose  highest  perfeetitm  of  form  has  been  attained  in  Strauss's 
(»ld  and  New  Faith,  and  which  has  entered  on  a  new  stage  of  development,  as  ideal- 
istic |)essimisni,  witii  Schopenhauer's  i)hilosophy.  Hut  to  l)egin  with  such  studies,  in 
the  expectation  of  thus  being  enabled  to  discover  the  truth,  is  like  jjlunging  into  a 
whirljior)!  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  swim. 
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and  will  b;'  able,  wlien  eiK'()uiit('rinfj  cvcii  unskilful  artijuincntation, 
to  separate'  the  kernel  from  the  shell.  So,  too,  tlie  true  seed  of  expe- 
tactics  for  tlie  polemic,  with  which  he  may  resist  the  ^euce. 
assaults  of  error,  can  only  be  acquired  through  the  experience 
gained  in  conflict  with  the  foe  within  his  own  being.  Besides,  it  is 
only  in  connexion  with  such  conflict  that  the  courageous  disposi- 
tion is  (level<>|»ed  wliich' forms  the  necessary  correlative  to  genuine 
Christian  endurance. 

It  is  evi(U'iit,  finally,  that  the  study  of  ethics  also  will  be  attended 
with  i)r()tit  only  when  personal  moral  growth  keeps  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
jiace  with  the  progress  of  the  study.  AVhere  conscience  needed  for 
is  lacking  the  mind  will,  despite  all  the  definitions  for-  ^"  ^  ® 
mulated  by  science,  never  learn  what  constitutes  the  power  of  con- 
science, and  in  the  absence  of  love  it  can  never  know  wherein  con- 
sists the  might  of  love.  It  is  indefatigable  labour  expended  on 
himself  that  opens  the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  vision  of  even 
the  scientific  inquirer.  Only  where  the  chief  good  is  recognised  as 
such,  as  the  result  of  ])ersonal  experience,  can  the  doctrine  of  what 
is  good  be  scientifically  developed  with  success — the  doctrine  of 
duties  only  where  obligation  is  personally  felt,  the  doctrine  of  vir- 
tues only  where  Christian  virtues  are  practically  cultivated.  In  the 
absence  of  moral  effort  any  amount  of  ethical  studies  will  fail  to 
become  more  than  dry  theory  or  lifeless,  abstract  doctrine.  A 
majority  of  the  errors  committed  even  in  the  field  of  scientific 
ethics — for  example,  in  casuistry — were  coincident  with  a  neglect 
of  practical  morality.  The  times  of  decadence  in  morality  have 
ever  reacted  unfavourably  upon  the  treatment  of  ethical  science. 
Similar  facts  may  be  shown  in  the  field  of  art.  But  incongruities 
between  theory  and  practice  are  nowhere  so  strikingly  apparent  as 
Avhen  they  exist  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  as  in  Pharisaism  or  hy- 
pocrisy. 
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CHAPTER   TV. 

PRACTICAL    THEOLOGY. 


SECTION  I. 
PROVINCE    OF  PKACTICAL   THEOLOGY. 

Practical  theology  embraces  the  theory  of  Church  activities  or 
functions,  whether  they  be  exercised  by  the  Church  as 

Definition      of  ,        .     t    .  -,       ,  \ 

practical  the-  a  whole  or  by  inaivKiual  members  and  rejjresentative 
oiogy-  persons  acting  for  the  Church.     Its  task  is  regulated  by 

the  nature  of  religion  in  general,  and  by  that  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  determinate  historical  individuality.  It,  therefore, 
builds  upon  all  such  studies  as  give  to  religion  and  Christianity  a 
scientific  character  and  an  outward  form.  Its  immediate  sphere  of 
action,  however,  is  that  of  art— that  is,  of  action  emanating  from 
known  laws. 

In  designating  practical  theology  as  a  theory,  we  evidently  depart 
from  the  usage  by  which  the  preceding  departments  are  character- 
ized as  theoretical  in  contrast  with  the  practical.'  J5ut  usage  may 
also  prove  our  justification.  It  does  not,  at  any  rate,  hold  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  so  far  as  to  have  us  think,  in  connexion 
with  it,  simply  of  theorizing  {■deo)p£lv)—t\n}  properly  contemplative 
as  distinguished  from  the  practical.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
theory  is  spoken  of  a  reference  to  practical  ends  is  always  under- 
stood, so  that  it  denotes  a  guide  to  practice.''     Tliis  usage,  less 

■  Marlioineke  likewise  observes  that  "the  theology  which  is  not  practical  is  theoret- 
ical. The  latter  is  kiiowlcilge  for  its  own  sake,  the  former  for  the  sake  of  practice." 
— Prakt.  Thcologic,  §  6.  But  knowledge  having  reference  to  subscciuoiit  action  is  the 
very  thing  that  is  denominated  theory  ! 

"  The  definition  by  Pelt,  by  which  practical  theology  is  made  "  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge respecting  the  self-development  of  the  Church,"  is  likewise  inadeipiate.  The 
kn<»wledge  is  not  alone  s\if!icient  in  this  case,  hut  needs  to  be  transformed  into  ai-tion, 
as  Pelt  himself  remarks,  in  the  progress  of  his  statement  (p.  MM),  when  he  says  that 
practical  theology  aims  to  show  how  "  the  further  development  of  the  Church  may 
be  assured  by  the  action  of  the  Church  in  the  present  moment."  It  is  true  of  every 
science,  and,  therefore,  of  this,  that  a  theory  of  this  nature  nnist  not  be  a  rhapsodical 
something,   but    is   re(|iiiicd   to   become   an   organic  whole,   '■bearing   the  ide»     .jion 
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scientific  tlian  custoinarv,  it  is  true,  woiii.l,  accnrdingly,  convert 
iiractical  theology  most  cmjiliat ically  into  a  theoretical  science.  It 
transmutes  into  action  what  the  intjuiring  mind  has  brought  Ijefore 
us  from  the  fields  of  the  i)hilosoj)liy  of  religion,  exegesis,  Church 
history,  dogmatics,  and  ethics,  and  transforms  the  eTnor/Jni]  into 
Tt:Yvr].  It  is  not  the  application  of  an  art,  but  the  theory  which 
qualifies  for  the  pi-actice  of  an  art.  It  thus  possesses  a  g^^^^i^^^  (,,j^,.. 
claim  to  scientific  character.  For,  Avhile  all  theology  acter  of  praru- 
aims,  in  its  character  as  a  positive  science,  to  affect  the  ^^  n«'^<w- 
life  of  human  beings,  it  is  yet  incomplete  without  that  department 
which  is  most  directly  engaged  in  carrying  that  positive  aim  into 
effect.  It  is,  accordingly,  with  entire  justice  that  practical  theology 
has  been  termed,  by  Schleiermacher,  "the  crown  of  the  tree." 

But,  in  like  manner,  as  there  is  an  internal  unity  of  lift;  in  the 
crown  of  the  tree  which  is  outwardly  repeated  under  a  different 
form,  so  are  all  the  different  theological  sciences  repeated  in  ])rac- 
tical  theology,  but  with  reference  to  the  life  of  the  Church  and  its 
needs,  and  hence  in  the  form  of  application.'  In  its  practical  tiie- 
most  general  aspects  practical  theology  reaches  back  phncLoph.r'of 
into  the  philosophy  of  religion,  for  it  is  designed  to  religion. 
reduce  religion  to  practice  in  the  life.     Unless  the  nature  of  the 

ivliieh  it  rests  witliin  itself  as  a  recognised  germ  of  life  "  (p.  .562).  Vinet,  speaking  of 
practical  theology,  observes  well  and  to  the  point :  "  It  is  art  which  supposes  science, 
or  science  resolving  itself  in  art.  It  is  the  art  of  applying  usefully,  in  the  ministry, 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  three  other  departments  of  theology,  which  are  purely 
scientific." — Pastoral  Theology  (Skinner's  ed.),  p.  21.  Also  Ebrard:  "Practical  theol- 
ogy, when  examined  in  the  light,  is  not  a  knowledge,  but  an  ability ;  not  a  science, 
but  an  art,  in  which  the  theological  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  becomes  prac- 
tical, in  which  it  undergoes  a  practical  application."  The  contrary  view  is  advocated 
by  Palmer,  nbi  supra,  p.  323  :  "  Not  the  application  to  certain  concrete  conditions  of 
office  and  life  of  a  previously  indwelling  knowledge,  but  a  knowledge  itself  which  the 
other  departments  of  theology  have  not  furnished,  forms  the  contents  of  practical 
theology."  We  concede  this,  provided  this  knowledge  be  a  knowledge  relating  to 
what  is  to  he  done.  On  any  other  view  practical  theology  becomes  the  most  hollow 
and  unfruitful  of  all  studies,  while  it  is  undeniably  the  most  fruitful  of  them  all  wiien 
its  eye  is  fixed  upon  actual  life. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Graf  (Prakt.  Thcologie,  pp.  13.5  and  ITfi)  should 
object  to  this  expression,  unless  the  view  introduced  by  Schleiermacher  with  reference 
to  theology  in  general  be  regarded  as  antiquated  (p.  136).  Our  idea  does  not,  how- 
ever, involve  a  "popularized  theology,"  but  simply  a  scientific  combination  and  elab- 
oration of  the  practical  elements.  Comp.  what  Vinet  says:  "The  speculative  side 
should  have  its  place.  Action  is  the  last  end  of  speculation  ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  action,  it  is  not  sufficiently  provided  for  if  attention  be  confined  to 
it  in  the  practical  point  of  view.  It  should  be  studied  abstractly.  ...  He  who  re- 
gards the  things  of  his  profession  only  in  the  midst  of  action  will  act  neither  with 
freedom,  nor  with  intelligence,  nor  with  depth. — Pastoral  Theology,  p.  22. 
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rt'ligion  bo  understood,  all  worship,  sermons,  religious  training, 
and  care  of  souls  •will  be  impossible.  The  eonce])tion  entertained 
Mith  regard  to  the  nature  of  religion  will  determine  what  the 
worship,  sermon,  catechesis,  and  the  care  of  souls  are  to  accomplish. 
But  practical  theology  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  content  with 
mere  general  definitions  in  religious  matters.  It  has  to  do  with 
well-defined  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  functions.  It,  therefore, 
presupposes,  in  its  scientific  work,  the  whole  of  the  positive  con- 
tents of  Christianity — its  facts  and  teachings,  and,  more  than  all 
else,  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  sermon  must  be  rooted  in 
the  Bible.  The  homilist  needs  to  be  also  an  exegete.  It  also  re- 
quires familiarity  with  Church  history.  The  entire  constitution 
and  government  of  the  Church,  and  the  organization  of  its  worship. 
The  historical  ^^'6  grounded  in  historical  conditions,  and  cannot  be 
^'^'***-  spun   out  from  abstract  theories.       Liturgies,   for  in- 

stance, is  based  upon  archfeology,  and  Church  government  on  the 
history  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  function  of  teach- 
ing, moreover,  in  all  its  departments,  necessarily  presupposes 
Christian  doctrine,  considered  both  in  its  establishment  by  apolo- 
getics and  in  its  development  by  dogmatics  and  ethics.  Finally, 
since  Church  functions  are  always  exercised  by  a  particular  Church, 
having  a  determinate  deudminational  character,  and  being  exposed 
to  the  possibility  of  conflict  with  other  confessions,  practical  the- 
ology is  required  to  include  also  this  symbolical  and  polemical  side 
of  theological  science.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  symbol  is 
reflected  especially  in  catechisms  and  liturgies,  and  that  the  consti- 
tution of  any  particular  Church  corresponds  to  its  peculiarities  of 
confession.  These  considerations  justify  the  placing  of  practical 
theology  at  the  close  of  the  theological  course.  Only  that  theolo- 
Practicai   the-  gian  who  has  passed  through  a  ])reliininary  scientific 

°}'l^^.^^°.^'  training,  and  has  received  into  hiuisi'll"  and  assimilated 
pletes  the  the-  "'  i  .     i  •  tu    i 

oiojrioai course,   the  sul)stance  of  theological  knowledge,  is  quahned  to 

dispose  of  and  utili/e  the  ])<)ssession  he  has  acquired.  The  latter, 
however,  will  not  accomplish  itself.  Hence,  it  is  the  task  of  j^rac- 
tical  theology  to  present  to  view  the  combined  jiractical  features  of 
all  theology,  and  then  to  indicate  the  objects  toward  which  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Church  are  to  be  directed,  and  also  tlie  laws  uiidiT 
which  its  functions  are  to  be  exercised. 

The  oflice  of  practical  theology  is  to  show,  not  merely  what  may 
be  admitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  field  in  the  eliaracter  of  an  estab- 
lishe<l  element  of  worship  or  Cliurch  constitution,  but  also  how 
everything  is  to  l»e  administered.  Only  a  crude  empiiieism  would 
Consent  to  leave  this   to  the    jilay   of    chance  or  considerations  of 
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convenience.  The  scientific  dignity  of  practical  tlicology  appears 
in  the  very  fact  that  it  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  mere  routine,  but 
demands,  and  makes  ))()ssil)le,  a  regulated  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  and  in  harmony  with  its  spirit.  Such  action,  in  unison 
with  law,  we  designate  as  being  according  to  art,  and  therefi^re 
assign  practical  theology  to  the  department  of  art  as  its  legitimate 
field.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  word  art  be  not  under- 
stood in  a  perverted  sense,  so  as  to  denote  paltry  arts  -prue  art  the 
and  tricks,  or  the  unnatural,  since  true  art  is  altogether  hife'hest nature, 
nature,  taken  out  from  its  crude  and  accidental  surroundings,  intel- 
lectually illumined,  and  transmuted  into  consciousness. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  [>ersons  who  are  piejudiced  against  sci- 
ence, that  the  apostles  were  not  learned  men  ;  that  they  did  not 
treat  jtreaching  as  an  art,. and  that  this  work  does  not  afford  a  field 
for  the  exhibition  of  art,  because  only  what  comes  from  the  heart 
can  effect  an  entrance  into  other  hearts.  Such  objections,  however, 
serve  merely  to  show  to  what  extent  the  real  nature  of  art  is  yet 
mistindcrstood.  The  word  is  employed  in  this  connexion  both  in  a 
wilier  and  a  more  limited  sense.  Practical  theology  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  theory  of  art,  even  in  the  broader  meaning,  since 
every  rational  function  Avhich  aims  at  a  definite  result  miist  be 
guided  and  upheld  by  an  authoritative  princi})le.  In  this  sense  it 
is  actually  customary  to  speak  of  medical  ai"t,  the  corresponding 
feature  to  which  in  the  theological  field  may,  ])erhaps,  be  found  in 
the  art  which  has  to  do  with  the  training  and  the  care  of  souls. 
But  a  place  in  practical  theology  must  be  conceded  to  art  also  in 
the  narrow^  or  festhetical  meaning  of  the  word,  in  which  sense  it 
comes  under  the  category  of  "descriptive  functions."*  This  will 
appear  more  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  worship, 
in  the  department  of  Liturgies. 

SECTIOX  II. 

PRACTICAL    SIDE    OF    CLERICAL    LIFE. 

The  aggregate  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  which  constitutes  the 
object  of  practical  theology,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  two 
categories  of  Church  Government  and  Church  ]Ministrations.  The 
clergyman  is  required  by  the  practical  relation  which  he  sustains 
toward  the  Church  to  devote  himself,  i)redominantlv,  if   ^ 

'  '  •  '         Former  restnc- 

not   exclusively,   to    service   in    each  of   these  depart-   lion  of  practical 
ments.    For  this  reason,  practical  theology  has  hitherto      ^°^^^- 
been  largely  restricted  to  the  task  of  furnishing  a  guide  to  clerical 

'  Comp.  Sehleiermacher's  division  of  Ethics,  xnpra. 
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dutioK,  or  to  the  character  of  a  scioncc  of  the  clerical  calling,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  ministrations  of  the  C'hurcli. 

"The  practical  in  theology,"  says  Schweizer,  "has  in  no  wise 
been  created  by  the  spiritual  order,  but  rather  has  itself  produced 
this  order,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  servant  of  the  Churdi. 
The  tlu'ology,  at  times  predominantly  learned,  anrl  at  other  times 
more  largely  practical,  has  been  developed  by  the  Church  itself, 
regarded  as  a  community  holding  to  a  common  faith."'  Ilis  view 
reijuires  that  practical  theology  shoidd  begin  with  the  institution 
of  a  spiritual  order,  a  measure  which  belongs,  according  to  8chleier- 
macher's  arrangement,  to  the  theory  of  Church  government.  Since, 
however,  this  branch  has  not  as  yet  been  largely  developed,  it 
would  s(;em  to  be  by  no  means  advisable,  in  a  methodological  f»oint 
of  view,  to  place  its  scanty  proportions  in  the  foreground.  It  is, 
likewise,  very  «lifKr-ult  to  divid*;  the  whole  of  practical  theology 
between  the  two  categories  of  Church  government  and  Church  min- 
istration.'' It  is  imjK/ssible  to  separate  them  wholly  from  each 
other.  The  liturgical  elements,  for  instance,  belong  to  Church  gov- 
ernment in  so  far  as  the  organization  of  the  worship  is  concerned," 
aiui  to  Church  ministrations  when  the  administration  of  the  wor>hip, 
is  in  question. 

It  seems  to  be  hazardous,  upon  the  whole,  to  depart  too  greatly 
in  this  matter  from  the  concrete  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
We  do  not  misa|)prehend  the  faulty  character  of  an  em])irical  ). roc- 
ess  which  yields  as  its  result  the  simjde  fact  "that  preaching  is 
carried  on,  and  then  constructs  a  theory — homiletics — to  corresjiond 
with  that  fact."^  15ut  it  is  also  necessary  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  a  priori  construction  of  a  science  whose  very  name  indicates 
that  it  is  designcfl  to  meet  practical  wants,  be  avoided.  These 
i'rdi:\Uii\  ru->'(\H  practical  needs,  moreover,  have  not  arisen  as  the  result 
prow.-.i    frotri   ^^f  accident,  but  grow  out  of  the  historical  devel- 

v.-iopiti.nt.  o])ment  of  the  Church  during  her  progress  to  this  time. 
Hence  they  are  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  rather 
than  accidental  facts,  and  as  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

To  these  considerat if»ns  we  must  add  the  practi<-al  nature  of  the 
calling  of  the  tlieol(»gian  himself.  The  primary  object  in  which  he 
is  concerned,  ulien,  having  been  qualWied  for  the  service  of  the 
Church,  he  leaves  the  school  behind,  is  certainly  that  he  be  intro- 
duce<l  into  the  sj>iri»ual  office.  To  ac<)uaint  him  with  the  duties  of 
that  office  is  the  work  of  practical  theology.  Should  he  confine  hir< 
efforts  in  that  j)r»sition  also  to  speculative  labours  merely,  when  may 

'   fin  Hupra,  |).  '20.  »  Sfe  Marlifiin-kf,  Priikt.  ThMtlopic,  ^  ?.S. 

*  (.'omp.  Stlileiermacher,  g§  269  and  2K«.  *  Srliwci/.-r,  uhi  xxprn,  ]>.  24. 
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we  siipjjose  tliat  lie  will  develoj*  a  heiise  for  the  j^ructical?  It  \h  just 
tluH  theory  that  constitutes  a  most  distressing  feature,  that,  alter 
having  in  many  instances  spent  immerous  years  in  study,  our  young 
ministers  often  fail  to  know  how  to  conduct  a  mere  Jiihle  class,  or 
to  construct  a  serm«jn  that  shall  1m;  more  than  a  compilation  from 
the  notes  of  seminary  lectures.  If  it  li:i)»|)cn  that,  in  addition,  their 
heads  hecome  filled  with  notions  ujxjn  Church  government  through 
the  study  of  practical  theology,  instead  of  their  being  hiought  in 
)»erson  to  the  place  where  safe  action  is  necessary,  what  is  to  be 
loi^ked  for  in  such  a  caseV  A  morbid  and  total  devotion  to  science, 
without  due  emphasis  on  its  practical  departments,  would  result  in 
rendering  the  young  preacher  unpractical  who  is  placed  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  activities  of  j>ractical  tlieology.  It  appears,  NefeHsity  of 
then,  that,  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  practical  pri!i*.ti1*aUi''ieof 
theology,  the  young  preacher  should  be  first  directed  ci<;rical  duties, 
into  the  fields  which  have  already  b(;en  cultivated  by  other  hands — 
Iwrniiletics,  catechetics,  ami  liturgies — arirl  led  to  put  forth  his  effort 
there.  It  is,  nevertheless,  requisite  that  the  nature;  of  such  studies, 
their  internal  necessity,  and  their  connexion  with  the  organism  of 
ihe  Church,  as  a  whole,  be  made  scientifically  clear  to  his  mind.' 
After  this  he  may  extend  the  range  of  his  vision  beyond  the  culti- 
vated fields  of  Church  ministrations,  and  embrace  the  uncultivated 
lands  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  ecclesiastical  law.* 

It  is  certainly  an  observation  of  real  value,  that  the  functions  (jf 
the  Church  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  clergy,  and,  there- 
fore, may  not  he  confounded  witli  them.  But  the  theologian  must 
comprehend  these  functi'>ns,  and  the  clergyman  must  execute  them 
theoretically  or  in  practice.  A  sudden  attempt  to  establish  a  lay 
theology,  in  which  the  clergyman  should  take  occasional  part,  but 
only  with  reference  to  his  own  person,  would  be  wrong,  and  could 
just  as  well  be  applied  to  other  departments.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Bible  is  the  common  property  of  all  Christians,  and  that  there- 
fore exegesis  belongs  to  all ;  that  the  faith  is  the  common  property 
of  the  Church,  and  that  dogmatics  is  consequently  a  science  in 
which  all  may  engage,  and  hy  no  means  theologians  only.  Since, 
however,  theology  as  a  science  does  not  come  within  the  reach  of 
all  men,  but  is  em})irically  restricted  to  those  who  are  o<'cu]>ied  in  a 
special  calling  and  profession,  we  may  say  that  exegesis,  historical 

'  Comp.  Marheineke,  Prakt.  Theologie,  ^  'i2. 

'■'  Schleiermacher  consei^uently  evinced  Found  judfrment  in  placing  Church  ministra- 
tions before  Church  government.  Ror^enkranz,  too,  conchide;*  liis  Encyklopaedie 
with  this  department.  Felt,  on  the  other  hand,  hegins  with  the  theory  of  Church 
'''r<ranizatioa. 
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theology,  and  systematic  theology  have  to  do  with  what  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  minister  should  know.  Practical  theology,  on  the 
Difference  be-  other  hand,  treats  what  he  has  to  do,  in  tlie  exercise  of 
tweeu  the  re-  a  clear  consciousness  and  as  a  pastoral  lunction;  act- 
lation    of    the    .  ,  ^     •       ^i  r    ^i        /  n         i  • 

preacher  to  mgj   ^s   he  must,   in  tile   name  or   the   Church,  main- 

practicai   the-  taiiiing    a  Constant  connexion   and    reciprocal  relation 

olofry  and  the       ^  ■  •    n  • 

other  depart-  of  active  influence  With  the  Church.  This  practical 
meuts.  point  of  view  will  govern  our  arrangement,  which  does 

not  rest  on  a  priori  considerations,  but  upon  a  simple  recognition 
and  observation  of  the  state  of  facts  in  the  case. 


SECTION  in. 

METHOD   OF  TREATMENT. 

The  duties  for  which  practical  theology  is  to  qualify,  admit  of 
being  divided  according  to  various  methods,  Avhich  correspond  to 
the  different  points  of  view  that  may  be  occupied.  We  class  them 
under  the  three  following  categories: 

1.  The  gathering  of  individuals,  and  their  introduction  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church.     This  we  call  Halieutics  and  Catechetics. 

2.  The  guiding  and  promoting  of  the  Christian  life  within  the 

,   Church  society:   a.  As  expressed  publicly  in  connexion 
Categories    of  •'  .  ^  -it 

Practical  The-  with  the  worship,  either  in  a  prescribed  or  a  more  inde- 

*^^°^^'  pendent  form  ;  this  is  Liturgies  and  Ilomiletics.     b.  A& 

manifested  in  the  wider  circles  embraced  within  the  Church,  in  the 

form  of  the  care  of  souls ;  this  is  Pastoral  Theology. 

3.  These  functions  are  enclosed  within  the  Organization  of  the 
Church,  by  which  each  clergyman  is  required  to  labour  in  his  own 
place,  and  to  whose  proper  management  he  must  contril»ute;  this 
is  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Law. 

Every  mode  of  division  involves  deficiencies,  Avhidi  arc  owing  to 

,   the  fact  that  the  actual  state  of  the  Church,  with  the 
All    modes   of  .  .         ,  . 

division imper-  needs  which  have  been  made  manitest  by  experience, 

^^^^'  does  not  in  all  respects  correspond  to  tlie  ideal  of  \\liat 

the  Church  ought  to  be.  A  ))urely  scientific  arrangement,  basi-d  <»n 
the  idea  of  the  Church,  will  not  unfrequeiitly  come  into  conflict 
with  things  as  they  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  one  which  starts  out 
with  a  recognition  of  the  actual  condition  of  tlie  Church  is  o[)en  to 
the  charge  of  being  controlled  by  accidental  features,  and,  there- 
fore, of  being  uns(;ientiHc.  This  o])jection  was  brought  to  bear 
against  most  of  the  earlier  methods  of  arrangement,  which,  how- 
ever, in  many  instances,  scarcely  deserved  this  iiaine,  since  they 
joiiicfl  together  honiih'tics,  liturgies,  and  cateehi'ties,  at  hapliazard. 
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without  going  back  lo  the  conditions  lying  (Iccji  in  the  organism  of 
the  Churcli,  upon  Avhicli  their  life  depends. 

The  disposition  to  organize  tliis  department  has  been  manil'estiMl 
in  different  directions  since  the  time  of  Schleiermaclicr,  and  divis- 
ions of  the  most  various  kinds  have  been  attempted.  Those  by 
Nitzsch,  Schweizer,  Marheineke,  and  Moll  princii)ally  deserve  at- 
tention.    Nitzs{-h  conceives  iiractical  tlieoloi^v  as  bein<r  a   „ 

^  .    .  '^-  /^        Systems  of 

theory  of  Church  functions,  and  divides  the  hitter  into  Nitzsch  and 
fundamental  and  conservative.  Among  fundanicntals  In-  ^'''*'''^- 
reckons  homiletics,  catechetics,  and  liturgies,  the  tirst  two  of  which 
are  included  under  the  idea  of  the  didactic.  He  divides  tiie  con- 
servatives into  education  and  sacred  politics.  This  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  dissertation  cited  above.  A  somewhat  different  view 
prevails  in  the  larger  work,^  which  divides  the  functions,  first,  into 
those  designed  to  edify,  such  as  preaching,  celebratii>ns,  the  care 
of  souls;  and,  second,  into  the  regulative,  such  as  internal  and  ex- 
ternal Church  laAv,  objectively  as  legislation,  subjectively  as  the 
formation  of  government  and  constitution.  Schweizer  has  raised 
important  objections  against  the  arrangement  of  Nitzsch.  Of  these 
we  notice  especially  that  which  censures  the  destroying  of  the  nat- 
ural connexion  of  homiletics  with  liturgies  through  the  association, 
of  the  former  with  catechetics,  thus  giving  to  it  a  character  too  ex- 
clusively didactic.  Schweizer  proceeds  upon  the  distinction  l)e- 
tween  Church  government  and  Church  ministrations,  and  schweizer's  ar- 
endeavours  to  carry  further  into  details,  and  to  modify,  rangement. 
the  plans  marked  out  by  Schleiermacher,  with  whom  he  agrees  in 
the  main.  lie  deals,  first  of  all,  with  the  instituting  of  the  spiritual 
order,  the  developing  of  a  positive  clergy  from  the  natural  clergy.* 
He  then  lays  down  an  ingeniously  contrived  division  of  Church 
ministrations,  based  upon  Schleiermacher's  distinction  between  the 
free  and  those  restricted  to  set  forms.  Such  restriction  applies,* 
most  of  all,  to  the  services  of  the  public  worship,  though  less  rigidly 
to  the  sermon  than  to  the  liturgy.  It  is  less  operative  in  the  care  of 
souls,  where  it  a2)pears  more  largely  in  the  department  of  |)astoral 

'  Praktische  Theologie,  vol.  i,  p.  128,  sqq. 

'^  He  obtains  three  form.s:  1.  The  Roman  Cathohc,  on  which  the  sacerdotal  char- 
acter of  the  individual  {character  indehhilix)  makes  a  clergyman  of  the  clergyman. 

2.  The  Illuniinistic  and  Quaker,  where  the  distinction  between  those  who  impart  and 
those  who  receive  is  but  temporary,  and  determined  by  the  particular  service  in  lumd. 

3.  The  Protestant,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  preceding  two. 

^  The  clergyman  is  restricted  in  services  which  he  performs  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  and  as  directed  by  her,  being,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  organ  of  the  Church, 
while  in  free  activity  his  individuality  may  assert  itself.  Coincident  with  the  above 
is  the  distinction  between  the  fi.xed  and  movable. 
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supervision  than  in  that  of  unofficial  service.  It  appears  least 
of  all  in  the  work  of  winning  souls  to  the  Church,'  though  more 
prominently  when  that  function  is  exercised  in  connexion  with  the 
regular  work  of  a  church  than  in  connexion  with  missionary  Avork. 

Schweizer's  division  will,  accordingly,  result  in  the  following 
schweizer's di-  scheme:  I.  The  theory  of  Church  government.  II.  The- 
vision.  Qi'Y  of  Church  functions;  1.  Theory  of  worship;  a.  Li- 

turgies, h.  Iloniiletics;  2.  Pastoral  Theology,  the  Care  of  Souls; 
a.  ministerial,  /a  free;  3.  Halieutics,  theory  of  the  art  of  adding 
to  the  membership  of  the  Church;  a.  Catechetics,  k  Theory  of 
missionary  operations. 

Much  may  be  said,  however,  in  opposition  to  this  division  also. 

^  ,  .  ,  Not  only  is  the  entire  distinction  between  free  and 
Defectsof  _        •' 

scbweizer's  restricted  merely  relative,  as  Pelt  has  shown,'^  but  the 
arrangemen .  i-gij^tiyity  itself,  his  plus  out  of  the  minus,  is  not 
always  properly  graduated.  Should  catechetics  —  which,  in  its 
character  as  the  service  for  immature  minds,  reaches  back  into 
worship,  and  therefore  into  the  de])artment  which,  more  than 
others,  is  controlled  by  established  forms  —  be  less  restricted  to 
forms  than  the  care  of  souls?  The  missionary  function,  halieutics, 
moreover,  is  erroneously  placed  by  the  side  of  catechetics,  while  it 
ought  to  precede,  and  prepare  the  way  for,  the  latter  function,  as 
"well  as  for  all  the  remaining  ones.  It  is,  certainly,  a  function  of 
acquisition,  while  catechetics  is  a  preparatory  function.  Halieutics 
seeks  its  field,  and  finds  it,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  organized  eccle- 
siastical c(mimunity;  catechetics  stands  within  those  boundaries, 
though  on  the  line.  The  two  departments  should,  accordingly,  lead 
and  follow,  instead  of  being  placed  side  by  side.  The  contrast  be- 
tween freedom  and  limitation  cannot  be  the  determining  idea  in 
this  matter. 

Marheineke  distributes  practical  theology  over  the  three  concen- 
Marheineke's  ^'"i^  circles  Avithin  which  practical  effort  must  be  em- 
method,  ployed.  He  distinguishes:  1.  The  Christian  Church; 
2.  The  Protestant  Church;  3.  The  particular,  or  local,  Church.  The 
ministrations  of  the  Church  have  reference  to  the  latter,  and  are 
divided  into:  a.  The  formation  of  the  congregation,  the  instruction 

'  From  uT^ievcj  dluvc,.  Mult,  iv,  1'.).  The  term  wiis  lirst  cmi.lovtMl  l>y  Sickcl  in  liirf 
firundriss  der  cliristl.  Hulieutik,  Lp/,.,  1821).  We  cmiiloy  it  in  its  lnuad  mfiiiiin^;.  not 
excluding  Htilioutics  from  Homilctics,  witli  wiiicli  it  \v:is  idcnlilicMJ  by  Sic-JM-l,  hut  ^\\\\ 
rcf^urdiiif^  it  primiiriiy  a.s  tlie  Sficncr  of  missions,  und,  tlicrcroic,  jihu'ini;  it  licfoio  Li- 
turgical Ilomiletics  |)n)per,  and  also  Itcforc  ('atcclictii'S. 

'''Encykl.,  p.  567.  Conip.  also  the  review  in  Klieiiiwald'.s  Kepert.,  18:i7,  v(d.  xix, 
p.  I2r>,  xqq. 
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of   youtli;    catcclu'tics.     A.    'I'hc   assciiiltlinL,'  of   tlic   congregation; 

lioniiletifs  and  litiirgk-s.     c.  The  inrtueiicing  of  individuals;  care  of 

souls.     This  nH*th(»d  is  also  open  to  the  (d)jection  of  destroying  the 

unity  of  the  <liffi'ri'nt  functions.     Liturgies  concerns  the  life  of  the 

general,  as  well  as  that  of  the  local,  Church,     Catechetics  has  to  do 

both  with  future   niend)ers   of  the   Church,   and,   in   i)art,  with  the 

congregation.      Preaching  is  con<lucted  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 

and  for  the  good  of  the  congregation.     Moll  deduces  the  functions 

of  practical  theology  from  the  nature  of  the   Church, 
,  .         ,-  T     ^      1  1       •    1  /•!/.!  1  1    Mill's  method, 

devoting   Part   1  to  the  i>liysiology  or   tlie  Churcii,  and 

reserving  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  functions  for  Part  II.  These 
are  divided  into  regulative,  training,  and  edifying  functions.  The 
tirst  class  includes  the  constitution,  the  legislation,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Church.  To  the  second  belongs  training  by  means 
of  supervision,  instruction,  and  discipline.      The  third  has  to  do 

with  liturgical   ijerforniances.       Harms  constructed   a 

•  ■        •         H3.rnis'  scti6Tii6 

witty  scheme,  without  claiming  for  it  any  scientitic 

character.       It   is  according  to  the  three  P's — the   preacher,   the 

priest,  and  the  pastor — the  catechist  losing  his  place,   and  being 

stowed  away  in  the  pastor's  province.     A  fourth  P  ought  to  have 

been  available  for  the  pedagogue.     The  Roman  Catholics,  Drey, 

Staudenmaier,  and  Graf,  have  adopted  still  other  divisions.* 

We  might  attempt  additional   methods  to  those  which  we  have 

enumerated.''     For  exami)le,  we  might  arrange  an  order  according 

to   the  following  plan:    1.  The   official  and  extra-official;  or,  based 

on  the   nature   of   religion,   the  directly  religious    and    liturgical, 

designed  to  affect  the  feelings;  2.  The  homiletical,  which  operates 

more  especially  upon  the  understanding,  and  addresses  its  appeal  to 

reason;  3.  The   practical,   or  pastoral,   function,   which   directs  its 

aim  upon  action — the  practical  life.     In  connexion  with  this  scheme 

it  would  be  necessary  to  regai'd  catechetics,  the  common  basis  of 

the  whole,  as  a  preparation  f(jr  the  religious  life  in  every  direction, 

such  as  the  public  worship,  the  instruction,  and  the  religious  training 

'  See  Pelt,  iibi  supra. 

^  Tliif:,  as  we  observe,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Ebrard,  In  Liturgik,  §  10, 
namely:  a.  Ministerium  externum  (catechetics  and  missions);  6.  Ministerium  inter- 
num (worship  and  care  of  souls) ;  c.  The  common  bond  of  outward  order  (guber- 
natio).  A  different  method  is  given  by  Ehrenfeuchter,  Theorie  des  Cultus,  p.  81, 
who  gives  the  precedence  to  catechetics  (the  power  of  religion  to  produce  doctrine 
and  dogmas);  the  next  place  to  the  care  of  souls  and  ecclesiastical  law  (the  power  to 
penetrate  through  the  individuality  of  nations  in  the  course  of  historical  develop- 
ment); and  the  last  and  highest  place  to  liturgies,  because  the  most  diversified  powers 
of  the  life  of  the  Church  flow  together  in  the  worship ;  but,  being  deprived  of  movo- 
ment,  present  themselves  as  settled  states. 
31 
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of  cliilflren.  The  entire  discussion  of  tliis  subject  indicates  that 
it  would  be  prejudice  to  insist  that  any  particuhir  airangement  is 
the  only  correct  one,  and  that  every  division  which  may  be  scien- 
tifically justified  deserves  notice  in  its  place.'  • 

SECTIOX  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    PRACTICAL    THEOLOGY. 

Directions  for  the  conduct  of  tlie  spiritual  ortice  are  already 
found  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament;  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers;  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Chrysostom,  in  his  work 
on  the  Priesthood;  Ambrose,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Duties  of  Min- 
isters; in  Augustine,  in  his  work  on  Christian  Doctrine;  and  in 
Works  of  the  Epliraem  Syrus,  in  his  work  on  the  Priesthood.  To 
Fathers.  these  must  be  added  The  Pastoral  Care,  which  is  as- 

cribed to  Leo  the  Great  (died  461),  the  Book  of  Pastoral  Care,  to 
John,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  by  Gregory  the  Great  (died  004),  and  the 
Ej)istle  to  Ludifredus  on  the  Duties  of  Priests  in  the  Church,  by 
Isidore  of  Seville  (died  636).  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  work 
on  the  Institution  of  the  clergy,  by  Rhabanus  Maurus,  was  a  leading 
book  for  the  training  of  the  clergy,  and  many  directions  are  found 
elsewhere  for  priests,  bishops,  monks,  and  C'luirch  officers  in  gen- 
eral, according  to  the  different  gradations  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
requirements  of  different  ])laces.'' 

The  forerunners  of  the  Reforination  turned  their  attention  ))ref- 
work  of  the  erably  upon  practical  theology.  Wycliffe,  among 
Reformers.  others,  for  example,  wrote  a  "tractate  on  The  Pastoral 
Office.  But  a  special  change  was  wrought  in  the  character  of  j)rac- 
tical  theology  by  the  Reformation  itself,  by  which  it  became  the 
theory  of  culture  for  preachers  and  pastors,  instead  of  remaining  a 
theory  of  training  for  priests.  The  isolated  directions  of  Luther 
were  collected  by  Conrad  Porta,  of  Eisleben  (died  1585),  in  Ills 
Pastoral  of  Luther,  which  has  been  often  repriiiled  sini-e  15S2,  the 
last  edition  being  that  issued   in   Nordlingen   in  1842.^     The  term 

'An  absolute  division  is  inipriictiriihle,  hccausc  tlic  several  hranclies  of  |)raotic'al 
theology  are  so  interlaced  iis  to  admit  of  beinj:;  represented  se])arati'ly  only  in  a  modi- 
fied sense.     See  Vyiet,  Past.  Tlieol.,  pp.  22,  23. 

'■*  Comp.  Ratherius  of  Verona,  Synodiea  ad  Preshyteros  ct  (trdines  eeteros  forinse- 
CU8,  i.  <?.,  per  universani  ditrccsin  eonstitutos.  in  d'Acliery,  Spieile^i.  T.  I.,  p.  370  vy/. ; 
the  Tractatus  de  moril)ns  et  officiis  (•|)iseopornm,  by  nernard  of  Clairvaux  (died  11 5:}), 
addres.sed  to  the  Arehbishop  Henry  of  Sens,  and  Neander,  I)er  heil.  Heinliard, 
p.  1 7.  «7y. 

"' Comp.  F.  Gessert,  Evangeliaclics  Pfarramt  naeh  Luther's  Ansiehten,  lJremen» 
1826. 
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pastoral  theology,  wliuli  liad  alrcaay  hcen  cmployiMl  by  Erasmus 
Sarceriu8  (15G2),  was  now,  with  minor  variations,  transferred  to 
other  works  also;  for  example,  those  of  Qnenstedt,  in  his  Pastoral 
Ethics  (1678,  1708),  of  J.  L.  Ilartmann  (died  1G84),  of  Kortholt,  in 
liis  Faithful  Pastor  (1698),  of  Mayer,  in  his  Museum  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Church  (1G90),'  and  of  other  writers  who  did  nc^t  always 
work  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Luther. 

The   universities  })rovided  chairs  of  practical  theology  only  in 
exceptional  instances;  for  example,  in  Ilelmstedt  and  .   ^. 

Tubingen.     Such  features  as  were  deemed   important  oiogy    in    the 

11       ,         .     1    •  '  •  -ii      1  .•        universities, 

were  generally   treated   m   connexion   with  dogmalics 

under  the  head  of  The  Ministry,  or  in  the  chapter  On  Cases  of  Con- 
science. Spener,  in  his  Pious  Desires,  and  A.  11.  Francke,  in  his 
Pastoral  Admonitions  (1712),  his  (Observations  on  llartmann's  Pas- 
torate (1739),  and  in  his  Pastoral  College  (1743),  infused  new  life 
into  this  study.  But,  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  works  most  esteemed  were  those  of  Mieg  (died  1708),  Sacred 
Duties  of  the  Protestant  Pastor  (1747),  Deylingius  (died  1755),  In- 
stitutes of  Pastoral  Prudence  (Lips.,  1768),  Pet.  Roques  (died  174,s), 
The  Protestant  Pastor  (1723,  Germ.,  Halle,  1768),  Mosheim  (1754), 
and  TiJllner  (1769),  Outline,  upon  which  followed  Rosenmtiller 
(1778),  G.  F.  Seller  (1786),  J.  J.  Pfeiffer  (1789)-,  and  others.  All 
of  these,  however,  were  superseded  by  Niemeyer. 

The  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  tirst  found  expression 
in  Spalding's  Utility  of  tlie  Preacher's  OfHce  (1st  ed.,  Rationaiisnc 
1772),  asserted  itself  during  the  final  decades  of  the  cen-  p'^rfcucai 
tury  in  the  secular  mode  of  apprehending  the  task  of  theoioRy. 
practical  theology.  Those  profounder  relations  of  the  spiritual 
office,  as  they  had  been  described  1>y  Herder,  in  his  Provincial 
Sheets,  were  crowded  into  the  background  more  and  more.  Griitf e, 
with  his  dry  formalism,  allied  himself  with  Kant,  while  Schlegel, 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasized  the  "  promotion  of  Christian  godli- 
ness," and  F.  H.  Ch.  Schwarz  (died  1 83V)  defined  the  Christian  idea 
still  more  clearly.  To  this  was  now  added  the  impulse  for  scien- 
tific arrangement  which  emanated  from  Schleiermacher,'  although 
works  of  even  later  date — for  example,  the  very  serviceable  treatise 
by  Hiiffell — were  but  slightly  iiifiuenced  by  it.^  Harms  is  original 
throughout,  everywhere  proceeding  upon  practical  considerations, 
in  this  respect  contrasting  with  Marheineke,  who  is  purely  specula- 
tive.    The  two  comi)lement  each  other;  but  the  bridge  which  leads 

1  Comp.  Tholuck,  Geist  der  Luther.  Theologen  Wittenbergs,  p.  261. 
^  According  to  the  judgment  of  some  critics  the  work  of  Hiiffell  has  even  lost  in 
value  by  reason  of  its  strict  regard  fur  scientific  principles. 
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over  from  the  one  to  the  other  iniglit  be  difficult  to  fiiul  by  tlie 
student.  In  view  of  what  has  been  done  down  to  tlie  present  time, 
it  may  be  asserted  that,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  Nitzsch 
has  brought  the  science  of  practical  theology  to  a  conclusion  for 
some  time  to  come.  Within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Maria  Theresa  was  the  first  to  erect  a  chair  of  practical 
theology,  its  seat  being  in  the  national  university  of  her  realm, 
Austria.  Sailer  was  efficient  liere,  also,  in  a  })reparatory  way,  and 
was  followed  by  Schenkel,  Pawondra,  Schwarzl,  Gullowitz,  Keichen- 
berger,  Hinterberger,  Herzog,  and  others.'  Among  Roman  Cath- 
olic works,  that  by  Graf  is  preeminent. 

Little  has  been  done  in  England  or  America  for  the  scientific 
organization  of  practical  theology.  The  usage  has  obtained  of 
treating  the  functions  of  the  minister  under  the  two  heads  of 
preaching  and  the  pastoral  care,  leaving  Halieutics,  Catechetics, 
Liturgies,  and  Ecclesiastical  Law  to  be  treated,  without  any 
attempt  to  assign  them  fixed  places,  or  to  be  omitted  altogether. 
Shedd  speaks  of  the  minister  as  both  an  orator  and  a  pastor :  as  an 
orator  he  addresses  masses  of  men;  as  a  pastor  he  deals  with  indi- 
vidual souls.  All  of  practical  theology,  tlireefore,  which  tliis  writer 
considers  is  the  formation  of  clerical  ehara<!ter  and  the  discharge  of 
strictly  parish  duties.  Iloppin,  following  the  same  general  method, 
divides  the  minister's  activities  into  those  of  the  study  and  pulpit, 
and  those  which  find  their  place  outside  of  the  study  and  ])ulpit. 
Vinet,  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  America,  makes  the  same 
twofold  division  :  "The  preacher  instructs,  the  pastor  trains  uj): 
the  one  receives  and  nourishes  those  who  come;  the  other  seeks 
also  those  who  do  not  come."  Kidder,  however,  takes  in  the  whole 
scope  of  practical  theology,  though  without  attempting  to  show  the 
logical  connexion  of  its  parts.  It  is  made  by  him  to  include  "  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  theories  of  Church  ]iolity;  the  theory  and 
administration  of  discipline;  the  history  and  use  of  liturgies;  the 
agencies  and  details  of  Church  enterprises  ;  catechetics,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  instruction;  homiletics,  the  science  and  art  of 
Christian  address  ;  and  the  duties  ami  relations  of  the  ])astoral 
office.'"  Practical  theology,  in  Etiglan<l  an<l  America,  still  waits 
for  a  broader  treatment  which  shall  unifi'  all  the  ))arts  into  one 
consistent  whole. 

'  See  Pelt,  p.  65Y.  "Christiiin  I'astoratc,  p.  19ft. 
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SECTION  V. 
C  A  T  E  C  n  K  T  I  C  S. 

Catechetics  has  to  do  with  tlie  introduction  of  persons  into  the 
Christian  community,  and  therefore  with  the  imj)arting  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  religious  nurture  connected  therewith.  Catechetical 
instruction  in  the  Christian  countries  of  our  day  is  largely  confined 
to  children,  who  have  been  admitted  into  the  Church  by  the  rite  of 
baptism  and  by  the  regeneration  of  the  heart.  But  its  range  should 
also  embrace  the  instruction  of  such  adults  as  have  not  come  under 
early  religious  training,  or  have  neglected  it. 

The  function  of  receiving  new  members  into  the  Church  is  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  gaining  new  members  for  the  Church,  or  rather 
Haiieutics  and  ^*^^^'  ^^^^  kingdom  of  God  in  general.  Tliis  function  of 
Kerykiics.  acquisition  has  been  termed  Haiieutics.  It  coincides 
with  the  missionary  function,  or  Keryktics,'  and  by  its  nature  takes 
the  precedence  of  catechetics.  In  view  of  llie  continually  inci'casing 
demands  of  science,  it  was  impossible  that  the  missionary  function 
should,  in  its  steadily  progressing  development,  retain  an  empirical 
character  alone.  It  was  compelled  to  gradually  construct  a  science 
of  missionary  operations,  and  a  good  beginning  has  already  been 
made  in  this  direction.^ 

It  is  not  ])roper,  indeed,  to  eml)race  the  methodology  of  missions 
within  the  circle  of  studies  which  are  necessary  to  the  future  servant 
of  the  Church  as  such,  because  mission  work,  as  historically  devel- 
oped down  to  the  present  time,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  rather  a 
matter  for  indejx'iident  Christian  effort  than  an  enterprise  of  the 
Church  in  its  official  character.  Another  reason  is,  that  tlu'  train- 
ing of  the  missionary  varies  from  the  oi-dinary  course  of  tlieological 
training  in  many  res})ccts,  both  as  to  form  and  matter.  The  meth- 
Methodology of  odology  of  missions  will,  nevertheless,  i)ossess  interest 
missions.  for  every  theologian  who  is  interested  in  the  general 

work  of  missions;  and  even  within  tlie  bounds  of  Christendom  the 

'  Coin]).  Stliluifriiiiu-lKT,  i  2'.iS;  Duiiz,  p.  oCiL',  mikI  tlic  works  by  Stior  and  Lindner, 
cited  tiieie. 

"  Siieli  hej^inning.s  exist  in  tiio  various  instiiutions  given  to  missionaries  hy  tlie 
societies  in  whose  service  they  are  engaged,  c.  g.,  tlie  Unteriicht  fiir  die  Hriider  nnd 
Schwestern,  welchc  miter  den  Ileiden  am  Evangelio  dienen,  Harliy,  17S1;  the  in- 
structions ill  Annual  Troceedings  of  tlic  Churi'li  Missionary  Society,  Lond.,  lS()4-44; 
Melville  Home,  Letters  on  Missions,  Loud.,  JH-i-l  ;  .lames  Hough,  The  Missionary  Vade- 
mecum,  etc.,  Lond.,  1832;  William  Swan,  Letters  on  Missions,  Lond.,  1H;{(».  Also  the 
s[M'cial  instructions  n-lating  to  India,  of  Dulf,  Hiiycrs,  etc.  {'omi>.  also  the  Talwcr  He- 
leuchtungen  dcr  Missionssachc,  since  1842;  and  especially  W.  HolTmami,  Missions 
fragen,  i,  1,  Htid.ll..,  IsJ?. 
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ultinaate  object  always  is  to  ic'm  souls  for  Christ.  ITomilctics,  too, 
must  aim  to  win  s6uls.  The  same  must  he  said  of  cateeheties  and 
pastoral  theology,  although  such  effort  differs  considerably  in  char- 
acter from  that  which  is  expended  upon  j)ersons  wlio  have  no  ac- 
(juaiiitance  whatever  witli  Christianity.  Within  the  Church  the 
theory  for  such  effort  may,  at  least  with  reference  to  cultured 
])ersons,  be  largely  regarded  as  applied  ajtologetics.  liut,  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  element  upon  which 
it  may  lay  hold  aside  from  the  religious  spirit  in  human  nature 
generally.' 

Returning  to  cateeheties,  we  observi'  that  the  name  did  not  origi- 
nate accidentally;'^  for  KaTijx^lv  (from  /}%of,  a  sound),  whence  Ka~7]- 
Xn'H^t  Ka~7]xovfj,EVog  are  derived,  signities,  in  both  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  earlier  Church  fathers,  to  announce  or  instruct  in  a 
general  sense  (comp.  Luke  i,  4;  Acts  xviii,  25;  xxi,  21-24;  Kom. 
ii,  18;  1  Cor.  xiv,  19;  Gal.  vi,  6).  On  this  basis  cateeheties  would 
be  synonymous  with  keryktics.  But  by  the  more  definite  usage, 
which  was  subsequently  developed,  the  name  of  catechists  was 
applied  to  persons  who  prepared  the  novitiates  for  Christianity,  for 
Avhich  reason  they  were  also  called  nautologists,  since  they,  accord- 
ing to  a  figui'e  prevalent  at  the  time,  brought  on  board  new  rein- 
forcements for  the  crew.  It  will  be  necessary  to  hold  fast  this  idea 
when  attempting  to  determine  the  scope  of  cateeheties.  Every 
jierson  whose  Christianity  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
him  to  participate  personally  in  the  benefits  of  redemjv  scope  of  cate- 
tion,  is  yet  a  catechumen,  a  minor,  whose  susceptibility  chetics. 
to  the  influence  of  both  the  edifying  and  the  regulative  function 
needs  to  be  aroused.'  Every  })erson  who  aids  to  qualify  him  for 
that  end  is  a  catechist. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Christian  youth — that  is,  that  portion  of 
the  Church  which  has  become  incorporated  with  it  through  bap- 
tism and  instruction  in  the  Sunday-school,  but  which  has  not  5'et, 
by  renewal  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  been  individually  received 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church — are  with  us  the  leading  objects 

'  In  dealing  with  Jews  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  furnish  a  point  of  contact ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  becomes,  for  that  very  reason,  different  from  that  wliich 
must  be  employed  with  the  heathen.  It,  as  a  rule,  presujjposes  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  not  a  Christian  understanding,  and  is  therefore  more  particularly  po- 
lemical and  apologetic  than  halieutic. 

"  Schliermacher,  §  291,  thinks  that  the  term  is  too  limited  for  the  ground  to  be  oc- 
cu])it'd  ;  but  it  is  in  some  sense  also  too  broad,  inasmuch  as  in  the  ancient  meaning  of 
the  woid  KaTTix€iv  the  homiletical  function  was  also  involved.  A  further  discussion  of 
the  word  KaTTixeif  may  be  found  in  Zezschwitz,  p.  17,  sq<j. 

^  Schliermacher,  §?■  •JUS,  2i»4  ;  Zezschwitz,  System  der  Katechetik,  Einl. 
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of  the  catechetical  function.'  But  circumstances  may  exist  in 
wliicli  adults  likewise  need  catechetical  instruction,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  heathen  who  become  Christians,  or  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  become  Protestants.  It  is,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
the  task  of  ethics  and  pastoral  skill  to  determine  the  general  method 
of  estimating  such  changes  of  relation  from  the  religious  and  moral 
Difference  be-  point  of  view,  while  catechetics  has  to  do  with  persons 
tween  ethics       |        j     ]jave  already  resolved  to  effect  that  change.* 

and  catechet-  •'  ''  ,  ~ 

ies.  But  adult  persons  are  found,  even  in  Christian  countries, 

whose  immaturity  in  a  Christian  aspect  calls  for  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, either  because  they  Avere  not  baptized  in  infancy  or  because 
their  religious  training  has  been  wholly  neglected.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  a  settled  question,  with  reference  to  a  large  jiortion  of 
the  Christian  Church,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  whether  a 
form  of  instruction  midway  between  the  hermeneutical  and  the 
catechetical  could  not  be  introduced,  which  should  carry  forward 
and  establish  the  instructions  previously  x-eceived  by  persons  who 
have  been  admitted  to  fellowship  among  mature  Christians.' 

SECTIOX  VI. 

CATECHETICAL    METHODS. 

The  Christian  religion  rests  upon  the  facts  of  consciousness  as 
well  as  upon  those  of  a  positive  revelation  and  of  actual  history. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  task  of  the  catechist  will  involve  the 
developing  of  religious  feeling  and  of  the  understanding  of  the  cate- 
chumen with  regard  to  the  inward  truths  of  religion,  as  well  as  the 
The  work  of  impressing  on  his  soul  of  tlie  great  value  of  external 
the  catechist.  truths.  This  reflection  will  indicate  to  what  extent 
the   interrogative    method   is  adapted   to  catechetical    instruction. 

'  The  instruction  of  camlidiitcs  for  Church  nicniljcrship  is  exclusively  a  ch-rical 
function,  wliile  the  earhcr  religious  traininj;;  belongs,  in  jjurt,  to  the  school  and  the 
family.  It  follows  that  different  classes  of  catechumens  may  l)e  assumed,  each  of 
wliich  will  require  a  mode  of  treatment  peculiar  to  itself. 

*  Palmer's  exclusion  of  the  instruction  of  proselytes  from  the  scope  of  catechetics 
(Katechet,  p.  6),  and  its  being  assigned  to  tlic  lidd  of  missionary  work,  arise  from 
the  confounding  of  the  function  of  winning  and  converting  souls,  by  which  tiie  reso- 
lution to  embrace  the  new  faith  is  called  forth,  with  the  teaching  function,  whidi  as- 
sumes the  change  of  religious  belief  as  an  already  existing  fact,  and  is  employed  upon 
a  more  thorough  exposition  of  particulars.  The  catechumen  is  no  longer  beyond  the 
pale  of  Christianity,  though  he  yet  renuiins  outside  the  Church.  Cimip.  also  what  he 
has  said  in  Section  iii  with  reference  to  tlie  relation  of  halieutics  to  cateclietics. 

MVith  reference  to  the  catechi/.ation  of  adults,  wiiidi  Speiier  already  introduced  at 
Frankfort,  ami  which  others  also  successfully  engaged  in,  see  IJurk,  Pastorallheol- 
ogic  ill  IJeispiclen,  p.  U'M),  xi/i/. 
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Tliis  instniction   sliouM  Jtc,  not   mere  instruction,  hut   tl\e  training 
and  nurture  of  the  soul. 

Two  methods  are  to  he  av<ji<h'd  at  this  point — the  one  goin^c  to 
the  extreme  of  endeavouring  to  lead  the  young  and  inexperienced 
mind  to  discover  every  thing  througli  the  questions  he  is  made  to 
answer,  wliile  the  other  goes  to  the  contrary  extreme  of  seeking  to 
furnish  liim  with  tlie  needed  information  wholly  from  witiiout. 
Catechetics  goes  back  to  the  nature  of  religion  and  Christianity, 
and  is  required  to  gauge  its  task  by  that  rule.  Religion  Function  of 
cannot  be  imparted  from  without  like  a  material  sub-  catechetics. 
stance.  The  spark  which  God  has  ])laced  in  every  liuinan  soul 
must  be  kindled  into  life.  But  this,  in  turn,  must  be  accomplished 
through  incitements  and  communications  from  without.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated  the  presenting  of  religious  examples,  and 
of  great  religious  occui-rences  and  facts,  the  opening  to  view  of  the 
connexion  running  through  the  Bible  history,"  and  especially  by 
directing  attention  to  the  splendour  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  All  this 
must  constitute  the  introduction  to  a  subsequent  strictly  systematic 
method  of  instruction  in  the  form  of  catechism.  The  method 
should  also  be  accommodated  to  the  necessary  gradations  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  being  at  one  time  more  interrogative,  and  at 
another  more  in  the  form  of  direct  statement.  This  will  serve  to 
show  how  far  the  definition  of  Bertholdt  ^  and  others  may  be  ap- 
proved, which  asserts  that  "catechetics  is  the  particular  science 
which  lays  down  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  in  religious  instruc- 
tion, imparted  by  the  method  of  question  and  answer,  in  order  that 
it  may  become  appropriated  and  profitable." 

Many  absurdities  have  been  evolved,  especially  by  Graffe,  in 
connexion  with  this  play  of  question  and  answer.  There  has  been 
talk  of  sjnritual  Socratism,  in  which  the  fact  "was  overlooked  that 
Socrates  had  to  do  with  very  dififerent  persons  from  The  socratic 
those  who,  as  a  rule,  come  under  the  influence  of  the  method, 
catechist.'     Their  questions,  moreover,  have  a  very  different  aim. 

'  "  Cateclietical  instruction  should  begin  with  creating  a  clear  conception  of  all  these 
personages  (Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Paul,  John),  each  of  whom  is 
representative  of  some  particular  feature  of  the  religious  life,  but  all  of  whom  unite 
among  themselves  into  a  common  whole." — Rosenkrauz,  p.  3.32.  All  that  is  merely 
mechanical,  as  well  as  all  that  is  merely  learned  and  critical,  should  he  avoided. 

■■'  Theol.  Wissenschaftskunde,  ii.  p.  297.  Mosheim  regarded  catechization  as  being 
"a  reasonable  and  orderly  conversation  between  teacher  and  pupil." — Sittenlehre  (3d 
ed.),  i,  p.  488. 

'Hiiffell,  i,  p.  447,  sqq.  (2d  ed.).  -'The  Socratic  method  begets  the  conceit  in  the 
mind  of  catechumens  that  they,  in  some  way,  produce  religion,  and  almost  comitels 
them  to  indulge  in  arrogant  criticisms  upon  the  faith  whose  wisdom  has,  after  all.  not 
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The  natural  process  is  that  he  should  i)Ut  the  question  who  desires 
to  learn  ahout  some  matter,  and  it  would  follow  that  the  catechu- 
men and  not  the  catechist,  should  ask. 

This  is  the  arrangement  in  the  catechism  of  Leo  Judneus.  But  it 
is  the  catechist  who  inquires  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  the 
catechumen  knows — a  task  Avhich  may  consist  simply  in  the  mechan- 
ical conduct  of  a  recitation,  which  certainly  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  Socratic  method ;  or  it  may  involve  a  process  of  inter- 
rogation which  serves  either  to  merely  excite  attention,  to  arouse 
independent  thought,  or,  as  being  grouncled  in  the  conversational 
form,  to  logically  advance  the  progress  of  the  discnssion.  This  last 
form  is  only  available,  however,  when  dealing  with  persons  of  some- 
what mature  years  and  an  advanced  stage  of  knowledge.  In  such 
a  case  the  various  forms  of  questioning,  such  as  the  problematical, 
assertory,  demonstrative,  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive, 
may  all  be  employed  ;  not,  however,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
previously  memorized,  bnt  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  them  natu- 
rally through  the  active  interchange  of  ideas.  The  exciting  of  such 
The  real  art  of  interchange  in  proper  measure,  together  with  the  ani- 
the  catechist.  mating  of  its  progress,  constitutes  the  principal  art  of 
the  catechist.  This,  however,  cannot  l)e  accomplished  by  the  mere 
eliciting  of  answers.  The  catechist  will  need  to  assert  his  right  to 
speak  at  the  proper  point,  to  impart  after  having  for  a  time  de- 
manded. It  is,  therefore,  as  im])ortant  to  observe  the  proper  key 
while  narrating,  expounding,  and  exhorting,  as  to  im])art  the  proj)er 
turn  to  questioning. 

The  task  of  catechetics,  however,  is  by  no  means  fully  exhausted 
Religious  na-  when  directions  relating  to  form  have  been  supj)lied. 
tine  of  youth   It  is,  first  of  all,  essential  that  the  religious  nature  of 

should  be  stud-  '  '      _  ... 

ied.  youth  be  studied  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  object  of  cate- 

chetics, and  this  not  merely  with  reference  to  its  powers  of  appre- 
hension, but  in  every  direction  in  which  it  is  displayed.  At  this 
point  catechetics  has  general  pedagogics  for  its  l)asis,  and  this,  ac- 
cordingly, would  be  the  proper  point  for  discussing  the  relation  of 
religious  instruction  as  imparted  l)y  the  school  to  that  dispensed  by 
the  Church.  Much  has  been  said  upon  this  ])oint  from  the  jieda- 
gogical  point  of  view.  But  it  is  further  essential  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  instruction,   which   is  distinctively  Christian   in   its 

yet  dawned  in  any  wise  upon  tlieir  understandiiif^s." — RosonUranz,  p.  SS.^.  Mar- 
lieineke,  I'lakt.  Tlicoloj^ic,  5;  :{l.j.  Ze/.selnvitz  siiows,  liowever,  that  the  a])use  of  the 
nietlir)d  of  develoiiinj^  a  Huhjeet  by  (juestion  and  answer  does  not  set  it  aside,  hut  tluit 
its  further  lieveiopnient  is  a  task  of  the  art  of  cateciietioi,  vol.  i,  p.  4;  eonip.  p.  11 
8^(/.,  vol.  iii,  p.  '!'.'>,  ni/i/.,  and  vol.  iv  entire. 
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character,  be  liaiulled  in  accord.incc  witli  clearly  <l(fin(il  tlicolog- 
ical  views,  and  also  that  the  grading  of  the  instriiet ion,  the  object 
lo  be  attained  thereby,  and  the  means  to  be  enijdoyed,  be  clearly 
determined.  The  grading  might  be  about  as  follows:  1.  I-'or  the 
period  of  childhood,  the  exeiting  of  religious  feeling  and  retieetion 
by  means  of  repeating  Scripture  narratives  and  teaching  simple 
texts,  verses  from  hymns,  and  the  like;  2.  At  the  riper  stage  of 
youth  for  boys  and  girls  the  connected  teaching  of  JJible  history, 
accompanied  with  the  teaehing  of  the  catechi!;(m.  At  this  stage 
the  di(Lictic  element  will  predominate;  3.  At  the  stage  of  incipient 
maidicxid  the  instruction  proper  for  all  candidates  for  Church  mem- 
bership, their  preparation  for  the  sacrament,  and  their  initiation  into 
the  deeper  unity  of  the  Bible,  in  both  history  and  doctrine,  as  well 
as  into  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  With  the  latter  process  may 
be  connected  a  survey  of  Church  history,  introduction  into  the  life 
of  the  Church  as  a  community,  and  into  the  life  of  devotion  gener- 
ally. To  what  extent  a  stage  of  instruction  beyond  that  for  candi- 
dates for  Church  membership  should  be  assumed  is  a  question  of 
practical  importance,  l)ut  upon  the  answer  to  which  the  catechetical 
function  is  no  longer  dependent,  since,  in  the  uatuii'  of  the  case,  its 
task  was  ended  at  joining  the  Church.  All  that  is  subsequent  to 
that  act  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  didactics  and  to  pedagogics  in  its 
broad  acceptation;  for  instance,  the  religious  instruction  imparted 
in  Bible  classes,  in  Sunday-schools,  Church  lyceums,  lectures,  and 
similar  ways.  Here  we  see  the  value  of  catechisms,  of  sacred  histo- 
ries, of  volumes  of  selected  passages  from  the  Bible,  and  many  sim- 
ilar works.  Every  pastor  should  always  have  in  mind  the  instruc- 
tion, and  use  of  proper  methods  thereto,  apart  from  his  ])ulp!t 
ministrations. 

But  the  true  catechist  has  not  fulfilled  his  task  when,  in  his  oth- 

cial  capacity,  he  has   conducted  a  session  for  the   in-   ^  ,   ^  ^. 

.  /  .  .  .         .  Catechetics     a 

Struct  ion  of  the  children.  He  will  bear  in  his  heart  the  part  of  pastoral 
youth  entrusted  to  his  care  (John  xxi,  15:  j36aKe  rd  dp-  ""^^^  ' 
via  jLov).  With  this  feature  catechetics  reaches  over  into  the  field 
of  pastoral  care.  It  is  also  customary,  in  many  places  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  connect  the  instruction  of  children  with  the  public  wor- 
ship, and  in  this  respect  catechetics  comes  into  contact  with  the 
homiletical  and  liturgical  functions — the  arranging  of  an  appro- 
l)riate  worship  for  children.  But  where  no  such  custom  prevails 
the  hour  given  to  religion  must  not  become  one  of  instruction  sim- 
ply,' but  must  at  the  same  time  be  made  an  hour  of  edification,  of 

"  "The  catechetical  function  mu?t  not  be  contiiied  to  instruction,  hut  must  consist 
pre-eminently  in  developing  a  children's  worship,  the  soul  of  whicli  is  prayer,  and  it 
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traininp;  in  the  practice  of  godliness,  and  hence  a  branch  of  worship. 
The  suniniit  of  the  cateflietical  function,  tiiially,  consists  in  the 
reception  into  Church  fellowship,  the  recognition  of  whose  siguifi- 
cance  and  relation  to  the  whole  belongs  to  liturgies. 

SECTION'  VIL 

MENTAL    AND    SPIRITUAL    ENDOWMENT. 

The  study  of  catechetics  must  not  be  confined  to  oral  instruction 
merely,  but  must  mIso  involve  ajipropriate  practice,  an  o]>portunity 
for  which  should  be  afforded  the  student.  Occupation  with  the 
general  instruction  of  children  will  furnish  a  useful  introduction  to 
such  practice;  and  the  student  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
thorough  instruction  in  religion  and  of  a  thorough  pre])aration  for 
joining  the  Church,  and  who  has  preserved  the  blessed  influence  of 
such  a  course  in  his  own  heart,  will,  in  a  special  sense,  jjossess  a 
great  advantage  over  others.  Diligent  attention  given  to  sound 
catechetical  methods,  and  a  general  interest  in  the  religious  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  j'oung,  are  also  of  advantage. 

The  opinion  is  strongly  entertained  by  many  that  catechetical 
knowledge  will  spontaneously  develop  itself,  liut  precisely  that 
which  seems  easy,  even  to  children,  is  the  most  difiicult  of  all.  Let 
Luther  be  remembered,  who  owned  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  his 
entire  life  to  the  study  of  the  catechism,  and  yet  never  could  ex- 
haust the  study.  By  way  of  contrast  let  a  young  minister,  dried 
up  with  speculative  and  critical  knowledge,  be  imagined  as  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  animated  and  joyous  children.  Does  conceit 
lead  one  to  despise  these  little  ones,  and  is  there  in  him  nothing  of 
the  feeling  which  attracted  Christ  toward  those  of  whom  he  said. 
Necessity  of  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"?  In  that  case  it 
love  for.  and   ^^,pj.g  better  to  acknowledge  one's  bankruptcy  than  to 

sympathy  with,  -^       _  . 

childhood.  sin  against  the  sanctuary  of  childhood.  But  if  the  love 
exists,  and  only  ])racticebe  lacking,  the  needed  remedy  may  yet  be 
found.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Church  to  provide  that  remedy.  The 
end  in  view  is  not  to  be  attained  by  hiring  a  few  children  through 
offering  rewards,  or  forcing  them  into  the  auditorium  as  horses  are 
driven  in  a  riding-school,  for  thei)urj)Oseof  e.xpi'rimenting  with  them, 

must  involve  a  (liHn|)linuiv  element." — Pelt,  Encykl.,  p.  t)7»i.  "The  elilldrenV  wor- 
ship must  go  hand  in  hand  with  eateehetical  instruction  and  with  the  several  depait- 
mentH  of  catechetics.  It  must  preserve,  nourish,  make,  ami  keep  alive  what  these 
have  planted." — Ilirscher,  p.  .')()3 ;  Vinet.  Tast.  Tlieol.,  i>p.  '2*j;»-'j:{.'i;  Palmer,  p.  M6, 
«(/y.  ;  Kraussoltl,  j).  17fl,  rc/.  ;  Ze/.schwitz  iii,  p.  tUr).  In  the  lan<:;ua<re  of  the  early 
Protestants  of  (Jermany,  recitations  from  the  catechism  were  explicitly  termed  "pray- 
ings," a  usage  still  in  vo;<ue  in  some  sectirtns  of  Switzerland. 
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The  pastor  should  seek  out  the  ehiMrcii  in  thcii-  s|)lici('  as  h<-  wonM 
look  for  plants  in  their  natural  soil.  All  young  pastors,  even 
those  who  are  not  eonstrained  thereto  l^y  motives  of  economy, 
should  endeavour  to  secure  opportunity  for  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren. Even  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  young  forms  a  valua- 
hle  preparation  for  religious  teaching,  and  the  teaching  of  language 
an<l  history  especially  will  afford  those  gymnastic  advantages  which 
were  elsewhere  looked  for  from  the  Socratic  method.  The  ability 
lo  tell  a  story  or  relate  an  incident  well  is  a  special  art  to  be  ac- 
quired only  by  practice.  But  the  religious  disposition  and  con- 
tinued part icii)at ion  in  the  religious  life  are,  here  as  elsewhere,  a 
]>rime  necessity.  Every  opportunity  afforded  the  theological  can- 
<lidate  to  teach  a  Bible  class,  or  conduct  a  Sunday-school,  should  be 
thankfully  embraced  all  through  his  theological  studies.  To  observe 
a  thorough  catechist  while  surrounded  by  the  children,  and  with 
him  to  enter  into  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  chddren,  will 
♦piicken  the  mind  and  impart  courage.  Hirscher  beautifully  says: 
"Fortunate  art  thou  if  nature  has  provided  thee  with  rich  endow- 
ments; bxit,  however  this  may  be,  let  there  be  no  lack  of  effort  to 
secure  what  may  depend  upon  thyself.  A  real  enthusiasm  will 
richly  supply  what  nature  might  have  bestowed  in  but  inferior 
measure."  ' 

SECTION'    VIIL 

HISTORY    OF    CATECIIETICS. 

Comp.  Lanpremack  (died  17.40),  Historia  Catechetioa  (Stralsund,  parts  1-3,  1729-40);  KiVher, 
KatPchetisclie  Gescliichte  der  papstliclien  Kirche,  Jena,  1753;  Schuler,  Gescti.  d.  katechet.  Uel.- 
unterrifhts  unter  d.  Protestanten  von  der  Reformation  bis  1762  (1766),  Halle,  1802;  Gilliert, 
Christ.  Catechet.  hist.,  P.  I.,  tres  priores  a?tates  coraplectens,  Lips.,  ISio;  Dithmar,  Beitr.  zur 
(iesch.  d.  kateohet.  Unterrichts,  Marburg,  1S48;  Ehrenfeuchter,  Gesph.  d.  Katefhisinus  mit  bes. 
Berucksichtipung  d.  Hannover.  Landeskin-he,  Gott.,  18.")7;  Mayer,  (iesh.  des  Katecbuinenats  u. 
d.  Katechese  in  d.  ersten  sechs  Jahrhunderten,  prize  essay,  Kemi)ten,  1S08;  Weiss,  Altkirclil. 
Padagogik  dargest.  in  Katechuinenat  u.  Katechese  der  ersten  sechs  Jahrhunderte,  prize  essay, 
Freiburg,  1869;  Vlnet,  Pastoral  Theology  (Skinner's  Translation,  2d.  ed.).  New  York,  1861; 
Kidder,  The  Christian  Pastorate,  Cincinnati,  1871 ;  Elliott,  Herineneutical  and  Pastoral  Lec- 
tures, New  York,  1880 ;  Phelps,  Men  and  Books,  New  York,  1882. 

The  catechumens  of  the  ancient  Church  were  not  children;  but 
childhood  is  already  designated  in  the  New  Testament  Catechumens  in 
(Mark  x,  13-19;  Eph.  vi,  4;  2  Tim.  iii,  15)  as  called  to  the  ancient 
participate  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  With  regard  to 
the  relation  held  by  catechumens,  and  the  different  classes  to  which 
they  belonged  {aKQoo)iievoi,  yovvuXlvovreg,  Karrixovi^evoi,  <p(,)ri^6iJ.evoi), 
consult  the  best  works  on  ecclesiastical  hist(jry.  Zezschwitz  says:' 
"  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  has  no  knowledge  of  a  rexvTj  KaT?;^;?/? <«•?/,  or 
catechetical  art.  The  latter  appears  in  that  character  at  a  time 
'  Page  724.  ^  Page  15. 
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wlu-n  tlic  G^overiiiTig  idea  is  no  longer  tlie  catecluimenate,  but  the 
function  of  teacliing."  The  Apostles'  Creed  furnished  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  at  an  early  period.  l>ut  distinctively  cate- 
chetical discourses  were  also  in  vogue,  together  with  addresses  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  of  reception  into  inenibershi]>.  This  we  see 
in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Catechetical  Discourse  of  Gregory 
Early catechet-  of  Nyssa.  A  guide  for  the  instruction  of  adult  cate- 
itai  works.  chumens  was  given  by  Augustine  in  the  treatise  on 
Catechetical  Questions^  addressed  to  the  deacon  Deogratias,  at 
Carthage. 

'^Tlie  situation  was  changed  when  the  baptism  of  children  had  be- 
come more  general,  and  Christianity  had  been  made  the  religion  of 
the  state.  Then  catechetics  became,  in  consequence,  more  largelj 
what  it  is  in  our  day — a  teaching  of  the  young.  Charlemagne  ren- 
dered valuable  service  by  providing  for  such  teaching.  The  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  Avere  taught  in  addition  to 
the  Creed.  These  were  termed  Leading  Articles,  which  extended 
also  to  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
monks  Otfrid,  of  the  Weissenburg  monastery  in  Alsace,  and  Kero 
The  first  cate-  ^-""^  Notker  Labeo,  of  St.  Gall,  wrote  the  first  cate- 
chisms, chisms,  A  clear  view  of  the  position  of  catechetics  in 
the  fifteenth  century  is  given  in  the  Picture  Catechism,  published  by 
Gefi^cken,  in  Leipzig,  in  1855.  The  Waldensian  C.itechism  repre- 
sented an  evangelical  tendency.  The  Wiclifiites  and  Hussites 
(Bohemian  Brethren)  were  also  interested  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  young,  which  had  been  so  terribly  neglected  by  the  Church  in 
the  lifeless  and  mechanical  state  in  which  it  had  become  immersed.' 
Among  Roman  Catholics,  upon  the  Reformation,  the  Chancellor 
Charlier  (person  constituted  a  notable  excei>tion,  assuming  the  ])osi- 
tion  of  catechist  in  his  own  person,  and  also  furnishing  the  priests 
with  a  guide  for  catechization,  though  in  very  general  outlines 
merely,  in  his  treatise  on  Drawing  the  Poor  to  Christ. 

The  first  agency  to  perform  thorough  work,  however,  was  the 
Luther's  two  Reformation.  Lutiu-r,  while  engaged  in  the  visitation 
catechisms.  ^^f  ^jj^  ehurches,  in  1528,  became  convinced  of  the  nee<l 
for  providing  ilw  pcoph?  with  a  "  good,  simple,  unvarnished  cate- 
chism," a  "lay  Bible  which  should  embrace  the  entire  contents  of 
Christian  doctrine."  This  called  forth  his  two  catechisms,  the 
smaller  being  intended  for  children  and  tiie  lar<i:er  for  teachers.* 

'  C'oiiiii.  II('rz<)i,''s  Wiildciiscr,  •i,  sii|)])lciiicnt,  p.  ITiS;  and  Zc/scliwil/.,  Kiitccliisnion 
d.  Waldenser  u.  Hilliinisclicii  Hriidcr,  Kiliiii;i<'ii,  lS(j:;. 

'Different  editions  by  Sticr,  I'arisius,  PurgoUl,  etc.  See  Winer,  Ilandhiicli  d.  Lit- 
eratur,  coiiiidonicnt.iry  vol.,  \).  IK'.t. 
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Thoy  constituted  tlu-  l):isis  of  rclitjfious  instruction  during  a  Ioulj 
period,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  innuerous  conunentators. 
J.uther  is  still  a  model  as  respects  the  true  catechetical  style  in 
]ioint  of  hearty  and  naive  mode  of  exitression.'  The  Reformed 
Cliurch,  too,  did  not  I'emain  bt'liindliand.  (Kcolampudius,  in  his 
Report  t)n  Children,"  and  Leo  .luda'us,^  and  Calvin,'  lid  the  way. 
The  IIei<lell)ei"g  Catechism,  composed  by  Zacharias  Ur-  TheHeidelberi? 
sinus  and  Caspar  Olevianus,  became  as  famous  as  the  t'atet-'>is'"- 
catechisms  of  Luther,  having  been  translated  into  nearly  every  lan- 
guage, and  been  made  a  symbolical  book  of  the  Reformed  Church.^ 
The  older  catechists  did  but  little  theorizing,  the  amount  contrib- 
uted in  this  direction  being  limited,  upon  the  whole,  to  noteworthy 
hints  in  individual  works.  But  a  special  emphasis  was  placed  uj»on 
the  matter  in  the  state  churches  by  the  ordering  of  sermons  on  the 
catechism  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church."  But  there  was  no 
absolute  lack  of  theoretical  instruction.  The  catechism  of  David 
Chytriius,  at  Rostock  (1554-1604),  assumed  the  form  of  popular 
dogmatics,  but  secured  a  wide  acceptance  by  reason  of  its  clear 
arrangement  and  precision.'  We  niay  mention  the  following  addi- 
tional works:  Hyjjerius,  on  Catechetics  (1570,  republished  by  A. 
Schmidt,  Helmstedt,  1704);  Alsted,  Catechetical  The-  Leading  au- 
ology  (Hanov.,  1622);  Dietrich  (died  1669),  Catechet-  Liu'i.eTTnd 
ical  Institution  (161:5);  ]\Liukisch,  the  commentator  of  spcncr. 
Dietrich  (165;3);  Kortholt,  Encouragement  for  Catechetical  Instruc- 
tion (1669),  and  Trotzendorf.  These  authors  are  the  most  widely 
known  theorists  between  the  time  of  Luther  and  that  of  Sjoener. 

'  "  The  catechism  of  Luther,"  says  Herder,  "  must  be  fervently  committed  to  mem- 
ory and  retained  forever."  Comp.  Harnaclv,  Der  kleine  Kateciiismus  Luthers  in 
seiner  Urgestalt,  Stuttg.,  1856.  Comp.  Vilmar  (Pastoraltheol.,  p.  104)  with  reference 
to  its  advantages  over  the  Heidelberg  from  a  |)edagogical  point  of  view.  Zezschwitz 
(Katechetik,  ii,  p.  265,  s</q.)  furnishes  a  "  historico-critical  estimate  "  of  the  material  of 
catechetics. 

"^  Reprinted  in  the  Lcben  u.  ausgewiihlte  Hchriften  d.  reform.  Kirchc,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
296  ff. 

^  Newly  published  by  (Jrob,  Winterthiir,  1836. 

■*  Henry,  ii,  pp.  150,  sqq. 

MJriginally  issued  in  1563.  An  edition  in  the  form  of  the  original  edition,  pub- 
lished by  Wolters,  1864.  Bethune,  Lcctiu-es  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  N.  Y.,  1S6S. 
See  a  judicious  estimate  of  this  work,  as  contrasted  with  the  depreciatory  treat- 
ment accorded  to  it  in  the  days  of  rationalism,  in  (i.  Miiller,  Theophil.,  Zurich,  1801, 
p.  313.  Comp.  also  the  more  recent  works  of  Zyro,  Sudhoff,  Giider,  Bender,  Krum- 
maeher,  and  others. 

*  Comp.  Rudelbach,  Amtliches  Gutachten  iib.  d.  Wiedereinf  iihrung  der  Katechismus- 
examina,  etc.,  Dresden,  1841. 

"  Krabbe,  Chytriius,  pp.  45,  46. 
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The  last-named  theologian,  Trotzendorf,  gave  a  new  impulse  in 
tliis  field  by  the  i)ublication  of  his  Catechetical  Tables  (1683),  and 
also  by  his  Thoughts  on  Catechetical  Information,  published  by  a 
friend  in  Halle,  in  1815.'  'J'he  principal  query  with  Spener  was, 
"How  shall  we  connect  the  head  with  the  heart?"  Seidel,  of  Ber- 
lin (1717),  and  others,  followed  in  his  track.  QEtinger,  too,  is  im- 
portant in  this  connexion  because  of  his  Historical  and  Moral  Store- 
house of  Catechetical  Directions,  which  appeared  in  1762.* 

In  the  orthodox  school,  Fecht,  of  Rostock  (died  1716),  delivered 
Orthodox  writ-  lectures  on  catechetics,  and  combined  catechetical  prac- 
®'"^-  tice  therewith.     Additional  guides  to  catechization  were 

furnished  by  Rambach  in  his  Well-Instructed  Catechist,  which  ap- 
peared in  1722;  by  Budda?us  (died  1729),  in  his  Catechetical  Theol- 
ogy, wdiich  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  Jena,  in  1752,  and  by 
others.  In  the  Reformed  Church,  Osterwald  (died  1747)  endeav- 
oured to  bring  into  vogue,  through  the  medium  of  his  widely  circu- 
lated Catechism  (Amsterdam,  1707),  a  more  independent  treatment, 
"which  should  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  time.  But  his  effort 
resulted  in  his  substituting  the  subjectively  abstract  element  of 
natui'al  religion  and  morality  for  the  earlier  concrete  and  objective 
modes  of  expression  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  Church.  The 
Catechetics  af-  rationalistic  revulsion  in  education,  caused  in  the  latter 
ticaf^pedago^-  ^^^^^  '^^  ^^^®  eighteenth  century  by  Basedow,  Salzmann, 
ics.  and  other  ]»hilanthropical  schoolmen,  reacted  also  u))on 

catechetical  instruction.^  The  aim  was  to  counteract,  by  the  jtroc- 
ess  of  a  free  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  a  merely  me- 
chanical method  and  a  dead  orthodoxy. 

But  the  result  was  a  lapse  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The  j)osi- 
tivc  subject  matter  was  frequently  lost  in  the  ))rocess  of  shallow 
argumentation,  and  in  this  way  a  false  Socratism  came  into  being, 
which  could  be  confined  within  appropriate  limits  only  after  long- 
continued  struggles.  The  so-called  "]tlulanthropic"  nu'thod  fouiul 
"Philanthropic"  adherents,  though  with  moditications,  in  Miller,  in  his 
method.  Directions  in  the  Art  of  Catechising  (1778,  1782,  1788); 

in  RosenmCiller,  Directions  in  Catechising  (176.'?,  1703),  and  others. 
JSchmid  treated  cratechetics  in  an  entirely  formal  way,  as  we  see  in 
his  Catechetical  Handbook  (Jena,  1791,  17!)2-9i),  1801,  3  vols.). 
Graeffe,  finally,  carried  the  rationalistic  formalism  of  questions  to 

'Comp.  Tliilo,  Spener  als  Katechet.,  Berlin,  18-10. 

'  Conip.  the  Siid-deiitsehcr  Selinlhote,  1855,  1—1. 

*  Comp.  Salzmann,  Die  wiiksamste  Mittel  Kintlcrn  Religion  Iteiziibrinpen,  3(1  eJ., 
Leips.,  1809.  In  liis  Konrad  Kiefer  lie  raves  aj^ainst  the  eatecliisni,  and  allows  little 
Konrad  "to  pliiek  pigeons"  instea<l  of  liiiniliii;^  liini  the  hook  ! 
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its  liitjhest  ])()iiil.  Ik'  may,  thcrcinrc,  Ik-  coiisiilcrccl  the  rcjire- 
si'iitative  of"  the  ohler  rationalistic  cateelu'tit-s,  liased  on  Kantian 
jirinciples  in  reliuion  and  morals,  while  Dinter,  on  the  other  hand, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  formalistic  narrowness  and  dryness  ])y  a 
more  vivid  and  oritj^inal  ai)])rehension  of  tlie  matter  of  religiijus 
teaching.  Still,  in  his  dogmatic  opinions,  he  did  not  forsake  the 
rationalistic  point  of  view. 

The  religious  element,  and,  more  particularly,  the  peculiarly 
Christian  features  of  that  element,  was  regarded  by  Daub  and 
8chAvarz  as  being  the  essential  thing,  a  view  that  was  in  the  strong- 
est contrast  with  the  former  method.  A  more  profound  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  subject,  however,  has  been  attained  through  the 
influence  of  the  Schleiermacher  schoot — as  we  see  in  services  of 
Riitenik  and  iSchweizer — though  the  process  was  not  schleiermacher. 
unaccompanied  by  the  danger  of  making  the  dialectical  element 
prominent  at  the  expense  of  the  emotional. 

The  Jesuits  and  related  orders  acquired  entire  control  of  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Larger  (1554)  and 
Smaller  (1566)  Catechisms  of  the  Jesuit,  Peter  Canisius  (died  1595), 
being  highly  esteemed,  in  addition  to  the  Roman  Catechism,  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1566.  The  theory 
of  catechetics,  likewise,  was  not  neglected  by  the  Jesuits.'  But 
even  Roman  Catholic  catechetics  did  not  escape  the  in-  Roman  catho- 
Hueiice  of  the  age  in  later  timos.'^  Here,  too,  an  ani-  iic  catechetics. 
mated  and  Christian  mode  of  treatment  obtained  the  victory  over 
every  sort  of  lifeless  formalism. 

LITERATURE   OF   CATECHETICS. 

Riitenik,   Uebersicht  der  kateelietisdien   Literatur,    in  Theol.   Stud.   n.   krit.,    1831 

p.  188  ff.     Tholuek,  Literarischer  Anzeiger.  1830,  No.  18. 
J.  F.  C.  Griiffe,  Vollst.  Lehrbueh  der  allgem.  Katechetik.     Gott.,  1795-98.     3  vols. 

Grundriss  der  allgem.  Katechetik,  nach  kantisclien  Grundsiitzen.     Giitt.,  1796. 

G.  F.  Dinter,  Regeln  der  Katechetik.     Xeustadt  a.  d.  0.,  1801. 
€.  Daub,  Lehrbueh  der  Katechetik.     Frankf.  a.  M.,  1801. 

F.  H.  Ch.  Schwarz,  Katechetik  odcr  Anleitung  zu  Unterredungen  init  der  Jugend  ii; 
Christenthume.     Gies.,  1818. 

G.  Thierl.ach,  Handbuch  der  Katechetik.     Frunkcnhausen,  1822,  1823.     2  vols. 
Die  Katechisirkunst.     Nordhausen,  1826-31.     5  vols. 

Lehrbueh  der  Katechetik.     Hannov.,  1830. 

W.  Stern,  Erfahrungen,  Grundsiitze  und  Grundziige  fiir  bibl.-christl.  Religions-untei 

richt.     Karlsr.,  1833. 
+  J.  B.  Hirseher,  Katechetik  oder  der  Beruf  des  Seelsorgers.     Tiib.,  1841. 
Lor.  Kraussold,  Katechetik.     Erl.,  1843. 

'  Comp.  Possevln's  (died  1611)  Letter  on  the  Necessity,  Utility,  and  Reason  for  Teaching  th'= 
Catholic  Catechism  (ed.  W.  Eder,  Ingolstadt.  1.583). 
*  See  M.  Vierthaler,  Geist  der  Socratik,  Salzburg,  1798. 
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*Ch.  rainier,  Evan;;.  Katcilictik.     Stiittg.,  18t4. 

A.  Keller,  Anleituiig  zinn  kateehet.  Uiilerriehte.     Aarau,  1851.     2  vols. 

C.  N.  Kiihler,  Kateeheti.-^elie  Baukunst.     Kiel,  1851. 

J.  G.  Hansehniann,  Christl.  Kateelietik.     Lpz.,  1852. 

G.  G.  K.  L.  Plato,  Lelirbueh  der  Katechetik.     Lpz.,  1853. 

H.  Puehta,  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Katechese.     Stuttg.,  1854. 

*  C.  A.  G.  V.  Zezschwitz,  System  der  christlieh-kirehlichen  Katechetik.     Lpz.,  186.3. 

G.  A.  F.  Edelin,  Leitfaden  zur  Ertheilung  des  Confirniandenunterriehts  und  zur  Wie- 

derholung  dieses  Unterrichts  niit  Erwachsenen.     Basel,  1872. 
K.  A.  Riitenik,  Der  christl.  Glaube,  nach  deni  luthei'.  Katechismus  in  kateehet.  Vor- 

triigen  zusamnienluingend  dargestellt.     Berl.,  1829. 
Al.  Schweizer,   Leitfaden  zum   Unterricht  in  der  chrihtl.  (ilaiibenslehre  fiir  reifere 

Katechmnenen.     Ziirich,  1840. 

See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  Theol.  Literatnr,  vol.  ii,  p.  21.H,  .s-yy. ;  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  articles  Catechetics,  Catechism,  and  Catechumens,  vol.  ii,  jtp. 
148-154. 

ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN   CATECHETICS. 

There  have  been  many  English  works  on  the  ('atechism  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Among  these  we  may  mention : 

Barry,  Notes  on  the  Catechism.     2d  ed.     Lond.,  1868. 
Williams,  A  Brief  E.xposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  with  Proofs  from  Scripture. 

A  new  ed.     Lond.,  1841. 

The  individual  Churches  have  each  produced  their  catechism,  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  undergone  important  modifications.  For  the  names  of  these,  and  works  written 
on  them,  we  refer  to  the  dononiinational  literature  of  each  of  the  great  communions. 
See  Hurst,  Bibliotheca  Tlieologica,  pj).  264,  267,  ;i28.     New  York,  18S3. 

SECTION  IX. 

THE    THEORY    OF    WORSHIP LITURGICS, 

To  comprehend  the  nature  of  Cliristian  worshij)  as  a  wliole,  and 
The  field  of  <^''  the  various  elements  by  wliieli  it  is  modified  in  ])ar- 
iitur^ics.  tieular,   is  the   scientific  task   of   liturgies.     Upon   the 

manner  in  which  it  is  ])erformed  will  de])end,  in  great  measure,  l)oth 
the  general  organization  of  the  ])ul)Ii('  Christian  woi-ship  and  the 
administration  of  its  several  details.  The  former  is  included  in  the 
department  of  Chureh  government,  the  latter  in  that  of  Churcli 
ministrations. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  ))hilosophy  of  religion  and  of  ethics  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  public  worship.  It  is,  first  of  all,  important  to 
arrive  at  the  understanding  of  such  worship  as  being  a  necessity  of 
the  common  life  of  Christianity  instead  of  a  nu-rc  court -ceremonial; 
or,  at  most,  a  moral  stimulus  for  the  masses.  The  nature  of  wor- 
ship, which  Hegel   terms  "tlie  highest  deed  of  the  human  spirit,"' 

'  In  harmony  with  that  view,  and  carrying  the  idea  further  into  its  details,  Rothe 
calls  worship  an  nrflon,  and  more  particularly  an  action  to  be  pcrformci!  in  common 
— an  internal,  ethical,  s|)iritual  aclidii,  llic  higliot  which  the  Christian  may  |)erforin. 
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must  be  (U'duct'd  fnnii  tlic  iKitiirt-  <»f  rcliLcioii  ;iii(l  of  (liristiaiiilv. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  liturgies  to  :i|»j)rehend  tlie  idea  of 
|)ul)lic  worship  as  an  etliically  justified  and  ol)ligatory  act  on  tlie 
jiart  of  the  congregation.  The  constituent  elements  of  the  worship 
are  afterward  to  be  recognised  in  liarmony  witli  their  liturgical 
importance  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  they  stand  ajx'U  the 
basis  of  that  fundamental  i)rinciple.  This  is  also  the  point  at  which 
the  relation  of  worship  to  art,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  to  Relation  of 
be  determined.  The  Church  is  not  simply  an  educational  worship  to  art. 
institution,  as  those  seem  to  su})pose  who  centre  the  entire  worship 
111  the  sermon,  and  regard  everything  else,  such  as  singing,  i)rayer, 
the  sacraments,  and  the  benediction,  as  mere  additions. 

Balir  says:  "In  no  other  religion  does  the  religious  community 
appear  to  be  so  necessary  and  essential  as  in  Christianity.  The 
idea  of  a  church,  whether  local  or  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
Church,  is  eminently  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  attains  to  the 
full  dignity  of  truth  in  it  alone.  Christianity  assumed  the  fovin  of 
an  independent  religion  for  the  first  time  when  it  appeared  in  and 
with  the  form  of  a  community,  and  it  lives  and  continues  on  from 
age  to  age  only  in  that  form.  ,  .  .  The  Church,  united  by  the  ties 
of  a  common  Lord  and  a  common  faith,  not  only  sustains  a  doc- 
trinal relation  to  Christ,  but  also  a  vital  connexion  like  that  of  the 
body  to  the  head.  But  it  appears  as  such,  as  a  whole,  only  in  the 
public  worship)." '  Also  Palmer,  in  his  treatise  on  Practical  The- 
ology, says:  "In  the  celebration  the  Church  presents  herself  in 
bridal  array;  at  such  times  we  should,  before  all  else,  be  filled  with 
joy  and  exultation,  excited  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  a  glorious 
privilege  to  belong  to  the  Church,  to  be  identified  with  and  live  in 
it."  ^  Schenkel's  idea,  shared,  however,  by  many  others,  that  public 
worship  is  merely  a  means  for  the  exciting  of  piety,  and  that  it  has 
no  end  in  itself,  grows  out  of  his  warped  view  of  religion  generally. 

Worship  must  be  conceived  as  the  common  act  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  which  the  religious  life  of  its  members  finds  „^    , .     ,  „    ^ 

-  .  ,  Worship  deflned. 

expression  under  the  form  of  devotion.     f5uch  expres- 
sion takes  shape   partly  in  the  word   and  partly  in  the  symbol." 

1  Pajre  351. 

■i  Coiiip.  supra,  %  12.  We  concede  fully  that  a  mere  participating  in  the  wor?iiip  is 
not  necessarily  relifrious,  and  that  facility  in  the  use  of  forms  of  worship  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  universal  piety  (p.  171);  but  this  is  pronouncing  jndgment  upon  mock- 
worship  merely,  which  stands  related  to  the  true  and  sacred  worship  of  God  as  arti- 
ficiality does  to  art,  or  hypocrisy  to  religion.  Here,  too,  the  rule  applies :  abusus  non 
toUit  usum. — Dogmatik,  p.  172. 

3  Ehrenfeuchter's  conception  (i^  33)  of  Christianity,  as  the  end  of  all  symbols,  can 
hold  good  only  in  so  far  as  the  symbol  is  regarded  as  being  veiled  and  obscure; 
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The  nature  of  tlie  religious,  or,  more  exactly,  the  Christian,  symbol, 
as  distinguished  from  the  legal  types  of  Judaism  and  heatlien 
L^ature-symbols,  and  the  relation  of  the  symbol  to  the  Word,  can 
only  be  understood  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  religious  or 
Christian  life.  Ehrenfeuchter  says:  "It  would  be  as  silly  to  apolo- 
gize for  religion  because  it  has  a  system  of  worship  as  to  excuse  the 
soul  for  having  a  body.  Some  desire  to  attribute  the  worship  to 
the  sensuousness  of  man  alone.  .  .  .  But  on  this  method  no  one  would 
suspect  the  eternal  law  of  life,  by  which  everything  that  is  real  is 
also  possessed  of  the  power  to  express  itself  in  figurative  form,  and 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  energy." '  The  place  of 
the  '•ermon  in  the  worship  is  likewise  determined  by  liturgies,  so 
that  homiletics  itself  is,  in  a  broad  sense,  a  part  of  liturgies.^  In  a 
different  point  of  view  the  sermon,  nevertheless,  extends  beyond 
purely  liturgical  limits,  and  unfolds  in  its  independent  movement  a 
conformity  to  law  Avnich  is  no  longer  included  in  the  domain  of  li- 
turgies. All  worship  is  based  upon  action  and  reaction,  upon  mutual 
incitement  according  to  settled  laws,  which  modify  its  organism, 
and  upon  which  its  earnestness,  dignity,  solemnity,  practical  fruit- 
fulness,  and  power  to  edify,  depend. 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  place  for  discussing  the  contrast  between 
the  formally  restricted  and  the  free,  the  established  and  the  mova- 
ble, the  devotional  and  the  festal,  what  has  been  historically  trans- 
mitted, and  what  is  demanded  by  the  ])resent  time. 

A  sound  theory  of  worship  will  maintain  a  true  medium  between 
Province  of  ^^^^  Settled  uniformity  of  a  lifeless  mechanism  which 
sound  theory  moves  in  the  world  of  empty  ceremonies,  and  a  frivolity 
ip.  which  is  possessed  of  a  mania  for  novelty  and  adherence 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  which  elevates  its  unsettled  and 
superficial  notions  to  the  ])lace  of  what  has  been  tested  and  shown 
to  be  of  worth. ^     It  also  distinguishes  between  a  su])erabundance 

mystifkiitioii  lias  ;iii  end.  But  Cliristianity  li;is,  on  the  contrary,  developed  a  noble, 
free,  consciously-spiiitual  symbolism,  upon  which  the  worship  is  necessarily  based,  and 
which  Ehrenfeuchter  himself  has  profoundly  and  fervently  iipprchendcd  under  the 
idea  of  an  "ideal  art."     Pp.  253,  27!),  and  elsewhere. 

'  Pa<,'e  51. 

''This  is  also  the  view  of  ruhncr.  ]).  '■>')•!.  ("omp.  Iln^rcubach,  F.iturj^ik  u.  Homi- 
letik. 

■'Even  a  better  and  rciilly  religious  subjectivity  has  its  limits.  Ehrenfeuchter,  vhi 
auprn,  p.  76,  observes  with  justice  that  "when  tiie  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  tlie 
universal  acceptance  of  an  individual  poetic  view,  which  nuiy  possibly  l)e  profoundly 
true  for  the  imlividual,  and  afl'ord  him  wondrous  comfort,  the  oidy  result  will  lie  a 
hardeninj:  of  the  jioelic  element  and  a  iictiifaction  of  the  religious.  For  the  poetic 
feeling  of  an  iudividiial  i>  transitory,  and  even  lias  its  liiglicst  cliarm  in  the  fact  of  it." 
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(if  wliat  may  hv  ptTci-ivLMl  liy  tin-  senses,  and  that  rationalistic 
soberness  wliieli  dreads  all  that  is  imaginative.'  It  will  know  how 
to  discover  those  elements  of  art  which  are  most  nearly  related  to 
the  ri'liuious  lilc,  and  be  ohliLCccl  to  earefiilly  distinj^nish  l)etweeii 
the  sacred  and  tlie  profane,  the  necessary  and  the  accidental,  that 
which  has  been  ma<le  from  that  which  has  developed.  Fluctuating 
and  unsettled  states,  in  this  regard,  will  increase  in  proportion  as 
our  stay  upon  the  soil  of  practice  without  principles,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  impractical  theories  on  the  other,  is  protracted. 

A  general  interest  in  the  liturgical  regulation  of  our  Church  affairs 
has,  however,  been  aroused,  and  the  theory  of  worship  has  been  re- 
constructed from  its  foundations.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
bridges  leading  over  from  the  region  of  speculation  to  that  of  {prac- 
tice are  so  few,  the  result  being  that  the  learner,  whose  immediate 
object  is  to  qualify  himself  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  is,  with 
all  the  abundance  of  theory  at  command,  left  in  ignorance  with  re- 
spect to  the  course  he  should  adopt.  The  simple  restoration  of 
what  is  old,  toward  which  the  tendencies  of  the  present  age  are  di- 
rected from  certain  quarters,  will  by  no  means  furnish  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  What  is  needed  is  a  living  worship,  which  j^^^  ^f  a  liv- 
shall  address  both  the  intellect  and  the  feelings.  Upon  1°!?  worship, 
this  consummation  science  needs  to  fix  its  eye,  pursuing  its  course 

evanescent  character,  in  the  isohition  of  each  separate  moment  which  blooms  forth 
with  enlivening  influence  from  the  prosaic  conditions  of  the  actual  world.  .  .  .  Such 
play  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  gives  rise  to  the  arbitrary  character  of  par- 
ticular services  {ft9tAoi9/jr/ffKe/a)."  ''A  misunderstanding  of  the  significant  difference 
which  exists  between  puljlic  and  family  worship  works  serious  injury  at  tliis  point." — 
Ibid.,  p.  79. 

' "  This  is  the  pietistic  view,  which  attaches  no  importance  whatever  to  the  outward 
features  of  the  worship,  and  perhaps  legards  it  as  ))eing  in  contradiction  with  itself, 
or  with  the  idea  upon  which  it  rests.  With  this  coincides  the  rationalistic  view,  in 
that  it  separates  the  interests  of  freedom  from  those  of  necessity,  and  maintains  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  only  designed  for  the  needs  of  individuals,  and  requires  that 
each  one  should  be  pious  for  himself;  that  no  value  is  to  be  attached  to  outward 
union  for  the  purposes  of  a  common  worship,  because  this  will  constitute  a  limitation 
of  individual  liberty." — Marheineke,  Prakt.  Theologie,  §  75.  Comp.  Ehrenfeuchter, 
Liturgic,  §  38.  On  the  relation  of  Protestantism  to  art,  comp.  Meyer,  Das  Verhalt- 
niss  der  Kunst  zum  Cultus,  Zurich,  1837 ;  Grueneisen,  De  Protestantismo  artibus  haud 
infesto,  Stuttg.,  1839,  4to;  Protestantismus  u.  Kunst,  in  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift, 
1839,  4,  Xo.  8,  pp.  287-322;  Der  Protestant.  Gottesdienst  u.  d.  Kunst  in  ihrem 
gezenseitigen  Verhiiltnisse,  St.  Gall,  184^;  Lange,  In  welchem  Verhiiltniss  steht  die 
Reforniirte  Kirche  nach  ihrer  Lehre  u.  nach  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  zui' 
Kunst?  An  essay  in  the  Verhandhmgen  d.  Schweiz.  Predigergeselischaft,  St.  Gall, 
1844;  Schnaase,  Verhaltniss  d.  Kunst  zum  Christenthum  u.  besonders  der  evangel. 
Kirche,  Berl.,  18.52;  Koopma*in,  Der  evangel.  Cultus  u.  d.  Kunst,  Darmst.,  1854,  and 
Kottmeier,  Darstellung  des  Heiligen  durch  d.  Kunst,  etc.,  Bremen,  1857. 
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until  tlie  time  shall  arrive  when  the  understanding,  having  been 
matured  by  thorough  study,  shall  yield  its  fruitage  as  well  in  the 
practical  life  as  in  other  domains. 

SECTION  X. 

CONTRAST    BETWEEN    PROTESTANT    AND    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    LITURGICS. 

In  the  Protestant  minister's  circle  of  studies  that  ]>art  of  liturgies 
which  relates  to  ministrations  in  the  Church,  or  to  direct  administra- 
tion, will  require  less  space  proportionately  than  that  which  has  to 
do  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  consequently  with  the 
devising  of  methods.  The  contrary  to  this  is  the  rule  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  word  liturgies  points  pi'imarily  to  the  already  existing  service 
for  the  Church,  the  Liturgy.'  The  more  complicated  such  service 
is,  the  more  time  will  be  needed  for  acquiring  the  mechanical  readi- 
ness which  is  necessary  to  its  performance.  It  is  ai)parent  that 
theology  will  be  in  a  very  low  state  where  the  whole  of  the  theo- 
logical course  is  expended  upon  a  mechanical  training  of  this  sort 
.    , ,.      for  the  clerical  office.     Reijions  still  exist  within  the 

Mr'Phanioal  lit-  ^ 

urgy  ill  Roinaa  Roman  CathoHc  Church  where  nothmg  more  than  such 
cauioiicisin.  ^  mechanism  is  required.  But  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy is  not  at  its  best  in  such  localities.  Wherever  it  bears  the 
character  of  a  science,  it  seeks,  rather,  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of 
speculation  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  worshij),  and  to  justify  its 
meaning  and  importance  to  the  thinking  mind.'     But  there  is  no 

'  Comp.  tlio  lexicons  on  leimvpyix;,  TiEirnvpyt'iv,  ?.£iToVf)yla  (Lukoi,  28;  Holt,  viii,  2; 
ix,  21 ;  X,  11),  foiniod  out  of  /JiTor  (XijiTo^,  from  /".aof,  Afwf),  the  e(|uiviilont  of  thifxhaio^, 
and  Ipyov  {i/nmnn  puhlimm);  hence  Ifiyov  rov  ^eil)z=Tov  Adoi)  is  e(miv:il('nt  to  Xeirov 
epynv.  See  also  the  Apol.  Conf.  Au)?.,  p.  270  (ed.  Ilase),  where  the  ancient  use  of  the 
word  is  well  expounded.  On  the  ecclesiastical  and  Levitical  ineaninj;  of  the  word  in 
the  New  Testament,  comp.  Bleek  on  the  respective  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. The  derivation  from  ?.nf/  (^cral,  prercx,  whence  is  derived  the  word  litauii)  is 
erroneous.  The  Laiin  word  aiUux  (Gr.  "KaTpua)  answers  to  the  (Jerman  words  "Got- 
tesdienst"  (divine  service)  and  "  (Jottesverehrung "  (wor.ship  of  (Jod),  which  have 
been  frequently  objected  to,  especially  the  former,  though  unjustly.  See  Pelt,  y.  Km). 
Marheineke,  I'rakt.  Theologie,  ^  tWi,  says,  that  "  ho  only  who  has  been  made  free  by 
(iod,  and  been  born  again  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  can  resolve  to  enter 
uf)on  the  service  of  <iod,  in  which  alone  man  can  be  truly  free." 

''  "In  our  days,"  observes  a  Uoinaii  Catholic  writer,  "  jtraise  will  be  given  by  all  ra- 
tional persons  to  him  who  has  sudiciently  sharpened  his  intellectual  vision  to  enable 
him  to  fin<l  again  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  the  royal  rolte  with  which  the  incar- 
nated Son  of  God  was  enveloped,  and  to  interpret  all  its  forms  in  the  spirit  to  whicii 
its  oiigin  is  due." — Most,  Die  liberalen  I'rincipien  uuf  deiu  Gebiete  des  Cultus,  in  Tiib. 
thcol.  Quartalschrift,  1K47,  No.  1. 
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hreakinij  throui^Ii  tlic  Ijoiuids  of  what  lias  l)c't'n  traditionally  roceived 
and  wliat  already  exists,  and  Koniaii  Catholic  liturgies  is,  therefore, 
compelled  to  struggle  always  with  the  same  task  in  reference  to 
•worship,  which  (Oppresses  the  scholastic  theology  of  Ilomau  Catholi- 
cism with  reference  to  dogma,  namely,  to  secure  an  after  under- 
standing of  matters  which  already  exist,  "'riic  tlicory  has  more 
the  character  of  a  statute  than  of  an  internal  and  necessary  law."^ 

This  is  not  the  case  with  Protestant  liturgies.  This  is  continu- 
ally employed  upon  tlie  task  of  constructing  a  system  i>r,)tt>stant  ii- 
of  worship  which  shall  perfectly  correspond  to  the  turgics. 
Protestant  principle,  and  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  time.  It 
does  not  become  contcnijdation  merely  with  reference  to  the  already 
finished  edifice  of  the  temple,  but  is  essentially  constructive,  and  we 
always  find  it  engaged  with  line  and  compass  in  the  study  of  the 
plan.  It  does  not  aim  to  secure  a  definite  conclusion  of  its  labours 
for  all  subsequent  time,  but  to  carry  forward  the  develojiment, 
within  certain  limits  to  be  by  itself  appointed,  of  what  is  capable 
of  being  developed.  There  can,  accordingly,  be  no  idea  of  a  mech- 
anism in  the  perfoi'mance  of  liturgical  services,  and  the  specifically 
teclmical  features  connected  therewith  can  only  consist  in  the  per- 
sonal appropriation  of  things  that  are  prescribed,  and  in  a  personal 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  worship.  The  liturgical  capability 
of  the  Protestant  clergyman  Avill,  therefore,  be  manifested  by  a 
spiritual  reproduction  of  what  is  prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  is 
to  be  attained  less  in  the  way  of  practice  than  in  that  of  inward 
consummation.  For,  it  is  certain  that  even  the  simplest  of  litur- 
gical services,  such  as  the  offering  of  prayer  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation,  the  administering  the  sacraments,  and  the  pronounc- 
ing the  benediction,  are  more  appropriately  and  fervently  performed 
by  him  who  has  penetrated  the  mystery  of  religious  jfpcessity  of  re- 
feelings  and  their  public  representation,  than  by  him  hrious  feeling, 
who,  having  no  sympathetic  feeling,  simply  performs  a  duty  which 
is  officially  assigned  to  him.  Every  op^is  ojoeratum  is  a  negation  of 
the  Protestant  principle,  the  death  of  ]i1»erty,  and  a  turning  away 
from  the  internal  to  the  external. 

This  leads  to  a  further  distinction  between  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  liturgists,  namely,  that  the  Protestant  clergy-   Djjrerence  be- 

man,  in  his  liturgical  functions,  sustains  a  different  re-  '«"•'"!  Roman 
,      .  ,      , "-  .  ,.  ,  •11         Catliolie  and 

lation  toward  the  congregation  from  that  sustamed  by   protestant    li- 
the  Roman   Catholic.      While    the  latter  ministers  in   turgists. 
sacred  things  by  virtue  of  his  j^riestly  character,  even  where  no 

'  Ehrenfeufliter,  %ibi  supra,  p.  63;  compare   §  16,  and   Marlieineke,  Prakt.  The- 
ologie,  ^  198. 
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congregation  is  present,  or,  Avlien  it  is  present,  still  only  before  it,  and 
never  in  and  with  the  congregation,'  the  Protestant  liturgist  repre- 
sents in  person  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  congregation.  He  ex- 
presses in  Church  prayers  only  what  all  mentally  repeat,  and.  if  he 
sing,  his  voice  is  lost  in  the  volume  of  praise  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation. The  sacraments,  even,  are  administered  by  him  as  the 
officer  designated  by  the  congregation,  and  set  apart  by  the  Church. 
He  shares  with  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgist,  indeed,  in  being  bound 
by  the  rule  established  by  the  Church,  but  not  in  the  same  degree, 
nor  in  the  same  manner.  Many  consider  it,  no  dcr.bt,  a  prerogative 
of  Protestantism  to  afford  absolute  license,  and  such  license  has 
occasionally  been  carried  to  a  high  pitch,  certainly  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  real  Protestantism.^ 

To  assume  that  the  preacher  offers  prayer  simply  as  a  preacher, 
Distinction  be-  since  "the  prayer  must  be  his  own  work  as  much  as 
icarandTitur-  ^^^^  sermon,"  is  erroneous.  A  clear  distinction  must  be 
gicai  elements,  made,  at  this  point,  between  the  homiletical  and  tlie 
liturgical  elements.'  No  restraint  is  imposed  upon  him  with  resjtect 
to  the  former  by  homiletical  rules,  and  he  is  certainly  exj^ected  to 
come  before  the  congregation  with  prayer  as  well  as  speech.  The 
more  the  congregation  recognises  in  the  preacher's  personal  pii'ty 
the  acme  of  the  religious  life  of  the^  community,^  the  less  will  he 
refuse  to  perform  a  service  which  he  must  consider,  in  this  precise 
form  of  service  (Xetrovpyia),  as  being  the  necessary  complement  to 
the  more  independent  sermon.  The  sermon  is  an  inadequate  and 
incomplete  feature  when  not  sustained  by  the  whole  economy  of  the 
worship. 

Liturgies  in  re-  Liturgics  touches  upon  the  fields  of  ethics  and  ecclc- 
and'eccies^a^  siastical  law.  Here,  too,  arise  the  ethical  (juestions  con- 
ticaiiaw.  cerning  the  extent  to  Avhich  the  liturgist  is  required  to 

represent  the  ritual  in  his  own  person,  and  whether  he  is  simply  to 

'  Ehrenfeiu-liter,  p.  223. 

'  "  riie  further  development  with  which  such  a  formal  Protestantism  violently 
breaks  in  upon,  and  interrupts,  the  course  of  liturgical  tradition,  is  a  progress  into 
vacancy,  and  the  setting  to  rights  and  clearing  up  are  a  transferring  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  individual  of  what  is  designed  for  the  Church  as  a  whole." — Marheineke,  Piakt. 
Theologie,  §  227.  Remarks  on  the  license  assumed  by  Protestant  clergymen  to  the 
injury  of  the  liturgical  rights  of  the  congregation  occur  in  Biihr,  ufii  supra. 

'Comp.  Al.  Schweizcr,  Wiefern  liturgische  (iehete  bindend  sein  sollen?  Zurich, 
18rir>,  J).  22,  Kq.,  and  the  discussions  of  this  sul)jcct  by  II.  Lang,  Hitzius,  and  Riitli  in 
the  Swiss  Reform,  1873,  Nos.  K),  12,  and  1."). 

*  "  The  bond  of  union  which  embraces  the  entire  Ixxly  must  also  appear  in  the  sin- 
gle individual,  and  the  organism  of  the  whole  show  forlli  in  the  particular  menii)cr  " 
— Elircnfeuchtcr,  uhi  mijirn,  p.  t'lTi  ;  coriip.  j).  34t>. 
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make  iiso  of  its  tV)rms  df  cxpri'ssioti.'  I'|iiiii  this  fullows,  in  iiiiiiR'- 
(Hatc  siMjucnce,  the  k'<fal  (jiu'stioii  rcsju'ct iriLj  tlir  autliority  in  wliich 
the  riglit  to  ])rescril)('  a  ritual  is  vcsttMl,  and  tlu'  extent  t<>  wliich  it 
is  allowahle  tor  tlie  in<livi(lua!  administrator  to  depart  from  the 
established  form.  l\'dantry  in  Church  <jovernment  may  \v<jrk.  as 
injuriously  at  this  point  as  self-will  and  arbitrary  measures  may  in 
Connexion  with  the  ministrations  of  the  i)id)li('  worship.  Such 
ditferences  can  only  exist,  however,  where  the  life  of  the  church  is 
hampered  in  some  direction,  either  l)ecause  the  liturgy  has  been  ins- 
posed  without  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  or  the  liturgist  has 
intruded  himself  into  his  place.  When  the  minister  ceases  to  be 
the  organ  of  his  congregation  and  of  the  Church  he  is  no  longer 
in  his  proper  place.  But  where  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
congregation  it  will  not  be  ditficult  for  him  to  decide  how  far  he 
may  go  in  any  given  case.  The  being  governed  by  forms,  laid 
down  by  the  legislative  authority  of  his  Church,  will  not  be  regarded 
as  a  burdensome  constraint,  but  as  a  duty  imposed  on  him  by  his 
t)wn  convictions  as  a  servant  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter. 
He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  move  with  freedom  and  dignity  even 
when  guided  by  such  authority. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  however,  the  question  may  yet  be 
raised  whether  Protestantism  can  recognise  a  science  of   „   .    .    , 

'^  _  Protestant  rec- 

liturgics  at  all?  and  whether  we  are  not  to  be  guided  ognition  of  li- 
in  such  matters,  also,  simply  by  the  Holy  Scriptures?  "''^'*^*'- 
The  latter  must  certainly  be  the  authoritative  standard  here  as 
everywhere.  Principles  :-uch  as  are  contained  in  John  iv,  24,  and 
Matt,  vi,  7,  will  ever  continue  to  be  governing  principles,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  will  remain  a  model  for  all  other  prayers.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  apostolic  age,  which 
are  not  even  well  understood  by  our  age,  should  be  retained  as  an 
inalienable  heirloom  for  all  subsequent  time.  A  literal  retention  of 
this  kind  would  even  destroy  the  higher  conception  of  worship. 
The  idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  entirely  lost  if,  for  exam- 
ple, it  were  maintained  that  exactly  twelve  should  be  seated  at  one 
table  whenever  it  is  administered.  What  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  assumption  that,  since  the  early  Christians  did  not  yet 
possess  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  requisite  that  only  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  be  made  the  subject  of  preaching  and  Old 
Testament  psalms  be  sung  ?  On  this  view  it  would  be  wrong  to 
celebrate  Christian  festivals,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  observe 

'  The  above  follows  a  distinction  made  by  Schleiermaeher,  and  has  been  opposed  by 
V.  Colin  and  Schulz  (Leips.,  1831).  Comp.  Schleiermaeher  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1821, 
No.  1,  and  the  replies  of  the  above,  Leips.,  1831.  _ 
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tin-  ancient  Sabbath  Avith  tlie  Jews  and  the  Sabbatarian  sects.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  entire  pro})riety  that  Ehrenfeuchter  observes,' 
that  it  certainly  is  the  aim  of  Protestantism  to  restore  primitive 
Christianity,  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  actualizing  its  begin- 
nings, but  rather  its  principles.  Hence  "the  s])here  of  worship  in- 
cludes more  than  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."'^  Hence,  also,  Prot- 
estant liturgies  is  presented  with  the  great  and  far-reaching  task  of 
"ascertaining  and  representing  the  eternal  forms  of  worship.'" 


SECTION  XI. 

FORMS    OF    WORSHIP    AND    THEIR    RELATION    TO    ART. 

The  essential  elements  of  Protestant  .worship  are  the  sermon, 
Elements  of  which  is  based  upon  the  word  of  God,  the  united  prayer 
••vonhip.  j^j^d  sinsins:  of  the  confrreeration,  and  the  benediction, 

which  concludes  the  service.  The  highest  point  of  Protestant  wor- 
shiji  is  attained  in  the  periodical  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
whose  leading  characteristic  is  that  of  a  feast.  The  distribution  of 
the  various  liturgical  observances,  the  relation  they  are  to  sustain 
toward  each  other,  and  the  more  or  less  festal  character  they  are  to 
bear,  will  be  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the  periodically 
recurring  festal  seasons  which  it  includes,  and  the  wisdom  and  care 
of  the  pastor.  All  forms  of  art  which  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  living  Word  are  referred  to  the  background  at  this  point, 
and  are  designed  at  most  to  promote  an  auxiliary  object,  not  directly 
aiming  at  an  increase  of  devotion. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  not  all  Protestant  liturgists  are  agreed 
The  eiioharistic  Upon  the  above  statements.  Many  have  maintained 
element.  ^]y^i  ^jjg  eucharistical  feature  especially  should  not  be 

Avanting  in  any  form  of  divine  service,  and  that  all  else  should,  as 
in  the  Iloman  C'atholic  Church,  tend  to  give  ])rominence  to  it  as 
the  |.riii(i})al  end  in  view,  even  the  sermon  being  made  to  occupy 

'  Pa<re  72. 

-Ibid.,  p.  IfiR:  "The  spliere  of  worsliip  is  always  extended  over  nn  existeneo  of 
aetuiil  joy  in  God,  over  a  jn-escnt  fiUeil  witli  the  consciousness  of  God,  while  the  sacred 
writinfTS  always,  by  their  form,  refer  l)ack  to  what  is  past." 

■'  Ibid.,  |).  la  :  The  ancient  Church  in  general  deserves,  next  to  the  apostolic  age,  to 
be  consulted,  together  with  its  forms  of  worship,  whenever  a  reconstruction  of  the 
■worshij)  i-  iti  fpiestion,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  their  example  be  anxiously  imi- 
tated. It  -hiiulil  he  discriminately  used  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
(he  [)rc><  lit  time.  ('omp.  Simon,  Die  apostol.  (Jemeinde-u.  Kirchenverfassung,  I'oted., 
1M.-,1  ;  AlM'ken,  Der  (iottesdienst  der  alten  Kirche,  IJerl.,  185:};  llarnuck,  Dcr  christL 
•jeiiiciiidcgottesdielist  im  apostol.  Zcitaltcr,  Dorpat,  1853. 
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a  secondary  position  in  this  r('<;:iril.'  Il  cannot  lie  (lfni(<l  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  constitutes  the  summit  and  crown  of  tlie  common 
worsliip.  But  it  is  to  be  questione<l  whether'  its  too  frecjueiit  repe- 
tition would  not  lead  to  a  loss  of  real  solemnity  and  fervour  of  dis- 
position, and  to  its  being  degraded  into  an  opun  operatuin.  This 
assertion  of  the  eucharistical  feature  with  which  the  demand  for  a 
])urely  liturgical  service,  without  the  sermon,  is  connected,  lias  its 
excuse  in  the  one-sided  view  which  led  Protestantism,  particularly 
of  the  Reformed  type,  to  lay  stress  for  a  time  upon  the  sermon  as 
being  the   only  element  of   worship   which   is  absolutely  essential. 

That  the  sermon  should  constitute  the  central  feature   „, 

Plan  of  the  ser- 
of  the  service,   even  though  but   in   a   formal   way,  is   mon   in   wor- 

entirely  ]iroper,  and  in  harmony  with  the  position  every-  *  ^^' 
where  assigned  to  the  word  of  God  in  the  organism  of  Protestant 
worship.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  of  God 
does  not  secure  a  proper  recognition  through  the  sermon  only, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  in  any  sense  its  only  exponeitt.*  The 
original  representative  of  the  word  of  God  is  the  Bible  itself. 
For  this  reason  the  reading  of  a  section  from  the  Scriptures  is 
included  among  the  elements  of  public  worship.'  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  congregation  be  afforded  opportunity  for  self-edifica- 
tion,  tipon  the  basis  of  God's  word,  for  giving  expression  to  the 

'  E.  g.,  by  KHefotli,  Die  uispriingliohe  Gottesdienstonlnung,  Rostock,  1847,  2d  cd., 
2  parts,  1858-59,  and  since  then  by  many  otiiers. 

^  Bahr,  nhi  mtpra,  has  directed  attention  upon  this  point  with  emphasis,  and  often 
with  keen  irony ;  but  he  goes  too  far  in  the  direction  of  imdervaluing  the  sermon. 
Ehrenfeuchter  (§  87)  assigns  to  the  latter  its  true  position  among  the  different  ele- 
ments of  the  worship  by  conceiving  of  it  as  their  formal  centre.  Comp.  also  Vinet: 
It  is  being  recognised  with  increasing  clearness  in  the  Reformed  Church  that  tiie  at- 
tention is  not  to  be  fixed  alone  upon  the  hearing  of  a  sermon  in  connexion  with  the 
public  worship,  but  that  the  direct  participation  of  the  congregation  is  absolutely 
requisite.  Comp.  Cofjuerel  (tils):  What  is  adoration  and  worship  but  an  art  by  which 
he  who  adores  puts  himself  in  true  and  actual  relation  with  Him  whom  he  adores  ?  .  .  . 
Nothing  which  is  passive  alone  constitutes  the  highest  worship.  The  being  present 
and  listening  is  not  an  act,  and  consequently  not  worship.  Le  Culte  tel  que  Dieu  le 
tlemande  (Paris,  1853).     This  is  a  rationalistic  view,  and  should  be  (pialified. 

'^  These  lessons  are  not  simply  needed  for  the  purpose  of  accpiainting  the  people 
with  the  Scriptures,  although  this  was  formerly  the  case,  when  the  Bible  was  not  so 
generally  circulated  as  at  the  present.  But  the  united  listening  in  the  Church  is  very 
different  from  the  private  reading  at  home.  Comp.  Palmer,  Homiletik,  p.  370.  R. 
Rothe  wrote  from  Rome,  "  The  mere  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Christian  congregation  has  always  been  a  rich  blessing  and  enjoyment,  to  me  at  least, 
although  I  have  not  unfrequently  been  deprived  of  them  by  their  discussion  pro  and 
con."  In  Xippold,  p.  360 :  In  the  Reformed  Church  it  is  usual,  in  some  localities,  to 
read  the  Decalogue,  but  it  is  better  to  make  independent  selections  suited  to  each 
separate  occasion.     The  ancient  Church  had  its  lectors. 
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impressions  received,  and  to  elevate  itself  into  immediate  com- 
munion with  God. 

Prayer  and  singing  are  exponents  of  the  word  of  God  e(jually 
Praver  and  with  the  sermon,  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon,  and 
singing.  originate  in,  that  word.  Even  the  sermon  can  only  be 
a  word  of  God  to  the  congregation  when  it  is  not  only  based  upon 
the  Bible,  but  is  supported  by  the  common  devotion,  and,  so  to 
speak,  grows  from  it  as  its  appropriate  soil.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  prayer  and  singing  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  should 
both  precede  the  sermon,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  devotion  and 
collecting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  follcT/  it,  to  reproduce  and 
fix  the  impressions  received.'  They  form  a  species  of  antiphony  to 
the  sermon,  while  the  benediction  which  follows  constitutes  the 
symbolical  conclusion  of  the  whole. ^ 

It  is  for  liturgies  to  decide  what  is  the  relation  sustained  by 
prayer  and  singing  to  each  other  and  to  the  sermon,  and  in  what 
order  the'  several  parts  are  to  succeed  and  support  each  other. 
Probably  a  hymn  of  general  character,  not  directly  related  to  the 
sermon,  will  furnish  the  most  appropriate  introduction  for  divine 
service,  to  be  followed  by  the  prayer.  The  prayer  should  conclude 
Avith  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Its  character  involves  that  it  should  be 
introductory,  and  calculated  to  excite  devotion,  but  at  the  same 
time  adapted  to  call  forth  that  contrite  disposition  whence  springs 
Order  of  ser-  ^  ^'^'^^  desire  for  salvation.  Then  follow  Scripture  selec- 
vice.  tions,   and  then  singing,  with   sj)ecial   reference   to  the 

sermon,  and  afterward  the  sermon.  The  closing  prayer  may  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  sermon,  and  l)e  shaped  by  its  thought.  It  is 
designed  to  fix  the  impression  wrought  by  the  sermon,  but  must 
lead  over  into  the  general  worship  again.  At  this  i)oint  inter- 
cession is  in  place.  The  closing  hynni  and  l)enediction  form 
the  end. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  the  nature  of  devotion  that  the  different 
services  of  the  Church  be  not  equal  in  the  extent  and  fulness  of 
their  liturgical  elements.  The  average  medium  is  found  in  the 
Sunday  services,  which  are  more  extended  than  the  week-even- 
iiif  services.  The  more  joyous  a  divine  service  is  designi'(l  to 
be,  the  more  largely  may  forms  of  art  be  drawn  upon  in  its  ar- 
rangement, though  under  the  presumption  that  such  forms  will 
l)osscss  a  strictly  religious  cliaracter.     If  we  exanuTie  the  available 

'  "Tlx-  sin^iiiiy;  fulls  cliicliy  to  tlic  lot  of  tlic  coiifrrci.'iitioii,  mikI  llic  prcacliitif;  is  tlii» 
Hervice  of  tlie  cltTfiyrniui ;  wliiU;  tlio  functions  of  liotli  an-  coniMniMl  in  the  inaycr,  as 
in  a  fonimon  centre." — Marlieincke,  nbi  supra,  i^  250. 

*  Roaenkian/.,  I'lncykl,,  ]>.  ■>U>. 
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forms  of  art  \vu  shall  timl  tiu'iu   to  (•()ii>i'-t   in   (li>coiirsc,  iiuisic,  and 
action. 

A  large  field  is  open  to  niiisic.  SlioiiM  it  be  eniployed  only 
when  connected  with  words,  under  tlie  form  (jf  .singing?  m„si,.  |„  \v,,r- 
»Shoukl  it  be  congregational  only?  Ought  it  to  ])e  in-  s'''i'- 
terspersed  with  solo  and  choir  singing,  or  accompanied  with  instru- 
mental  music,  and  to  what  extent?'  How  far  may  instrumental 
music  be  allowed  without  the  acconipaniuu'iit  of  song?  The  limit 
lies  here.  As  action  may,  as  a  rule,  he  reganletl  only  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  speech,  so  instrumental  music  may  be  regarded  only  as  an 
aid  to  the  singing. 

Religious  architecture  *  also  deserves  a  prominent  place  among  the 
arts  connected  with  Protestant  worship,  and  beside  that  sacred  arcbi- 
of  discourse  and  that  of  song,  not  only  for  reasons  of  tecture. 
jtropriety,  but  also  because  of  the  religi(»us  and  symbolical  idea 
Avhich  the  edifice  is  to  embody  and  express/  But  a  church  edifice, 
t'ven  when  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  together  with  the  symbolical 
features  introduced  into  the  structure,  is  not  to  l)e  regarded  as  in- 
volving any  essential  element,  l)ut  merely  as  an  aid  to  the  exciting 
of  devotion,  and  as  exercising  an  influence  to  stimulate  and  support, 
rather  than  to  direct  and  govern,  the  worship.  The  architectural 
symbol,  therefore,  stands  upon  the  border  line,  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  music  of  the  organ  and  the  ringing  of  church  bells.  For 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  truly  elevating  Protestant  worshij) 
from  which  all  of  these  are  wanting,  while  such  worship  could  find 
no  expression  at  all  in  the  absence  of  the  sermon,  singing,  and 
prayer,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  essential 
feature,  in  which  Protestant  worship  differs  from  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, is  simply  its  inward  nature,  freedom,  and  life — qualities  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  give  way  before  any  degree  of  a'sthetical 
refinement.     Ilowevei-,  it  would  be  equally  improper  to  renounce 

'  "  It  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  Chiircii,  that  in  tlu'  orfjan  it  has  invented  an  in- 
strument which  conil)ines  within  itself  all  the  tones  which  existed  singly  in  separate 
instruments  before  its  discovery." — Rosenkranz,  p.  ;^37.  Comp.  Herder's  poem,  Die 
')rgel.  Harms  pronounced  against  the  organ,  as  did  also  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  which  had  no  better  name  for  it  than  the  "pojje's  lyre"(!).  Comp. 
Biihr,  iibi  supra,  p.  112,  uj. 

■^  Vetter,  nbi  supra.  "  There  is  no  grander  cathedral  than  St.  Teter's  Church  in 
Rome;  but  more  beautiful  than  this,  says  the  cherished  Neander,  is  that  Church  which 
consists  of  two  or  three  Christian  souls  assembled  in  the  name  of  Christ." — Merle 
d'Aubigne  in  the  Verhandlungen  des  sechsten  evangel.  Kirchentags  zu  Berlin  (Berl, 
1853),  p.  48. 

'  Comp.  Ehrenfeuchter,  p.  290,  srjq.  This  field  embraces  also  the  e.xternal  sur- 
roundings of  the  church  edifice,  particularly  burial  grounds  and  their  monuments. 
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all  natural  connexion  between  worship  and  art,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
enters  modestly  into  the  service  of  the  Church.' 

Lange  says:  "^V()rship  is  the  festal  representation  of  the  ideal  in 
the  real;  while  art  is  the  festal  representation  of  the  real  life  in  the 
ideal;"  or,  "art  represents  the  manifestation  of  the  new  world  in 
symbolic  form,  while  longing  that  it  shall  come  into  being;  and 
worship  represents  the  hidden  character  and  the  growth  of  ihe  new 
world  with  a  yearning  that  it  may  appear."  Ehrenfeuchter  shows 
ingeniously  how  man  becomes  in  worship  both  the  material  and  the 
manager  of  it :  "  The  art  of  comprehending  himself  in  the  inner- 
most relations  of  his  life,  and  of  entering  into  relations  with  God, 
is  what  we  demand  of  every  human  being.  This  constitutes  the 
profoundest  and  truest  element  of  life."  F.  W.  Krummacher  beau- 
tifully remarks,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  "art  is  entitled  to  a 
l)lace  in  the  Church.  This  admits  of  no  doubt;  but  it  is  the 
product,  and  not  the  creator,  of  the  new  life.  The  promise  is 
lestricted  altogether  to  the  word,  and  the  word  is  accompanied 
by  the  generating,  while  art  has  only  the  preserving  and  refresh- 
ing, spirit.  Art,  moreover,  belongs  rather  to  a  Solomonic  period  of 
the  Church  than  to  a  Davidic.  In  the  latter  it  is  necessary  that 
the  sword  of  the  word  should  first  perform  its  work.  Not  until 
the  victory  was  achieved  did  the  har})  and  psaltery  ring  out  their 
notes."' 

It  follows  from  this,  that  worship  through  the  Word  still  consti- 
tutes the  heart  of  Protestant  liturgies.  To  deal  with  the  Word  in 
preaching  is  the  office  of  homiletics;  and  liturgies,  accordingly,  is 
Limitations  of  restricted :  1.  To  tlie  Avord  as  connected  with  the  sing- 
liturgics.  i,)g  (C'hurch  hymnology) ;    2.  As  emanating  from  the 

common  feeling  in  the  form  of  prayer  (Church  prayer) ;  and  3.  As 
it  introduces  and  accompanies  the  performance  of  sacred  actions, 
as  in  the  benediction  and  the  sacraments.  The  two  latter  form  the 
ritual.  Hence  hymn  books  and  the  ritual  constitute  the  liturgical 
apparatus  which  each  Church  government  is  required  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and  liturgies  is  required 
to  furnish  the  funchimental  ))rincii»les  by  which  the  work  of  provid- 
ing such  apparatus  is  lo  be  governed.  With  reference  to  hynm 
l)0(»ks,  or  tlie  text  of  liyinns,  it  is  by  no  means  a  question  h(»w  to 
provide   the   Church    witli    liyinns   which   should   be  modelled    upon 

'  "Art,"  reniiirks  a  Swi.-is  pastor  (Kittcr  of  Scliwaiidcii),  "is  tliiit  St.  Cliristoplier 
wlio  Hceks  out  a  lord,  .servos  liiiii  faitlifully,  and  dors  not  .idmil  into  Ids  iniiiii  llie 
tlioiif.'lit  of  hcin;;  lord  Inuisclf ;  and  yet  so  feels  his  own  wortii  as  to  be  resolved  to 
remain  with  him  oidy  who  is  the  strotifrest." 

''  Die  Salilialh-locke,  Ik-rl.,  185:},  p]).  I7H,  179. 
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any  particular  litiULfical  tlu'oiv.  On  tlic  cmiiraiN ,  lifiirifics  Koldiv 
and  Ljladly  makes  use  of  tlio  existiiii;  treasures  of  liyniiiology  in  tlie 
Cliuri-li.'  Ili'Uijjstenberg  says  :  "The  poetry  of  Protestantism  evi- 
dently finds   its   culmination   in   the  ("hurch   hvinn.      in    .. 

.   .  .  .        ■        .         ■    .  Henf^stenVM-rK 

opposition  to  'the   widespreatl   notion   which   still   con-   on  religious 

trols  many  weak  natures,  that  the  worship  of  Romanism  p*^*'^''-^- 
is  more  poetic  than  that  of  Protestantism,'  it  is  asserted,  and  with 
truth,  that  this  would  be  a  correct  opinion  '  if  poetry  consisted  in 
all  manner  of  mechanical  forms  and  outward  ornaments.'  IJut 
poetry  is  spirit  whi.-h  speaks  to  spirit,  and  the  unadorned  sing- 
ing of  one  of  Luther's  or  Paul  (Gerhard's  hynnis  with  the  heart  of 
a  living  congregation  is  more  poetical  than  all  the  allurements 
which  attract  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  splendid  worship  of  Roman 
Catholicism.^ 

To  sift  onr  hymns,  and  discover  the  gold  contained  in  them,  is  one 
of  the  highest  arts  of  theology.     Here,  again,  it  is  easy   ., ,  . 

,    °  ,  '^•'  '     ^        »  J     Old  hymns  not 

for  a  view  that  is  based  upon  the  taste  of  individuals  necessarily 
to  assert  itself,  whether  it  be  the  fanciful  pedantry  of  '^"'^' 
affecting  what  has  the  flavour  of  antiquity  or  the  rationalistic 
soberness  which  eliminates  everything  that  breathes  the  aroma 
of  poesy.  Not  everything  that  is  old  is  also  good.  Even 
among  the  old  there  is  much  that  is  antiquated,  either  because 
it  is  involved  in  a  dogmatical  or  ethical  conception  of  the  world 
which  has  passed  away,  or  because  it  can  no  longer  be  compre- 
hended and  enjoyed.^  The  thing  demanded  is,  accordingly,  that 
hymns  of  a  truly  sterling  character  be  sought  out  with  accurate 
judgment,  and  that  the  heart  of  this  class  be  discovered.  But  tlie 
claims  of  the  new  are  also  to  receive  due  recognition  beside  the 
old,  though  the  purity  of  tone  and  colour  in  the  latter  should  be 
preserved.  The  Church  hymns  of  the  former  days  often  become 
mongrel  forms  through  an  "improvement"  which  results  to  their 
damage,  and  through  their  being  dressed  up  a  la  mode,  by  which 
means  they  assume  a  character  which  cannot  be  approved  either 
by  good  taste  or  historical  judgment.  Changes  are  required  in 
occasional  instances,  no  doubt,  but  they  should  be  executed 
with  the  utn\ost  caution,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  problems 

'  The  Reformed  Church  has  long  been  content  to  use  psalms  only.  Here,  too,  it 
■would  be  a  misapprehension  of  the  idea  of  scriptural  worship  were  the  text  of  spirit- 
ual songs  to  be  confined  to  psalms  only.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  Church  hymns 
are  usually  revised  psalms. 

-  Evangel.  Kirchenzeitung,  vol.  Ixxiv,  Xo.  4,  p.  .374. 

^  See  Marheineke,  nbi  supra,  p.  256.  and  Stier,  Erneuerte  Rechenschaft  iibcr  das 
evajigelische  Gesangbuch,  Brunswick,  lSo2. 
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in  liturgies  to  determine  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be 
introduced.' 

If  the  Churcli  liymn  belongs  to  tlie  department  of   poetry,  the 
prayer  involves  a  form  of  lanffuaare  which  expresses  the 

rublic  prayer.     ],        .  ^  •  ,  „v        i  •  ,.    n 

"  unity  oi  poetry  and  prose  — that  is  to  say,  of  free 
and  yet  elevated  speech.  Every  infusion  of  merely  reflective,  dog- 
matizing, moralizing,  and  logically  connecting  elements,  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  older  written  forms  of  Church  prayers,  while  con- 
taining much  that  is  strong  and  robust,  were  yet  often  pervaded 
with  a  dogmatizing  and  polemical  spirit  which  could  not  be  edify- 
ing; and  modern  forms  often  include  much  sentimental  verbiage, 
or  are  couched  in  the  tone  of  merely  moralizing  preaching.  It 
Avill  be  necessary  that  the  approj)riate  manner  and  tone  of  the 
Church  prayer,  by  which  it  secures  an  aspect  of  due  veneration,  be 
retained,  and  that  all  effeminacy  and  insipidity  be  excluded,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  structure  of  sentences  is  kept  sufliciently  flex- 
ible to  avoid  the  impression  of  stiffness.^ 

With  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  we  may 
say  that  they  constitute  the  most  fixed  and  immovable  element  of 
worship,  especially  with  regard  to  the  words  of  institution  and  con- 
secration, which  liturgies  is  not  at  liberty  to  change.  The  addi- 
tions, such  as  preliminary  and  supplementary  prayers,  exhortations, 
and  the  like,  are  not  so  immovably  fixed.  Such  other  formulas  as 
relate  to  specific  occasions  may  receive  a  more  independent  and 
flexible  treatment,  though  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church  may  always 
be  retained  even  in  the  framing  of  such  formulas. 

'  The  preface  to  Knapp's  Liederschatz  contains  valuable  directions  for  this  work. 
Comp.  also  Herder's  f)reface  to  the  Weimar  Gesanf^buch.  Numerous  discussions  of 
this  question  have  been  had  in  recent  days  at  Church  conferences  and  synods,  and  in 
periodicals,  but  without  arriving  at  any  agreement  respecting  the  principles  on  which 
a  hymn  l)()ok  for  the  common  use  of  the  evangelical  Churches  should  be  composed. 

'^  Ehrenfeuchter,  ^  81. 

'  Kai)p  (in  the  work  mentioned  l)clow)  lias  set  forth  some  excellent  principles. 
Comp.  also  Hebel,  Ideen  zur  Gebetsthcorie  (in  Wcrkc,  vol.  vii) ;  we  are  not  to  pray 
"as  the  awkward  mcinljers  of  a  guild,  and  the  foremen  address  each  other  in  a  sworn 
form  of  greeting,  but  as  dear  chiMrcn  approach  their  beloved  father."  There  is  dan- 
ger, however,  that  the  Churih  prayer  express  too  great  familiarity,  as  if  addressing 
a  mere  "  friend  of  the  family." 
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SECTION  XH 

THE    METHODOLOGY. 

The  nature  of  liturgies  forbids  that  facility  in  its  use  sliouM  ho 
acquired  by  practice,  as  may  be  done  with  catechetics  and  liotiii- 
letics.  But  tlie  liturgical  sense  may  be  variously  cultivated,  and 
especially  by  making  of  the  divine  service  a  vital  element  for  the 
pastor,  in  which  he  feels  himself  at  home.  The  understau<ling  of 
liturgical  matters  is  likewise  aided  in  a  special  degree  by  familiarity 
with  the  older  and  more  recent  liturgies,  though  we  may  not  use 
them,  and  particularly  })y  familiarity  with  the  treasures  of  hym- 
nology  which  belong  to  the  C'lnu-ch.  To  this  may  be  added  personal 
practice  in  singing, — if  we  have  the  gift, — an  acquaintance  with 
the  theory  of  Church  singing,  and  also  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
Christian  architecture. 

Practice  in  the  leading  of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  may 
be  connected  with  practice  in  preaching,  but  the  true  The  necessity 
anointing  of  the  liturgist  must  be  derived  from  a  Higher  of  divine  help. 
Power.  Fessler  says:  "The  school  and  extensive  reading,  industry, 
and  practice,  may,  when  joined  to  distinguished  ability,  produce 
excellent  orators,  but  the  forming  of  a  divinely  inspired  liturgist, 
who  holds  full  communion  with  God,  is  exclusively  a  work  of  grace 
— i.  e.,  of  the  illuminating,  inspiring,  and  anointing  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."'  Froelich  observes,  with  striking  truth,  that  "to 
strike  the  proper  tone  with  a  certainty  which  shall  excite  the  congre- 
gation to  join  heartily  in  prayer,  and  to  fill  it  with  devotional  feel- 
ing, and  to  hold  it  fast,  and  harmonize  it  with  the  different  turns  of 
the  prayer,  demands  not  only  all  the  fervour  of  which  the  leader  is 
capable,  but  also  all  his  skill."  ...  In  the  biography  of  Spleiss, 
superintendent  at  Schaffhausen,  he  is  credited  with  having  prepared 
himself  for  the  conduct  of  his  liturgical  services  with  the  same  indus- 
try and  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  a  sermon;  and  thus,  while 
his  sermons  frequently  burst  forth  with  excessive  vivacity,  his  li- 
turgical delivery  was  quiet  and  restrained.  But  each  word  was  em- 
phasized with  the  proper  degree  of  force,  and  made  to  express  its 
full  meaning,  especially  in  the  more  important  passages. 

Every  part  of  the  service  connected  with  the  worship,  and  not 
the  sermon  alone,  must  be  minutely  studied.  An  expressive  and 
unaffected  presentation  of  these  various  parts  is  very  rare.  Even 
the  ablest  preacher  may  utterly  destroy  the  good  influence  of  the 
sermon  by  carelessness  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  ]iortions  of  the 

'  Riickblicke  auf  meine  7t>  jiilinge  Pilger.^chaft,  Breslau,  1820,  p.  416. 
33 
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service,  while  the  hick  of  pcrsoiial  ehxiueiiee  may  be  readily  ovei 
looked  in  the  case  of  a  faitliful  administrator  in  holy  things. 

The  proper  reading  of  the  Scripture  lessons  is  highly  essential. 
The  preacher's  '^'^^^  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  their  spirit 
relation  to  the  Studied,  and  then  read  with  calm  fervour.'  With  re- 
singing.  gard  to  singing,  the  minister  is  not  required  to  accom- 

plish more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Church.  But  he  is  stili 
expected  to  direct  the  singing  to  the  extent  of  selecting  the  hymna 
which  are  to  be  sung.  For  this  purpose,  if  for  no  other,  a  thor- 
oughly intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hymn  book,  unfortunately 
so  rare  an  acquirement,  is  of  great  advantage.  Luther  went  too 
far  when  he  said,  "  I  will  not  look  at  a  preacher  who  cannot  sing.'* 
The  pastor  should  do  all  he  can,  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  singing  by  seeing  that  the  eongregatioit 
are  supplied  with  hymn  books,  and  all  possible  helps.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  permit  himself  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  poetica'. 
and  musical  treasures  of  the  hymnology  of  his  individual  denomi- 
nation, or  of  that  of  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

The  opportunity  of  attending  public  Avorshij)  while  travelling 
should  never  be  neglected,  from  religious  as  well  as  horailetical  and 
liturgical  considerations,  the  object  being  to  enlarge  one's  spiritual 
and  mental  horizon,  and  the  combatting  of  prejudices  that  were 
previously  entertained.  A  visit,  for  example,  to  a  congregation  ol 
the  Moravian  Brotherhood  will  yield  to  every  mind  a  profitabhj 
picture  of  Christian  propriety  and  liturgical  simplicity.  Besides, 
every  opportunity  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  better  speci 
mens  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  architecture  should  be  seized  upon 
cheerfully.  No  preacher  visitiiig  the  older  countries  should  neg- 
lect any  privilege,  both  in  (services  in  the  churches  and  in  observa- 
tion, to  enrich  his  mind  for  better  ministrations  after  his  return 
home. 

With  regard  to  every  part  of  the  service,  and  more  especiaMy  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  everything  depends  upon  rx  sense 
of  propriety,  which  itself  results  from  thorough  moral  culture.  At 
the  communion  table  and  the  baptismal  font  the  most  learned  pe«lant, 
the  keenest  critic,  and  the  ])rofoundest  speculator,  may  be  put  to 
shame  sooner  than  a  simple,  properly  trained,  modest,  and  inwardly 
consecrated  and  anointed  servant  of  Crod.  Such  a  man  as  that  the 
preacher — if  not  that  already — should  emleavour  to  become. 

'  Such  reading  should  not  he  deflamntory,  but  suited  to  the  fpirit  of  tho  passage, 
and  recitative.     Conij).  Eiirenfuuciiter,  p.  S52 ;  Biilir,  p.  72. 
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SECTION  xm. 

THE    HISTORY    OK    LITURGICS. 

Christian  worship  lias  (U-veloped  itself  out  of  the  Jewish  worship. 
It  was  at  first  siin}»le  synagogue  worship,  then,  to  an  christian  wor- 
increasing  extent,  levitical  priesthood  and  temple  ser-   ^'''''  'J''^*^''/!'^'^ 

°  '  '  .  I  from  the  Jew- 

vice,  and,  finally,  a  return  to  the  simpler  form  through   Jsh. 
the  agency  of  the  Reformation.      From  that  j)oint  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  three  periods:  "The  stormy  period  of  the  Reformation; 
then  the  quiet  and  often  stagnant  intermediate  period;  and,  finally, 
the  active  and  struggling  period  in  which  we  live."' 

Liturgies  is  conformed  in  its  method  to  these  successive  stages: 
The  apostles  already  furnished  hints  respecting  the  proper  behav- 
iour at  the  time  of  worship  (1  Cor.  xi,  22;  Eph.  vi,  19;  Col.  iii,  16; 
James  ii,  2,  8).  The  apostolical  constitutions  and  the  liturgies 
which  were  |)romulgated  under  the  names  of  the  Apostle  James 
and  the  Evangelist  Mark,  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  are,  as  is 
well  known,  rejected  by  criticism.  With  them  were  connected,  in 
the  East,  the  liturgies  of  Basil  and  of  Chrysostom,  and,  in  the 
West,  those  of  Gelasius  and  Leo  L  These  last,  however,  were 
superseded  by  the  Roman  Missal  of  Gregory  L  Milan  alone  pre- 
served its  special  liturgy.'  When  the  Romish  worship,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  papacy,  had  developed  into  the  ritual  of  the 
Romish  mass,  and  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  had  extended 
over  a  wider  area,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  guides  for  their 
conduct,  such  as  Durandus  (died  1296),  in  his  Reason  for  Divine 
Oflices,  and  similar  works. 

Luther  transformed  the  mass  into  a  simple  observance  of  the 
Protestant  ceremony  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Reformed  theo- 
logians rejected  both  the  name  and  the  thing.'  The  symliolical 
books  contain  the  earliest  liturgical  principles,  and  they  reajipear 
occasionally  in  dogmatical  works  in  connexion  with  the  Church  and 
the  sacraments.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  German  Church  hymnology,  did  more  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  a  liturgical  a])paratus,  such  as  hymn  books  and  form- 
ularies, than  in  that  of  discussing  the  worship  itself.  It  was  not 
until  a  beginning  was  made,  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  ration- 
alism, in  the  work  of  setting  aside  the  ancient,  or  of  conforming  it 

'  Lange,  ubi  supra,  p.  109. 

*  Comp.  Assemani,  Codex  liturgieus,  Rom.,  1649-65;  xiii,  fol.  ;  Renaudet,  Collectio 
Liturgiarum  orientalium,  Paris,  1716;  Daniel,  Codex  liturgieus  ecclesiae  univer.«ae, 
Lips.,  1847,  S(^q. 

^  Comp.  J.  C.  Funk,  Geist  u.  Form  des  von  Luther  angeordenten  Cultus,  Berlin,  1818. 
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to  the  so-called  "demands  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  times,"  or  the  period 
of  diluting  the  h'ymuology  of  the  Church,  that  new  theories  were 
Rationalistic  provided  to  accompany  the  new  liturgical  forms.  This 
works.  ^as  done  by  Zollikoffer,  Seller,  Diterich,  Hufnagel,  Wag- 

nitz,  and  others,  iirst  in  the  journals  of  the  period,  and  afterward 
in  books.  Specimens  of  these  works  may  be  seen  in  Bastholm's 
Improvement  of  the  Outward  Worship  (Leips.,  1786);  Spazier's 
Frank  Thoughts  on  the  Protestant  Worship  of  God  (Gotha,  1788); 
Wolfrath,  Questions  on  Liturgical  Subjects  (Hamburg,  1793-94); 
Burdorf's  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Festivity  of  Public 
Worship  (1795);  Jenisch's  Worship  of  God  and  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
form (Berlin,  1803),  and  Reinhold's  Ideas  on  the  Outward  Worship 
(Neustrelitz,  1805).  To  these  may  be  added  Tzschirner,  in  his 
Cautious  Improvement  of  Sacred  Services  (1815),  who  demands  a 
natural  worship  of  God,  and  Hebel,  in  his  Liturgical  Contributions, 
who  aduifts  the  emotional  element,  but  too  strongly  from  a  sulyec- 
tive  point  of  view.  The  mystical  and  Romanizing  tendencies,  stim- 
ulated by  the  romantic  school,  likewise  asserted  themselves  by  the 
side  of  the  rationalizing  and  sentimental  tendencies  in  worship,  in 
Horst's  Mysteriosophy,  and  in  the  works  of  Fessler,  and  others. 

Gass  (died  1831),  stimulated  especially  by  Schleiermacher,  was 
the  first  to  provide  a  really  scientific  basis  for  evangelical  litm-gics, 
of  which  the  writers  mentioned  in' the  literature  below  availed 
themselves  in  the  further  development  of  this  branch,  though  gen- 
erally governed  by  speculative  rather  than  practical  motives.  Kapp 
was  more  largely  practical  than  any  other  author.  The  latest 
Recent  diver-  movements  within  the  ecclesiastical  territory  have  given 
sity  of  views,  j-jge  to  a  great  diversity  of  views.  This  we  see  in  the 
union  of  the  two  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany,  and  the  con- 
nected dispute,  extending  into  ecclesiastical  law,  respecting  the 
ritual,  in  which  Schleiermacher  took  part.  We  observe  it  also  in 
the  reaction  against  the  Prussian  service  book,  which  emanated  from 
the  Old  Lutlieran  i)arty.  To  these  must  be  added  l*useyism,  which 
originated  in  the  Oxford  School,  and  whose  fundamental  views  in 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  law  and  liturgies  fouixl  acceptance  in  Ger- 
many as  well.  We  see  it  also  in  Irvingism,  which  sought  to  restore 
a  levitical  worship. 

In  the  Ref(»nni'd  Clnirch  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  that  at  least 
a  justification  of  tlic  pc.uliar  form  of  worship  be  furnished.  Greater 
sobriety  and  cauti<.n  were  manifestetl  from  tliat  point,  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  a^stlieticising,  mystifying,  and  spcculal  i\c  t  ransccink'nt- 
alism,  which  does  not  exclude  the  recognition  of  wliatever  may  be 
more   valuable  among  the   possessions  of  other  eliurelies.      Il    is   in 
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place  here  to  recall  the  unfortunate  tlisjuitc  cinici'rninij  the  ritual  in 
the  Grand  Ducliv  of  Baden,  and  the  h\  iiin  hook  contro- 

,        T->   r     .  .  .       *      .    ,  Controversy  In 

versy  in  the  Fahitinate,  m  connexion  with  which  such    Uaden  and  the 

a  quiet  discussion  of  i)riiicii)les  as  was  to  he  desired,  p*'*'*"*"^- 
and  as  would  have  yielded  fruit  to  the  Church  and  to  science,  was 
not,  in  all  probahility,  secured — a  proof  that  not  all  times  are 
equally  ])repared  to  admit  of  liturgical  reforms,  and  that  some  will 
warn  against  retrogression  in  matters  where  others  see  only  prog- 
ress. >»or  has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  been  free  from  attempts 
to  reconstruct  the  worship  anew  since  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Xot  to  dwell  upon  the  Theophilanthropists  of  France  (1796),  who 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  sentimental  deism,  and  the  church  of 
the  Abbe  Chatel  at  Paris  (from  1830),  it  may  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion, in  the  theoretical  department,  the  Principles  of  Liturgical 
Theology,  of  the  IJenedictiiie,  K()hk'r  (1788),  and  Winter's  What 
the  Liturgy  should  Be  (Munich,  1809),  together  with  the  works  of 
Schmidt,  Ilnogek,  Liift,  and  others.  Ignatius  of  Wessenberg  ren- 
dered especially  meritorious  service  in  the  ennol>ling  of  the  wor- 
ship and  the  introducing  of  a  German  hymnology.  His  ideal,  at 
all  events,  was  to  build  up  a  German  Catholic  Church,  though  not 
of  the  kind  produced  in  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century,  to 
which  that  name  was  applied.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
Old  Catholicism  of  Dollinger  and  others  will  succeed  in  construct- 
ing a  liturgy. 

LITERATURE   OF    LITURGICS. 
German  and  French. 

M.  F.  Scheibler,  Josias  seu  de  restituendo  Dei  cultu.     Solisb.,  1814. 

L.  A.  Kahler:  Sendschreiben  an  einen  Freund  iiher  die  Erneuerunj,'  des  Cultus.    Lpz., 

1815. 
*  J.  C.  Gass,  Ueber  den  christlichen  Cultus.     Bresl.,  181.5. 
G.  Kr.  Horst,  Mysteiio.sophie,  oder  iiber  die  Veredlung  des  protestantischen  Gottes- 

dienstes.     Frankf.,  1817.     2  vols. 
J.  H.  Fritseh,  Ueber  die  zweckmassigsten  Mittel  zur  Wiederherstellung  und  fleissigen 

Benutzung  des  uffentlichen  Gottesdienstes.     Magdeb.,  1817. 
Philadelphus  Alethes  (.J.  A.  C.  Lohr),  Die  kirchlichen  Dinge.     Lpz.,  182.3. 
J.  J.  Fessler,  Liturgisches  Handbudi.     Riga,  1828. 

*G.  F.  W.  Kapp,  Grundsatze  zur  Bearbeitung  evangel.  Agenden.     Erl.,  18.31. 
*Sal.  Vogelin,  Welche  Veranderungen  und  Verbesserungen  sollten  in  unserm  evang.- 

reforni.  Cultus  vorgenommen  werden?     Fraucnfeld,  1837. 
J.  W.  F.  Hofling,  Von  der  Composition  des  christl.  Genieindegottesdienstes.  Erl.,  1837. 
»K.  W.  Vetter,   Die  Lehre  voni  christl.  Cultus,  nach   den  Grundsatzen  der  evang. 

Kirche.     Berl,  1839. 
G.  A.  F.  Goldmann,  Der  sonntagl.  Hauptgottesdienst.     Ilannov.,  1840. 
*F.  Ehrenfeuchter,  Theorie  des  christl.  Cultus.     Hamb.,  1840. 
•F.  F.  Kliipper,  Liturgik  oder  Theorie  der  stehendon  Cultusformen.     Lpz.,  1840. 
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J.  D.  Seisen,  Genius  des  Cultus.     Heidelb.,  1841. 

*  A.    Ebrard,    Versuch   einer   Lituigik    vom    Staiidpunkte    der   reformirten    Kirche. 

Frankf.  a.  M.,  1843. 

*  Til.  Kliefoth,  Tlieorie  des  Cultus  der  evangel.  Kirche.     Ludwigslust,  1844. 

Die  urspriingliclie  Gottesdienstordnuiig  in  don  deutsehen  Kiiehen  lutherischen 

Bekenntnisses.     Rostock,  1847. 
K.  Biihr,  Der  protestantische  Gottesdienst  voni  Standpuukte  der  Genieinde  aus  be- 
trachtct.     Heidelb.,  1850. 

E.  Closter,  Der  Geniein-Gottesdienst  und  das  Kirchenbudi.     Lpz.,  1853. 
K.  A.  Duclisel,  Ordnung  des  evang.  Ilauptgottesdienstes.     Berl.,  1854. 

F.  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  Der  christliche  Gottesdienst  nach  deni  Bediirfniss  der  evang. 

Kirche.     Kreuzn.,  1854. 
L.  Schoberlein,    Der  Evang.  Gottesdienst  nach   den  Gruudsiitzcu  der   Reformation. 

Heidelb.,  1854. 

Das  Wesen  des  christl.  Gottesdienstes.     Giitt.,  1860. 

Ueber  den  liturgischen  Ausbau  des  Gemeindegottesdienstes  in  der  deutschen 

evang.  Kirche.     Gotha.  1859. 
Th.  Kliefoth,  Liturgische  Abhandhmgen.     Schwerin,  1854-61. 
K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Gnnidlinien  der  Liturgik  und  Homilctik.     Lpz.,  1863. 

By  Roman  Catholics : 
F.  X.  Schmid,  Liturgik  der  christkatholischen  Religion.     Passau,  1832. 
f  Jos.  Marzohl  and  Jos.  Schneller,  Liturgia  sacra.     Luzern,  1834-41.     4  vols, 
f  Hnogek,  Christkatholische  Liturgik.     Prag,  1835-42.     5  vols, 
f  Liift,  Kathol.  Liturgik.     Mainz,  1844,  1847.     2  vols, 
f  Joh.  Hepp,  Der  (iottesdienst  der  kathol.  Kirche.     Mainz,  1853. 
f  M.  Terklau,  Der  (Jeist  des  kathol.  Cultus.     Wien,  1853. 
f  Fluck,  Kathol.  Liturgik.     Regensb.,  1853,  1855.     2  vols. 

Historical  Works. 

H.  Alt,  Der  christliche  Cultus,  nach  seinen  verschiedenen  Entwicklungsformen  und 
seinen  einzelnen  Thcilcn  historisch  dargestellt.     Berl.,  1843. 

f  Probst,  Liturgie  der  drei  ersten  christlichen  Jahrhunderte.     Tiib.,  1870. 

H.  Jacob}-,  Die  Liturgik  der  Rcformatoren.     Gotha,  1871. 

The  hymns  of  the  ancient  Church  are  given  in  a  collection  by  *H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesau- 
rus hymnologicus  s.  hymnorum,  canticoruin,  sequeiitiaruin  collcctio  atnplissinia. 
Lips.,  1841-56.  5  vols.  Comp.  F.  d.  Lisco,  Dies  irae,  Hynmus  auf  das  Weltge- 
richt.  Berl.,  1840.  4.  Ibid.,  Stabat  mater.  Berl,  1843.  4to.  Sinirock  (Lauda  Sion. 
1850.  2d  ed.,  1868).     Mone,  Lat.  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters,  etc.   1853,  1854.  2  vols. 

K\(iLISH    AND   AMERICAN   LITERATURE! 
Each  of  the  denominations  has  its  own  form  of  service,  and  its  special  collection 

of  hymn.s. 

Arciutecturk  ANn  Art. 

Joseph  Bingham,  Origincs  Antiquitates.      lt»  vols.      Lond.,  1843. 
M.  Didson,  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle  Age.s.     Lond.,  1S51. 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival.     Lond.,  1872. 

C.  L  Hcmans,  History  of  .\ncient  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy.     3  vols.     Flor- 
ence and  Lond.,  lKt'.t>-72. 
Anna  .Jamescm,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.     2  vols.      Lond.,  lH7'.t. 
W.  Liibkc,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art.     7th  ed.     N.  V.,  1H78. 
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€.  E.  Norton,  Historical  Studies  of  Cluurli  Hiiildinf;  in  tlie  Middle  A^es.     N.  Y.,  1880. 

G.  A.  I'oole,  History  of  Etok'siustital  Arciiiteituie  iu  England.     Lond.,  1848. 

J.  E.  Riddle,  Manual  of  Christian  Anti(iuities.     Lond.,  184:i. 

G.  G.  Scott,  History  of  English  Church  Architecture.     Loud.,  1881. 


SECTION   XIV. 
H  O  M  I  L  K  T  I  C  S  . 

Liturgies  determines  the  nature  and  form  of  worship.  But 
homiletics  has  to  determine  the  nature  and  form  of  the  Chri.stian 
sermon  alone,  and  to  furnish  instruction  respecting  the  mode  of  ex- 
])otinding  tlie  ■word  of  God  in  the  congregation,  and  of  presenting 
it  in  discourse.     Liturgies  directs  attention  to  the  en-  „  .  ,, 

p  ,  Relation  of  11- 

tire  contents  of  Christian  revelation,  whence  the  sermon   turtles  to  hom- 
is  to  derive  its  material ;  and  the  latter  operates  partly     **'  ^^' 
in  the  field  of  hermeneutics  and  partly  in  that  of  rhetoric,  though 
with  constant  reference  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  sacred  discourse, 
as  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  oratory. 

The  word  homiletics  is  derived  from  ofxiXia.  It  is  usual  to  under- 
stand homilies  as  denoting  only  a  single  class  of  sermons,  naiuely, 
those  whose  unity  does  not  inhere  in  a  theme  which  is  propounded, 
but  in  the  text,  and  which  approximate  to  popular  forms  of  speech 
in  their  language  more  than  do  those  of  other  classes.'  The  ancient 
usage  covered  a  broader  ground  with  this  term,  however,  and  in 
conformity  therewith  we  use  the  term  homiletics  to  designate  not 
only  the  theory  of  this  single  form  of  discourse,  hut  that  of  the 
sermon  in  general.  At  this  point,  however,  we  must  fix  the  limit. 
Homiletics  must  not  be  expanded  into  a  theory  of  sa-  jj„„,jiptj,..,  ^^^ 
cred,  or  even  Christian  or  religious,  eloquence,  in  gen-  a  theory  of  sa- 
eral.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  Christian  addresses  cred  eloquence, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  de])artment  of  homiletics  proper;  for 
example,  the  missionary  address  (KTipvyiia).  The  latter  may  be  de- 
nominated a  sermon,  in  the  peculiar  biblical  meaning  of  the  word ; 
but  it,  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  is  nevertheless  un- 
like what  our  sermons  can  be,  since  they  are  not  the  product  of  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  but  bear  the  character  of  a  regularly  re- 
peated and  integral  part  of  public  worship.  Herder  remarks,"  that 
"  as  soon  as  the  sermon  ceased  to  be  what  it  really  was  in  the  mouth 

'  Opinions  differ  greatly  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  homilies.  While  Herder 
lias  advocated  their  use,  Harms  has  decided  adversely  to  it,  and  says :  "they  fill,  but  do 
not  satisfy."  Schleiermaeher  was  likewise  not  inclined  to  regard  them  with  special 
favour.     He  considered  homilies  to  be  a  mere  aggregation  of  separate  sermons. 

"  In  Briefe  iiber  das  Studium  der  Theologie,  No.  40,  the  whole  of  which  should  be 
read  in  this  connexion. 
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of  the  apostles,  a  message,  it  became  an  exposition  of  the  word  of 
God,  its  writings  and  teachings,  and  an  application  of  what  had 
been  read  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  Christian  assembly.  This  was 
termed  a  homily,  and  was  not  properly  an  oration." 

If  it  be  desired  to  set  forth  a  theory  for  the  awakening  preaching 
of  an  apostolic  herald,  or  for  the  })roclamation  of  the  Word  amon<j: 
the  heathen,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  appropriate  to  it  the 
name  keryktics — a  term  first  formed  by  Stier  from  the  Greek  word, 
KTjQvood),  to  proclaim.'  Such  preaching  precedes,  in  point  of  time, 
even  catechetics,  while  the  sermon,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  ad- 
dressed to  persons  who  already  belong  to  the  Christian  community, 
so  that  homiletics  carries  forward  the  work  of  catechetics. 

We  would  not  assert  that  the  usual  sermon  should  involve  no  ele- 

.,     ,  ment  of  keryktics,  for  mnnv  nominal  Christians  exist 

Necessity  of  eon-  ./  '  » 

tinuai  preaching  to  whom  the  Call  to  repentance  needs  to  be  continually 
of  repentance,  addressed,  and  Schleiermacher  pivoted  the  question 
upon  too  fine  a  point  when  he  excluded  all  hortatory  sermons  of 
this  kind.  Vinet  urges  the  reality,  which  is  stronger  than  any  the- 
ory. It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  many  of  our  most  zealous 
hortatory  preachers  miss  the  mark  by  incessantly  driving  the  plough, 
instead  of  pausing  to  sow  the  seed  and  Avater  it,  and  cherish  the 
growing  blade.  l>y  preaching  only  repentance  Ave  always  tarry  in 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  never  enter  into  the  most  holy  place. 
The  needs  of  advanced  Christians  and  growth  in  grace  should  not 
be  disregarded.  The  treatment  accorded  to  cold  and  formal  Christ- 
ians within  the  Church,  moreover,  is  specifically  different  from  that 
which  the  actual  heathen,  who  "  are  without,"  can  receive.  An  ap- 
peal may  be  addressed  to  their  nominal  Christianity,  or,  better,  to 
the  Christian  name  they  bear.  They  may  be  reminded  of  their 
baptism,  and  everything  may  be  j)resujned  of  them  in  an  ideal  sense, 
though  it  does  not  exist  in  a  real  form.  Their  conscience  difters 
from  that  of  the  heathen,  and  discourse  addressed  to  that  conscience 
must  differ  from  that  which  aims  to  reach  the  heathen  mind. 

Still  other  forms  of  discctui'se  might  be  mentioned  which  bchmg 

'  Comp.  Nitzsch  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  18;{2,  No.  3,  p.  725:  "Since  it  must  be  iidniittod 
that  the  word  hondly — whctlier  so  used  in  tlic  New  Testament  or  not,  is  immateriiil 
in  this  connexion — does  yet,  when  Iiistoricaliy  considered,  and  taken  in  the  nicaninc; 
assifmed  to  it  in  the  early  usage  of  tlie  Church,  denote  the  function  which  emlnaces 
the  whole  of  the  service  of  the  Xnyog  rnv  •deov,  it  follows  that  homiletics  is  always  to 
be  regarded  as  a  leading  branch  of  practical  fhcology  by  the  side  of  catechetics.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is,  only  in  the  case  of  the  missionary,  however,  to  be  denomi- 
nated keryktics,  provided  it  is  still  necessary  to  retain  the  (Jreek  designations  for  the 
Bake  of  brevity,  and  of  associating  the  conditions  of  the  present  with  those  of  anticj- 
uitv  and  liistorv." 
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to  the  keryktical,  and  not  tlic  honiiletical,  dopartmciit ;  fur  exam- 
ple, the  ])reaching  of  tlie  crusades  in  the  Middle  Aijes,  and  such 
free  discourses  in  the  open  air  as  the  niecrucval  friars  were  wont  to 
deliver,  or  the  bazar  and  street  preaching  of  the  most  recent  period. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  discourses  which  belongs  within  the  circle 
of  parliamentary  speech,  such  as  conference  and  occasional  addresses. 
Occasional  discourses  stand  at  the  very  l)Oun<lary  line,  and  are  in- 
cluded more  especially  under  the  pastoral  or  the  liturgical  function, 
as  they  are  directed  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  religious  needs  of 
the  respective  persons  concerned,  or  relate  entirely  to  the  particular 
occasion  to  be  utilized.  The  ordination  sermon,  for  examjilc, 
grows  out  of  the  position  held  by  the  ordaining  minister  under  the 
economy  of  Church  government. 

We,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  the  sermon  within  the 
limits  of  the  regular  services  of  the  Church,  in  which  it  assumes 
various  characters  in  accordance  with  the  solemnity,  be  it  more  or 
less,  of  the  particular  service,  being  either  a  Sunday  morning  or 
evening  sermon,  or  a  more  popular  discourse  in  familiar  language, 
as  the  homily,  or  a  practical  exposition  of  some  Scripture.  The 
feature  which  makes  a  sermon  of  the  sermon,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  other  forms  of  religious  or  Christian  discourse,  is  the  text '  or 
passage  of  Scripture  which  does  not  serve  merely  as  a  motto,  but 

is  the  root  from  which  the  sermon  must  grow.     This 

.  The  text, 

determines  not  only  the  contents  of  the  sermon,  which 

must  be  scriptural  in  any  case,  but  also  its  form.  The  preacher  is 
not  simply  a  speaker,  but  also  an  exi)Ounder,  with  the  single  quali- 
fication that  at  one  time  the  former  function  will  be  more  promi- 
nent, and  at  another  time  the  latter.     Tlife  art  of  preaching  has  its 

'  Textus  (from  texo),  a  texture.  Applied  to  the  texture  of  discourse  in  Quinct.,  8,  6  ; 
Ammian.  Marcellin.,  15,  7.  Conip.  Stephani  Tiiesaur.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  term 
textus  was  applied  to  the  Bible  itself;  comp.  du  Frene.  It  is  here  given  to  a  partic- 
ular section  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  which  Campe  not  inapi)ropriatcly  renders  by 
"  Grundspruch  "  (fundamental  theme).  Examples  are  not  wanting,  in  the  history  of 
homiletics,  of  sermons  which  have  no  other  texts  than  verses  from  hymns  or  sections 
from  the  Catechism.  But  such  discourses  do  not  belong  within  the  range  of  the  ser- 
mon as  fixed  by  the  requirements  of  a  fully  developed  Protestant  worship.  They  may 
be  serviceable  for  the  work  of  edification  in  other  directions,  but  they  cannot  replace 
the  sermon.  Addresses  not  founded  upon  a  text  are,  as  a  rule,  better  adapted  for 
occasional  discourses,  but  they  are  termed  occasional  discourses  for  that  very  reason. 
Texts  taken  from  secular  books  are  even  worse  than  no  texts  at  all.  In  the  Midd'.e 
Ages  sermons  were  based  on  Aristotle,  later,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  Brandt's 
Ship  of  Fools,  and  the  Rationalist  Unitarians  of  England  still  draw  their  texts  from 
Schiller'  and  Byron.  An  instructive  discussion  as  to  whether  a  text  is  needed  or  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  concerning  the  special  difficulties  involved  in  the  being  re- 
stricted to  a  text,  is  contained  in  Vinet,  Homiletics,  chap.  3. 
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field  of  exercise  both  in  the  department  of  hermeneutics  and  in  that 
of  rhetoric.  With  regard  to  the  former  branch  we  refer  to  the 
department  of  exegesis,  treated  in  this  work.  With  reference  to 
the  oratorical  branch  it  is  important  to  assure  to  pulpit  discourse 
its  special  field.  As  religion  itself  is  neither  a  formal  know- 
ing nor  a  doing,  religious  discourse  likewise  differs  from  those 
forms  of  discourse  which  direct  their  aim  chiefly  upon  knowing  or 
upon  doing.  The  former  class,  of  course,  are  not  discourses,  in  a 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  approximate  in  character  to  treatises, 
such  as  academical  addresses  or  lectures. 

The  sermon  should  not  be  a  lecture  or  treatise.  It  aims  to 
The  sermon  not  enlarge  and  correct  the  religious  apprehension,  but 
a  lecture.  only  in  order  that  the  religious  state  of  the  soul  may 

be  more  clearly  understood  and  be  more  unim])eded  in  its  expres- 
sion. The  preacher  may  not  rest  satisfied  with  having  wrought 
conviction  in  the  mind  unless  it  make  itself  felt  upon  the  heart.  It 
should  also  pass  over  into  action.  The  pulpit  discourse  difiers, 
however,  from  all  such  addresses  as  aim  directly  to  produce  action, 
and  in  connexion  with  which  the  speaker  is  content  with  having 
the  object  realized  which  he  has  in  view,  without  regard  to  the 
motive  from  which  it  is  performed.  This  is  the  case  Avith  parlia- 
mentary and  juridical  addresses.  The  older  homiletical  writers  of 
France  distinguished  between  "eloquence  of  the  bar"  and  "elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit."  It  will  be  apparent,  from  this  consideration, 
to  what  extent  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  may  be  regarded  as  our 
models.  "The  person,"  says  Herder,  "who,  without  qualification, 
regards  the  forensic  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  as  models 
to  which  our  sermons  are  to  be  conformed,  has  no  ]>roper  idea  of 
the  nature  of  either  the  sermon  or  the  forensic  address;  he  has  not 
apprehended  the  design  of  either."'  He  elsewhere  says:  "Preach- 
ers cannot,  like  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  call  forth  sudden  decis- 
ions and  resolves  to  action;  they  cannot,  because  they  should  not; 
and  they  sliould  not,  because  they  cannot.  There  are  no  Philips 
before  our  walls  that  we  should  at  once  rusli  in  w  iM  enthusiasm  to 
guard  our  gates — this  is  true,  and  who  has  evei-  wrought  to  secure 
that  end?  There  are  no  felons  to  be  instantly  condemiu'tl  or  ac- 
quitted— who  has  ever  sjxiken  as  if  this  were  the  case?  liut  let  it 
be  supposed  that  something  of  this  kind  were  yet  to  be  devolved 
upon  the  speaker,  then,  teacher,  you  are  comjx'lled  to  perform  the 
work,  and  will  lU'ed  to  display  ability  in  its  a('com])lislunejil,  or 
you  sj)eak  but  poorly.  If  a  Christian  duty,  of  whatever  kind,  ought 
to  be  instantly  performe«l,  and  it  were  di'volved  upon  you  to  make 

'  Brieff,  No.  It),  Worko  x,  p.  18. 
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It  clear  and   urge  to  action,   it    wc-rt-  weak  not  to  do  this  despite 
wliatc'vcr  tlu'ory  nii^lit  be  cmploytMl  to  furnish  an  excuse."  ' 

Sliouhl  the  sermon  then  aim  simply  to  intiuenee  tiie  religious 
feeling  ?  By  no  means.  A  mere  gush  of  feeling  is  not  j^j^^,^^  ^^^^^ 
at  all  a  discourse.  The  sermon  sliould  not  l)e  a  mono-  sermon  to  the 
logue,  an  expanded  prayer,  a  meditation  in  which  the  ^''°'?''*^*^'' 
preacher  api)ears  only  in  his  relation  to  God  and  Christ  (after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  1  Cor.  xiv,  2),  and 
not  in  that  sustained  toward  the  congregation.  This  is  a  fault  in 
which  many  emotional  persons  become  involved,  whose  <liscourses 
soar  u])oii  the  air,  instead  of  being  directed  ujjon  the  heart  like  ar- 
rows from  the  (juiver.  A  discourse  is  distinguished  from  the  poem 
l»y  the  very  fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere  outburst  of  the  feelings,  Init 
rather  a  homily,  in  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word — that  is, 
a  convei'sation  with  the  hearer,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  merely 
a  recipient,  but  as  joining  with  thought  and  feeling  in  oratory  a  con- 
the  discussion,  and  possil)ly  as  replying  to  it  and  raising  versatiou. 
doubts.  Vinet  says:  "  Oratorial  discourse  thus  appears  as  a  con- 
test, a  combat;  this  idea  is  essential  to  it.  At  one  time  the  orator 
combats  an  error  by  a  truth,  at  another  he  opposes  one  sentiment  to 
another  sentiment.  In  its  just  use  oratory  is  a  combat  waged 
against  errors  of  the  mind  and  heart  with  the  warfare  of  speech!  "' 
"The  oratorial  discourse  is  a  drama,  each  word  of  the  ))reacher  is  a 
question  to  which  the  auditor  replies  in  himself,  and  his  reply  be- 
comes a  new  question  to  which  the  orator  replies.  There  is  an  in- 
terior in  every  oratorical  art."  Cicero,  when  asked  to  point  out  the 
result  of  rhetoric,  replied:  "Actio,  actio,  actio." 

We  must,  accordingly,  include  the  dialectical  element  also,  al- 
though this,  again,  must  rest  upon  a  profounder  basis,  namely,  the 
common  feeling  of  Christianity.  But  we  must  not  resolve  every- 
thing into  dialectics.  The  sermon  must  necessarily  be  of  a  pare- 
netic  or  hortatory  character,  and  aim  to  excite  to  resolve  and  action. 
But  such  resolution  must  likewise  grow  out  of  the  feeling  which 
has  been  excited,  and  out  of  definite  convictions.  The  sermon  is  a 
testimonv  of  Christ  and  of  life  in  him,  and  at  the  same  „  ^  „„™„„  „ 
time  a  proclamation  of  that  life.'  It  is  discourse  to  an  testimony  to 
extent,  perhaps,  not  equalled  by  any  other  form  of  ad- 
dress, inasmuch  as  it  addresses  the  entire  man,  takes  hold  upon  the 
inmost  depths  of  his  being,  discloses  that  being  to  his  thought,  and 
raises  him  above  himself.^ 

'  Provinzialblatter,  p.  374.  *  Ilomiletics,  Skinner's  edition,  p.  26. 

'  Ehrenfeuchter,  p.  358,  assigns  the  latter  only  to  the  .*ernion,  the  former  to  prayer. 
'» Comp.  Herder,  Der  Redner  Gottes  (Werke  zur  Relig.  und  Tlieol.,  x,  p.  47"),  5</y.). 
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The  individuality  of  the  speaker  is,  doubtless,  more  fully  dis- 
played in  the  sermon  than  in  the  liturgy.  But  this  must  not  be 
understood  as  implying  that  his  individuality,  in  the  form  of  per- 
sonal views,  should  assert  itself  in  this  work,  or  that  the  preacher 
should  preach  sinijtly  himself,  or  merely  liuman  doctrine.  Christ 
attains  to  a  distinct  form  in  each  separate  individual,  and  it  follows 
that  the  individual  life  can  only  be  properly  manifested  in  the 
higher  peculiarities  which  it  involves,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  life  of  the  Christian  community.  We  will  not,  therefore, 
say  that  the  preacher  is  required  to  renounce  his  individuality. 
This  view  presumes  a  conflict,  which,  unfortunately,  arises  in  many 
cases  between  the  convictions  of  the  preacher  and  those  of  the 
Church.  It  should,  rather,  be  the  aim  of  the  preacher  to  make  the 
asserting  of  his  individuality  subserve  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the 
congregation,  and  his  human  teaching  reflect  the  word  of  God. 
For  the  preacher's  individuality  is  not,  in  ])oint  of  fact,  to  be  con- 
sidered a  channel  through  which  water  flows,  or  a  glass  for  the  ])as- 
sage  of  the  rays  of  light.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  that  the 
preacher  is  not  to  annihilate,  but  to  perfect  and  idealize,  his  indi- 
viduality. The  speaker,  carried  along  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
Christian  life,  pours  out  upon  the  congregation  what  has  been  de- 
veloped into  life  in  his  own  personal  experience,  and  thereby  awak- 
ens new  life  in  his  hearers." 

But  he  does  this  in  an  artistic  form  by  first  stripping  off  the  evil 

features  attaching  to  his  individuality,  including  everything  that  is 

merely  subjective  and  accidental,  by  permitting  the  product  of  his 

mind  to  become  clear  to  himself  through  the  ])rocess  of  meditating 

upon  it,  and  to  become,  in  a  true  sense,  a  i)art  of  his  inner  life,  and 

by  assuring  himself,  with  an  inward  certainty  that  extends  down 

to  the  individual  expression,  that  he  is  justified  in  aj)pearing  in  this 

precise  manner,  and  not  otherwise,  before  the  congregation,  as  its 

speaker,  and  that  he  is  called  to  labour  ])rccisely  in  that  form.     We 

do  not  question  whether  the  ])reacher,  by  virtue  of  his  oflicial   ])t»si- 

tion,  is  alone  competent  to  perform  this  function,  and 
Lay  preaching.  ,  i  ^      i        Ai         i  1 1         t 

not  other  members  of  the  Church  as   well.      Laymen 

officiated  as  speakers  in  the  early  Church.     We  consider  it  projter 

'  Beyer,  uln  supra,  p.  25,  separates  tlie  idea  of  tlie  sermon  into  tliree  parts :  ( 1)  The 
creative;  (2)  The  receptive;  and  (li)  the  niedintiii^'  i)riii(iph'.  He  finds  tliese  tliree  in 
(1)  The  word  of  (Jod  ;  (2)  Tlie  conjjrejiiation  ;  and  (:>)  Tiie  person  of  the  jjreaclier.  "  The 
word  of  (Jod  fiirnisiies  the  sermon  witli  its  Jife-jiivinj;  and  savinj^  eontonts,  the  life 
derived  from  (Jod  ;  the  a(hiptati(m  to  llie  eonj^rej^ation  >;ives  to  it  historieal  and  local 
form;  and  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  in  which  the  prccediiif;  elements  arc  comhined 
into  unity,  hestows  upon  it  the  power  and  cdliMirini;  "t  jpcrMiiiiil  life." 
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that  our  worship  be  so  expanded  as  to  admit  of  other  than  setth'd 
and  stationed  ordained  ])reachers.  Lay  preacliing,  however,  should 
have  clearly  defined  limits.  To  judge  of  the  sermon  altogether 
from  the  pastoral,  instead  of  from  the  liturgical  and  lay,  point  of 
view,  and  to  consider  the  pulpit  sim])ly  as  an  elevation  upon  which 
tlie  one  shepherd  stands  to  feed  his  Hock,  appears  to  us  an  entire 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  sermon.  We  do  not  disre- 
gard the  benefits  arising  from  the  bond  which  joins  past(jr  and  peo- 
ple together,  but  all  the  gifts  and  graces  for  preaching  are  not  con- 
fined to  him  who  may  be  pastor. 

SECTION  XV. 

IIOMILETICAL    ARRANCJEMENT    AXD    MATERIAL. 

Homiletics  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  General  and  the  Special. 
The  latter  embraces,  1.  Invention;  2  Disposition;  3.  The  Division  of 
elaboration  and  delivery  of  the  discourse.  Care  is  re-  bomiieiics. 
quired,  however,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  regarding  such  division  in 
thought  as  having  brought  about  a  real  separation  in  the  concrete, 
and  to  guard  in  general  against  losing  sight  of  the  essential  charac- 
ter and  meaning  of  pulpit  discourse,  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
arbitrary  rules  of  the  schools  which  have  intruded  themselves  into 
the  different  divisions  of  homiletics. 

The  theory  may  be  divided  in  conformity  with  the  two  questions. 
What  shall  be  preached?  and  How  shall  it  be  preached?  The  limit  of  sa- 
This  was  the  plan  pursued  by  Augustine  in  his  Christ-  ^•"•^'^  eloquence, 
ian  Doctrine.  The  matter  may  be  considered  in  its  general  and  its 
})articular  aspects,  the  general  inquiry  being.  How  far  does  the  limit 
of  sacred  eloquence  extend?  That  limit  is  determined  by  the 
Christian  character.  Nothing  but  what  is  connected  with  the 
Christian  life  as  such,'  and  aims  to  establish,  purify,  and  perfect 
that  life,  may  properly  be  made  the  sul)ject  of  homiletical  discourse. 
But  nothintr  that  belono-s  within  that  circle  can  be  excluded  from 
the  range  of  such  discourse.  This  is,  consequently,  the  place  for 
determining  the  character  of  Christian  preaching.  The  sermon 
should  be  pervaded  by  both  doctrinal  and  ethical  preaching.  The 
two  should  interpenetrate  each  other,  though  the  doctrinal  element 
may  at  times  predominate,  and  at  other  times  the  ethical.  To  what 
extent  may  political  matters  be  discussed?  How  far  may  the  course 
of  nature,  as  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  be  regarded?     In  all  these 

'  We  assume  as  self-evident  the  fact  that  the  standanl  to  which  such  Ciiristian  life 
is  to  be  conformed  is  given  in  the  word  of  God,  and  particularly  iu  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles. 
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matters  good  taste  and  sound  wisdom  must  be  observed.     There  is 

a  time  for  everything. 

The  tirst  division  of  homiletics  is  the  theory  of  invention.     No 

direct  invention,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of.  the  word, 
Invention.  i       mi  r  i  • 

miist   be   understood.      Ihe  matter  tor   our  preaching 

was  invented  long  ago.  But  the  duty  is  devolved  upon  us  of  de- 
ciding what  portion  of  the  existing  treasure  shall  now  be  presented 
to  the  congregation.  With  what  subject  should  the  j^reacher  deal 
on  this  day,  at  this  hour,  in  this  particular  instance  ?  At  this  point 
we  again  meet  the  opposing  elements  of  the  prescribed  and  the 
free.  There  are  certain  great  general  topics,  such  as  Christmas,  the 
new  year,  Easter,  important  national  days,  and  public  events  of  par- 
amount interest,  whi(;h  require  special  treatment,  but  the  device  of 
the  text  and  mode  of  treatment  are  the  province  of  the  preacher  in 
his  individual  capacity.  To  what  degree  may  a  preacher  be  guided 
by  his  personal  mood?  How  far  may  outward  circumstances  gov- 
ern his  choice?  Should  he,  in  his  regular  ministrations,  undertake 
a  doctrinal  or  an  exegetical  series  ?  Which  parts  and  books  of  the 
Scriptures  deserve  to  be  separately  treated  ?  Should  he  select  his 
texts  chiefly  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  ?  Should  he  pre- 
fer historical  to  doctrinal  passages?  Should  he  choose  parables; 
larger  or  smaller  sections;  texts  from  the  gospels,  or  the  epistles, 
or  the  apostolic  history?  Guiding  princij^les  are  needed  in  all  these 
matters.  There  should  be  no  accident  or  personal*  whim.  Even 
eminent  preachers  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  into  the 
effort  of  exciting  curiosity  either  by  selecting  peculiar  texts  or  dis- 
cussing piquant  themes.  Reinhard  and  Driiseke  in  Germany,  and 
many  preachers  in  both  England  and  America,  have  erred  in  differ- 
ent directions  upon  this  point;  the  one  being  misled  by  his  ingenu- 
ity, the  other  by  his  wit.  Reinhard,  however,  was  temi)ted  to  go 
astray  because  of  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  topics  prescribed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  calendar.  The  custom  of  selecting  abbreviated 
texts,  mere  starting  points  of  texts,  so  to  speak,  prevails  espt'cially 
in  the  Reformed  Cluireh  of  France.  This  is  very  proiniiieiit  in  the 
sermons  of  Ad()]])h  Moiiod  and  Alexander  Vinet. 

A  frequent  and  living  intercourse  with  the  Scriptures,  the  obser- 
vation of  its  practical  features,  an  acquaintance  with 

Cfindltions  nee-  '  .  „     ,  ,       , 

essary  for  prop-  the  human  heart,  a  correct  estimate  ot  the  ])reaclier  s 
er texts.  personal  disposition,  aiul  especially  a  candid   observa- 

tion of  the  time  and  its  iiccmIs,  and  of  the  C'liurch  at  large  as  well 
as  the  local  church,  com])rehend  the  secret  of  homiletical  invention, 
and  protect  against  the  intellectual  bankruptcy  of  being  preached 
out,    while   tliey  also   cut   off,   at  the   Ix'ginning,   all    temptation   to 
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make  use  oi  unworthy  artifiees,  siidi  as  an  attciii|)t  to  siiij)ii>c  Lv 
novelty  :ii><l  originality.  A  text  that  has  hccn  jinliciimsly  soiecli-'l 
is  worth  half  a  sermon,  and  brief  and  striking  texts  are  eertainjy 
very  effective.  Palmer  remarks:  "  It  is  a  })eautiful  and  grand  thing 
for  the  preacher  to  have  succeeded  in  striking  the  proper  chord  in 
the  very  enunciation  of  his  text,  and  an  electrical  effect  is  often 
produced  when  the  congregation  is  made  to  realize  at  the  outset 
that  this  is  to  be  the  subject  which  ought  to  be  discussed  to-day."  ' 

When  the  theme  and  text  have  been  selected  the  work  of  arrange- 
ing  is  in  order.  It  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
relation  sustained  by  the  text  to  the  theme,  and  this  decision  will 
govern  the  further  progress  of  the  sermon,  the  theme  being  either 
at  once  evoked  from  the  text,  and  then  developed  more  extensively, 
or,  being  gradually  developed  before  the  hearer's  mind,  the  dis- 
course is  strung  upon  the  thread  of  the  text.  The  former  method 
is  synthetic  preaching;  the  latter,  analytical:  The  two  g  ^jj^^j^.  ^^^ 
methods  may  frequently  be  combined  and  interpene-  analytical 
trate  each  other,  especially  when  but  little  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  unnatural  and  indexible  divisions,  and  more  regard 
is  had  for  a  natural  and  attractive  groui)ing  of  ideas.  Arrange- 
ment is  certainly  needed,  but  not  arrangement  only.  Coimexion  is 
also  requisite.  By  this  we  mean  a  just  distribution  of  effective 
points,  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  logic,  but  also  with 
those  of  rhetoric  and  art. 

Herder  strikingly  observes  of  a  true  disposition  of  the  sermon: 
"  There  must  be  no  figure,  no  clause,  no  comma,  which  does  not 
grow,  as  it  were,  necessarily  out  of  the  theme  as  a  branch  and  its 
limbs,  or  a  flower  and  a  leaf  of  the  tree  grow  out  of  the  root  or  the 
trunk.  If  it  be  not  in  this  place*it  is  nowhere,  and  the  discourse  is 
incomplete;  it  has  a  gap,  a  vacant  place,  as  we  say  of  paintings. 
A  totally  different  question  is  that  which  asks  whether  the  disposi- 
tion should  be  set  forth  like  a  naked  skeleton.  Nature  does  not  fol- 
low that  plan,  and  the  sermon  should  be  the  last  to  adopt  it. 
Natural  arrangement,  and  a  continued  analysis  of  the  word  of  God, 
form  the  best  disposition  for  its  use." "  The  best  mode  of  division, 
however,  will  always  be  that  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  text 
determines  the  structure  of  the  sermon,  and  where  the  latter  grows 
out  of  the  text.  This,  likewise,  settles  the  question  concerning  the 
relative  value  of  synthetical  or  analytical  sermons. 

The  sermon  should  not  be  a  mere  unorganized  agglomeration  and 
aggregation  of  saws  and  sentences  any  more  than  it  should  resem- 
ble a  skeleton.     A  fine  human  figure  is  resolved  into  its  component 
'  Page  3S4.  "  Briefe  liber  das  Studium  der  Theologie,  No.  45. 
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members  before  the  observer,  but  the  members  have  an  elastic  con- 
nexion, and  are  not  articulated  with  wires.  The  bones  may  no 
more  stand  out  than  tliey  may  be  buried  in  obesity  from  sight.  So 
with  the  sermon.  This  involves  the  entire  secret  of  so-called  ser- 
monic  division.  Much  pedantry  has  taken  root  in  this  field,  but  it 
is  once  more  dying  out.  The  aim  was  to  divide  off  with  the  aid  of 
Artistic  divis-  lii^e  and  compass,  and  an  external  symmetry,  as  in  the 
ion.  closely  clipped  French  gardens,  came  to  be  considered 

the  law  of  beauty.  A  Procrustean  bed  was  made  ready,  and  every- 
thing was  stretched  or  cut  off  until  the  i)arts,  and  secondary  parts, 
were  all  of  equal  length.  The  utmost  conscientiousness  was  em- 
ployed in  measuring  and  weighing  whether  a  sermon  should  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  or  whether  more  than  three  could 
be  allowed,  and  how  much  space  should  be  allotted  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  every  other  member.  Many  preachers  even  made  use 
of  an  arrangement  obtained  from  others,  as  if  theft  were  not  a 
crime,  and  as  if  the  arrangement  and  the  execution  did  not  mutu- 
ally determine  each  other.  A  master  must  be  competent  to  fit  his 
own  goods;  only  a  bungler  will  construct  a  patchwork  article. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  delivery  of  the  sermon.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  pulpit  has  its  own  peculiar  style,  any 
The  delivery.  ^^^^.^  ^|j^,-,  [^  ^r^^^  |^g  denied  that  there  is  a  special  style 
of  praying  or  singing,  or  of  architecture,  in  the  Church.  The 
preacher  should  not  talk,  but  speak,  and  sjjeaking  is  an  art.  His 
tone  should  not  be  simply  argumentative,  nor  merely  hortatory,  nor 
yet  merely  pathetic.  The  beauty  of  the  discourse  is  dependent  on 
its  truthfulness.  Beyer  well  says:  "If  the  idea  of  the  beautiful 
requires  that  thought  should  find  its  adequate  expression  in  the  con- 
crete form,  a  sacred  beauty  must  iftways  l)e  ascribed  to  the  sermon. 
Its  divine  substance  is  to  be  presented  to  view  under  the  form  of 
human  speech,  and,  therefore,  must  penetrate  with  glorifying  power 
through  the  whole  discourse,  and  appear  in  its  structure,  and  even 
in  the  sei)arate  words.  But  the  beauty  of  the  sermon  is  for  this 
very  reason  not  such  as  may  be  intentionally  sought  out  and  arti- 
ficially manufactured.     It  is  no  tinsel  ornamentation."  ' 

The  more  fully  justice  is  done  to  the  sermon  the  richer  will  it  be 
in  fulness  of  expression,  resembling  the  word  of  God,  in  which  it 
has  its  origin.  In  its  moments  of  elevation  it  may  approxiuiate  to 
the  poetical  character,  \>n\  w  ilhout  becoming  poetry.'     Everytliing 

'  ri'i  xuprn,  p.  :MH.  jiiid  also  p.  M'l?. 

'^  Coiiip.  rainier,  Uchcr  das  Maleii  in  den  Pn'di<iten,  j).  Sn,  .vi^y.  Wo  would  not 
agree  with  liiin  in  dcsigiiatinfr  Knimiiiiielier  ahsoliitoiy  as  a  iimdel,  .-iiice  his  colours  aie 
at  times  altogether  too  glaring. 
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that  is  uinvortliy,  all  that  i-cscinltlcs  the  ( 'a|)iichin;iilc,  all  nirrctri- 
oious  oniaiiu'iitatioii,  both  that  which  recalls  to  )niii<l  the  t^rosscr 
affairs  of  ordinary  life  and  that  which  involves  the  terminology  of 
the  schools  and  books;  in  a  word,  all  tliat  is  inirelv  tech-   „   . 

'  •'  Useless    oma- 

nical,   sliould  be   carefully  excluded  from  the  sertnon.    ment  to  be 

All  foreign  terms  which  are  not  contained  in  the  IJible  "^■"''^^''^• 
are,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  whenever  possil)lc.  Dignity  and  siiii- 
])licity  should  combine  in  it  into  the  higher  unity  of  Christian  ear- 
nestness. Popularity  of  style  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  triviality.  The  language  should  be  select,  but  not  strained.  A 
true  popularity,  an  adaptation  to  the  level  of  common  minds,'  may 
most  readily  be  secured  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
good,  robust  preachers  of  the  earlier  days.  Such  older  forms  of 
thought  need  to  be  recast  into  modern  })hraseology,  however,  in 
order  that  an  adventurous  pulpit  jargon,  having  no  affinity  with 
actual  life,  may  be  avoided. 

Whether  the  sermon  should  be  written  and  memorized,  or  merely 
elaborated  in  the  mind,  will  depend  upon  personal  considerations, 
and  theory  has  but  little  concern  with  the  question.  Palmer  says: 
"  The  congregation  does  not  ask,  and  has  no  right  to  ask,  how  you 
prepare  to  speak  readily,  whether  by  writing  your  sermon  or  other- 
"wise.  Your  mode  of  occupation  while  in  the  study  is  your  business 
alone.  You  may,  if  you  choose,  compose  your  sermons  in  Latin  or 
in  French;  if  you  employ  your  language,  the  tongue  of  the  congre- 
gation, readily  while  in  the  pulpit,  the  other  processes  involved  in 
the  sermon  concern  yourself  alone."  Schleiermacher  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  persons  of  placid  disposition  may  venture  upon  ex- 
tempoiaueous  speech,  while  emotional  natures  would  do  better  to 
fix  both  thought  and  its  expression  by  previous  writing.  The  old 
Zalansky  says  a  blunt  word:  "A  young  preacher  should  sit  out  and 
sweat  out  his  sermons;  first  write  them,  and  when  they  have  been 
thoroughly  finished  present  them  to  the  people.  .  .  .  Shame  upon 
them  who  even  make  it  their  boast  that  they  have  nt)t  in  many 
years  devoted  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  writing  of  their  sermons." 
It  does  not  follow^  from  this  that  sermons  should  smell  of  the  lamp. 
Artis  est  artem  celare. 

The  internal  process  of  preparing  the  sermon  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  the  delivery.     The  sermon,   even   ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

though  a  written  one,  must  always  be  mentally  con-   b.-  mentally 

^,.,  .  .,.  ,  liT    constructed, 

structed  with  a  view  to  its  being  spoken,  ami  not  as  it 

'  The  popularizing  of  preaching  was  never  more  strongly  urged  than  at  a  time  when 
the  true  Christian  life  of  the  people  had  been  wholly  lost  sight  of.     The  best  discus- 
sion of  unction,  is  given  by  Vinet,  in  his  Pastoral  Theology,  j.p.  214,  '215. 
34 
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it  were  an  article  to  be  read.'  Tt  must  lie  in  the  mind  as  a  speech, 
and  be  continually  u)>on  our  toni;ues;  the  imagination  must  always 
picture  us,  as  was  always  Guthrie's  method,  as  standing  in  the  i)ul- 
jtit  with  the  open  Bible  before  us,  and  the  congregation  assembled 
iu  our  presence.  Only  thus  shall  we  be  able  to  retain  sufficient 
freshness  of  mind  to  prevent  the  sermon  from  becoming  stale  in  the 
process  of  protracted  preparation,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  constantly 
new  and  fresh  while  we  meditate  upon  it,  so  that  the  time  of  deliv- 
ery may  become  the  real  natal  hour  of  the  sermon,  and  the  hearer 
may  be  inn)ressed  that  it  comes  freely  and  directly  from  the  heart 
at  that  moment.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  sermon  which  must  be 
read,  as  a  whole,  can  produce  no  such  effect.  Rosenkranz  says: 
"  The  unfortunate  habit,  begun  in  early  life,  of  relying  upon  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  the  fact  that  people  have  not  been  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  think,  form  the  reason  why  free  speech,  which  can 
only  arise  from  an  assured  state  of  the  mind,  is  kept  down,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  persons  of  liberal  culture."  But  a  school-boy-like 
and  poorly  memorized  sermon,  and  also  one  that  is  so  com])letely 
extemporized  that  the  pangs  of  labour  under  which  the  speaker 
brings  forth  his  thoughts  may  be  observed,  will  produce  a  painful, 
and,  even  if  joined  with  much  facility  of  speech,  a  repulsive  im- 
pression. 

As  a  final  direction,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  various  opera- 
tions of  invention,  arrangement,  and  elaboration  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rately employed  in  a  mechanical  way,  but  each  must  be  made  to  ex- 
ert a  determining,  supplementing,  and  correcting  infiuence  over  the 
others,  if  the  sermon  is  to  retain  its  vital  colouring.  The  entire  sermon 
must  already  be  present  in  the  moment  of  mental  composition,  as  the 
plant  exists  in  the  germ.  It  is  simply  to  be  resolved  before  the  mind 
into  its  elements,  and  be  precipitated  and  clarified,  as  in  some  chemical 
process.  The  arrangement  often  leads  to  a  more  exact  fixing  of  the 
theme,  and  the  elaboration  reacts  u^jon  the  disjjosition,  while  the 
written  word  cannot  be  corrected  until  the  spoken  word  has  been 
heard.  A  sermon  may  be  excellent  in  point  of  style,  and  yet  read 
by  the  preacher  to  himself  to  better  advantage  than  it  can  be  heard 
by  a  congregation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  ])reacher 
Possible  efTcct  should  not  only  think  himself  into  the  sermon,  but  also 
b!' ''srudiecT  b '  ^^^^  ^  ^•'^^  estimate  of  the  ettect  it  will  produce  upon 
th(! pn'a<h(!r.  the  ear.  Often  the  repeating  of  the  sermon  aloud,  or 
at  any  rate  its  imaginary  (Iclivery  in   thought,  instead  of   merely 

'  Gossner  remarks  that  the  Holy  (ihost  at  Peiiteeowt  distrilxited  toiifrues  of  fiio,  lint 
not  pens  for  writing.  I{cnt;(Ts  motto  was,  "Think  nnich,  and  write  little;"  ami  yet 
he  eonscii'iitioii-ily  wrote  down  at  least  tlie  plan. 
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thinking  it  ovor,  will  l»c  very  Itfnc'ticial.  I>isli(>|.  Uiinitt  was  accus- 
tomed, when  riding  or  walking,  to  speak  u|»on  a  given  text  in  a  lou<i 
tone  of  voice,  and  without  any  preparation,  by  which  practice  lie 
attained  to  such  readiness  that  he  became  able  to  speak  ajipropri- 
ately  upon  any  subject  without  much  ])revious  thought.  The  sermon 
should  be  transtigured  and  spiritualized  to  its  very  centre  down  to  the 
moment  of  delivery,  in  which  it  is  thrown  off  as  a  ripened  fruit  from 
the  mind  of  the  preacher.  If  a  sermon  be  delivered  a  second  time, 
or  many  times,  it  should  be  improved  for  every  new  <lelivery.  Thus 
only  can  tliere  come  the  joy  of  creating  with  each  repetition.  To 
ride  an  old  sermon  to  death  is  a  sad  business,  "  Dissatisfaction 
with  old  sermons,"  says  Palmer,  "should  continue  while  life  re- 
mains." Augustine  was  always  dissatisfied  with  his  sermons  after 
they  had  been  delivered.  When  shall  the  immorality  of  presenting 
in  numberless  churches  a  fossil  sermon  that  has  once,  like  a  part  in 
a  play,  been  committed  to  memory,  come  to  an  end? 

The  rules  with  reference  to  delivery  are  generally  of  a  negative 
character.  I£arms  fancifully  comprehends  the  whole  under  the 
thi-ee  L's,  "  langsam,  laut,  lieblich  " — slow,  loud,  pleasant.  Canon 
Kingsley  said:  "Keep  sacredly  to  the  habit  of  bi-eathing  at  every 
stop.  Read  and  speak  sloav;  and  take  care  of  the  consonants,  and 
the  vowels  will  take  care  of  themselves."  '  Upon  the  subject  of 
gestures  especially,  in  which  much  depends  upon  the 
speaker's  individuality,  it  is  possible  only  to  indicate 
precautions  of  the  most  general  kind.  jNluch  depends  upon  the 
theme.  The  gesture  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  only  effective  when  unconscious,  like  the  breathing  of 
a  child.  Be  sure  the  gesticulation  is  imperfect,  unnatural,  if  the 
speaker  can  remember  afterward  what  it  was.  Herder  had  no  ges- 
ticulation, and  Schleiermacher  next  to  none.  The  elder  Edwards 
had  almost  none,  even  in  his  most  overpowering  discourses.  The 
young  preacher  should  guard  against  imitating  some  favourite  ges- 
ticulator.  Some  use  the  mirror  as  a  help  in  preparation.  But  a 
faithful  friend,  who  directs  attention  upon  our  mistakes  of  emphasis 
and  our  faulty  gestures,  is  the  best  kind  of  mirror  within  reach. 
Goethe's  words,  in  Faust,  will  cover  all  our  remaining  ground: 

If  feeling  does  not  prompt,  in  vain  you  strive ; 

If  from  the  soul  the  language  docs  not  come, 

By  its  own  impulse,  to  impel  tlie  hearts 

Of  hearers,  witli  communicated  jjower, 

In  vain  you  strive — in  vain  you  stuily  earnestly. 

'  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,  p.  384.     The  entire  letter 
addressed  to  Miss  is  on  Stammering,  but  will  apply  well  to  pulpit  elocution. 
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Toil  on  forever;  piece  together  fragments; 

Cook  up  your  broken  scraps  of  sentences, 

And  blow,  with  puffing  breath,  a  struggling  light, 

Glimmering  confusedly  now,  now  cold  in  ashes; 

Startle  the  schoolboys  with  your  metaphors ; 

And  if  such  food  may  suit  your  appetite. 

Win  the  vain  wonder  of  applauding  children! 

But  never  look  to  win  the  iiearts  of  men, 

And  mould  the  souls  of  many  into  one, 

By  words  which  come  seductive  from  the  heart! 

Be  honest,  if  you  would  be  eloquent ; 

Be  not  a  chiming  fool  with  cap  and  bells ; 

Reason  and  genuine  feeling  want  no  arts 

Of  utterance — ask  no  tnil  of  elocution; 

And  when  you  are  in  earnest,  do  you  need 

A  search  for  words  ?     O,  these  fine  holiday  phrases, 

In  which  you  robe  your  worn-out  commonplaces. 

These  scraps  of  paper  which  you  crimp  and  curl. 

And  twist  into  a  thousand  idle  shapes, 

These  filigree  ornaments,  are  good  for  nothing. 

Cost  time  and  pains,  please  few,  impose  on  no  one; 

Are  unrefreshing,  as  the  wind  that  whistles, 

In  autumn,  'mong  the  dry  and  wrinkled  leaves. 


SECTION  XVI. 
THE   METHOD    OF    IIOMILETICS. 

Exercises  which  afford  a  preparation  for  preaching  are:  (1)  The 
Preparationsfor  Cultivation  and  quickening  of  the  practical  faculty  in 
the  pulpit.  tijQ  general  study  of  the  Bible;  (2)  The  preserving  of 

particular  thoughts  in  writing,  which  contain  the  germs  of  future 
themes;  (3)  Practice  in  delivery.  Constant  and  devotional  listening 
to  sermons  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  also  the  reading  of 
homiletical  ])roductions,  whether  old  or  new,  aid  greatly  in  the  form- 
ing of  the  future  |)ulpit  speaker. 

Exegesis  should  not  he  studied  alone  Avitli  a  view  to  tlie  ])ul])it. 
But  practical  exegesis  sliould,  nevertheless,  always  be  enjoined  with 
critical.  The  person  who  studies  tlie  Scriptures  as  a  preacher 
should  must  often  be  struck  by  their  flaslu^s  <»f  light  even  when 
engaged  upon  the  driest  subjects.  Such  llaslics  indicate  fruitful 
seasons.  Every  preacher  sliuuld  keep  a  notdtook,  upon  which  to 
enter  the  seedthouglits  g.iini'd  from  tlu'  Scriptures,  togellier  with 
brief  liints  witli  regard  to  dis]K)sit ion  and  elal)oration.  In  all  his 
walks  and  most    leisurelv  iminu'nts  his  eye  should  be  on  his  ]>ulpit. 
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The  most  useful  sciapltouks  for  pii-uclurs  :iic  tliose  which  each 
man  compiles  for  himself.  Exegesis  in  nreaehiut;  can-  ^^  ,  ,.  , 
not  be  condueteil  on  tlu-  same  plan  as  sur<^ieal  prae-  ways  before 
tice  upon  a  skeleton.  It  is  a  skeleton,  indeed,  when  a  ®  °  ■ 
student  is  requiretl  to  preaeh  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  stiulents 
and  a  faculty  of  theologians,  who  are  to  personate  the  absent  con- 
gregation. We  suppose  there  is  necessity  for  this  in  theological 
seminaries,  but  no  student  is  expected  to  do  full  justice  to  himself 
under  such  circumstances.  Young  Kothc,  in  his  student  days, 
wrote  this  to  his  father:  "  Frankly  stated,  it  apjiears  to  me  that 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  a  questionable  matter.  It  is  surely 
a  repulsive  thought  that  a  Christian  congregation  should  sit  like 
a  sort  of  Avig-block  upon  Avhich  a  young  bungler  is  to  try  his 
sermon;  and  yet  in  another  direction  sm-li  an  experiment  can,  in 
view  of  the  entire  nature  of  the  sermon,  be  undertaken  nowhere 
biit  in  the  congregation,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  carried  through 
in  that  way."  A  sermon  may  be  read,  or  recited,  or  gone  through 
somehow,  before  an  audience  of  critics,  but  it  cannot  be  delivered 
in  the  highest  sense.  Might  it  be  projier  in  like  manner  to  pray 
by  way  of  test?  or  to  exhort,  or  to  censure  or  comfcjrt,  all  by  way 
of  practice? 

But  there  ought  to  be  practice  in  delivery  ?  Yes,  and  the  more 
the  better,  provided  it  is  rightly  done.  The  school  should  aim  to 
promote  this  end,  and  do  this  work.  Student  associations  for  prac- 
tice in  speaking  will  also  render  valuable  aid.  But  when  it  is  re- 
quired that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  by  way  of  practice — and 
this  should  come  to  pass  in  the  last  year  of  the  course — let  it  be 
undertaken  with  the  help  of  God,  and  with  full  allowances  for  all 
the  disadvantages  of  the  hour. 

Many  preachers  attempt  to  display  the  whole  of  their  theology  in 
their  first  sermon;  many  others  endeavour  to  concen-  Defects  of  first 
trate  in  it  all  the  feeling  of  their  hearts.  A  wise  re-  «^rmois. 
straint  is  highly  needed  at  this  point.  Persons  who  have  not  yet 
passed  beyond  the  period  of  theological  conflict  should  beware  of 
troubling  the  congregation  with  their  doubts,  or  with  the  questions 
of  the  schools  in  general.  Let  them  select  themes  which  they  are 
able  to  discuss,  which  have  become  transparent  and  concrete  to 
their  minds,  and  which  they  are  com))ctent  to  manage.  Herder's 
paternal  counsel  has  a  general  application  here:  '"O  friend,  friend, 
do  not  hasten  into  the  pulpit  while  too  young  or  too  thoughtless. 
You  are  not  without  other  exercises  which,  though  conducted  in 
private,  will  forward  you  further  on  your  way.  If  you  insist  on 
preaching,  at  least  clothe  yourself  in  modesty  from  head  to  foot. 
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Nothinc:  is  more  attractive  in  a  youthful  speaker,  an;l  especially  a 
pulpit  speaker,  than  this." 

Many,  however,  are  restrained  from  entering  the  pulpit  by  exces- 
sive timidity,  and  bv  the  fear  of  breaking  down.     Such 

TiiniQitv  no  »/  ^  •<  c? 

ground  for  (lis-  difficulties,  Avliich  have  their  origin  as  frequently  in  self- 
couragement.  j^,^  pride  as  in  a  really  sacred  awe  respecting  the  char- 
acter of  the  office,  can  only  be  overcome  in  a  moral  way.  The  true 
TTapprjala  is  a  gift  of  grace.  The  best  young  preachers,  however, 
have  always  been  most  alarmed.  Pliny  says:  "Quod  M.  Cicero  de 
stilo,  ego  de  metu  sentio.  Timor  est  emendator  acerrimus.  Hoc 
ipsum,  quod  nos  recitaturos  cogitamus,  emendat;  quod  auditorium 
ingredimus,  emendat;  quod  pollemus,  horrescimus,  circumspicimus, 
emendat."  Luther  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  convent  of  the 
Augustine  monks  before  venturing  to  present  himself  before  the 
public.  Spener  says  that  when  he  entered  the  pulpit  for  the  first 
time  he  felt  as  though  he  were  being  led  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Moeves  testifies  that  he  trembled  far  more  while  preaching  his  first 
sermon  than  when  listening  to  the  thunder  of  his  first  battle. 

Criticism  may  follow  the  sermon  of  the  young  preacher,  but  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  intimidate  him  beforehand.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  fact  that  he  only  is  able  to  feel  and  hear  himself  into  the 
real  spirit  of  a  sermon  Avho  gladly  and  frequently  listens  to  the  ser- 
mons of  other  men.  One  of  the  faults  of  our  surfeited  age  consists 
in  its  unwillingness  to  hear  other  than  distinguished  orators.  Some- 
Evory  sermon  thing  may  be  learned  from  every  sermon,  even  though 
a  lesson.  \^  \yQ  g,  poor  ouc.     But  there  is  no  objection  to  our  be- 

coming acquainted  with  what  is  best  and  most  ])erfect  whenever 
o))])ortunity  is  afforded.  In  this  direction  the  rich  sermon  litera- 
ture of  our  English  theology  is  of  great  assistance.  The  reading  of 
a  sermon  is  not,  of  course,  equivalent  to  hearing  it,  but  it  ]>ossesses 
advantages  of  its  own.  Criticism  may  be  ai)i)lied  with  much  less 
restraint  in  this  case  than  when  listening  during  the  hour  of  wor- 
ship in  the  church.  The  reading  of  sermons  should  be  elevated  into 
a  study  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  actually  the  case.  Artists 
are  directed  to  examine  works  of  art,  and  jioets  are  obliged  to  read 
the  works  of  other  poets.  Why  shouM  not  a  similar  rule  apply  to 
sermons?  To  construct  anew  a  sermon  that  has  been  read  l)y  a 
master  in  the  jdilpit,  and  to  search  out  its  effective  points,  penetrate 
into  the  mystery  of  its  ]>rofound  connexion  with  the  Christian  lile, 
and  com))are  its  method  willi  that  ofanotlicr,  constilulcs  a  valuable 
exercise  for  young  ministers  of  the  (Gospel,  and  one  upon  which 
teachers  of  homiletics  should  lay  greater  stress.  Such  critical  lead- 
ings,  moreover,    afford    the   surest   (U'fence    against    the   danger   of 
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slavishly  imitating  so-callcMl  '' scriiion  skclL'tnns,"  in  which  nmlcrtak- 
ing  it  generally  happens  that  the  iniilalors  copy  prccisrly  their  faults 
and  excesses.  Better  stiuly  a  great  .sermon  than  any  skeleton.  But 
do  not  steal  either,  or  from  either. 


SECTION  XVII. 
THE    HISTORY    OF    HOMILETICS. 

I.  History  of  the  Christian  Sermox. 

Schuler,  Gesch.  der  Veiiinderungen  des  Geschmacks  im  Predlpen,  Halle.  !7ft2-94,  3  vols. ;  and 
i7)i(;.,  Beitriige  ziir  Gesch.  d.  Veriind.  des  (iescliniacks  ini  Pri-dljrt'ti,  Halle,  1799;  Amnion, 
Gesch.  d.  Honiiletik,  etc.,  Gottingen,  1804,  Part  I.  (the  first  pericMl  from  Hus.s  to  Luther,  with 
historical  introduction  to  the  history  of  honiiletics,  from  the  rise  of  fhristhmiiy  down  to  the  Ih'- 
ginniu<r  of  the  fifteenth  century) ;  S(!hinidt,  Kurzer  Ahrissd.  (Jesch.  d.  K"'lstl.  Beredsainkelt  u. 
Honiiletik,  Jena,  I79t);  Schuderoff,  Vers,  einer  Kritik  d.  Honiiletik,  (Jotlia,  1797;  Lentz,  (ieseli. 
d.  christl.  Hoinilelik,  Bninsw.,  1839;  Paniel,  Praffin.  (Jescli.  d.  christl.  Beredsanikeil  n.  d.  Honi- 
iletik, Leips.,  1839;  Schenck,  Gesch.  d.  dentsch-Protest.  Kanzelheredsanikeit  von  Luther  his  auf 
d.  neuesten  Zeiten,  Benl.,  1841 ;  DoeriUf;,  Die  deutschen  Kanzelredner  des  IStcn  u.  19ten  Jahr- 
hunderts,  Neustadt  a.  d.  Oder,  1830;  LeopiMd,  PrediRlamt  ini  Urchristenthum,  etc.,  Liineburg, 
184G  ;  Marhach,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Predict  vor  Luther,  Berl.,  1873;  Beste,  Die  bedeutendsten 
Kanzelredner  d.  iiltern  Lutherischen  Kirclie,  von  Luther  bis  Spener  (2  vols.),  Leips.,  1856-58 ;  Al. 
Vinet,  Histoire  de  la  predication  paruii  les  Refornies  de  France  au  di.x  septieme  .siecle,  Paris, 
18(50,  Sack,  Gesch.  d.  Predigt  in  d.  deutschen  evangel.  Kirche,  Heidelberg,  18tiO;  Schmidt, 
Gesch.  d.  Predigt  i.  d.  evangel.  Kirche  Deutschhuuls  von  Luther  bis  Spener,  etc.,  Gotha,  1872. 

For  English  and  American  bibliography,  see  below. 

The  earliest  preaching  was  a  Kz/pvy/m,  a  declaration,  a  heralding, 
and  the  formal  homily  was  not  developed  until  a  sys-  The  early  hom- 
tein  of  Christian  worship  had  been  constructed,  although  ^"'^^• 
it  did  not  entirely  supersede  free  discourse  even  then.  Either  hom- 
ilies or  free  discourses  were  handed  down  by  Origen,  Eusebius  of 
Cresarea,  Eusebius  of  Emisa,  Gregory  Thauinaturgus,  Athanasius, 
Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Ephraeni  Syrus,  Macarius,  Amphilo -hius,  and  John 
Chrysostom.  These  were  not  always  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  rhetoric  learned  from  heathen  schools.  In  the  Latin  Church 
the  discourses  of  Zeno  of  Verona,  Ambrose,  Gaudentius,  Augustine, 
Leo  L,  and  others,  are  worthy  of  note. 

Preaching  declined  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Greek  Church 
John  of  Damascus  and  Photius  delivered  addresses  in  Medi;vvai 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  images;  but  the  preaching. 
Trullan  Council  (692)  had  already  directed  the  clergy  to  make  u.se 
of  old  and  approved  homilies.  In  the  Western  Church  recourse 
.was  likewise  had  at  first  to  collections,  postils,  i.  e.,  ])ost  ilia  scil. 
verba  Domini  sive  Scripturae  Sacrae,  the  earliest  of  which  were 
undertaken  by  Paul  Warnefried  and  Alcuin,  and  ft)llowed  by  the 
similar  collections  of  Raban  Maur,  Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  and 
others.     These  collections  were  desiorned  to  serve  as  models   for 
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imitation  in  the  vernacular.  But  this  design  was  gradually  laid  aside 
as  the  growth  of  tlie  hierarchy  and  of  externality  in  the  worship 
became  more  pronounced.  The  power  of  Ciiristian  oratory  was 
henceforth  less  apparent  in  the  church  tlian  in  the  open  air,  frequent- 
ly in  the  public  streets.  The  preaching  in  convents  was  conducted 
in  the  Latin  language.  St.  Bernard  (Doctor  mellifluus),  and  also 
the  great  schulastic  Thomas  Aquiuas,  attained  to  special  eminence  in 
this  regard.  The  Begging  Friars,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  preaching.  According  to  the  historians,  Bertholdt 
of  Regensburg  (died  1272),  a  Franciscan  monk,  preached  to  sixty 
thousand  peojjle. 

Among  the  Mystics  special  importance  attaches  to  Master  Eckart, 
The  Mystic  Heinrich  Suso,  and  ^particularly  to  John  Tauler.  John 
preachers.  Melicz,  the  forerunner  of  IIuss,  and  the  latter  reformer 
himself,  likewise  brought  a  beneficial  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
work  of  i^reaching.  Chancellor  Gerson  preached  in  both  Latin  and 
French,  and  the  great  Florentine,  Girolamo  Savonarola,  was  espe- 
cially powerful  of  speech.  The  fifteenth  century  brought  with  it 
some  strange  contrasts,  the  comical  being  closely  connected  with 
the  serious.  This  reflection  will  serve  to  explain  the  burlesque 
mode  of  preaching  followed  by  Gal)riel  Barletta,  Olivier  Maillard, 
Michael  Menot,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  excellent  Geiler  of 
Kaisersberg.  The  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  on  the  other 
hand,  contributed  toward  the  promotion  of  Protestant  preaching. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  was  pre- 
eminently a  regeneration  of  tlie  Christian  sermon  as  based  on  the 
Preaching  by  word  of  God,  Luther  himself  being  distinguished  above 
the  Reformers,  all  others,  although  Zwingli  does  not  need,  upon  the 
whole,  to  take  a  much  lower  place.  The  personal  traits  and  situa- 
tion of  these  men  were  very  different.  Calvin  was  also  peculiar, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  reformers,  as  CEcolampadius,  BuUinger, 
and  Ilaller,  were  good  preachers.  The  time,  however,  when  men 
attained  to  eminence  in  such  labours  soon  came  to  an  end.  Lulfiei's 
"postils"  were  followed  by  others,  of  wliicli  still  others  availed 
themselves  with  more  or  less  benefit.  Of  writers  of  postils  we  may 
mention  Anton  C<n'vinus,  Brent/-,  Avenarius  (Ilabermann),  CIumu- 
nitz,  Osiander  (Peasant  Postils),  Matthesius  (Mountain  Postils), 
and  Dietrich  (Children's  and  Home  Postils). 

Much  insipidity  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  during  the  seventeenth,  and  it  was  especially  comnnm  to  intro- 
duce disputes  into  the  pulpit,  aii<l  to  chastise  heretics.  But  worthy 
and  edifying  preachers  were  not  wanting,  of  whom  we  name  espe- 
cially Arndt  (died  1027),  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  True  Chris- 
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tianity,  Ilerbergcr  (died  1627),  Aiidnil,  and  utlu  is.  The  struct un- 
of  the  sermon  was  now  subjecti'd  to  critical  treatment,  and  all 
manner  of  artificial  divisions  were  introduced;  for  example,  tlie 
live  different  tisus:  (1)  didascalicus;  (2)  elenchticus;  (a)  j»aracleticus; 
(4)  epanortlioticus;  (5)  paedenticus.  In  the  end  there  were,  literally, 
a  hundred  different  methods,  and  all  imaginable  fancies  |.'n,„.|fui  jd^i^ 
with  regard  to  theme,  exordium,  and  division.  'I'he  '""'*• 
want  of  taste  reached  its  culmination — not,  however,  in  a  pe(laniic 
form  so  much  as  in  a  mere  disposition  to  drift — in  the  Ifunian 
Catholic  Church  of  Germany,  in  the  i)erson  of  the  eccentric  preacher, 
Ulric  Megerle  (Abraham  de  St.  Clara,  court  preacher  at  \'ieiina, 
died  1709),  who  displayed  many  excellent  qualities,  but  carried  the 
effort  to  popularize  his  sermons  to  the  extreme  of  triviality,  and  in- 
dulged his  scurrilous  method  until  his  name  became  proverbial. 

A  very  different  state  of  things  existed  in  France,  where  both 
the  Reformed  and  the  Catholic  Churches  were  served  by  the  most 
celebrated  of  their  pulpit  orators  at  this  time.  We  may  mention^ 
of  those  belonging  to  the  former  Church,  !Mestrezal  The  FreaLh 
(died  1657),  du  Bosc  (died  1692),  Claude  (died  1687),  v^im- 
and  especially  Sanrin,  who  preached  at  the  Hague,  and  died  1730, 
Of  Roman  Catholic  preachers  we  may  name:  Mascaron  (died  17U3), 
and  pre-eminently,  Flechier  (died  1710),  Bossuet  (die<l  1704),  Bour- 
daloue  (died  1710),  and  Massillon.  The  fame  of  these  preachers  is 
based  upon  their  classic  style,  Chrysostom  being  their  model,  more 
than  upon  the  depth  and  consistency  of  their  Christian  sentiments. 
Fenelon  (diei1  1715),  on  the  other  hand,  was  distinguished  for  his 
fervour.  After  the  Huguenots,  expelled  under  Louis  XIV.,  had 
settled  in  Germany,  the  French  style,  as  represented  in  Ancillon, 
Abadie,  Jacquelot,  Lenfant,  and  especially  in  Saurin,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  model  also  in  that  country.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  English  model,  found  in  the  perspicuous  and  moderate  Tillot- 
son,  who  died  1694. 

The  preaching  now  became  more  mild  in  its  doctrinal  cliaracter, 
and  gave  greater  attention  to  moral  questions,  besides  making  use 
of  greater  elegancies  of  style,  its  leading  representatives  being 
found  in  the  Swiss  preachers,  Osterwald  and  Werenfels,  The  piet- 
ism of  Spener  and  Francke  led,  in  Germany,  to  a  re-  sermons  of  the 
newed  recognition  of  the  profound  conditions  upon  Pietists. 
which  the  life  of  the  Christian  sermon  depends.  But  it  was  im- 
possible that  its  influence  should  conduce  to  give  it  an  artistic  form. 
Spener's  style  was  heavy.  Wolfianism,  too,  was  not  favourable  to 
the  easy  movement  of  discourse.  The  mania  for  definition  and 
demonstration  became  highly  ridiculous,  in  many  instances  of  even 
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this  kind  of  labour.  Rambach  (died  1735)  represents,  in  Germany, 
tlie  transition  from  the  pietistic  to  the  phih)sophifal  method  fol- 
lowed by  Reinboc'k,  who  died  in  1741.  ]\lodern  pulpit  oratory,  in 
that  country,  had  its  origin  with  Mosheim  (died  1755),  who  was 
termed  the  German  Bourdaloue,  and  whose  model  was  Tillotson. 
He  was  followed  by  Cramer  (died  1788),  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Sack,  Jerusalem,  Spalding,  Zollikofer,  Resewitz,  Teller,  Bartels, 
and  others.  The  reflective  and  moralizing  elements  constituted  the 
predominant  quality  in  most  works  emanating  from  these,  in  some 
instances,  very  celebrated  preachers.  They  also  gave  increasing 
expression  to  the  utilitarian  theory.  Under  such  influence  sermons 
came  to  be  degraded  not  only  into  dry  disquisitions  upon  morality, 
but  even  into  popular  lectures  on  agriculture,  hygiene,  and  simi- 
larly inferior  topics.  The  more  strictly  evangelical  method  was  not 
left  without  representatives,  however,  who  continually  asserted  its 
claims  in  the  face  of  such  aberrations.  In  Wiirtemberg,  Rieger 
(died  1743)  was  considered  a  model,  and  in  Prussia  the  "divine 
orator  "  Willamovius  became  an  ideal  for  the  imitation  of  Herder. 

Herder  and  Lavater  apprehended  the  task  of  sacred  oratory  anew, 
Herder  and  ^"^^  came  into  decided  contrast,  not  only  with  the  more 
Lavater.  strictly  evangelical,  but  also  with  the  rationalistic,  method 
of  preaching,  which  had  its  origin  in  Kantianism,  and  whose  repre- 
iSentatives  appear  in  the  persons  of  Loflier  (died  1816)  and  others. 
Both  Herder  and  Lavater  were  rather  guided  by  their  own  genius 
than  by  the  methods  of  any  school.  Reinhard  (died  1812)  became 
the  founder  of  such  a  school,  and  the  representative  of  a  strictly 
logical  method.  His  sermons,  collected  in  thirty-five  volumes 
(1793-1813),  were  long  regarded  as  models.  They  were  charac- 
terized by  richness  of  thought,  es])ecially  upon  moral  questions, 
clearness  and  deflniteness  of  expression,  force  and  dignity  of  style. 
Their  deficiencies  are,  a  farfetched  and  indirect  treatment  of  the 
text,  and,  coupled  with  a  degree  of  religious  warmth,  a  certain 
dryness  and  prosaic  rationalism.  The  method  of  Zollikofer  and 
Reinhard  found  supporters  among  b<)fli  rati(»Malists  and  supranatu- 
ralists,  and,  in  fact,  occu])ies  a  theological  position  in  which  the  con- 
trast between  their  diifcrent  piinci]»l('s  lias  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
overcome. 

The  more  eminent  )»reachers  Avho,  while  retaining  more  or  less  of 
personal  freedom  and  individuality,  followed  in  the  track  of  these 
earlier  models,  were  Alarezoll,  Ribl)eek,  Ilanstein,  Klirenberg,  Ey- 
lert,  Ivjefeker,  Aininon,  iiretschiieider,  Tzschirner,  SeliuderolT,  R(')hr, 
Ziimtieiiiiann,  Schmalz,  Biickel,  Alt,  the  St rasburg»'rs  Haff"ner  and 
Blessig,    the   Swiss   ^Iiisliii,    St<.l/,,    lliifele,    Ileer,    Fiisi,  an<l  others. 
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Tlie  oratory  of  many  of  tlicse  nu'ii  attainod  to  a  higlicr  elevation 
than  that  of  their  models. 

Sehleiermacher  (ilied  18;34)  iiitrodiieed  a  new  life  into  the  method 
of  preaehinff,'  as,  indeed,  he  did  into  theology  gener- 

,,  '■       ™,  ,  1-    .  ,      ■,  ,        .  SchleiiTtnacher. 

ally.  1  he  prevalent  moraliznig  method  predominates 
in  his  earlier  sermons,  the  First  Collection.  IJut  the  specitieally 
Christian  element  comes  into  greater  prominence  in  his  later  efforts, 
though  in  the  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  himself.  His  dialectic 
method  has  been  frequently  imitated  to  the  injury  of  his  followers. 
His  sermons  deserve  rather  to  be  studied  than  imitated.  '  The  ser- 
mons of  Claus  Harms,  of  Kiel — Sermons  and  United  Postils — are 
constructed  with  a  larger  recognition  of  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  people,  and  are  genuine  models  of  Christian  addresses  in  po})u- 

lar  form,  although  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 

,  ,.        /  ^  ■,      ,       ,  /  ^        -^T  Claus  Harms. 

the  earlier  (1808-11)  and  the  later  (1824-27).     Harms 

concedes  that  "much  rationalistic  sin  still  attaches"  to  the  former. 
But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  latter  class,  or  of  his  "  Christological 
Sermons"  (1821),  since  the  controversy  that  called  forth  his  Theses 
gave  to  Harms  a  place  among  the  most  advanced  defenders  of  Lu- 
theran orthodoxy.  It  is  also  necessary  to  separate  betAveen  an  earlier 
and  a  later  period  in  the  case  of  Diiiseke,  whose  ati'ectation  of  orig- 
inality often  destroys  the  profound  impression  otherwise  produced, 
although  a  noble  entliusiasm,  akin  to  that  of  Herder,  exhales  from 
his  sermons. 

Originality,  carried  to  the  verge  of  extravagance,  and  sometimes 
of  insipidity,  attains  its  highest  point  in  the  sermons  of  F.  A. 
Krumraaeher.  Theremin's  sermons  are  characterized  by  great  rhe- 
torical talent  and  perfection  of  style.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
fact,  that  the  renewed  infusion  of  life  into  theology  restored  life 
and  individuality  to  preaching  as  well.  A  long  list  of  names  might 
be  furnished  of  persons  who  are  distinguished  by  logical  keenness, 
or  depth  of  thought,  by  intensity  or  elevation  of  feeling,  or  by  the 
power  of  evangelical  conviction  and  the  fire  of  a  newly  awakened 
zeal,  Avhich,  in  some  instances,  assumes  forms  of  every  variety  and 
with  every  degree  of  colour.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the 
names  of  the  nioi'e  or  less  venerated  persons  without  dwelling  upon 
the    different    tendencies    they    represent — for    example.    Menken, 

1  Schweizer,  Schleiermachcr's  Wirksamkoit  als  Preclif!;('r,  Ilalle,  1834;  Rhenius, 
Magdeb.,  1837;  Rieniicker,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1831,  No.  2,  pp.  240-54;  Sack,  ibid., 
pp.  350-85;  Liicke,  Erinnerungen  an  Schleiermacher,  ibid.,  1834,  No.  3,  p.  745,  sqq.  ; 
concerning  Schleiermacher's  political  sermons,  see  Wehrenpfening  in  the  Prot.  Kirchen- 
Zeitung  for  September,  1859 ;  Baur,  Schleiermacher  als  Prediger  in  d.  Zeit  vor 
Deutschland's  Erniedrigung  und  Eihebung,  Leips.,  1871. 
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Emmerich,  Hossbaoh,  Jonas,  Sydo-sv,  de  Wette,  Al.  Schwcizer,  Griin- 
eisen,  Tholuek,  Nitzsch,  Strauss,  Ilarlcss,  Jul.  Miillor,  Tob.  Beck, 
Arndt,  the  two  Ilofackers,  Krumuiacher,  ^Vhlfcld,  Schenkel,  Rust, 
Pahiier,  Ehrenfeuchter,  Ebrard,  Steiiimeyer,  Conrad,  Gerock,  Hoff- 
mann, Kohlbriigij^e,  Sander,  Mallet,  Bernet,  Biiclisel,  Kngol,  Harms 
(of  Hermannsburg),  Langbein,  Petri,  Miillensiefen,  Kapff,  Bey- 
schhig,  Rothe,  Bruckner,  Kahnis,  Y\^.  Baur,  and  others. 

Modern  raiionalism  is  represented,  though  with  various  modifica- 
tions, by  Schwarz  of  Gotha,  H.  Lang  of  Zurich,  and  Hausratli  of 
Carlsruhe. 

The  sermons  of  the  French  pulpit  ovators,  Adoiph  Monod,  Alex- 
ander Vinet,  Grandpierre,  Bersier,  and  Pressenso,  and,  as  represent- 
ing freethinking  tendencies,  Colani,  Coquerei,  fatlier  and  son, 
deserve  to  be  studied. 

Among  Roman  Catholics,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
the  names  of  Sailer,  Mutschelle,  Boos,  Brand,  Forster,  and  Kiilin 
deserve  to  be  noted.  Werner,  of  Vienna;  Lacordaire;  Father 
Hyacinthe,  now  practically  separated  in  all  but  name  from  the 
Romish  Church,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Loyson;  Ventura,  of 
Rome,  Gavazzi,  and  the  preachers  of  Protestant  doctrines  in  Italy, 
have  each,  in  his  day,  arrested  attention. 

For  the  American  and  the  Englishman  their  models  must  be  tlie 
successful  preachers  in  the  English  language.  In  modern  times 
none  have  equalled  the  masters  in  English  theology  as  the  makers 
of  sermons.  In  the  earlier  English  period  may  be  mentioned  Far- 
indon,  Atterbury,  South,  Tillotson,  Charnock,  Baxter,  Hall,  Taylor, 
Beveridge,  and  Howe,  while  in  the  more  recent  we  may  mention  the 
Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Heber,  Simeon,  Robert  Hall,  Robertson. 
Spurgeon,  Punshon,  Kingsley,  Dean  Stanley,  Farrar,  and  Liddon. 

II.  History  of  tiik  Theory  of  Preaching. 

Christ  preached  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  The 
apostles  proclaimed  in  Christ's  stead,  "  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 
No  human  instruction  was  needed  for  their  guidance;  the  Spirit 
taught  them  what  they  ought  to  say.  "It  is,  therefore,"  as  Beyer 
says,  "a  leading  duty  of  theological  science  to  thoroughly  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  apostolic  preaching  in  order  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard for  Christian  ]»reaching  in  general."  After  the  Church  ha<i 
been  founded,  however,  and  conditions  of  human  arrangement  had 
Art  of  preach-  been  introduced,  the  art  of  ])reaching  was  develope<l 
IhLoJi"!  ^'y  t^'*'  «i<^^'  <'f  theological  science.  Origen  laid  down 
ence.  the  proposition,   and  secuic<l   its   recognition,  that   the 

didactic    Kertrum    is   :i    work    of  art.      'I'lie  teachers  of  Christ  rmitv. 
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moreover,  were  geiKTiilly  tlie  pupils  of  heathen  rhetoricians,  such 
as  Libanius  and  Tlicniistius,  and  tlie  theory  was  accordingly  devel- 
oped on  the  ground  of  the  old  time  rlietoric,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ancient  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies  were  at  first 
applied  to  the  science  of  Christian  tlieology.  Augustine,  starting 
with  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  rhetoric,  gave  instructions 
respecting  the  proper  mode  of  presenting  the  doctrines  contained 

in  the  Scriptures.     In  his  Christian  Doctrine  he  called 

.  .  ...  Augustine. 

attention  to  invention  and  expression   in  the   scniioii, 

and  followed  Cicero  in  many  respects,  though  with  an  intelligent 
api>rehension  of  the  real  task  of  Christian  oratory,  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Raban  Maur,  in  the 
latter's  Clerical  Institutes,  Alanus,  of  the  Island  (died  1203),  wrote 
a  Summary  of  the  Preacher's  Art,  and  Humbert  the  Roman,  a 
Dominican  (died  1277),  wrote  on  the  Learning  of  Speakers,  The 
homiletical  views  of  Thomas  Aquinas  were  collected  from  the  writ- 
ings of  himself  and  others  under  the  title  of  Treatise  for  Preachers, 
upon  which  followed  Leonard  of  L'dine's  (died  1470)  Tractate  on 
the  Fundamentals  for  Preachers  (Ulm,  1478),  and  Nicholas  Bari- 
anus  of  Milan's  Sixty-Seven  Questions  on  the  Matter  of  Preaching, 
which  appeared  in  Boulogne  in  1511. 

Reuchlin  published  a  work  upon  the  same  subject,  bearing  the 
title  of  Book  of  Treasures  in  the  Preaclier's  Art  (Pforzheim,  1504). 
The  Curate's  Manual  of  the  pastor  Surgant  of  Basle,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Reformation,  and  discussed  the  method  of 
preaching  in  its  details,  is  especially  deserving  of  mention. 

Luther  was  more  practical  than  theoretical  in  everything,  and 
we  obtain  only  scattered  hints  from  his  works,  the  most  valuable 
of  which,  in  this  respect,  is  Table  Talk,  This  was  collected  for  the 
first  time  by  Porta,  pastor  at  Eisleben,  toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  subsequently  by  Walch,  Luther  made  the  dis- 
criminating demand  that  the  preacher  should  be  both  a  dialectician 
and  a  rhetorician,  but  he  also  recommended  that  such  Luther  and 
a  mode  of  preaching  be  adopted  as  would  edify  even  Meianchthon. 
servants.  In  1519  Meianchthon  published  his  Rhetoric,  and  in  1535 
he  wrote  his  Office  of  Speakers.  The  Ecclesiastes  of  Erasmus  was 
also  extensiveh'^  used.  Directions  for  the  art  of  preaching  were 
given,  among  Protestants,  by  Hyperius,  on  the  Function  of  Sacred 
Assemblies,  or  the  Popular  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  (1553); 
by  Weller,  a  pu])il  of  Luther,  on  the  Mode  and  Reason  of  Address 
(Xorimb.,  15C2);  by  Hemming,  a  pupil  of  ^Meianchthon,  on  Pastoral 
Instruction,  and  How  the  Flock  of  Christ  should  be  Fed  with  Sound 
Doctrine;  by  Osiander,  on  the  Reason  of  Address  (Tub.,  1582);  by 
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Andreii,  on  the  Method  of  Address  (Tub.,  1595);  and  by  Panera- 
tius  (L571).  Wo  find  similar  directions  in  The  S])eaker,  by  Reb- 
han  (1023),  and  the  works  of  Hunnius,  Iliilseniann,  Schleupner, 
Forster,  the  ekler  Carpzov,  and  Zalansky,  the  Lutheran  pastor  at 
Prague;  Miiller,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Orator  (Rostock,  1670,  4to), 
Baier,  a  pupil  of  Arndt,  in  his  Compendium  of  Ilomiletical  Theol- 
ogy (1677),  and  Leyser,  in  his  Course  of  Ilomiletics  (Viteb,,  1701). 

Among  Reformed  theologians  we  may  mention  Gaussen,  on  the 
Reformed  writ-  Reason  of  Address  (1678),  and  the  Hollanders  van  Til 
e^^-  *         (died  1713),  Vitringa  (died  1722),  and  Ilollenbeck,  in 

the  latter's  Best  Kind  of  Address  (1068;  2d  ed.,  1770).  We  may 
also  recall  Fordyce,  an  Englishman,  who  wrote  on  the  Art  of  Preach- 
ing (1745). 

After  Spener  had,  in  Pious  Desires,  directed  attention  toward  a 
truly  awakening  and  edifying  mode  of  preaching,  his  exposition 
speedily  led  to  the  publishing  of  textbooks  written  in  harmony 
with  his  views,  which,  in  their  turn,  called  forth  the  opposition  of 
the  old-school  writers.  Thus  Loscher  wrote  his  Ilomiletical  Brev- 
iary (Viteb.,  1720)  in  reply  to  Lange's  Sacred  Oratory  (Francof., 
1707).  There  Avas  also  a  supply  of  insipid  guides  to  flowery  preach- 
ing, an  example  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  Elegancies  or  Flowers 
of  Orations,  written  by  Christian  Weiss,  rector  at  Zittau,  whom 
others  followed  in  a  similar  direction.  Hallbauer,  of  Jena,  on  the 
other  hand,  became  noteworthy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  writing  of  his  Necessary  Instruction  in  Wisdom  in 
TheWoinan  Edifying  Preaching.  The  Wolfian  school  produced 
school.  Rambach,   who  wrote   the   Elucidation    on   Ilomiletic 

Precepts  (Giessen,  1736),  Reinbeck,  the  author  of  the  Outline  of  a 
Method  of  EdifyingPreaching,  and  Baumgarten,  the  author  of  Direc- 
tions on  Edifying  Preaching  (Frankf.,  1752).  This  school  carried 
the  mania  for  definitions  in  the  pulpit  to  an  extreme,  and  was  op- 
posed by  G.  F.  Meier  of  Ilalle,  himself  a  Wolfian,  in  his  Thoughts 
by  a  Philoso])hical  Preacher  (1 702).  Teller  (1 741),  Kortholdt  (1748), 
Simonetti  (1754),  Fortsch  (1757),  and  others,  issued  additional 
works  ill  this  department  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Tlu' 
theories  of  Mosheim,  in  his  Advice  on  Edifying  Preaching  (1771); 
of  Teller,  in  his  Outlines  of  Ilomiletical  Lectures  (I lelmsti'dt,  1703); 
of  (iruner  (Ilalle,  1703);  Balinlt  (1773);  Steinbart  (2d  ed.,  P^iilli- 
chau,  1784);  MarezoU,  On  the  Destination  of  the  Preacher  (Leijjs., 
1703);  Schmidt,  Guide  for  Poj)ular  Pulj)it  Oratory  (3  vols.,  Jena, 
1795-1800);  Tiiym  (Ilalle,  1800),  and  Tliiess  ( 1  HOI ),  all  bear  the 
stamp,  in  various  degrees,  of  this  same  leiideiicy  with  regard  to 
preaching. 
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This,  too,  was  the  period  to  })r<)iliicc  tlic  lai-^est  imrnhci  of  jour- 
nals, magazines,  archives,  sketches  of  sermons,  anil  the  like.  "  For," 
as  Palmer  observes,  "no  mercantile  liouse  has  sent  out  int<j  the 
world  a  lander  niimher  of  commercial  travelers,  intended  to  traffic 
with  the  article  'sketches  of  sermons,'  than  has  the  firm  'Rational- 
ism &  Co.""  The  conclusion  of  the  old,  and  more  especially  rhet- 
orical, theory,  is  formed  hy  the  work  of  Hchott,  the  scientific  com- 
plement to  lii'inhard,  which,  in  its  own  way,  is  not  without  vahie. 

Theremin  directed  attention,  more  especially  to  the  inward  source 
whence  oratory  has  its  rise,  and  a  majority  of  the  works,  mentioned 
below,  of  recent  times,  have  likewise  treated  homiletics  in  connexion 
with  the  ideas  respecting-  the  nature  of  religion,  Christianity,  the 
Church  and  its  worship,  as  they  have  been  brought  out  by  philosophy 
and  recent  theology,  and  also  in  relation  with  the  religious  concep- 
tions of  art.  The  first  among  Roman  Catholics,  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation,  to  construct  an  Ecclesiastical  Rhetoric,  was  Valerius  of 
Verona  (1574).  He  was  followed  by  Alexander  (1701);  Gisbert,  in 
Roman  Catho-  ^^i^  Idcsi  and  Practice  of  Christian  Eloquence  (1728); 
lie  writers.  Fcnclon,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloquence  in  General,  and 
that  of  the  Pulpit  in  Particular  (1788);  and  Maury,  in  his  Principles 
of  Pulpit  and  Forensic  Eloquence  (1789).  Of  German  Roman 
Catholics,  those  deserving  of  mention  are  Ignatius  Wurz  (1769, 
2  vols.),  Rudolf  Graser  (died  1787),  Brand,  and  Zarbl. 

THE   LITERATURE   OF   HOMILETICS. 

GERMAN    AND    FRENCH. 

*A.  H.  Schott,  Entwurf  ciner  Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit.     Lpz.,  1807. 

Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit,  mit  besonderer  Anwcuduiig  auf  die  geistl.  Beredsam- 

keit.     Lpz.,  1815-28. 
C.  F.  Ammon,  Handbuch  der  Anleitimg  zur  Kanzelberedsamkeit.     Gott,  1799. 
J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Homiletik.     2d  ed.     Lpz.,  1824. 
Ph.  Marheineke,  Grundlegung  der  Homiletik.     Hanib.,  1811. 
J.  Ch.  W.  Dahl,  Lehrbuch  der  Homiletik.     Lpz.  and  Rostock,  1811. 

F.  Theremin,  Die  Beredsamkeit  eine  Tugend,  oder  Grundlinien  einer  systematischer 

Rhetorik.    2d  ed.,  1837.     Amer.  ed.  by  Shedd.    N.  Y.,  1850. 

G.  Ph.  Ch.  Kaiser,  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  geistlichen  Rhetorik.     Erl.,  1817. 

J.  G.  Grotesend,  Ansiehten,  Gedanken  und  Erfahrungen  iiber  die  geistl.  Beredsam 

keit.     Hannov.,  1824. 
J.  J.  Cheneviere,  Observations  sur  IV'loquencc  de  la  ehaire.     Geneve,  1834. 
A.  G.  Schmidt,  Die  Homilie,  eine  besondere  geistliche  Redegattung,  in  ihrem  ganzev 

Umfange  dargestellt.     Halle,  1827. 
W.  H.  van  Hengel,  Institutio  oratoris  sacri.     Lugd.  Batav.,  1829. 
G.  A.  F.  Sickel,  Grundriss  der  ehristl.  Halieutik.     Lpz.,  1829. 
R.  Stier,  Kurzer  Grundriss  einer  bibl.  Keryktik,  oder  Anweisungdurchdas  WortGotte 

sich  zur  Predigtkunst  zu  bilden.     Halle,  1830. 

".Homiletik,  p.  38. 
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■f  J.  Brand,  Ilandhuoh  der  geistl.  Beredsamkeit.     New  ed.     Const.,  1850.     2  vols. 
f  J.  B.  Zarbl,  Handlnicli  der  Katholischen  Homiletik.     Landshut,  1838. 
J.  K.  W.  Alt,  Kurze  Anleitung  zur  kirehl.  Beredsamkeit.     Lpz.,  1840. 
*Cli.  Palmer,  Evangel.  Homiletik.     Stuttg.,  1842.     5th  ed.,  ibid.,  1867. 

*  Al.  Schweizer,  Homiletik  der  evang. -protest.  Kirohe,  systematisch  dargestellt.     Lpz., 

1848. 

Gust.  Baur,  Griindziigc  der  Homiletik.     (iiesseii,  1848. 

+  .1.  Lutz,  HandlMicli  der  Katliol.  Kauzelheredsamkeit.     Tiib.,  1851. 

A.  Vinet,  Homilcticiue  ou  theorie  de  la  predication.     Par.,  1853.     Amer.  ed.  by  Skin- 
ner.    N.  Y.,  2d  ed.,  1855. 

*  J.  H.  F.  Beyer,  Das  Wesen  der  c-hristlichen  Predigt  nach  Norm  und  Urbild  der  apos- 

tolischen  Predigt.     Gotha,  1861. 

English  and  American  Literatlre. 
Lyman  Abbott,  A  Layman's  Story.     N.  Y.,  1873. 
J.  W.  Alexander,  Thoughts  on  Preaching.     N.  Y.,  1867. 
John  A.  Broadus,  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.     Phila., 

1870. 
R.  L.  Dabney,  Sacred  Rhetoric.     Richmond,  1866. 
Daniel  P.  Kidder,  A  Treatise  on  Homiletics.     N.  Y.,  1864. 
Austin  Phelps,  The  Theory  of  Preaching.     N.  Y.,  1881. 

Ministerial  Culture.     Andover,  1868. 

Henry  J.  Ripley,  Sacred  Rhetoric.     Boston,  1849. 

W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Tlicology.     N.  Y.,  1867. 

Abel  Stevens.  Essays  on  the  Preaching  Required  by  the  Times.     N.  Y.,  1856. 

R.  S.  Storrs,  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  without  Notes.     N.  Y.,  1875. 

J.  B.  Sumner,  On  Apostolic  Preaching  and  Ministerial  Duty.     N.  Y.,  1846. 

L.  T.  Townsend,  The  Sword  and  Garment.     N.  Y.,  1871. 

C.  Wordsworth,  Outlines  of  the  Christian  Ministry.     Lond.,  1872. 

Yale  Lectures  on  Pi'eaching,  by  Various  Authors,  on  tiie  Sage  Foundation,  beginning 

1872. 

For  further  literature,  see  Hurst's  Bibliotheca  Thcologica,  p.  304,  ff. 

SECTION   XYin. 
PASTORAL  THEOLOGY   (iN  THE  LIMITED  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM). 

American  Presbyterian  Review,  Vol.  HI,  3.'^. 

While  Liturgies  and  Iloiiiiletics  are  concenit'd  with  the  functions 
Obj.Tts  of  ra.s-  of  t'»<-'  i^lcrgyman  in  the  sphere  of  public  worship,  Pas- 
toral Theology.  to,.jji  Theology  in  its  limited  meaning  has  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  society  and  of  individu- 
als, or,  in  other  words,  with  pastoral  care  and  the  cure  of  souls. 
Here,  again,  it  is  ))ossil)l('  to  (lislinnuisli  hctwcen  functions  whose 
exercise  is  largely  governecl  l)y  otlicial  i-estrictions,  and  others 
which  admit  of  a  greater  ))ersonal   freedom.     The  former  serve  to 

*  lisplay  the  faithfulness  of  the  pastor,  and  the  latter  his  love  and 
devotion.  The  iiiIcs  which  apply  to  the  former  may  be  grounded 
in  CImiicIi  govcrnmciit,  hut  those  which  control  the  latter  must  he 
derive''  'roin  ("hristiaii  l-llliics.      In  the  case  of  either  it  is  requisite 
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that  experience  and  practice  should  complete  what  the  science  is 
able  to  present  only  in  its  most  i^eneral  outlines. 

The  term  is  not  definitely  fixed.'  Many  embrace  the  whole  of 
Practical  Theoloijy  within  its  scope,  but  incorrectly.  ^^^  ^ 
Catechetics  is  most  nearly  allied  to  it  of  all  the  torai  Theology 
branches  hitherto  considered,  being  the  common  basis  °  ^  "^'*^' 
of  the  entire  body  of  ecclesiastical  functions;  while  Iloniiletics  and 
Liturgies  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  Pastoral  sciences.  ILirms  cor- 
rectly distinguished  the  jjreacher  from  the  jiastor.  Only  what  has 
respect   to   the   latter  is    Pastoral   Theology.      But    to  ^ 

what  extent  is  Pastoral  Theology  included  in  the  do-  Theology  a  sci- 
main  of  science?  When  Rosenkranz  asserts"  that  there  ^^'^'^' 
can  be  no  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  evangelical  Church  because 
there  are  no  special  Ethics  for  the  clergyman,  and  because  the  care 
of  souls  cannot  be  comprehended  under  a  system  of  rules,  and 
when  he  even  terms  it  "  a  beginning  of  priestcraft,"  and  charges  it 
with  amounting  simply  to  "  a  guide  to  hypocrisy,"  and  to  "  a  sys- 
tem of  belittling  tricks  which  destroy  the  life  of  a  true  devotion," 
or  "  a  low  desire  for  the  display  of  priestly  greatness,"  his  mind  is 
evidently  fixed  upon  the  abuse  of  Pastoral  Theology.  There  is 
certainly  no  special  system  of  Ethics  for  the  clergy;  but  a  circle  of 
special  duties  belonging  to  his  calling  exists  for  the  minister  as  for 
any  other  man — duties  devolved  on  him  by  reason  of  his  office,  or 
by  a  proper  estimate  of  the  position  to  which  God  has  assigned  him. 

The  function  of  Pastoral  Theology  is  to  determine  what  may  be 
justly  required  of  the  minister,  and  wdiat  he  must  accept,  as  be- 
longinuc  within  the  sphere  of  his  calling.  This  reaches  over  into 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  But  matters  which  the  clergyman  in  the  exer- 
■cise  of  his  independent  choice  imposes  on  himself  also  need  to  be 
more  specially  and  thoroughly  discussed  than  is  possible  in  the  field 
of  Etliics,  where  only  the  general  principles  which  bear  upon  such 
matters  are  set  forth.  The  chapter  on  f/ood  judf/ment,  or,  if  it  be 
preferred,  on  wisdom,  i.  e.,  genuine  moral  skill  in  conducting 
matters  with  reference  to  known  ends,  or  in  laying  hold  upon  the 
appropriate  means,  covers  a  very  broad  field,  which  ad- 
raits  of  being  described  in  conformity  with  ethical  prin-  bp^r'learSert 
ciples,  even  though  it  cannot  be  comprehended  within  f"""'"  experi- 
abstract  rules.  Mere  book-lenrning  Avill  not,  of  course, 
be  sufficient  for  that  end;  the  individual  judgment  is  required  to 

^  On  the  vfovA. pastor,  see  Vinet,  Pastoral  Tlieol.,  Int..  p.  1. 

-  Preface  to  tlie  first  edition  of  the  Encyklopiulie,  p.  xxxi,  and  second  edition,  p.  352. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  compare  Schleiermaeher,  .^  g  299-308  ;  Harms,  III,  p.  26-27,  and 
especially  Viuut,  Theol.  Past.,  p.  236,  sqq 
35 
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perform  most  of  the  work.  But  tlic  judgment  may  be  directed  and 
quickened,  and  in  this  the  experience  of  other  ministers  becomes  a 
valuable  aid,  tliough  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely regulative. 

A  collection  of  clerical  anecdotes  is,  however,  not  yet  a  Pas- 
toral Theology.  Cases  are  never  exactly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  a  method  which  was  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  partic- 
ular time  and  place  will  not  be  appropriate  to  a  different  time  and 
place.  But  it  is  meritorious  to  point  out  ho%o  experience  may  be 
utilized,  even  to  the  student.  If  the  name  of  science  be  denied  to 
this  loving  apostolical  service,  which  the  gray-haired  veteran  in  the 
office  renders  to  inexperienced  youth,  we  shall  not  delay  to  argue 
the  question.  We  personally  believe  that  at  this  point  the  Avisdom 
of  the  professional  chair  reaches  its  limit,  and  that  Pastoral  Theol- 
ogy may  be  learned  to  better  advantage  at  the  hands  of  a  guide 
who  has  been  tested  in  the  spiritual  office  than  in  the  lectui*e-room. 
It  will  perhaps  be  necessaiy,  after  all,  to  admit,  with  Palmer,  that 
Pastoral  Theology,  as  such,  is  not  a  science,  and  that  its  substantial 
difference  from  Practical  Theology  consists  in  that  fact.  It  con- 
tains consilia  rather  than  pmrcepta,  and  "  its  partially  casuistical 
nature  prevents  its  incorporation  with  any  well-constructed  organ- 
ism." Theological  science  is  required,  nevertheless,  to  mark  out  in 
their  broad  outlines  the  patlis  over  which  the  Pastoral  life  must 
move.'  This  becomes  so  much  the  more  necessary  at  the  close  of 
the  course  of  tlieological  study,  because  so  many  students  fail  to 
find  the  Ijridge  Avliich  leads  over  from  the  school  into  actual  life. 
Pastoral  Theology  is  required  to  build  that  bridge,  and  to  furnish 
the  future  shepherd  with  staff  and  ring  or  confer  upon  liim  his 
S])iritual  investiture. 

If  it  be  now  required  that  tlie  field  of  j)astoral  duty  belonging 
Pastoral  func-  to  the  minister  be  outlined  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  the- 
tions  (listribu-   orcticallv  determined  in  advance,  it  will  be  necessary 

ted  Into  throe  *  .  i  t     •  t  ' 

departments,  to  distribute  his  functions  over  three  distinct  depart- 
ments, in  each  of  which  a  further  distinction  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  predominantly  official  and  the  free  individual  action, 
although  the  one  reaches  over  into  the  other,  as  in  the  following 
scheme  : 

'  "  A  better  Pastoral  Tlieolofiy  will  he  prodiieod  only  when  the  Christian  and  the 
Bystematic  interests  shall  mutually  rceognizc  and  support  each  other." — Suhweizer. 
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1.    THE    RELATION    OF    THE    PASTOR  TO  THE   fOXGUEGATIOX   AS  A 

WHOLE. 

<i.    The  pastor  as  the  ordained  head  of  the  congregation. 

As  presbyter,  Kar'  e^ox^jv,  the  pastor  is  ])lace«l  at  tlie  head  of  the 
cont^renation,  and  to  liitn,  tlierefore,  belonirs  tlie  iruid- 
ance  {KvfiepvTjaig)  of  the  Church,  and  the  administra-  the  iua<t  of  tije 
tion  of  Cluirch  order  and  discipline,  in  Avhich  work  he  '■""^"''K'^ti'^'^- 
must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Church,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  in  force  in  his  particular  communion.  Here  we  enter 
upon  the  department  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  But  where  the  laws 
do  not  come  to  his  assistance,  the  free  impulses  of  love  will  lead 
him  to  let  his  light  shine  as  he  Avalks  before  his  i)eo])le  and  to  aj>- 
prove  himself  as  a  faithful  shepherd  of  the  flock.  Especially  will 
he  rejoice  in  every  thing  that  is  good  which  springs  up  among  his 
people,  even  though  it  be  not  prescribed  by  sujjerior  authority; 
and,  while  he  will  take  his  stand  in  opposition  to  the  unhealthful 
manifestations  of  a  misled  piety  he  will  gladly  co-operate  in  every 
work  which  gives  shape  to  religious  life,  and  wall  assist  in  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  such  work. 

b.  The  pastor  in  his  personal  relation  to  his  people. 

The  Christian  minister  in  charge  of  a  congregation  has  duties  to 
perform  as  important  as  preaching.  He  is  the  shepherd  of  his 
flock,  and  should  know  his  people  in  their  wants,  cares,  burdens, 
and  griefs.  It  is  his  duty  to  show  a  reasonable  personal  interest 
in  them;  he,  of  all  men,  should  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep.  Iloppin  lays  down  the  principle  that 
the  "  minister  should  become  personally  acquainted  with  every  one 
of  his  people."  This  is  not  in  every  case  practicable,  especially  in 
large  cities,  but  at  least  he  "  should  strive  to  know  something  of 
their  varieties  of  character,  their  peculiarities  of  disposition,  their 
mental  maladies  and  speculative  opinions,  as  well  as  their  external 
history  and  circumstances."  '  Such  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
people  is  secured  by  means  of  pastoral  visitation,  which  can  never 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  the  minister's  usefulness.  Shedd 
reminds  us  that  the  minister  is  apt  to  be  deficient  on  the  one  or  the 
other  side  of  this  double  chai'acter  of  preacher  and  pastor,  but  ad- 
vises him  to  make  it  his  aim  to  "perfect  himself  in  both  respects."'' 

c.  The  minister  as  related  to  the  adnii/iistration  of  charities  within 
the  territory  of  his  congregation. 

How  far  should  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  {6ia- 

'  Office  and  Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry.     By  Jas.  M.  Hoppin.    Pp.  533,  53i, 
»  Pastoral  Theology,  p.  390. 
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Kovia  T?/f  rpane^r/g)  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  charged 
with  the  ministry  of  the  word?  (Compare  Acts  vi.)  Tlie 
mechanical  duties  may  more  readily  be  performed  by  other  per- 
sons which  was  the  original  work  of  the  diaconate;  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  withdraw  from  the  Avork  of  general  supervision.  In 
cases,  moreover,  in  which  he  is  relieved  from  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts, he  will  show  himself  so  much  the  more  efficiently  a  father 
to  the  poor  from  choice. 

2.    TUK   KELATION   OF  THE  PASTOR  TO  THE   FAMILY. 

This,  too,  is  ])artly  official,  and  determined  by  his  position  in  the 

Church,  and  partly  independent.     The  relations  of  the  minister  to 

the  family  assume  an  official  form  most  frequently  in  connection 

with  special  events,  which  belong  properly  to  this  section,  and  only 

in  part  to  the  departments  of  Liturgies  and  Ilomi- 
Marriage.  ,     •  rr,,  i  •    •  c  •  ^      •      . 

letics.      J  he  solemnizing  ot  marriage,  tor  instance,  is  a 

public    ecclesiastical    ceremony.      Baptism,    more    than    other  ser- 
vices  connected  with  the  family,   passes  beyond    the 

Baptism.  .         »    ,      ,  .     ,  -,1  1 ,  • 

limits  of  the  home  circle,  and  becomes  a  public  service 

of  the  Church.  If  baptism  be  administered  at  the  house,  the  cere- 
mony should  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  sentimental  family  fes- 
tival, but  should  confer  upon  the  Christian  home  the  higher  conse- 
cration of  a  temi)le.  In  the  case  of  a  death  the  sympathy  of  the 
congregation  is  also  largely  enlisted;  but  members  of 

Death.  .  o     •!  ' 

the  family  are  as  a  rule  aiFected  more  than  others,  and 
the  position  of  the  minister  thus  leads  him  not  only  into  the 
Church  and  to  the  grave,  but  also  to  the  house  of  mourning 
and  into  the  circle  of  the  bereaved.  The  address  delivered 
should  be  primarily  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  latter  cora- 
]»any;  for  which  reason  more  extended  funeral  sermons  should  only 
be  jireached  when  demanded  by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
case.'  The  more  nearly  perfect  the  development  of  piety  in  a 
family,  the  less  inclination  will  there  be  to  avoid  tlie  clergyman 
until  a  casus  mortis  shall  demand  his  services  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity; free  intercourse  with  the  clergyman  will  develoj)  itself 
naturally,  whose  influence  will  tend  to  crowd  out  of  sight  more 
and  more  the  distinction  between  dents  naturaUs  and  2^ositivic8. 
"When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  home  is  yet  u))on  a  low 
level  of  piety,  even  tlie  official  visits  of  a  clergyman  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good;   and    in   case  such  visits  should    not    be    iornially 

'  rainier,  Homihtik,  p.  XS9,  has  addtued  an  illustration,  wliiili  shows  in  a  pointei] 
way  how  contrary  to  good  taste  it  is  to  select  far-fetelied  texts  for  funeral  sermons  : 
"  Aud  the  king  said  unto  Barzillai,  .  .  .  Who  desires  to  hear  aliout  Haiv.illai  now  ?  " 
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reqwlrod,  a  faitliful  pastor  will  know  liow  to  secure  admission  to 
such  lujTiu'S,  not  for  the  imrjiose  of  asserting  his  ofHeial  character, 
]>ut  in  order  to  aid  the  family  in  atlaining  to  tliat  freedom  of  action 
which  is  needed  in  all  tlie  occurrences  of  life  l>y  exciting  its  love 
and  confidence. 

3.    THE    pastor's    REI.ATIOX  TO    THE    MASSES    OUTSIDE    OF   AI.L 
CIIUKCIIES. 

The  problem  of  reaching  the  masses  is  very  simple,  if  ministers 
have  the  disi)osition  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  sorts  Reaching  tbe 
and  conditions  of  men.  As  the  masses,  so  called,  con-  masses, 
stitute  in  every  country  the  bulk  of  the  population,  it  is  as  ea.sy  to 
find  them  as  it  is  to  find  the  sun  or  the  sea;  and  they  can  be  reached 
by  a  sincere  Christian  sympathy,  even  if  at  the  first  they  rejjel  our 
attempts  to  do  them  good. 

Professor  Phelps,  of  Andover,  quotes  as  one  of  the  sayings  of  his 
honored  father:  "The  man  who  belongs  nowhere  belongs  to  me, 
and  I  must  give  account  of  him;"  and  Payson  showed  his  readi- 
ness to  serve  all  men  by  adopting  as  his  motto:  "The  man  who 
wants  to  see  me  is  the  man  whom  I  want  to  see."  All  things  are 
not  possible  to  the  minister,  but  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  dwelling  in  one  neighbor- 
hood, are  a  community  should  be  unmistakably  made  by  every 
pastor  and  Church. 

It  may  even  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  that  the  aim  of  Pastoral 
Theology  should  be  to  render  the  specific  ofHce  of  pas-   „ 

^•'  \  '  _  Pastoral    work 

tor  more  and  more  unnecessary;  for  if  the  co-operation  demands  a 
of  the  congregation  is  required  in  the  public  worship,  ^"m^'*^ ''P'"^- 
it  is  far  more  necessary  here.  Such  co-operation  must  of  course  be 
conceived  of  as  analogous  in  character  to  the  Avork  of  the  pastor, 
and  not  as  counteracting  the  latter  in  a  separatist  spirit.  In  this 
field,  as  everywhere,  one  extreme  leads  to  the  other.  Any  over- 
straining of  the  idea  of  office  can  only  lead  to  evil  consequences  in 
one  way  or  another.  A  distinction  exists  between  the  shepherd 
and  the  sheep  in  the  economy  of  nature,  but  not  in  the  spiritual 
field.  The  shepherd  must  not  forget  that  he  is  himself  a  slieep  be- 
longing to  the  great  flock,  and  that  One  alone  is  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. And  even  he  is  designated  in  Scripture  as  "  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  There  are  endless 
modifications,  however,  with  reference  to  what  has  now  been  said. 
The  duties  of  a  rural  pastor  will  differ  from  those  of  the  city  pas- 
tor, and  further  differences  arise  from  the  contra.st  of  conditions  in 
farming  villages  as  compared  with  those  of  manufacturing  town.s, 
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those  of  inland  towns  with  those  of  large  commercial  cities.  And, 
finally,  there  are  also  special  fields  of  labor,  such  as  those  occupied 
by  the  chaplains  of  hospitals,  prisons,  orphanages,  and  of  troops  in 
garrison  or  in  the  field,  all  of  which  require  a  special  theory,  and 
all  of  which  likeAvise  require  a  suitable  man,  endowed  with  all  the 
necessary  qualities  for  his  position. 


SECTION   XIX. 
PRACTICAL    SCIENCES    AUXILIARY    TO   PASTORAL   THEOLOGT. 

A  true  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  different  spheres  of  life, 
and  a  scientilic  apprehension  of  their  character,  are  necessaiy  to 
the  clergyman,  because  his  duties  everywhere  reach  over  into  the 
various  relations  of  life.  He  will  tiierefore  need  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  various  forms  of  knowledge  wliich  lie  outside  of  the 
different  departments  of  strictly  theological  science,  and  hence  out- 
side of  Pastoral  Theology  as  well,  but  which  nevertheless  involve 
a  pi'actical  character.  Among  such  forms  we  reckon 
e  agones.  ^^^  theory  of  education,  the  theory  of  public  charities, 
jjsychical,  and,  to  some  extent,  also  physical,  therapeutics. 

These  matters  certainly  lie  beyond  the  range  of  studies  prescribed 
for  the  theologian,  as  such,  and  remarks  like  the  above  cannot, 
therefore,  be  intended  to  urge  the  incorporation  of  such  branches 
with  the  theological  course.'  But  it  is  important,  in  view  of  the 
practical  nature  of  the  future  calling,  that  the  conditions  among 

which  that  calling:  must  be  exercised  should  at  least  be 
The    pastor  '^ 

should    be    a   known.     If  the  clergyman  sliould  be  recjuired  to  share 
practical  man.      •      ,i  •  •  r   /n     •  i-  i       i  i    . 

ni  the  supervision  oi  Christian  schools,  and  to  express 

his  judgment  upon  school  matters  in  general,  it  Avill  bo  necessary 

that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  involved  ;  and  an 

additional  argument  arises   fi'om  the    fact  that  catechetics   stand 

'  It  has  hccn  wittily  observed  tliat  they  constitute  "  Pontius  in  tlic  Crcilo"  (conip. 
Graf,  Prakt.  Theol.,  p.  174).  Very  well ;  but  a  hint  wiiieh  prevents  the  incpiirer 
from  bein<r  sent  from  Pontius  to  Pilate,  ami  gives  him  the  necessary  information  at 
once,  can  do  no  harm.  Our  idea  docs  not  recpiire  that  lectures  should  be  delivered 
uf)on  all  such  topics ;  many  things  may  b(>  preserved  for  the  future  ad  mttam. 
Harms  asks  his  hearers  (Pastor,  p.  IC):  "Can  you  estimate  architectural  plans  cor- 
rectly  ?  Can  you  draft  a  lease  ?  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  clover  seed  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre?  Can  you  deal  idugiily  with  lazy  artisans  employed  upon  your  house 
at  the  expense  of  the  Church?"  Wo  are  entirely  agreed  with  Schweizer  that  Theology 
I)i'op(T  has  no  answer  to  give  to  (piestions  of  this  kind;  but  such  (piestions  are  not 
so  miicli  out  of  place  as  may  at  first  sight  be  sujiposed,  and  constitute  interrogation 
points  which  in  their  appropriate  sphere  serve  to  show  the  way  beyond  the  borders  of 
a  flifferent  territory. 
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connected  with  pedagogics.     If  he  is  to  render  substantial  aid  in 
the  department  of  public  charities  he  will  not  find  questions  relat- 
ing to  pauperism,  now  so  frequently  discussed,  to  be  wholly  foreign 
to  his  position.    It  will  be  necessary  that  he  should  learn  to  know  the 
sources  of  poverty  which  lie  in  existing  social  conditions,  if  he  is  to 
aid  in  brinirins  it  to  an  end  :  and  for  this  reason  a  course  in  Political 
Economy,  for  instance,  might  be  recommended  to  the  theohjgian, 
in  so  far  as    it   relates  to  the   amelioratiiMi    of    pauperism.      The 
clergyman  will  also  need  to  understand  the  nature  of   j-jj^^j  unow 
the  ft)rms  of  business  if  he  would  be  competent  to  es-   tiie  forms  of 
timate  their  influence  over   the    physical,    social,   and     "*°'^'^- 
moral  welfare  of  the  people.      The  opinion  of  religious  teachers 
resi^ecting  the  mighty  progress  of  industrial  enterprises  in  our  day, 
for  instance,  is  not  an  unimportant  matter,  for  the  latter  not  infre- 
quently   come  into  conflict  with   the  Christian  life,  in  appearance, 
at  least,  as  appears  from  the  low  degree  to  which  interest  in  the 
Church  has  sunken  in  a  majority  of  manufacturing  towns,  the  ne- 
glect of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  Christian  schools,  and  the  exclusive 
attention  given  to  business,  the  fasliions,  luxury,  and  recreations. 
Can  any  thing  be  accomplished  with  reference  to  such  matters  by 
merely  protesting  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while  unable  to  resist 
its  progress?     And  is  not  the  cultivated  clergyman  compelled  to 
learn  the  character  of  the  time,  with  its  requirements  and  its  needs, 
if  he  would  successfully  deal  with  its  excrescences  and  perverted 
tendencies  ?     "Will  he  not  be  compelled  to  devise  methods  of  relief 
for  breadless  sufferers  who  complain  that  they  lack  remunerative 
employment  ?     But  all  this  can  be  accomplished  only  when  he  has 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

SECTION  XX. 
THE    METHOD    OF  PASTORAL  TITEOLOGY. 
The  Seminary  and  Vicariate. 

L.  Hiifrell,  uber  die  Errichtung  praktischer  Institute  ziir  Ausbildung  der  anjrehenden  evangel- 
<!hrisil.  Geistlichen;  Eine  Vorarbeit  fiir  die  bevorstehende  badnische  Generalsynode  iiud 
zucriei.-h  alien  Regieningen  gewidmet.  denen  das  Wohl  der  protestantlschen  Kirche  am  Herzen 
liegt.  Karlsrube,  18:31 ;  Hupfeld  a.  a.  O.  S.  5-^5r. ;  Derselbe  :  "  1st  die  Bildung,  welche  Tlieologen 
auf  der  Universitiit  erhalten.  aurh  ausreiohend  fiir  Ihren  Seelsorgerbenif  r"  in  den  Annalen 
der  sresammten  Theologie  und  christl.  Kirche,  Jahgr..  ISiW;  Spragiie's  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit ;  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  practical  pastoral  life  extant  in  English.  See  also  J.  W. 
Alexander's  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  p.  12.%  et  seq. 

The  student  will  not  be  able  to  do  more  in  the  period  devoted  to 
academical  instruction  than  to  secure  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
task  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  its  general  outlines,  and  to  cultivate  a 
sympathy  for  its  work.     The  appropriate  school  for  this,  and  all 
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other  practical  accomplishments,  will  he  found  either  in  the  semi- 
nary or  in  the  period  of  candidature  which  opens  the  way  to  the 
,.,  .  exercise  of  official  functions.    A  ])ractical  school  afford- 

Aids  to  a  prep-    .  .       .  ' 

aratioiifor  the  Ing  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  jjreparation  during  the 
pastorate.  years  of  Candidacy,  is  found  in  frequent  intercourse  witli 

people  belonging  to  different  classes  in  society,  and  particularly  in 
associating  with  experienced  clergymen,  in  observing  the  signs  of 
the  times,  in  aiding  to  carry  forward  the  objects  of  the  numerous 
associations  for  Christian  work;  and  a  further  special  aid  will  be 
found  in  the  reading  of  the  biograpliies  of  eminent  pastors. 

To  provide  a  bare  sketch  of  Pastoral  Theology  is  all  that  theory 

can  accomplish  :   and  it  is    therefore    a  question   wliat 
What  shall  be  ^  '  ,  ^  .      ,  . 

done  for  prac-  shall  be  done  to  furnish  a  thorough  practical  training 
ticai  training?  supplementary  to  that  of  the  schools?  Medical  men 
have  their  hospitals  and  their  clinics  ;  should  not  something  sim- 
ilar be  provided  for  theologians '?  The  proposition  is  not  devoid  of 
difficult  considerations.  At  this  point  we  come  to  consider  the 
practical  or  professional  seminary  which  may  exist  under  diverse 
conditions,  either  as  foi-ming  a  part  of  the  university,  or  as  entirely 
distinct  from  it.  It  miglit  be  asked  whether  the  monastic  aspect 
which  seminary  training  may  assume  does  not  tend  to  unlit  rather 
than  to  qualify  for  actual  life;  whether  theory  does  not  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  predominate  over  practice.  Every  thing  will 
depend  u])on  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  different  seminaries. 
The  testimonies  of  persons  who  are  familiar  with  such  instituti(jns 

are  in  their  favor.     But  it  is  certain  that  even  the  semi- 
Value  and  lim- 
itations of  the   nary  can  produce  no  ready  made  preai^her  and  [)astiir. 
semnary.  j^  merely  serves  to  lead  over   from  the  college  or  uni- 

versity into  practical  life ;  and  lectures  upon  practical  branches  of 
study,  which  are  often  entirely  too  inadequate  as  delivered  at  the 
university,  are  certainly  in  place  here.  15ut  who  is  to  lead  the 
seminary  student  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  or  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor?  Who  will  furnish  him  with  opjiortunitics  for  intercoui-so 
with  farmers,  or  for  studying  life  in  its  manifold  conditions?  Such 
considerations  have  led  some  minds  in  Europe  to  discuss  the  idea 
of  founding  seminaries  in  rural  regions  which  should  not  be  ])laced 
under  the  direction  of  professors,  but  of  experienced  and  practical 
])nstr)rs.  Such  seminaries  for  Protestant  clei-gyman  would  become 
a  kind  of  model  and  metropolitan  pastorates,  from  which  surround- 
ing viJlagos  and  dependent  churches  might  receive  spiritual  service, 
and  to  which  the  preachers  might  return,  bringing  new  experiences, 
as  bees  bring  honey  to  their  cells.  But  it  is  to  be  quest ionecl 
•vshetlicr   such    a    sch"me    could    b<'   carrieil    practically    into    effect. 
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Every  candidate  for  tlic  ministry  sliouM  consitU'r  it  a  duty  to  visit 
clergymen  in  tiicir  tii-lds  of  laljur,  and   to  be  made  ac-    ^ggocjation 

quainted  with  the  duties  of  his  station,  tliough  it  shoukl  withexperi- 
,  „  ,  ^-    •      X-  V  Ti        euced  pastors. 

be  at  first  merely  as  a  non-participatmg  observer.     1  lie 

preaching  of  a  trial  sermon,  or  the  conduct  of  a  catechization  will  be 
sutticient  to  entitle  the  youtliful  clergyman  to  enter  a  Christian  home 
in  the  company  of  the  resident  pastor,  or  to  visit  the  sick.  Journeys 
of  limited  extent,  and  simple  excursions,  even,  may  likewise  yield 
fruit,  when  it  is  sought  after ;  and  upon  this,  as  other  points,  read- 
ing must  be  employed  to  take  tlie  place  of  personal  observation 
when  the  latter  is  deficient.  The  reading  of  good  popular  authors 
will  create  an  interest  for  the  life  and  manners  of  the  people,  their 
needs,  prejudices,  and  modes  of  thought;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  forming  of  false  ideals  regarding  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  also  concerning  the  life  of  the  shepherd  of  the  people. 
Least  of  all  should  one  give  way  to  the  idyllic  dreams  of  former 
days  in  an  age  like  ours,  which  drives  them  even  from  the  mind  of 
the  dreamer  himself.  The  biographies  of  faithful  pastors  which 
describe  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  lives,  labors,  and  aspirations, 
are  of  greater  value  than  the  romantically  tinged  and  imaginary 
pictures  of  model  clergymen.  The  former  constitute  the  true  legends 
of  saints  for  the  evanerelical  theologian. 


SECTION   XXI. 
THE    HISTORY    OP    PASTORAL   THEOLOGY. 

The  earliest  pastoral  instructions  are  those  which  were  given  by 
Christ  to  his  Apostles  (Matt,  x),  and  those  which  they,  ^^^  ^^^^  .^_ 
in  their  turn,  addressed  to  their  pupils,  especially  structtons f rom 
through  the  pastoral  epistles.  Scattered  elements  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  in  their  works. 
When  the  care  of  souls  became  a  priestly  and  hierarchical  function, 
chiefly  through  the  institution  of  auricular  confession,  the  instruc- 
tions provided  for  the  use  of  confessors  took  on  a  similar  character. 
The  Reformation  urged  the  importance  of  the  pastoral  work  m  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  preaching,  with  special  emphasis.  Zwingle  wrote 
his  Shepherd  according  to  the  Image  of  Christ  and  the  ^^  ord  of 
God,  and  many  of  Luther's  letters  afford  rich  materials  for  the  use 
of  pastoral  learners.  The  literary  and  more  or  less  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject  begins  wnth  the  Pastorale  of  pirst  system- 
Erasmus  Sarcerius  (1558),  which  was  followed  by  the  atic  treatise. 
Pastor  of  Xieol.  Hemming  (1566)  and  the  Pastorale  Lutheri  com- 
piled by  Conrad  Porta  (1582).     The  guides  to  pastoral  work  which 
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appeared  at  a  later  day  were  again  of  a  casuistical  character  (comp. 
Quenstedt,  Ethica  Pastoralis,  1678).  Gottfried  Olearius  brought 
out  a  direct  Pastoral  Theology  in  his  Collegium  Pastorale,  etc., 
which  was  written  by  liini  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury (Leipsic,  1718).  Spener's  Theologische  Bedenken'  unquestion- 
ably originated  in  the  recognition,  according  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  of  a  priesthood  which  is  common  to  all  Christians ; 
but  the  later  Pietism  led  the  way  back  into  the  casuistical  discussion 
of  clerical  ethics,  and  thereby  introduced  many  inappropriate  ele- 
ments into  the  practical  administration.  The  Sammlungen  by  Stein- 
metz,  abbot  of  Klosterbergen,  and  the  Sammlungen  zur  Pastoral- 
theologie  by  Philip  David  Burk  (1771-73)  furnish  a  beautiful  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  better  Pietism  and  its  tendencies,  especially  as 
displayed  in  its  Wurtembergian  rejjreseutatives.  Rationalistic  Pas- 
toral Theology  took  gound  in  opposition  to  the  Pietistic  treatment, 
making  of  the  clergyman  a  philanthropic  educator  of  the  people, 
and  restricting  his  field  of  labor  principally  to  the  banishing  of 
prejudices  and  the  elevating  of  social  conditions,  and,  in  the  loftiest 
theories,  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  for  the  people  (Sebaldus 
Xothanker,  by  Nicolai).  Modern  Pastoral  Theology  is  based  on 
more  correct  views  respecting  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  s])irit- 
ual  office,  and  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  to  have  divested  itself 
of  much  of  what  Rosenkranz  stigmatizes  as  savouring  of  priestcraft. 
English  literature  abounds  in  practical  treatises  upon  the  duties  of 
lib  d  ^'^^  pastor,  although  the  discussions  of  pastoral  theol- 
American  ogy  on  its  theoretical  side  are  not  very  many.  Proba- 
woiks.  1^1^,  ^j^g  ^^^  work  which  has  made  the  deepest  impression 

is  Richard  Baxter's  Gildas  Salvianus,  or  Reformed  Pastor  (1G50). 
It  was  prepared  by  a  most  successful  pastor  for  a  conference  of 
pastors,  and  is  still  a  model  of  its  kind.  Doddridge  advised  the 
reviewing  "of  the  practical  part  of  it  every  three  or  four  years," and 
John  Wesley  made  the  reading  of  it  one  of  the  duties  of  his  lay 
preachers.  Bishop  Burnet  wrote  A  Discourse  on  the  Pastoral 
Care,  and  John  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  The  Portrait  of  St.  Paul. 
Anujng  modern  works  may  be  named  The  IMiiiistrv  of  the  Gospel, 
l;y  Francis  Wayland;  Office  and  Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  by 
Francis  M.  IIo))])iii  ;  ITomiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  by  William 
G.  T.  Shedd ;  and  The  Christian  Pastorate,  by  D.  P.  Kidder.  The 
Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  contain,  both  directly  and  incident- 
ally, valuable  suggestions  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  pastorate.' 

'  rornp.  iho  colloction  for  tlio  times  iiiiido  hy  n(Minicl<<-,  Halle,  IsriS. 
'  For  the  En^^lish  Literature  of  this  subject,  see  M'Cliutock  and  Strong's  Cyclopse- 
<li!t.  vol.  vii,  \t.  757. 
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SECTION  xxn. 

THE    FURTHER    CULTIVATION    OK  THEOLOGICAL    STUDIES. 

The  study  of  theology  can  never  be  exhausted,'  more  tlian  that 
of  any  other  science,  and  hence  constant  progress  in  its  gmdy  never  to 
development  is  required.  The  germs  of  knowledge  ^*'^*'- 
imparted  by  the  schools  are  to  be  thoroughly  elaburated,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  years  subsequent  to  graduation.  Much,  tlierefore,  de- 
pends on  a  faithful  improvement  of  the  years  of  candidacy  ;  but 
intercourse  with  the  science  is  never  to  cease,  even  after  the  pas- 
torate has  been  reached.  Theological  science  can  only  retain  its 
vitality,  however,  so  long  as  it  is  sustained  l)y  theological  views 
which  have  been  tried  and  ai)])roved  in  the  conflict  of  life.  Much 
has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  clergyman  to  dete- 
riorate as  students.  There  was  a  time  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land when  more  good  bee  keepers  than  Church  guardi-  gome  wasteful 
ans,  more  capable  florists  and  cattle  raisers  than  capable  occupations, 
trainers  of  human  beings,  were  to  be  found  among  the  clergy.  They 
were  more  skilful  in  the  plant  nursery  than  in  the  village  school, 
and  more  at  home  in  their  cattle  stalls  than  in  the  sheepfold  of 
Christ.  But  the  Church  derives  no  greater  benefit  from  one  sided 
philologists  and  critics,  nor  from  authors  in  the  department  of 
belles-lettres,  or  even  of  theology  or  ethics,  if  such  employments 
cause  the  interests  of  the  congregation  to  be  neglected.  A  pastor 
who  has  not  yet  completed  his  studies  in  this  regard  should  prefer 
not  to  be  a  pastor.  His  studies,  in  one  word,  ought  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  liis  practical  life  so  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  d/.- 
AoTpm,  but  ought  rather  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  practical 
life. 

This  does  not  imply  that  he  shotdd  read  only  devotional 
works  ;  at  no  time  is  he  to  remain  unacquainted  with  the  progress 
of  theological  science,  because  his  entire  efliciency  must  rise  and  fall 
with  the  Church,  and  Theology  is  the  finger  on  the  dial  of  the  latter. 
Btit  let  him  not  study  merely  as  a  scholar  or  an  amateur,  but  as  a 
pastor,  who  has  an  eye  to  his  congregation,  and  also  to  the  Church, 
of  which  the  congregation  forms  simply  a  part.  Let  ^„  gtu^y  for 
him  carry  his  ])eople  in  his  heart,  and  cause  them  to  profit  the  profit  of 
by  all  which  lie  secures,  and  let  him  know  how  to  obtain  ^  <^P^Pe- 
new  seed  for  the  field  he  has  to  cultivate  from  among  the  finest 

1  I  have  always  been  unable  to  regard  the  period  of  the  university  course  other- 
wise than  as  a  time  of  sowing  and  collecting  materials,  and  have  believed  that  the 
collecting  must  precede  the  digesting.— Kothe  (Studienjahre,  in  Nippold,  i,  p.  70). 
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fruits  that  science  affords.  The  best  means  for  preserving  the  vitality 
of  scientific  pursuits  among  clergymen  are  found,  aside  from  socie- 
ties for  reading,  in  the  conferences  of  preachers  and  pastors,  and  in 
the  more  extended  ministerial  associations  which  have  been  sjiring- 
ing  up  in  increasing  mnnber  in  recent  years.  The  ()l)iect  for  which 
such  associations  have  been  established  differs  from  that  of  the 
synods.  The  latter  are  directly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  the  former  in  that  of  the  clergy  ;  the  latter  fall  within  the 
department  of  Church  government,  the  former  in  that  of  Church 
ministi-ations,  to  which  they  contribute  a  further  incitement.  The 
more  thoroughly  the  two  elements  interpenetrate  each  other,  the 
better  it  will  be.  The  school  affords  training  that  fits  for  life,  and 
life  in  turn  becomes  a  school;  and  thus  it  should  ever  be  with  each 
one.  Life  ripens  through  conflict,  and  character,  disposition,  with- 
out which,  beyond  dispute,  there  can  be  no  real  theological  science, 
are  likewise  steeled  and  purified  by  the  heat  of  conflict.* 
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afterward  also  to  the  other  departments  of  clerical  labor,  to  instruction  and  jnistoral 
care.  The  clergyman  needs  to  iinderstand  the  re(|uirements  in  cither  field,  and  must 
know  how  to  meet  them  all.  If,  tlierefore,  he  docs  not  carry  aVmut  with  him  an  ade- 
tpiate  fund,  he  can  be,  in  his  capacity  as  clergyman,  oidy  a  sorry  comforter,  a  chatterer, 
or  a  silent  dog.  Subordinate,  unproductive,  and  otherwise  contracted  characters  are 
usually  able  to  make  themselves  uscfid  in  all  olHces,  in  some  form,  at  least,  Imt  tiicy 
are  not  (pialificd  for  tlie  spiritual  ollicc.  To  l)e  reipiireil,  and  yet  not  able  to  produce. 
Ih  the  most  teriiltle  torture  conceivable  l>v  man.--Viliniii .  p.  30. 
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Emil  Ohly,  Vademecura  pastorale.     3d  ed.    Wiesb.,  1872. 

W.  Lohe,  Der  evangelische  Geistliche.     2d  ed.    Stuttg.,  1866.    2  vols. 

A.  AV.  Schlag,  Der  Landpfarrer,  oder  Erfahrungen  und  Beobachtungen,  Ansichten  und 

Wunsche.     Lpz.,  1865. 
*A.  F.  C.  Vilmar,  Lehrbuch  der  Pastoraltheologie.     Giitcrsloh,  1872. 
Kirche  und  Welt  oder  die  Aut'gabeu  dcs  geistlichen  Anitos  in  unserer  Zeit.     Zur 

Signatur  der  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft.     Gesammelte  pastoraltheolog.   Aufsiitze. 

Vol.  1.    Giitersloh,  1872. 
■*H.  Guth,  Pastoralspiegel.     Eriangen,  1873. 

IL  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
J.  H.  Boehmer,  Jus  ecclesiat.  Protestantium.    Hal.,  1714  ss.   Vols,  i  iv,  5th  ed.,  1756- 

89;  vol.  V,  3d  ed.,  1763;  vol.  vi,  6th  ed.,  1760.    4. 

Institntiones  juris  canonici.    Hal.,  5th  ed.,  1770. 

Ch.  M.  Pfatf,  Juris  eccles.,  libb.  v.    2d  ed.    Tub.,  1727. 

J.  L.  Mosheim,  Allgemeines  Kirchenrecht  der  Protestanten.    Helmst.,  1760;  jew  ed. 

by  Ch.  A.  Giinther,  Lpz.,  1800. 
<T.  L.  Boehmer,  Principia  jur.  canon,  speciatim  jur.  eccles.  publ.  et  priv.  quod  jier 

Germaniam  obtinet,  Gott.,  1762;  8th  cd.,  cur.  Ant.  Baur,  1819. 
A.  J.  Schnaubert,  Grundsiitze  des  Kirchenrechts  der  Protestanten  u.  Katholiken  in 

Deutsehland.    3d  ed.    Jena,  1805.    2  vols. 
G.  Wiese,  Grundsiitze  des  gemeinen  in  Deutsehland  iiblichen  Kirchenrechts.     Gijtt., 

1793.     5th  ed.,  by  Kraut,  ibid.,  1826. 
Handbuch  des  gemeinen  in  Deutsehland  iiblichen  Kirchenrechts.     Lpz.,  1799- 

1804.     3  vols. 
J.  Sehuderoff,  Grundziige  zur  evangel.-protcstant.  Kiichenverfassung  und  zum  evau- 

gel.  Kirchenrechte.     Lpz.,  1817. 
Th.  A.  H.  Schmalz,  Das  natiirliche  Kirchenrecht.     KiJnigsb.,  1795. 
Handbuch  des  kanon.  Rechts  und  seiner  Anwendung  in  den  deutscheu  evangel. 

Kirchen.     Berl.,  1815.    34. 
f  S.  Brendel,  Handbuch  des  katbol.  und  protestant.  Kirchenrechts.     3d  ed.     Hauib., 

1839,  1840.     2  vols. 
f  Ferd.  Walter,  Lehrbuch  dcs  Kirchenrechts  aller  christlichen  Confessionen.     Bonn, 

1822.      13th  ed.,  1861. 
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H.  Stephani,  Das  allgcnicinc  kanonische  Reeht  der  pi-otcstantisclu'ii  Kiirhc  in  Deutsch- 

land.     Tub.,  1825. 
Chr.  A.  V.  Esclieiiiuayei\  Grundlinien  zu  eiiicm  allrrcm.  kaiioii.  Rcchte.     TiiV).,  182.5. 
W.  T.  Kru<^,  Das  Kiichoniecht  nach  den  Gruudsiitzen  der  Vernunft  und  ini  Lichte 

des  Christenthums  darge.stellt.     Lpz.,  1826. 
J.  G.  Paid,   Das  ciffentl.  Reclit   der  evangel. -lutlu-r.   Kirelie   in  Deutsehlaud  kiitisi'li 

dargestellt.     Tiib.,  1827. 
I  C.  A.  V.  Droste-Hulshoff,  Grundsatze  des  gcmcincn  Kirehenreehts  der  Katholiken 

und  Evangclisehen.     Miinster,  1832-3.5.     2  vols. 
C.  Hase,  De  jure  ecclesiastico  commentarii  historiei.     Lips,  1828,  1832. 
*K.  Fr.  Eichhorn,  Grundsatze  des  Kirclienrechts  der  kathol.  und  evangel.  Religions- 

partei  in  Deutschland.     Gtitt.,  1831-33.     2  vols. 
*H.  C.  M.  Rettig,   Die  freie  protestant.   Kirclie  oder  die   kirehliclien  Yerfassungs- 

grundsiitze  des  Evangeliums.     Giessen,  1832. 
J.  A.  v.  GroUmann,   Grundsatze  des  allgem.   kathol.  und   protestantischen  Kirclien- 
rechts.    2d  ed.    Frankf.  a.  M.,  1843. 
fE.   W.   Klee,    Das    Reeht   der   eineu    allgemeinen   Kirche.     Magdeb.,    1839,    1841. 

2  vols. 

F.  J.  Stahl,  Die  Kirchenverfassung  nach  Lehrc  und  Reclit  der  Protest.     Erl.,  1840. 

2d  ed.,  ibid.,  1862. 

G.  F.  Puchta,  Eiideitung  in  das  Reeht  der  Kirche.     Lpz.,  1840. 

*  Aem.  L.  Riehter,  Lehrbuch  des  kathol.  und  evangel.  Kirchenrechts.    2  vols.    6th  ed. 

Lpz.,  1867. 

Geschichte  der  evangel.  Kirchenverfassung  in  Deutschland.     Lpz.,  1851. 

Otto  Mejer,  Institutionen  des  gemeinen  deutschen  Kirchenrechts.    Gott.,  1845.    2d  ed., 

1856. 
*Ch.  J.  F.  Bunsen,  Die  Yerfassung  der  Kirche  der  Zukiinft.     Ilanib.,  1845.     Eng.  ed., 

Lond.,  1847. 
H.  Thiele,  Die  Kirche  Christ!  in  ihrer  Gestaltung  auf  Erden.     Zurich,  1844. 

Die  Knechtsgestalt  der  evangelischen  Kirche,  oder  Roth  und  Hiilfe.     Zur.,  1840. 

*(Weisse)  Ueber  die  Zukunft  der  evangel.  Kirche.    Reden  an  die  Gebildeten  deutscher 

Nation.    2d  ed.,  1849. 
J.  \V.  F.  Iliifling,  Grundsatze  evangel.-luthcr.  Kirchenverfassung.    Erl.,  1850.    3d  ed., 

1853. 

*  G.  Y.  Lcchlcr,  Geschichte  der  Presbyterial-  und  Synodalverfassung  seit  der  Refor- 

mation.    (A  prize  essay.)     Leyden,  1854. 
C.  Trumnier,  Aphorismen  iiber  das  christliche  Kirchenrecht.     Frankf.,  1859. 
fG.  Philipps,  Kirchcni'eeht.     Regensb.,  1848-64.    6  vols, 
t  J.  F.  Sehulte,  Catholisches  Kirchenrecht.   L  1-3.   IL  1,  2.    Giessen,  1860-67. 
J.  A.  Ginzel,  Ilandbuch  des  neuesten  in  Ocsterreich  geltendcn  Kirchenrechts.     Wien. 

1857-62.    2  vols. 
K.   Kuzmany,   Lehrbuch  des   allgemeinen  und  osterreichischen  evangel.-protestant. 

Kirchenrechts.     Wien,  1856.     2  vols. 
Fr.  Bluhme,  System  des  in  Deutschland  gcltenden  Kirchenrechts.     Bonn,  1858. 
Th.  Ilarnack,  Die  Kirche,  ihr  Amt,  ihr  Regiment.     Grundlegcnde  Siitze  mit  durch- 

gehender  Bczugnahinc   auf   die   symbolischen    Biicher  der  lutherischen    Kirelie. 

Xiirnl).,  1862. 
C.  F.  Rosshirt,  Bcitriige  zuin  Kirchenrecht.     llciilcll>.,  1863. 

Encyklopiidie  des  Kirchenrechts.     Ileidell).,  18f')5. 

R.  W.  Dove,  Samnihnig  der  wichtigsten  ueuen  Kirchenordmiiigcu  des  evangel.  Dcutsch- 

laiids.     Tiib.,  1865. 
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F.  Brandes,  Die  Verfassun<;  iler  Kirilu-  iiadi  evaiifielistlicii  (irimdsiit/.oi"..     Elberfeld, 

18C.7.    2  vols. 
O.  Mejer,  Grundlagen  des  lutliciisclR'ii  Kiiclifmc;;iiiU'iils.      Itostock,  lHt)4. 

E.NMiLlSII    AM)    AMKItlCAN    LlTKllATlRE. 

1.   Pastoral  Offirc. 
Alfred  Barrett,  Pastoral  Addresses:  Adapted  for  Retircinciit  and  the  Closet.     2 vols.. 

'Ml  ed.,  Itiino,  pp.  384. 
Riehard   Baxter,  The    Reformed  Pastor  :   Showiiii,'  tlie   .Vatiire  of  tlie  Pastoral  Work. 

8vo.     N.  Y.,  1860.     New  ed.,  Piiiio,  i)p.  xvi,  :ill.     Loud. 
John  Henry  Blunt,  Direetorium  Pastorale.     The  Principles  and  Practices  of  Pastoral 

Work  in  the  Church  of  Enj;land.     8vo,  pj).  450.     Lond.,  18t'.."). 
The  Aciiuirements  and  Principal   Obligations  and  Duties  of  tlic  Parish  Priest  : 

being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  the  Stu- 
dents in  Divinit}'.     12ino,  pp.  394.     Lond.,  1869. 
Chas.  Bridges,  The  Christian  Ministry  ;  with  an  Impiiiy  into  the  Cau.ses  of  its  Ineffi- 
ciency.    8vo.     X.  Y.,  1868. 
John   Brown,  The  Christian  Pastor's  Manual.     A  Selection  of  Tiacts  on  the  Duties, 

Ditticultics,  and  Encouragements  of  the  Christian  -Ministry.      12mo.     Phila.,  1837. 
Henrv  F.  Burder,  Mental   Discipline  ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  Intellectual  ana 

Moral  Habits.    Addressed  Particularly  to  Students  in  Theology.     12mo.    N.  Y.,  1830. 
J.  W.  Burgon,  A  Treatise  on  the  Pastoral  OIHce,  Addressed  chiefly  to  Candidates  for 

Holy  Orders;    or  to  Those  who  have  Recently  Undertaken   the  Care  of  Souls. 

8vo.  pp.  xxiv,  470.     Lond.,  1864. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  a  Discourse  on  Pastoral  Care.     32ino.     Lend.,  1849. 
Geo.   Campbell,  Lectures   on  Systematic    Theology,  Pulpit  Elorpience,    and  Pastoiai 

Character.     8vo.     Lond.,  1840. 
J.  S.  Cannon,  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology.     X.  Y.,  1853. 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  On  the  Priesthood.     In  Six  Books.     Translated  l)y  B.  H.  Cow 

per.     12mo,  pp.  239.     Lond.,  1866. 
Adam  Clarke,  A  Letter  to  a  Preacher  on  his  Entrance  into  the  \Vork  of  the  Ministry. 

18mo.     Lond.,  1868. 
A.  F.  Douglass,  The   Pastor  and  his  Peoi)le  :  Discussions  on   Ministerial    Life   ana 

Character.     12mo.     Lond.,  1868. 
C.  J.  Ellicott,  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Lectures.     Delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedra. 

before  the  Church  Homiletical  Society.     Edited  by  C.  J.  Ellicott.     12mo.    N.  Y. 
R.  W.  Evans,  The  Bishopric  of  Souls.     4th  ed.,  12mo.     Lond.,  1856. 
P.  Fairbairn,  Pastoral  Theology.     A  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the  Christiai. 

Pastor.      12mo,  pp.  386.     Edinb.,  1865. 
Micaiah  Hill,  The  Principles  of  the  Pastoral  Function  in  the  Church.     12mo,  pp.  458 

Lond.,  1855. 
James   M.   Hoppin,   The  Office  and  Work   of  the  Christian  Ministry.     8vo,  pp.  620. 

N.  Y.,  1869. 
Alvah  Hovey,  The  Christian  Pastor,  his  Work,  and  the  Needful  Preparation :  a  Dis 

course,  etc.     18mo.     Boston,  1857. 
Heman  Humphrey,  Thirty-four  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry.  12mo.  Amherst,  1843. 
John  Angel  James,  An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times.    12mo.   N.  Y.,  184& 
Daniel  P.  Kidder,  The  Christian  Pastorate  :  its  Character,  Responsibilities,  and  Duties, 

12mo,  pp.  569.     N.  Y.,  1871. 
Wra.  Meade,  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Office  :  Delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.     8vo,  pp.  241.     N.  Y.,  1849. 
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Tliomas  Murphy,  Pfistoral  Tlieology ;  the  Pastor  in  the  Various  Duties  of  his  Office. 
8vo,  pp.  509.      Phihi. 

Aslitou  O.xeiiden,  The  Pastoral  Ottice :  its  Duties,  Difficulties,  Privileges,  and  Pros- 
pects.    I'imo.     Lond.,  1864. 

Edwards  A.  Park,  The  Preacher  and  Pastor,  by  Fenelon,  Herbert,  Baxter,  and  Camp- 
bell.    Edited  and  Accompanied  by  an  Introductory  Essay.     12mo.     N.  Y.,  1849. 

Joseph  Parker,  Ad  Clerum ;  Advices  to  a  Young  Preacher.  16mo,  pp.  266.  Boston, 
1871. 

Pastoral  Letters  from  tlie  House  of  Bishops  to  the  Clerj^y  and  Members  of  the  Prot. 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.      12mio.      Phila.,  1845. 

■\V.  S.  Plumer,  Hints  and  Helps  in  Pastoral  Theology.     I'imo,  pp.  381.     X.  Y.,  1874. 

Enoch  Pond,  The  Young  Pastor's  Guide;  or,  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Duties.  Itlmo, 
pp.  377.     Bangor,  1844. 

William  G.  T.  Shedd,  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Sth  ed.,  8vo,  pp.  429. 
X.  Y.,  1870. 

George  Sn)ith,  Tiie  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Pastorate.     8vo,  pp.  123.     Lond.,  1851. 

Edward  Spooner,  Pastor  and  People ;  or.  Incidents  in  the  Every-Day  Life  of  a  Clergy- 
man.    16mo,  pp.  260.     N.  Y.,  isfi5. 

James  Stewart  Wilson,  The  Life,  Education,  and  Wider  Culture  of  the  Christian 
Ministry :  its  Sources,  Methods,  and  Aims.  Lectures  delivered  at  Aberdeen,  etc. 
8vo.  pp.  284.     Lond.,  1882. 

Henry  Thompson,  Pastoralia.  A  Manual  of  Helps  for  Parochial  Clergy  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.     2d  ed.,  12mo,  pp.  263.     Lond.,  1832. 

Tracts  on  Ministerial  Duties.     Sth  ed..  8vo.  pp.  443.     O.xford,  1843. 

J.  J.  Van  Oostcrzee,  Practical  Theology.     X.  Y.,  1879. 

A.  Vinet,  Pastoral  Theology.     12mo,  pp.  387.     X.  Y.,  1854. 

Francis  Wayland,  Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.    IGino,  pp.  210.     Boston,  1863. 

William  Wisner,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor.     12mo,  pp.  316.     N.  Y.,  1851. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

L.  Coleman,  Manual  on  Prelacy  and  Ritualism.     Phila.,  1867. 

W.  J.  Henry  and  W.  L.  Harris,  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  Ilules  of  Evidence.     8vo,  pp. 

511.     Cin.,   1879. 
Charles  Hodge,  Discussions  in  Church  Polity.     From  Contributions  to  the  Princeton 

Review.     Svo,  pp.  xi.  532.     N.  Y..  1878. 
Murray  Hoffman,  The  Ritual  Law  of  the  Church ;  with  its  Application  to  the  Com- 

iminion  and  Baptismal  Offices.     X.  Y..  1872. 

Kcclesiastical  Law  in  the  State  of  Xew  York.     N.  Y.,  1868. 

Sandford   Hunt,   Laws  Relating  to  Religious   Corporations.     A    Compilation  of  the 

Statutes  of  the  Several  States  in  Ralation  to  the  Incorporation  and  Maintenance 

of  Religious  Societies.     X.  Y.,  1876. 
James  W.  Joyce,  The  Civil  Power  and  its  Relations  to  the  Church  ;   Considered  with 

Special    Reference   to  the  (Jourt  of  Final  Ecclesiastical  Appeal  in  England.     8vo, 

pj).  xii,  240.     Lond..  1875. 
William  Strong,  Two  Lectures  \\\w\\  the  Relation  of  Civil  Law  to  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

Property,  and  I)isci])line.      12nHi.  i)p.  141.     X.  Y.,  1875. 
R.  IL  Tyler,  American    Kcclesiastical   Law:   the   Law  of   Religious  Societies,   ("liurch 

Government  and  Creeds,  I)isturl)injr  Religious   Meetings,  and  the  Law  of  liurial 

Grounds  in  the  United  States.     Kvo.      Alliany,  IKtiC. 
'?.  Vinton,  Commentary  on  the  Geneml  ('muhm   Law  luid  llir  ('(lusiilution  of  tlic  Prot 

estant  Ei)iscopal  Church  in  the  Unilcil  Slali's.     X.  V.,  lS7(i. 
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RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  fiiliowinn  titles,  chiefly  of  English  and  American  works,  upon  the  relations  of  Religion 
nnd  Science,  may  be  useful  to  theological  students.  The  list,  though  large,  does  not  profess 
to  be  complete. 

Ackland,  T.  S.     Tlie  Story  of  Creation  as   told   by  Theology  and  Science.      lOmo. 

London. 
Agassiz,  Louis.     Contributions  to   the   Natural   History  of  U.  S.  of  America.     (An 

essay  on  classification.     Vol.  I,  pp.  232.     Boston,  1857. 

Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History.     Pp.  313.     Boston,  1871. 

The  Structure  of  Animal  Life.     8vo,  pp.   128.     New  York,   1870.      (The  last 

lecture  is  entitled :  Evidence  of  an  Intelligent  and  Constantly  Creative  Mind  in 

the  Plans  and  Variations  of  Structure.) 
Anniversary  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Historj'.     1830-1880.     Boston. 

(Contains  a  Critique  of  Darwinism  by  Prof.  Hyatt.)     4to,  pp.  635. 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.     Edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  formerly  by  David  A.  Wells.     New  York  and  London,  1860-62. 

(Gives  frequent  notices  of  the  discussions  of  the  auticpiity  of  man,  origin  of  life, 

etc.) 
Argyll,  The  Duke  of.     Primeval  Man.     An  Examination  of  some  Recent  Speculations. 

Pp.  200.     New  York,  1869. 
Bain,  Alexander.     Mind  and  Body,  Theories  of  their  Relations.     12nio.     Now  York. 
Basconi,   John.     Science,  Philosophy,  and    Religion.     I2mo,  i)p.    311.     New  York, 

1871. 
Bastian,  H.  C.     Evolution,  and  the  Origin  of  Life.     New  York,  1880. 
The  Beginnings  of  Life.     Being  some  Account  of  the  Nature,  Modes  of  Origin, 

and  Transformations  of  Lower  Organisms.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.    2  vols., 

i2mo.     New  York.  1872. 
Beale,  Lionel  S.     Protoplasm;  or,    Life,  Matter,  and   Mind.     12mo,  pp.  160.     2d  ed. 

London,  1870.     (A  scientific  refutation  of  Huxley's  protoplastic  theory.) 
Birks,   T.   R.     The  Difficulties  of  Belief  in  Connection  with  the  Creation  and  Fall. 

12mo.     Cambridge,  1855. 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Creation,  with  Reference  to  Religious  Nihilism  and 

Modern  Theories  of  Development.     16mo.     New  York,  1875. 
Brace,  Charles  L.     The  Races  of  the  Old  World.     A  Manual  of  Ethnolo'^y.     12mo. 

pp.  540.     New  York,  1863.     (Discusses  the  geological  question  of  the  antiquity 

of  man.) 
Bruntin,  T.  Landon.     The  Bible  and  Science.     London,  1881.     12mo,  pp.  415.    (Aims 

to  show  the  agreement  of  evolution  with  the  Pentateuch.) 
Biichner,    Louis.      Force  and   Matter.      Empirico-Philosophical    Studies,  intelli<:ibly 

rendered.     Edited  by  J.  P'rederick  CoUingwood.     12mo,  pp.  374.     London,  1870. 
•i6 
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Biichner,  L.     Man  in  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future.     A  Popular  Account  of  the  Re- 

suhs  of  Recent  Scientific  Research  as  regards  tlie  Origin,  Position,  and  Prospects 

of  the  Human  Race.     8vo.     London,  1872.     (Atheistic.) 
Cabell,  J.  L.     The  Testimony  of  Modern  Science  to  the  I'nity  of  Mankind.     12mo, 

New  York,  1800. 
Calderwood,  Henry.    The  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion.    The  Morse  Lecture,  1880. 

12mo,  pp.  .\iii,  323.     New  York,  1881. 
Chadbourne,  P.   A.     Instinct :  its  Office  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  its  Relation  to 

the  Higher  Powers  of  Man.     16mo,  pp.  307.     New  York,    1872.     (Argues  that 

man  has  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  existence  of  (iod.) 
Chapin,   James  H.     The   Creation  and  the  Early  Developments  of  ^ciety.      Time, 

pp.274.     New  York,  1880. 
Christianity  and  its  Antagonisms  :  Evangelical  Alliance,  Conf.  of  1873.     Division  IIL 

Svo.     New  York,  1874. 
Christlieb,  Theodor.    The  Best  Methods  of  Counteracting  Modern  Infidelity.    A  Paper 

read    before  the  Evangelical   Alliance,    1873.     18mo,   pp.  89.     New  York,  1874. 

(Discusses  scientific  unbelief.) 
Church  and  Science  (The).     The  Debate  between  ;  or,  the  Ancient  Hebraic  Idea  of  the 

Six  Days  of  Creation ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  of  Tayler  Lewis. 

Andover,  1860. 
Claims  of  the  Bible  and  of  Science :   Correspondence  between  a  Layman  and  the  Rev. 
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II. 
Histories  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  the  United  States. 
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Adhortatio,    the,    of    Theobald    Tliamer, 

122. 
.^Esthetic  feeling  not  the  same  as  religious 

feeling,  34. 
.^Esthetic  religion  as  deficient  as  a  niertly 

legal  religion,  21. 
Alexandrian  classification  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament books,  155. 
Allegorical  interpreters,  Origcn  the   first 

of  the,  24(5. 
Allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  lise 

of  the,  24«. 
Alsted,   Jolm    Henrv,   the   Methodus   of, 

124. 
America,  philosophical  speculation  in,  78. 

theological  encyclopiedia  in,  133. 
American      Presbyterians,      alliance      of 
Churches  of  the  Reformed  faith 
with,  106. 
Angelology  and  demonology,  42t3. 
Anthropology,  427. 

the  doctrine  of  sin,  428. 
Antiquities,  Hebrew,  German  and  English 

works  on,  183. 
Apologetics,  403. 

an  introduction  to  dogmatics,  405. 
Clement  and  Origen,  408. 
divinity  and    truth    of    Scripture   in- 
volved in  each  other,  407. 
earliest  apologetics,  the  field  of,  408. 
German  apologies,  4 Hi. 
Grotius  and  Limborch,  409. 
history  of,  408. 
literature  of,  411. 

must  precede  dogmatic  science,  404. 
philosophy  and  Christianity,  conflict 

between,  409. 
relation  of,  to  dogmatics,  403. 
relation  of  polemics  and  apologetics 

to  dogmatics,  404. 
remote  beginning  of  all  departments 

in  theology,  405. 
separate  science,  not  yet  a,  411. 
task  of,  a  twofold  one,  400. 
Apologetics  and  polemics,  Schleiermach- 
er's    definition   of  the   relations 
of,  417. 
Apostles,  the,  283. 

literature  on.  284. 
Apostolic  age  requires  separate  treatment, 
284. 
Vol.  III. 


A/io.i/olos,  meaning  of  the  term,  283. 
Arabic,    a    knowledge   of,   useful    to   the 

theologian,  168. 
Archfeology,  ancient  writers  on.  180. 

classification  of  the  material  of,  176. 

historical  sketch  of,  179. 

includes  more  than  Helirew  anti(iui- 

ties,  170. 
narrowness  of  the  term,  1 75. 
works   on,   of    a   general    character, 
182. 
Archnpology,  biblical,  175. 

related  to  exegesis  and  Church  his- 

tory,  262." 
scope  of,  175. 
Archjeology,  ecclesiastical,  388. 
a  history  of  worship,  389. 
history  of,  390. 

necessarily  related  to  the  present,  389. 
Architecture,  sacred,  as  related  to  Prot- 
estant worship,  509. 
Aristides,  apology  by,  408. 
Art,  Law.  and  Dctctrine  co-related,  23. 
Artists    and    legislators    the   teachers   of 

mankind,  19. 
Arts  and  sciences  among  the  Hellenes  and 

kindred  peoples,  178. 
Asceticism  and  pedagogics.  461. 
Astronomy  not  necessarily  related  to  the- 
ology, 71. 
Augustine,  his  instructions  respecting  the 
proper  mode  of  presenting  Scrip- 
ture doctrines,  441. 
qualifications  of  the  minister  accord- 
ing to,  118. 
Auxiliary  sciences,  the  five,  159. 
Auxiliary  sciences  to  Church  history,  343. 

Bacon.  Lord,  strongly  against  confounding 

theology  and  philosophy,  S2. 
Baden  and  the  Palatinate,  liturgical  con- 
troversy in,  517. 
Basle  and  Saumur,  the  theologians  of,  125. 
Bible,  The : 

constitutes  a  sacred  literature,  149. 

ethnography  of,  177. 

evervwhere  teaches  a  God  for  man, 

424. 
geography  of,  17fi. 

hermeneutics   furnishes  the   key  to, 
230. 
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15ible,  The : 

historical  form  and  development  of 
the  doctrine  of,  28(i. 

its  first  exposition  wholly  practical, 
245. 

narratives  of,  are  God's  word  to  man- 
kind, 149. 

natural  science  of,  1 77. 

nature  of  Biblical  narrative,  266. 

the  object  of  exegctical  theology,  146. 

original  languages  of,  16(). 

presents  only  a  single  body  of  truth, 
148. 

providentially  guarded,  yet  subject  to 
human  vicissitudes,  203. 

reasons  why  it  needs  care  in  its  in- 
terpretation, 229. 

reverence  for  the  letter  and  style  of, 
observable  in  English  literature, 
149. 

study  of  the  Bible,  relation  of  ency- 
clopaedia to,  147. 

the  standard  of  judgment  in  Church 
history,  805. 

tie  which  binds  the  books  of  the  Bi 
ble  together,  148. 
Biblical  arch;coiogy,  175. 

history  of,  179. 

related  to  exegesis  and  Church  his- 
tory, 262. 

scope  of,  175. 

the  Old  Testament,  always  its  i)rinci- 
pal  source,  176. 
Biblical  characters,  English  and  American 

literature  on,  270. 
Biblical  criticism : 

historical  sketch  of,  213. 

in  the  Middle  Ages,  214. 

no  one  need  be  startled  bv  the  phrase, 
202. 

objects  contemplated  by,  202. 

often  i)altry,  2(>l. 

revival  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
215. 
Biblical  dogmatics,  tlie  natui-al   point  of 
tiansition  from  historical  to  sys- 
tciiiati(;  tiicoiogy,  11-1. 
Biography  of  Christ,  history  of  the,  276. 
Briefe,  defects  of  Herder's,"  131). 

Calixtus,  separates  ethics  fi-om  dogmatics, 

397. 
Canon,  changes  in  llic,  unlikely,  2o7. 

New  Testament   canon    in    the   early 

Church,  194. 
New  Testament  canon  not  formed  ai 

one  time,  159. 
object  of  a  history  of  tlie,  I'.il. 
periodof  thefirst  formation  of  the,  191. 
Oauonicity,  conditions  of,  2<i4. 

should  criticism  consider  the  tiuestinn 
of V  206. 
Vol.  Ill, 


Canonics,  tlie  name  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Introduction,  192. 
Biblical,  191. 
Casuistry,  461. 
Catcclictical  methods,  488. 
Catechetics    a    part    of    pastoral    work, 
491. 
demands  a  love  for  childhood,  492. 
endowment  for,  mental  and  spiritual, 

492. 
function  of  catechetics,  489. 
real  ait  of  the  catechist.  the,  490. 
religious  nature  of  youth  should  be 

"  studied,  490. 
Socratic  method  of,  489. 
work  of  the  catechist,  488. 
Catechetics,  486. 

literature  of,  497. 
scope  of,  487. 

difference  between   ethics  and   cate- 
clietics,  488. 
Catechetics,  history  of,  493. 

affected  by  sceptical  pedagogics,  496. 
authors,  leading,  between  Luther  and 

ypener,  495. 
catechisms,  the  first,  494. 
early  catechetical  works,  494. 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the,  495. 
Luther's  two  catechisms,  494. 
"  Philanthro])ic  "  method  of,  496. 
Roman  Catholic  catechetics,  497. 
Schleiermacher,  services  of,  to  cate- 
chetics, 497. 
Catechists,  the  older,  did  but  little  theo- 
rizing, 495. 
(^itechumciis  in  tlie  ancient  Church,  493. 
Categories  of  I'lactical  Theology,  478. 
(.'ausalitv,  twofold   law  of,  in  Church  his. 

"  tory,  303. 
Centurial  division  of  Historical  Theology 

wrong,  299. 
Chaldee,  certain  ])ortions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wiitten  in,  HiO. 
knowledge  of,  useful  to  the  theolo- 
gian, 168. 
Character,  formation  of,  .'').''i. 

importance  of,  to  the  tiieologian,  55. 
Characteristics  of  Ileluew.  ICl. 
(iharacters,  Biblical,  Knglisli  and  American 

literature  on,  27i>. 
Christian  Ktliics,  355. 
Christianity  : 

Churcli,  the  id(>a  of  a,  eminently  pe- 
culiar to,  499. 
destined   to    develop   into   a    system. 

394. 
expansion  anil  limitation  of,  297. 
moral  jiower  of,  the  universal,  45K. 
not  chargealile    with    narrow   Cliiircl. 

history,  308. 
Wolfenlmttel    assault    on    historical 
Christianity,  115. 
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Cliristian   languaj^e,  the   New  Testament 

oltlifred  to  croatp  a,  17o. 
Christian  pliilosopliy,  (•(•mlitions  of  a,  8t'i. 

the  only  posHJIile,  tlieistic,  8(i. 
Cluistiaii  siTMioM,  iiistory  of  the,  r>;i5. 
Clni:<tiaii  ti-achinji  :  has  supersedeil  tiie  ohl 

ooniiitioiis,  298. 
Christian  tlieolofrians  should  study  tlie  Old 

TestaHR-nt,  and  why,  l.")l. 
Ciu'istian  thoolojry  ronditioni'd  l)y  tlit'  liis- 
tory  of  Christianity,  1)2. 
Deism  and  Pantheism  antagonistic  to, 

84. 
origin  of  formal,  64. 
Christolouy,  42it. 

centei-  of  dogmatics,  the,  420. 
doctrine  of  tiic  Church  on,  improperly 

lietined,  43(t. 
life  of  Christ  the  basis  of  Cluistologv, 
421t. 
Chronology,  ecclesiastical,  358. 
Chrysostom,  lieginnings  of  theological  en- 
cyclopaedia in,  lis. 
Cliurch,  the : 

advantage  of  groupings  in  Church  life, 

2'.t8. 
both  external  and  internal,  296. 
constitution  of  the,  297. 
guidance  of  the  Church  the  object  of 

theology,  59. 
historical  development  of  the,  296. 
must    not    be    excluded    from    the 

school,  47. 
not  alone  social  or  theocratic,  296. 
not  merely  a  society,  295. 
Pentecost  the  beginning  of  the,  295. 
philosophy  in,  after  the  Reformation, 

75. 
sacraments,    the    Church    and    the, 

434. 
soul-life  of  the,  297. 
the  early  theological  science  in,  63. 
theological    tendencies   in   the    early 

Church,  98. 
theology  and  the  Church,  44. 
Church  Fathers,  the,  370. 
Church  History : 

acquaintance  necessary  with  Church 
history    of    our    own    country, 
311. 
atomistic  mode  of  treating,  803. 
cannot     be     understood     without    a 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  oriental 
history,  70. 
causality,  twofold  law  of,  303. 
central  point  of  historical  theologv, 

294. 
centurial  division  of,  wrong,  299. 
Council  of  Tient,   the,  an  epoch  in 
Church  history  from  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  standpoint,  801. 
denominational  character  of,  315. 
Vol.  III. 


Church  History : 

extremes  to  be  avoided  in,  304. 
(iod's    word    the    standanl    of    judg- 
ment in,  8115. 
great  and  exciting  events  in,  demand  a 

separate  treatment,  299. 
great  epochs  in,  300. 
historian,  the  best,  in  sympathy  with 

the  people,  807. 
history  of  Church  history,  313. 
individual  Churches  demand  a  sepa- 
rate treatment,  299. 
in  Midi  lie  Ages,  necessity  of  under- 

staiwling  the,  811. 
intimate    relations    of    general    and 

Church  history,  843. 
Latin  Church  historians,  the,  314. 
literature    of,    general    and    speciid, 

316. 
Lutheran  writers  on,  314. 
method  of,  309. 
moral  and  religious  disposition  of  the 

historian,  307. 
Mosheim  the  reformer  of,  315. 
Neander,  the  work  of,  815. 
obscure  causes,  true  value  of,  304. 
parallels,  necessity  of,  312. 
prejudice  in,  <latnage  from,  307. 
principle  of  Christianity  nmst  be  ever 

present  in,  306. 
proper  treatment  of,  302. 
Protestant  emphasis  on  the  history 

of  teaching,  312. 
reciprocal  influences  in,  303. 
rciiuires  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 

world  and  its  faiths,  344. 
Reformation,  effect  of,  upon,  314. 
Reformed  writers  on,  314. 
reports,  difference  in,  302. 
sciences  atixiliary  to,  343. 
si.xteenth  century,  the  division  of  the 

Church    in    the,    an    epoch    in 

Church  history,  301. 
twofold  criticism  of  sources,  302. 
whole  field  of,  must  be  understood, 

809. 
Church    svmbols,    the     three     principal, 

381. 
Classic   languages,  value  of  the  ancient, 

69. 
Clergy,  various  designations  of  the,  48. 
Commentaries  not  to  be  too  much  relied 

on,  243. 
Commentator  and  interpreter,  their  func- 
tions distinguished,  239. 
Conunonwealth,  structure  of  the,  178. 
Community,  the  religious,  42. 
Concordances    and   lexicons   of   the  New 

Testament,  172. 
Confessionalisin,  ecclesiastical,  ItH. 
Coimcience,    religious    feeling    becomes    a 

steadfast  disposition  through,  40. 
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Conscience,  religious  feeling  not  resolva- 
ble into,  40. 
Constitution,  the,  of  the  Church,  297. 
Critical  methods,  208. 
Criticism,  Hihlicai : 

carefully  tk-fined  limits  to  be  fixed  to 
internal  criticism,  210. 

conjectural  .ittempts  not  forbidden  in 
needful  cases,  211. 

critical  and  exegetical  skill  the  result 
of  pi'actiee,  212. 

critical  livpotheses,  frequent  fallacies 
in,  211. 
Criticism  and  exegesis  act  on  each  other, 
213. 

destructive  criticism  as  applied  to 
New  Testament  not  vet  success- 
ful, 2(15. 

external  criticism  defined,  209. 

first  critical  edition  of  the  New  Test- 
ament, 215. 

higher  and  lower  criticism,  208. 

historical  criticism,  the  place  for,  262. 

history  of,  213. 

hypotheses,  critical,  frequent  fallacies 
in,  211. 

leadership  in  criticism  maintained  by 
English  scholars  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 
21H. 

Middle  Ages,  criticism  in  the,  214. 

mischief  done  by  dabblers  in,  212. 

uecessarv  for  understanding  of  the 
Gospels,  273. 

negative  and  positive  criticism,  func- 
tions of,  210, 

negative  criticism  no  ground  for 
alarm,  272. 

objects  contemplated  by,  202. 

office  of  internal  criticism,  209 

often  i)altry,  204. 

I)ositive  and  negative,  210. 

prejudice,  necessity  of  freedom  from, 
in  criticism,  264. 

relation  of  criticism  to  exegesis,  212. 

revival  ol',  in  the  eitjlitccntli  ccnturv, 
215. 
.    should  criticism  consider  the  question 
of  canonicity  V  20(;. 

sometimes  emjiloycd  for  perverse  and 
frivr>l()us  ends,  203. 

spiritual  sympathy  necessary  to  a  cor- 
rect view  of  tiic  life  of  Christ, 
274. 

though  often  perverted,  yet  of  gieat 
value,  203. 

Tubingen  tendency  critics,  the,  216. 
Culture,  uses  of  icsthetic,  72. 

Dan/.'s  (livisi<in  of  theology,  14(>. 
Deism  : 

application  of  the  tci  ni,  84. 
Vol.  Ill, 


Deism : 

incapable  of  Christian  ideas,  84. 

in  England  in  the  time  of  Charles 

First,  76. 
pantheism  and  deism  antagonistic  to 
Christian  theology,  84. 
Demonology,  426. 

Denominational  character  of  Church  his- 
tory, 315. 
DeWette  and   Grotius,  rise  of  the  school 

of,  249. 
Didascalion,    the,    of    Hugo    St.    Victor, 

119. 
Discussion,  utility  of  oral,  54. 
Disputes,  disorderly,  antidote  against,  54. 
Divine  training  of  humanity,  the  notion 

of,  163. 
Division  of  Historical  Theology  into  pe- 
riods, 299. 
Divisions  of  knowledge — philosoi)hy,  na- 
ture, history,  67. 
Doctrine,  development  of,  in  the  Protes- 
tant Churches,  65. 
no  cessation  in  the  development  of, 

394. 
relation  of  life  and  doctrine,  288. 
Doctrine,  Christian,  ethical  character  of, 
396. 
Christian  doctrine  a  tmit,  361. 
Doctrine,  Law,  and  Art  co-related,  23. 
Doctrine  of  the  Bible,  historical  form  and 

development  of  the,  286. 
Doctrines,  history  of,  353. 

arrangement  controlled  by  dogmatic 

character,  362. 
Baur's  division  of,  364. 
changes  in,  necessity  of  recognizing, 

365. 
definition  of,  359. 
difiiculty  of  discovery  of  begimiings 

of  change,  3t)3. 
division  of,  into  ])('riods,  363. 
dynamic  ])nncii)le,  in,  imi)Ortant.  635. 
relation  of   history  of   Doctrines   to 

symltolics,  382. 
task  of  doctrinal  history,  the,  359. 
Dogma,   inaliility   of   iiliilosojdiy   to   orig- 
inate, illustrated,  81. 
Dogmatical  systems,  inter])retation  shoidd 

be  independent  of,  239. 
Dogmatics : 

biblical,  286. 

ajtologetics  an  introduction  to,  405. 

apologetics  and  jjolemics,  relation  of 

to,  4(13. 
a  progressive  science,  40(1. 
began  with  the  Kefonnation,  289 
Imlh  liilili.al  and  ecclesiastical,   111. 
central    puiiit,    the,    of    all    theology, 

39'.t. 
Christology  the  center  of,  429. 
•  letincil,  3'.'t'.l. 
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Doirniatics : 

(iitference    between    dogmatics    and 
ethics,  397. 

ecelesiustical  dogmatics,  395. 

ethics  depends  u|)on  doctrine  in  tiie 
last  analysis,  39'.). 

flexible  treatment  of,  288. 

history  of  Biblical.  28\K 

history    of    doctrines    presumes    ac- 
((U.'iintance  with  dogmatics,  359. 

method  of,  420. 

objection  to  Schleiermacher's  defini- 
tion of,  401. 

object  of,  395. 

outline  of  dogmatical  system,  423. 

Schleienr.acher's  method  in,  421. 

Schweizer's  method  in,  424. 
Dogmatics,  history  of: 

Augustine's  works,  442. 

Calvin  and  his  successors,  444. 

degeneration  of  dogmatics,  443. 

dogmatic  literature  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  444. 

literature  of  the  history  of,  448. 

local  or  topical  method,  in,  421. 

Lutheran  dogmatic  writers,  444. 

Melanchthon  the  founder  of  Protest- 
ant dogmatics,  443. 

progress  of  most  recent  dogmatics, 
446. 

reactionary  tendency   of   dogmatics, 
445. 

Roman  Catholic  dogmatists,  447. 

Schleiermacher's  dogmatics,  445. 

Scholasticism  and  mysticism,  442. 

summaries,  443. 

transition  to  rationalism,  445. 

Twesten  and  Nitzsch,  446. 
Docmatizer,  every  judicious,  a  harmonizer, 

415. 
Doubt,  temper  in  which  it  should  be  met, 

56. 
Doubt,  true  method  of  dealing  with,  107. 

Early  liistory  of  the  Israelites,  267. 
Ecclesiastical  coufessionalism,  104. 
Eighteenth  century,  theology  in  the,  100. 
EUxpience,  the  limit  of  sacred,  525. 
Empirics  theological,  12. 
Encyclopaedia,  Theological : 

as   treated   bv  Harless,   Lange,   and 

Pelt,  134. 
as   treated   bv  Pfaflf   and    Buddaus, 

128. 
contributions    of    Semler    and    Mo- 

sheim  to,  128. 
Gerhard,  John,  the  Encvclopaedia  of, 

123. 
in  the  early  part   of  the  eighteenth 

century,  132. 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  126. 
Isidore,  the  Encvclop;edia  of,  119. 
Vol.  III. 


Encyclopjtdia,  Theological : 

keo|)s  puce  with  science,  11. 

made  independent  by  Schleiermacher, 

132. 
nature  of,  9. 
relation  of  encyclopaedia  to  the  study 

of  the  Bib'le,  147. 
Roman  (Catholic  cncyclopa'dia,  136. 
study  of  encyclopu;dia  can  never  be 

exhausted,  1 1. 
Study  of  encyclopa-dia  necessary  to  the 
theologian,  15. 
England,  theological  encyclop;edia  in,  134. 
England,  theological  tendencies  in,  in  the 

eighteenth  century,  lt>5. 
English    Deism   and    Gibbon   and    Paine, 

It  15. 
EpisvojKis  and  Pirnbiiferos  in  the  Apostolic 

Church,  47. 
Epoch,  the  Reformation  a  universal,  301. 

what  constitutes  an  epoch,  301. 
Erasnms  determines  the    proper   aim   of 
theological  study,  120. 
merits  (jf  the  work  of,  121. 
preface  of  Erasmus  to  the  New  Test- 
ament, 12U. 
rationalistic  tendencies  manifested  by, 
99. 
Erasmus  Sarcerius,  the  Pastorale  of,  553. 
p]rnesti   the   restorer  of  sound  exegesis, 

248. 
Eschatology,  436. 

Christian  hope  to  be  realized  onlv  in 

Christ,  438. 
immortality    not    to    be    confounded 
with,  437. 
Eschenburg  the  first  to  employ  the  title 

Wissenschaftskunde,  8. 
Ethics,  Christian,  453. 

analytical,  philosophical,  svnthetica5, 

■454. 
based  on  dogmatics,  454. 
casuistry,  461. 
Christ  not  a  mere  moral  and  statutory 

teacher,  458. 
Christianity  the  universal  moral  pow- 
er, 458. 
Christ's    work    the   basis    of    ethics, 

457. 
division  of  ethics,  459. 
ethical  labors  of  the  Fathers,  462. 
ethical  reaction  in  the  Church,  463. 
first  separate  treatment  of,  464. 
general  and  special  ethics,  459. 
harmony  of  pliilosophical  and  Christ- 
ian ethics,  455. 
history  of  ethics.  462. 
Humanism  and  ethics,  463. 
includes  duties  which  men  owe  to  the 

State,  456. 
Kant's  treatment  of,  465. 
Uterature  of,  466. 
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Ethics,  Chri.-^ti.in : 

distinguislied  from  philosophical,  455. 

liturgies,  relation  of,  to  ethics,  50-i. 

place  of  Christian  ethics,  453. 

positive  element  of,  457. 

Protestant  ethical  writers,  464. 

Reformers,  the,  and  ethics,  463. 

Roman  Catholic  ethics,  464. 

Rosenkranz's  system,  460. 

Schleiermacher's  method,  460. 

transcends  philosophical  ethics,  457. 

views  of  Rothe,  Ilarless,  and  others, 
459. 

works  of  early  writers,  462. 
Ethnography.  J5ililical,  177. 
Eusebius  the  lirst  of  Bible  geographers, 

180. 
Eusebius,  work  of,  313. 
Evangelical  Union  of  Prussia,  415. 
Ewald's  Life  of  Christ,  278. 
Exegete,  the  New  Testament,  should  be 
familiar  with   the    Semitic    lan- 
guages, 168. 
Exegesis : 

additional  reasons  for  making  it  a 
separate  department,  142. 

application  of  exegesis,  the,  241. 

as  much  an  ecclesiastical  as  a  relig- 
ious science,  140. 

complete  exegesis  dependent  on  re- 
ligious growth,  241. 

critical  and  exegetical  skill  the  result 
of  practice,  212. 

criticism  and  exegesis  act  on  each 
other,  213. 

definition  of,  238. 

distinguished  from  hermeneutics,  238. 

effect  of  the  Reformation  on,  248. 

Ernesti  the  restorer  of  sound  exege- 
sis, 248. 

includes  both  interpretation  and  expli- 
cation, 2.'>8. 

influence  of  the  Reformation  on,  314. 

Kant's  separation  of  dogmatical  from 
ethical  exegesis,  24!i. 

Latin  Fatlicrs,  exegesis  of  the,  247. 

method  of  a])plying,  243. 

Middle  Ages,  exegesis  in  the,  247. 

neological  exegesis,  rise  of,  24it. 

New  Testament,  a  knowledge  of  He- 
brew necessary  to  the  exegesis 
of  the,  162. 

practical  exegesis  the  result  of  the 
scientific,  241. 

process  by  which  exegesis  is  made 
practical,  24  2. 

Reformed  ami  Lutheran  exegesis,  248. 

relation  of  criticism  to  exegesis,  212. 

sciences  auxiliary  to  exegesis,  159. 

shoiJd  not  1)0  stutiied  alone  with  a 
view  to  the  pulpit,  5;i2. 

student's  self-training  in,  24  I. 
V<,1.  I. 'I. 


I  Exegete,  .spirit  of  the  true,  240. 
Exegetical  theology,  definition  of,  146. 
first  in  order,  143. 
practical  sciences  auxiliary  to,  175. 
reasons     why     exegetical      theology 
should    be    a    separate    depart- 
ment, 141. 
relations  of  exegetical  theology  with 

historical  theology,  261. 
the  Bible  the  object  of,  146. 
Exposition  of   the    Bible  at  first  whoUj 
practical,  245. 

False  readings,  how  originated,  shown  by 

internal  ci'iticism,  210. 
Fathers,  the  Church,  370. 

ethical  labors  of  the,  462. 

exegesis  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  247. 
Feeling,  in  what  sense  religion  is  rooted 

in,  33. 
Feeling,  the  theory  of,  37. 
J'ive  auxiliary  sciences,  the,  159. 
P\)unilers  of  religions,  43. 
France,  theologit-al  encyclopaedia  in,  134. 
French  pulpit,  the,  537. 

General  history,  imjiortance  of  familiarity 
with,  to  the  Church  historian, 
343. 

Genuineness  of  books  and  passages  to  be 
determined  by  Biblical  criticism, 
204. 

Geography,  Biblical,  176. 

writers  on,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  180. 

Geography,  ecclesiastical,  352. 

Gerhard,  Andrew,  the  Theologus  of,  123. 

Gerhard,  John,  the  Encyclopicdia  of,  123. 

German  Catholic  works  on  theological 
encycloi)ie(lia,  137. 

Gesenius  and  DcWettc,  rise  of  the  school 
of,  249. 

Gesticulation,  pid])it,  531. 

Glassius,  Solomon,  the  first  to  bring  to- 
gether the  grannnatical  jjcculiari- 
ties  of  New  Testament  diction, 
171. 

God.     Bee  Theology. 

God-nuui,  ol)jections  to  the  term,  430. 

Gosjjcl,  the : 

does  not  contradict  itself,  272. 
spoken  fiist,  then  written,  158. 

Gospels,  the : 

criticism    necessary    for   uudi'rstand- 

ing,  273. 
(liscre]iancii'S   in   the  Gosjiels  may  l)e 

admitted,  272. 
exposition  of  the  Gospels  an  exeget- 
ical,     not    an    historical,     task, 
261. 

GraiiiMiars,  Hebrew,  165. 

(Jraniniais  of  the  New  Testament,  172. 
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Greek,  history  of  the  exposition  of  the 
cimracterof  New  Tostainent,  171. 

Greek  words,  new  meaniitj:  '/wvu  to  some 
current  in  the  New  Testament, 
171. 

Growth  of  Biblical  llermenentics,  231. 

Gymnastic  exercises  for  students,  advan- 
tages of,  57. 

Ilalieutics  and  Kervktics,  4«fi. 

llarless,  definition  of  encycl<)i)iedia  hy,  10, 

Harless,  Lange,  and  Pelt,  their  trcatmciit 

of  encydopa'dia,  134. 
Harms's  scheme  of  |)racticid  thooloiry,  481. 
Harmonies  on  the  life  of  Christ,  'J82. 
Hase,  his  definition  of  religion,  25. 
Heads,  theolosical,  42(». 
Hebraistic  character  of  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  recognition 
of,  17">. 
Hebrew  language,  a  knowledge  of,  indis- 
pensable to  the  exegesis  of  the 
New  Testament.  102. 
characteristics  of  Hebrew,  lii]. 
derivation  of  the  word  Hebrew.  101. 
historical   sketch   of    the   study   of, 

163. 
included  in  school  curriculum  solely 

for  the  sake  of  theology,  00. 
necessity  of  a  knowledge  of,  161. 
not  perfected  before  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, 103. 
study  of  Hebrew  in  several  ages  of 
the  Church,  103. 
Hebrew  antiquities,  German  and  English 

works  on,  183. 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  structure  of  the, 

178. 
Hebrew   grammars    and    chrestomathies, 

165. 
Hebrew  learning,  Reuchlin  the  restorer  of, 

164. 
Hebrew  lexicons,  166,  108. 
Hebrews,  art  and  science  among  the,  178. 

religious  institutions  of  the,  178. 
Hegelianism,      theological      encyclopicdia 

treated  in  the  spirit  of,  133. 
Hegelian  school,  divisions  of  the,  76. 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the,  495. 
Hellenistic-Greek  the  original  language  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
169. 
Herder,  great  influence   on   theologv  of, 

129. 
Herder  and  Schleiermacher,  ncv.-  direction 

given  to  theology  by,  101. 
Hermeneutics : 

Biblical   Hermeneutics    a  branch   of 

general  hermeneutics,  230. 
causes  which  make  hermeneutics  nec- 

essarv,  229. 
definition  of,  228. 
Vol.  III. 


Hermeneutics : 

distinguished  from  exegesis,  238. 
distinguished  from  rhetoric,  22H. 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  Bible,  23o. 
gradual  growth  of,  231. 
has  the  right  to  require  unconditional 
sinrender  to  its  rules  by  the  e.x- 
positoi',  231. 
literature  of,  232. 
Heterodoxy,  440. 
llist(jrian,  the  best,  in  sympathy  with  the 

|)eople,  307. 
Historian,  the,  should  be  su|)erior  to  the 

appeals  of  party  interest,  3u7. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  studv  of  Hebrew, 

163. 
Historical  Theology,  201. 
History  and  literature  of  theological  en- 
cyclopicdia, 1 18. 
History,  biblical : 

ditticultv  connected  with  early  periods 

of,"203. 
early  history  of  the  Israelites,  267. 
general  and  special,  361.. 
must  precede  doctrine,  295. 
Christ's  life  the  center  of,  271. 
should     precede    dogmatics,    reasons 

why,  144. 
study  of,  should  follow  philology,  69. 
History  of  the  exposition  of  the  character 

of  New  Testament  Greek,  171. 
History,  sacred,  place  of,  202. 
Hobbes,  atheistic  opinions  of,  attacked  by 

Cudworth,  77. 
H(jlland,  theological  encyclopaedia  in,  134. 
Honiiletics : 

arrangement  and  material,  525. 
artistic  division  of  the  sermon,  528. 
art  of  preaching,  the,  a  part  of  theo- 
logical science,  540. 
Christian  sermon,  history  of  the,  535. 
defects  of  first  sermons,  533. 
delivery,  528. 

division  of  honiiletics,  525. 
early  homilies,  the,  535. 
effect  of  a  sermon  to  be  studied  by 

the  preacher,  530. 
fanciful  divisions.  537. 
French  pidpit,  the,  537. 
gesticulation,  ituljiit,  531. 
history  of  hondletics,  535. 
invention,  520. 
lay  preaching,  524. 
lesson,  every  sermon  may  be  a,  534. 
literature  of,  543. 
meditcval  preaching,  535. 
method  of  homiletics,  532. 
Mystic  preachers,  the,  536. 
not   a    theory  of  sacred   eloquence, 

519. 
oratory  a  conversation,  523. 
Pietists,  sermons  of  the,  537. 
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Homiletics: 

preaching,  history  of  the  theorj'  of, 
540. 

pulpit,  preparations  for,  532. 

pulpit,  the,  should  be  always  before 
the  mind,  533. 

pulpit,  the,  has  its  own  peculiar  style, 
528. 

Reformed  writers  on  homiletics,  642. 

Reformers,  preaching  by,  536. 

relation  of  the  sermon  to  the  congre- 
gation, 523. 

relation  of,  to  liturgies,  519. 

repentance,  necessity  of  a  continual 
preaching  of*  520. 

Roman  Catholic  writers  on,  543. 

sacred  elocjuence,  the  limits  of,  525. 

secret  of  homiletical  invention,  the, 
526. 

sermon,  the,  not  a  lecture,  522. 

sermon,  the,  should  be  mentally  con- 
structed, 529. 

sermonic  division,  528. 

synthetic    and    analytical    methods, 
527. 

te.stimony  to   Christ,   the   sermon  a, 
523. 

text,  the,  521. 

texts,  conditions  necessary  for  proper, 
526. 

useless  ornament  to  be  avoided,  529. 
Homilist,  the,   needs   to   be   an  exegete, 

474. 
Hugo  St.  Victor,  the  Didascalion  of,  119. 
Humanism  and  ethics,  4()3. 
iluiuanitv,  notion  of  the  divine  training 

"of,  153. 
H  ynmology : 

existing  treasures  gladly  used  by  lit- 
urgies, 511. 

new  hymns   to   receive   recognition, 
5l"l. 

old  hymns  not  necessarily  good,  511. 

poetry  of  Protcstanlism  culminates  in 
the  Church  hymn,  511. 

Idealism  and  sensationalism  l)()ta  unchris- 
tian, 83. 

Idiom,  the  New  Testament,  based  on  the 
later  Greek,  17o. 

Individual,     the,    and     his     relations     to 
science,  16. 

Industry,  private,  the  supplement  to  pub- 
lic instruction,  53. 

Institutions,  the  religious,  of  the  Hebrews, 
178. 

Instruction,  public,  shouhl  l)e  supplement- 
ed l»y  ])rivutc  industry,  53. 

Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures: 

a  religious  disposition  essential  to  the 

right,  240. 
neeil  for  care  in  the,  229. 
Vol.  III. 


Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures : 

rise   of    the   allegorical    method   of, 

246. 
should  be  independent  of  dogmatic 

systems,  239. 
sketch  of  the  history  of,  245. 
Interpreter  and  commentator,  their  func- 
tions distinguished,  239. 
Interpreters,   the    allegorical,  Origen   the 

first  of  the,  246. 
Introduction,  Biblical : 

either  general  or  special,  191. 
German    and    English   literature   on, 

195. 
properly   limited    to   history  of    the 

canon  and  criticism,  193. 
relation  of  general  to  special,  193. 
scope  and  limits  of  not,  precisely  de- 
lined,  191. 
Isagogics,  Biblical,  191. 
Isidore,  the  Encyclopiedia  of,  119. 
Israelites,  early  history  of  the,  267. 
nation,  history  of  the,  263. 
j)eople  of  (iod,  the,  265. 
I)eople  under  the  law,  a.  21. 
sources  for  history  of,  267. 
Israelites,  history  of : 

begins   with  the  head   of   the  race, 

263. 
literature  on  the,  267. 
non-Jewish  writers  on,  267. 
wiiteis  on,  among  Christian  leathers, 
267. 

Jansenists,  the,  opposed  idiilosophy,  75. 
•Jesuits,  the,  favored  philosojjhy,  75. 
Jesus  Christ : 

different  views  of,  275. 

his  life  the  center  of  history,  271. 

his  i)erson  the  center  of  dogmatics, 

422. 
his  walk  the  basis  of  ethics,  457. 
life  of,  the  basis  of  Christology,  429. 
not    a    mere    moral    and    statutory 

teacher,  458. 
parallels  between  Christ  and  Socrates, 

277. 
worship  of,   in   hymns    and    prayers, 

early  iiiiiniffstiition  of,  27<i. 
Jesus  Christ,  lilc  of: 

absurdity  of  the  mythical  theory,  275. 
diverse  views  of  different  wiitcis  on, 

275. 
does    not    cume  within    the  range    of 

Chui'ch  history,  2U5. 
efforts    to   eliminate    the    miraculous 

from  the,  277. 
English   ami   .\mericaii  literature  on, 

2H2. 
Kwald's  Life  (.f  Christ,  278. 
harmonies  of  the,  282. 
history  of  the  biographies  of,  276. 
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Jesu.^'Chri.-ft,  life  of: 

importamc  of  attaininr;  to  a  satisfac- 
tory view  of,  271. 
is  matter  for  liistorv  only  so  far  as  it 

is  definitely  human,  273. 
its  own  explanation,  274. 
Keim's  work  on  the,  27'.t. 
literature  of  the,  27!*. 
negative  critici.sra  of,  no  ground  for 

alarm,  272. 
Kenan's  Life  of  Christ,  278. 
separate  historical  study,  a,  27fi. 
spiritual  sympathy  necessary  for  cor- 
rect criticism  of,  274. 
Strauss's  Life  of  Christ,  277. 
Jewish  Old  Testament  expositors  in  Mid- 
dle Ages,  importance  of,  247. 
Jews.     See  Israelites. 
Justification  and  Sanc^fication,  433. 

Kant,  categorical  imperative  of,  31. 

his   separation    of    dogmatical    from 

ethical  e.xegesis,  249. 
his  treatment  of  ethics,  46.i. 
influence  of  Kant  on  philosophy,  76. 
Keim.    his   work   on   the    life   of   Christ, 

27!>. 
Keryktics,  486. 
Kliefoth,  his  division  of  doctrinal  history, 

364. 
Knowledge,  divisions  of — philosoiihy,  na- 
ture, and  history,  67. 
Knowledge  of    Hebrew  a   necessity,  and 
why,  161. 

Lange,  Harless,  and  Pelt,  their  treatment 

of  encyclopjedia,  134. 
Language  of  the  New  Testament,  not  pure 

Greek,  169. 
Languages  of  the  Bible,  the  original,  160. 
Latin  P'athers,  exegesis  of  the,  247. 
Latin  writers  of  Churcii  liistory,  314. 
Law  and  medicine,  relations  of  theology 

with,  60. 
Law,  art,  and  doctrine  co-related,  23. 
Lay  preaching,  .524. 
Learning  and   religion,  a  desire  for  both 

needful  to  the  study  of  theology, 

17. 
Lecture,  preparation  and  repetition  to  be 

added  to  the,  .54. 
Lectures,  attemiance  on  too  many,  works 

injury  and  confusion,  .54. 
Lectures,  true  method  of  profiting  by,  53. 
Legend    and    myth,    difference    between, 

265. 
Letter,  the,  is  not  science,  14. 
Lexicons  and  concordances  of   the  New 

Testament,  172. 
Lexicons,  Hebrew,  166. 
Life  the  object  of  all  study,  12. 
Liturgies,  498. 
Vol.  III. 


Liturgies: 

based  on  dogmatics,  43.'i. 

contrast  between  Protestant  an<i  Ro- 
man Catholic  liturgies,  502. 

ethics  and  ecclesiastical  law,  liturgies 
in  relation  to,  504. 

field  of,  498. 

homiletical   and    liturgical   elemeats, 
distinction  between,  504. 

limitations  of,  Mm. 

literature  of,  .")17. 

Hying  worsiiip,  need  of  a,  501. 

mechanical  liturgy  in  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, 502. 

Protestant  recognition  of,  5o5. 

Protestant  liturgies,  503. 

relation  of  worshi])  to  art,  499. 

religious  feeling,  necessity  of  in  litur- 
gies, 503. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  litur- 
gists,  difference  between,  5o3. 

sermon,    place    of    the,    defined    by, 
5011. 

worship  defined,  499. 
Liturgies,  histoi-yof: 

Christian  woi-ship  developed  from  the 
Jewisii,  515. 

hymn-book  controversy,  the,  in  Baden 
and  the  Palatinate,  517. 

methodology  of,  513. 

rationalistic  works,  516. 

propriety,  every  thing  depends  upon 
a  sense  of,  514. 

•Scripture  lessons,  proper  reading  of 
the,  iiighly  essential,  514. 

service,  every  part   of  the,  must  be 
minutely  studied,  513. 

singing,  the  preacher's  relation  to  the, 
514. 
Logographs  and  mythographs,  264. 
Lord's  Prayer,  the: 

ju-ayer  should  conclude  \vith.  508. 
Lutheran    Cliurch,    encvclopiedia    in   the, 

126. 
Lutheran  dogmatic  writers,  444. 
Lutheran  exegesis,  248. 
Lutheran  writers  on  Church  hist"y.  314. 
Luther,  Mariin : 

catecliisms,  his  two,  494. 

his  op])osition  to  philosophy,  75. 

more  practical  than  theoretical,  541. 

Maccabees.  First  Book  of,  importance  of, 

to  the  i)ost-exilian  period,  267. 
Manuscripts,  most  important,  of  the  New 

Testament,  214. 
Marheineke's  method  of  practical  theohj- 

gy.  480. 
Mathematical  knowledge,  uses  of,  to  the 

theologian,  7o. 
Mathematics,   has   to    do   witli    form   and 

numbers,  70. 
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Mary  Magdalene,   her  conduct  incompre- 
hensible to  the  banqueters,  32. 
Mass,  the : 

Reformed    theologians    rejected    the 

name  and-tlie  thing,  515. 
transformed  by  Luther  into  a  simple 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
515. 
Mediipval  preaching,  535. 
Medicine  and  law,  relations  of  theology 

with,  60. 
Mclanchthon,  Apology  of,  416. 

founder  of  Protestant  dogmatics,  the, 

443. 
little  tract  of,  the,  121. 
recommends  the  study  of  the  Fathers 
with  that  of  the  Bible,  12L 
Methodology,  dangers  in  the  treatment  of, 
11. 
definition  of,  11. 
Methodology  of  missions,  486. 
Methodology  of  systematic  theology,  the, 
468. 
moral  growth  needed  for  the  study  of 

ethics,  471. 
of  dogmatics  both  historical  and  phil- 
osophical, 469, 
religious  experience  npcf'-.ssary  for  the 
understanding  of  dogmatics  and 
ethics,  470. 
Methodus,    the,    of   John    Henry   Alstcd, 

124. 
Middle  Age  sense  of  the  word  theology, 

63. 
Middle    Ages,    l)iblical    criticism    in    the, 
214. 
biograpiiy   of    Jesus    Clnist    in    the, 

'  276." 
dogmatic  tone  of  the,  64. 
exegesis  in  the,  247. 
necessary  for  Church  historian  to  un- 
derstand the,  311. 
theological  tendencies  in  the,  99. 
Ministerial  training,  sketch  of  the  history 

of,  51. 
Ministry^m  undoubted  religious  impulse 
to  the,  has  cnabk'd  many  to  sur- 
mount great  (Mfiiculties,  17. 
Mi.ssions,  history  ol',  355. 
Missions  in  Tlicologicfil  Eucyclopicdia,  50. 
Missions,  methodology  of,  4.st'). 
Moabite  Stone,  worlis  concerning,  182. 
Mohammed,  appearance  of,  an  epoch  in 

secular  history,  300. 
MnlKimmcdanisni,  history  of,  important  to 

Churcii  iiistorian,  344. 
Modern  rationalism,  the,  106. 
Moll's  Tiictiiod  of  practical  tlicology,  4.S1. 
Moral  action  determined  by  outwitrd  con- 
ditions, 32. 
Moral  feeling  not  identical  with  religious 
feeling,  35. 
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Morality   and    religion   have   l)een  "found 
separated,  31. 

Morality  based  on  independence,  33. 

Mosheim  and  Semler,  contributions  of,  to 
encyclopa'dia,  128. 

Mosheim  the  reformer  of  Church  history, 
315. 

Music  in  worship,  509. 

Myth : 

difference  between  mvth  and  legend, 

265. 
meaning  of  the  term,  264. 

Mysticism,  442. 

the  ])rcparation  for  the  Reformation, 
64. 

Mystic  preachers,  the,  536. 

Mystic  tendency,  the,  in  theology,  104. 

Mystics  unconsciously  borne  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rationalism,  '.t'.t. 

Mystics,  the,   their   understanding  of  the 
term  theology,  63. 

Mythical  tlieory  of  Strauss,  277. 

Mythical  tlieory  of  the  life  of  Christ,  ab- 
surdity of,  275. 

Narrative,  the  Bible,  nature  of,  266. 

sacred  narrative  as  compared  witli  pro- 
fnuc,  266. 
Natural  science  of  the  Bible,  177. 
Natural  st'icnces,  acquaintance  witli   the, 

important,  71. 
Neander,  work  of,  as  a  Church  histoiiMU, 

315. 
Negative    criticism    of    Christ's    life     no 

ground  for  alarm,  272. 
Neological  exegesis,  rise  of,  249. 
Nestorius  and  the  school  of  Antioch,  OS. 
New  Covenant,  revelations  of  the,  266. 
New  Testament,  a  knowledge  of   Hebrew 
necessary  to  the  exegesis  of  the, 
162. 
concordances    and    lexicons    of    the, 

172. 
covers    only   a  single   generation  of 
men,  156. 
.embraces  but  few  nations,  157. 
Erasmus's  jjreface  to  his  Greek,  120. 
first  critical  edition  of  the,  215. 
grammars   of   the  language   of   the, 

172. 
Greek  of  the,  varies  with  the  writers, 

171. 
Greek  synonymcs  of  the,  175. 
(rreek  text-books  on  tiie,  174. 
licllenistic-<Jreek    the    original    lan- 
guage of  the,  16'.t. 
liistoryof  the  exposition  of  the  Creek 

n'f  tlie,   171. 
its   sub-divisions  —  histoiy,   doctrine, 

and  proi)liecy,  158. 
most  iiiii)ortant  manuscripts  of  the, 
214. 
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New  Testa^.ent,  new  meEiing  piven  in  tlie, 
vo   some    current   Oieek   words, 
171. 
Scrivener's  introduetion  to  the,  217. 
Tre<,'elle.-i.  text  of,  217. 
various  editions  of  tiie,  219. 
Westeott  and  Ilort's  text  of  tiie,  217. 
New  Testament  canon,  tiie : 
in  the  early  Ciiureli,  194. 
not  formed  at  one  time,  159. 
New  Testament  tliouj^iit,  form  of,  derived 

fium  the  ()i<i.  158. 
Nosselt's  Introduction  to  Tiieology,  180. 

Did  Patliolic  Party,  the,  46. 
Old  Testament  : 

Alexandrian     classification     of      tlie 

books  of  the,  155. 
always  ilie  principal  source  for  Bib- 
lical arcluEolofij',  176. 
contents  of  the,  154. 
covers  a  period  of  several  thousand 

years,  156. 
criticallv  revised  portable  editions  of 

the,  217. 
different    views   as   to  the    value  of 

the,  152. 
its  leadin.i^  object  visible  throughout 

its  contents,  156. 
Schleieriuacher's   treatment    of    the, 

152. 
written  mainly  in  Hebrew,  160. 
Oral  discussion,  utility  of,  54. 
Oratory  a  conversation,  523. 
Origen : 

chief  of  the  allegorical  interpreters, 

246. 
his  threefold  sense  of  Scripture,  247. 
Origin  of  formal  Christian  theology,  64.. 
Origin  of  the  term  Theology,  62. 
Original  languages  of  the  Bible,  the,  160. 
Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy : 

orthodoxy  not  to  be  confounded  with 

sujjernaturalism,  440. 
rationalism  a  heterodox  phenomenon, 
441. 

Palatinate,  liturgical  controversv  in  the, 

517. 
Pantheism     and    Deism    antagonistic    to 

Christian  theology,  84. 
Pantheism,  theological  and  moral  outcome 

of,  85. 
Pantheistic  spirit  has  often  donned  the 

garb  of  superior  orthodoxy,  102. 
Parallels  in  Church  history,  necessity  of, 

312. 
Patristic  polemics,  217. 
Patristics : 

Church  Fathers,  370. 
Classic,  the  term,  372. 
historv  of,  373. 
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Patristics : 

limits  of,  in  time,  371. 
literature  of.  374. 

other  terms  for  Church  Fathers.  37 i 
relation  of,  to  doctrinal  history,  372. 
the  best  works  of  the  Fathers,  372. 
Patrology,  371. 

Pauline  epistles,  exposition  of  the,  2S4. 
Passion-plavs,  the,  276. 
Pastoral  Tiieology.  544. 
Pastors,  terms  by  wliich  tlicv  are  known, 

47. 
Paul  the  apostle.  283. 

the    founder   of  a   bod>   nf  doctrine, 
2«:i. 
Pedagogics,  461. 
Pelt,  Lange,  and  Harless,  their  treatment 

of  encyclopjcdia,  134. 
Pentecost  the   beginning  of  the  Churcli, 

295. 
People  of  (iod,  Israelites  the,  265. 
Philology,  ecclesiastical,  353. 
Philology  the  first  of  the  preparatory  stud- 
ies, 68. 
Philosophic  speculation  in  America,  78. 
Philosophic  tliought  in  F.ngland  niu«-h  in- 
fluenced by  Mill   and  Coleridge, 
77. 
Philosophy : 

branches  of,  important  to  theologv, 

87. 
cannot  originate  theological  doctrine, 

81. 
divisible  into  that  of  nature  and  that 

of  mind,  88. 
hard  terms  of,  should  not  be  feared, 

80. 
history  of,  348. 
importance  of  a  sound  psvchologv  to, 

88. 
inability  of   philosophy  to  originate 

dogma  illustrated,  81. 
influence  of  Kant  on,  76. 
in  the  Church  after  the  Reformation, 

15. 
leading  object  in  the  study  of,  80. 
literature  of,  34S. 
Luther's  opposition  to,  75. 
no    sound    objection    to   philosophy 
from  the  variety  of  systems,  83. 
philosophy,  object  of  all,  79. 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  division  of, 

88. 
Schleiermacher's  division  as  to,  76. 
sense  in  which  it  must  be  Christian, 

86. 
should  be  pursued  in  connexion  with 

other  studies,  80. 
theologv  not  bound  to  any  one  philos- 
ophy, 82. 
value  of  the  several  branches  of  phi 
losophy,  87. 
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Philosophy  and  Cliristianity,  conflict  be- 
tween, 4()(t. 
Philosophy  and  theology,  early  relations 
of,  64. 
their  relations  traced  historically,  74. 
Philosophy  of  religion — German  literature 

on,  89. 
Physical  qualifications   demanded  of  the 

future  servant  of  God,  57. 
Pietism : 

fondness  of.  for  dabblint^with  philoso- 
phy and  natural  science,  lOH. 
joins  the  older  sui)ernaturalism,  103. 
position  of,   in  the  current  conflict. 

108. 
Spener's  pietism,  290. 
Pietist.",  sermons  of  the,  537. 
Piety  cannot  take  the  place  of  learning, 

18. 
Polemics,  zeal   for,  diminished  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
418.. 
Polemic  and  Irenics : 

every  judicious  dogmatizer  a  harmo- 

nizer,  413. 
history  of,  417. 
literature  of,  419. 
not  separate  departments,  414. 
Reformed  writers  on,  218. 
Roman  Catholic   and  Protestant   po- 
lemics, modification  of,  416.    ■ 
Positive  science,  theology  as  a,  58. 
Positive  Theology : 

all  divisions  of,  relative  only,  144. 

departments  of,  139. 

Rosenkranz's   threefold   division   of, 

140. 
Schleiermacher's  division  of,  140. 
Practical  Theology,  472. 
Prayer : 

closing  prayer,  the,  should  have  di- 
rect   bearing    on    the    sermon, 
508. 
effeminacy  and   insipidity  to   be  ex- 

clufled  fi'om  prayer,  512. 
public  prayer,  512. 

should     conclude     with    the    Lord's 
Prayer,  508. 
Prayer  and  singing: 

as  forms  of  worship,  508. 
should   precede  and  follow  the  ser- 
mon, 508. 
Preacher,  the: 

should  never  cease  to  be  a  teacher, 

24. 
should  study  the  po.'<sible  effect  of  a 
sermon,  530. 
Preaching : 

art  of  preaching,  the,  a  part  of  theo- 
logical science,  540. 
history  of  the  theory  of,  640. 
Predestination,  428. 
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Predisposition,  the  so-called  avoii.ance  of 
a  prejudice,  239. 

Preparation  and  repetition  to  l)e  added  to 
the  lecture,  54. 

Preparatory  and  auxiliary  sciences,  dis- 
tinction between,  66. 

Preparatory  sciences,  the,  66. 

Preparatory  studies,  philology  the  first  of 
the,  68. 

Presbyterians,  American,  1(»6. 

Prevailing  tendencies  of  theologicai 
thought,   98. 

Priest,  the  title  of,  cannot  be  entirely  ap- 
propriated by  Protestant  clergy, 
48. 

Propiedeutics,  theology  as  related  to,  66. 

Protestant  Churches,  development  of  doc- 
trine in  the,  65. 

Protestant  emphasis  on  the  history  of 
teaching.  312. 

Protestant  student,  the,  during  his  aca- 
demical studies,  50. 

Prussia,  Evangelical  Union  of,  415. 

Psychology,  importance  of  a  sound,  to 
philosophy,  88. 

Pulpit,  the: 

has  its  o\vn  peculiar  style,  528 
preparations  for,  532. 

Qualities  which   should  be  united  in  the 

theologian,  61. 
Quadriitus,  Apology  of,  408. 

Rational  criticism,  beginning  of  the,  with 

Seniler,  215. 
Rationalism : 

a  heterodox  phenomenon,  441. 
chief   tiaits   of   modern  rationalism, 

100. 
has    ceased  to   dispose  of   miracles, 

239. 
largely  a  (piestion  of  method,  loO. 
modern  Rationalism,  106. 
Rationalism  and  Supernaturalism  : 

ajjjjroaclies  of,  to  each  other,  lol. 
literature  of  the  conflict,  lO'.t. 
Reason  co-operative  witii  religious  feeling, 

38. 
Recent  theology,  latest  representatives  of, 

102. 
Rector,  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  49. 
Refornuition,  the : 

a  univei'sal  epoi'h,  30l. 
effect  of,  <m  Ciiurch  history,  314. 
cfTect  of,  on  exegesis,  21 K. 
mysticism    the    prei)aration    for    the 

04. 
sprang    fiom    moral,    not    doetiinal. 
causes,  39t). 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  exegesis,  248. 
Reformed  Church,  dogmatic  literati'ry  la 
the,  411. 
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Reformed  writers  on  ('liunli  liistory,  314. 

on  lioniilotic's,  r>42. 
Refoiiiicrs,  tlic,  iiiid  ethics,  4ri3. 
preiicliiuj;  l>y  tlii',  oHtl. 
tlieolo}iiciil  spirit  of  the,  !•!'. 
Reliition  of  life  iimi  iloetriiie,  288. 
Relations    of     phiiosophy    and     theology 

traced  historieally,  74. 
Religion   a   feeling   of   dependence   upon 

God,  H6. 
Religion  and  learning,  a  desire  for  both, 
needful  to  the  study  of  theology, 
17. 
Religion  and  morality,  reasons  for  distin- 
guishing, 30. 
Religion : 

a  religion  of  reason  impossible,  39. 
a  subject  in  which  the  whole  inner 

man  is  engageil,  41. 
based  on  dependence,  33. 
definition  of,  25. 
evidence  that  it  is  not  exclusively  the 

product  of  the  intellect,  28. 
in  what  sense  is  religion  rooted   in 

feeling,  33. 
is  original  spiritual  power,  31. 
not   a   transcendental    knowledge  of 

the  absolute,  27. 
not  bare  knowledge  as  grounded  in 

the  memory,  27. 
not  bare  knowledge  as  grounded  in 

the  understanding,  27. 
nor  identical  with  morality,  30. 
not  identical  with  a  su|)posed  spirit- 
ual activity,  3(i. 
not  merely  action,  2'.». 
not  merely  knowledge,  20. 
requires  more  than  action  for  its  ex- 
pression, 32. 
scope   of    the  word,  and  distinction 

between  it  and  other  terms,  25. 
seeks  to  manifest  itself  syiubolically 
in  terms  and  imagery,  32. 
Religion,   Philosophy   of,    German   litera- 
ture. 81). 
Religious  disposition  essential  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  240. 
Religious   disposition  the  only  one    that 
can  apprehend  a  religious  writer, 
240. 
Religious  doctrine,  superiority  of  the  teach- 
ing of,  to  law  and  art,  20. 
Religious  feeling : 

becomes     a     steadfast     disposition 

through  conscience,  40. 
connects  itself  with  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will,  38. 
common  to  a  community,  43. 
is  aided  by  the  imagination,  38. 
not  identical  with  moral  feeling,  35. 
not  mere  .sensibility,  34. 
not  resolvable  into  conscience,  40. 
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Religious  feeling: 

not  the  same  as  irsthetic  feeling.  84. 
school  and  home  culture  of,  "•!. 
synthesis  of,  with  our  other  facultie.s, 

37. 
the  root  of  the  religious  life,  3'.t. 
twofold  character  in,  3(i. 
Religious  teacher,  the: 

position  as  to  otiier  teachers,  24. 
threefold  task  of  the,  42. 
Remonstrants,  the.  248. 
Renaissance  of  learning  prepared  the  way 

for  the  Keformation,  28. 
Renan's  Life  of  Christ,  27H. 
Reuchlin  the  restorer  of  Hebrew  learning, 

164. 
Revelation,  a  belief  in,  requires  criticism 
of   the    historical    books  of  the 
Bible,  2f,3. 
Roman  Catholicism,  mechanical  liturgv  of, 

502. 
Roman  Catholic  dogmatists,  447. 
Roman  Catholic  encydopiedia,  136. 
Roman  Catholic  ethics,  464. 
Roman    Catholic     theologians,    scientific 

character  of,  46. 
Roman    Catholic    wiiters    on    homiletics, 

543. 
Roman  Empire,  overthrow  of  the  Western, 
forms  an  epoch  in  secular  his- 
tory, 300. 
Rosenkranz's  threefold  division  of  positive 

theology,  14o. 
Rubrics,  2<)8. 

Sacraments,  the  Church  and  the,  434. 

doctrine  of  the  Church  can  only  be 
understood  through  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  435. 
faith  the  connecting  medium,  436. 
Sacred  history,  place  of,  262. 
Sacred  writings : 

integrity  of,  necessary  to  their  canon- 
ical reception,  2o7. 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  a  priest- 
ly order,  45. 
Salvation    not    dependent    on    subtleties. 

439. 
Sanctification,  433. 

Saumur  and  Hasle,  the  theologians  of,  125. 
Schleicrmacher : 

desired  that  philosophy  and  theology 

should  remain  distinct,  76. 
did  not  advocate  mere  sensibility,  34. 
division  of  positive  theology  by,  140. 
dogmatics  of,  445. 
definition  of  dogmatics  by.  400. 
early  life  nourished  in  piety,  17. 
his  aim  as  to  philosophy,  76. 
his   definition  of   the  term   religioB 

26. 
his  system  of  ethics,  460. 
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Sc'Iileiermacher : 

his  preacliins,  introduced  new  life  into 

the  metliod  of,  5Sit. 
his    treatment    of     Old    Testament, 

152. 
made  encyclopaedia  independent,  132. 
objection  to  his  definition  of  dogmat- 
ics, 401. 
relations  of  apologetics  and  polemics, 

his  definition  of  the,  417. 
reserved  for  him  to  allay  the  conflict 
between  rationalism  and  super- 
naturalism,  lol. 
services  of,  to  catechetics,  497. 
the  whole  of  theology  greatly  indebt- 
ed to,  10. 
ScWeiermacher  and  Herder,  new  direction 

given  to  theology  by,  lol. 
Scholar,  every,  should  be  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Church,  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  Protestantism  in 
his  country,  310. 
School  and  home  culture  of  religious  feel- 
ing, 73. 
.Scholasticism  and  mysticism,  442. 
Schoolmen  and   positive   theologians,   the 

(juarrel  between,  74. 
School,  the,  must  not  be  bolted  out  of  the 

Church,  47. 
Scliweizer : 

arrangement  of  practical  theologv  by, 

479. 
defect   of    his   division    of    practical 

theology,  48o. 
dogmatical  system  of,  424. 
Science  and  learned   pedantry,  difference 

between,  11. 
Sciences     au.xiliary    to    Church    history, 

343. 
Sciences  auxiliary  to  exegesis,  159. 
Sciences,  the  natural,  acquaintance  with 

important,  71. 
Sciences,  the  practical,  auxiliary  to  exe- 

getical  theology,  175. 
Scientific  instruction  can  only  be  conveyed 

in  connectcil  discourse,  52. 
Scientific  spirit,  dangers  of  the  excess  of 

the,  59. 
Scripture  historv,  Christ's  life  the  center 

of,  27 1'. 
Scripture  lessons,  projter  reading  of,  highly 

essential,  514. 
Scriptures,  the : 

considered  as  the  object  of  exegesis, 

147. 
C)rigcn'8  threefold  scn^e  of,  217. 
wlu-n  Jntci'pretiMl  to  be  priictii'allv  ap- 
plied, 211. 
Sflf-triiining,  helps  to.  214. 
Semitic  languagt-s,   Itll. 
Sender,    beginning   with,   of    the    rational 
criticism,  215. 
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Semlcr  and  Mosheim,  contributions  of,  to 

encyclopsedia,  128. 
Sensationalism    and    Idealism,    both    un- 
christian, 83. 
Sensibility,  religious  feeling  not  mere,  34. 
Sermon,  the : 

a  testimony  to  Christ,  523. 

defects  of  first  sermons,  533. 

effect  of  a  sermon  should  be  studied 

l)y  the  preacher,  53i». 
essential  element  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship, an,  SOti. 
fanciful  divisions  of,  537. 
history  of  the  Christian  sermon,  535. 
not  a  lecture,  522. 

not  to  become  a  mere  intellectual  dis- 
course, 24. 
place  of  the  seiinon  in  worship,  507. 
prayer   and    singing   should   precede 

and  follow  the.  508. 
relation  of  the  sermon  to  the  congre- 
gation, 523. 
serriionic  division,  528. 
should  be  mentally  constructed,  529. 
should    be    sustained    by   the   whole 

economy  of  the  worship,  504. 
the  delivery  of,  528. 
useless  ornament   in  to  be  avoided, 
529. 
Seventeenth  centtuT,  theology  in  the,  100. 
Sin  and  repentance  religious-ethical  ideas, 

31. 
Sin,  the  doctrine  of,  428. 
Singing  and  prayer  as  forms  of  worship, 

508. 
Singing,  the  preacher's  relation  to  the,  514. 
Society,  the  Church  not  merely  a,  295. 
Socrates    and    Christ,   parallels    between, 

277. 
Sotcriology,  431. 

Christ  the  mediator.  432. 
justification  and  sanctification,  433. 
subjective  sotcriology,  432. 
Spanish  Jews,  grammatical  studies  revived 

by,  lf.3. 
Special  Theological  Encydopfpdia,  14fi. 
Specialty,  devotion  to  a,  should  not  begin 

too  early,  15. 
Spener : 

contributions  to  theological  encyclo- 

pii'dia,  12t'). 
])icfism  of,  290. 
value  of  the  work  of,  127. 
Spurious  woiks  in  the  early  Church,  2o4. 
Statistics,  ecclesiastical,  390. 
l)est  source  for,  391. 
history  must  furnish  statistics,  391. 
text-books  in,  392. 
travel,  shallow  l)ooks  of,  392. 
Strauss  : 

mvthical  theorv  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
277. 
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^trauss : 

numberless  works  i:*siicil  in  reply  to, 
•278. 
Strife,  the  old,  in  its  newer  forms,  102. 
Student,  the : 

relation  of,  to  rationalistic  tendencies, 

107. 
Belf-trainin}!^  of  the  student  in  exege- 
sis, 244. 
teacher  and  student,  relations  of,  55. 
Supeniaturalisin,  ortluidoxy  not  to  be  con- 
founded witli,  44(>. 
Supernaturalism  and  Kationalisin  : 

approaches  of,  to  each  other,  lol. 
literature  of  the  conflict,  10'.). 
Sweilen,  theological  encyclopaedia  in,  i;?4. 
Symbolics : 

a  broad  science  to-day,  383. 
definition  of,  380. 

integral  |)art  of  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, an,  380. 
literature,  384. 

Lutheran  and  Reformeil  views,  oppo- 
sition between,  384. 
Lutheran  symbols,  381. 
origin  of  modern  symbols,  383. 
pragmatic  method  of  discussing,  383. 
principal  svmbols,  the  three,  of   the 

Church,  381. 
relation  of  symbolics  to  the  history  of 

doctrines,  382. 
symbol,  first  and  later  office  of,  380. 
Saynonvmes,  Greek,  of  the  Xew  Testament, 

173. 
Synthesis   of   religious   feeling   with    our 

other  faculties,  37. 
Syriac,  knowledge  of,  useful  to  the  theo- 
logian, 168. 
Systematic  and  historical  theology,  relative 

positions  of,  144. 
Systematic  Theology,  394. 

Teacher,  the : 

qualifications  of  the  religious,  44. 
religious  teacher,  the,  must  be  pene- 
trated by  religious  principle,  42. 
student  and  teacher,  relations  of,  55. 
Teachers : 

an  order  of.  necessary  to  the  culture 

of  mankin(',  20. 
not  an  isolated  oider  of  society,  19. 
order  of  teachers,  the,  highest  in  so- 
ciety, 18. 
Teaching  function,  the : 

superiority  of,  to  law  and    irt  illus- 
trated, 22. 
more  prominent  in  Protestantism  than 
in  Romanism,  23. 
Teaching,  relation  of,  to  art  and  legisla- 
tion, 19. 
Testaments,  the  Old  and  the  New : 
differences  in  the  scope  of,  157. 
Vol.  III. 
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Testaments,  the  Old  and  tiio  N'ew; 

relations  of,  151. 
Text,  a  pure,  indispensable,  208. 
Text-books,  elementary,  100. 
Texts,  the,  conditions  necessarv  for  proper, 

626. 
Thamcr,  Theobald,  the  Adhortatio  ol,  122. 
Theistic  method,  the,  in  Church  historv, 

305. 
Theologian,  the : 

a  knowledge  of  flialJi-f,  Syriac,  aufl 

Arabic  usefid  to,  168. 
Hebrew,  a  knowledge  of,  indispensa- 
ble to,  163. 
qualities   which   should  be  imitcd  in 

the,  61. 
relation  of  the  theologian   to  school 

and  Church,  5(». 
uses  of    mathematical   knowledge  to 

the,  7t>. 
obliged  to  give  attention  to  human 

matters,  62. 
personal  character  in,  necessity  of  a 

pure  and  well-endowed,  403. 
should   be    thoroughly   familiar   with 
the  Scriptures,  121. 
Theologians  and  practical  Church  teachers, 

how  distinguished,  46. 
Theologians,    scientific,    and    pastors    co- 
related.  46. 
Theologians,  testimonies  of  great,  108. 
Theologians,   the,  of  Saumur  and   Basle, 

125. 
Theological    doctrine,    philosophy   cannot 

originate,  81. 
Theological  empiricism,  12. 
Theological  Encyclopu'dia : 

both  general  and  special  aim  to  con- 
centrate the  mental  faculties,  8. 
definition  of,  7. 

demand  for  a  proper  science  of,  8. 
differs  from  the  Heal  Encyclopaidia, 

or  Dictionary,  9. 
German  Catholic  works  on,  137. 
history  and  literature  of,  118. 
history  of.  noticed,  8. 
in  Holland,  France,  Sweden,  England, 

and  America,  134. 
its  position,  7. 
missions  as  treated  in,  50. 
relation  of,  to  the  body  of  theological 

science  twofold,  !<•. 
separate  contiibutions  to,  138. 
Spener's  contributions  to,  126. 
treated  in  the  spirit  of  Hegeliaoisra, 
13.3. 
Theological  heads,  420. 
Theological  learning  rests  on  a  classical 

l)asis.  67. 
Theological  school,  the,  and  the  clergy,  46. 
Theological  Science : 

in  the  early  Christian  Church,  63. 
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Theological  Science : 

must  achieve  its  results  through  the 
Word,  14. 

true  method  of  making  it  practical, 
14. 
Theological  spirit  of  the  reformers,  99. 
Theological   student,   true   spirit   of   the, 

44. 
Theological  study  will  increase  faith,  108. 
Theological  tendencies : 

in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
lOo. 

in  the  early  Church,  98. 

in  the  Middle  Ages,  99. 

in  the  seventeenth  century,  100. 
Theological  thought,  bias  of,  98. 
Theologus,  the,  of  Andrew  Gerhard,  123. 
Theology : 

angelology  and  deraonology,  426. 

approached  by  many  with  false  ex- 
pectations, 107. 

as  a  positive  science,  58. 

as  a  practical  art,  (jl, 

as  related  to  the  preparatory  sciences, 
66. 

centurial  division  of,  wrong,  299. 

conditions  of  a  fully  developed  the- 
ology, 45. 

Danz's  division  of,  into   a   religious 
and  a  Churtlily  science,  14(>. 

departments  in  theology,  remote  be- 
ginning of,  405. 

departments  of   theology,   and   their 
relation  to  each  other,  1  o9. 

does  not  stand  or  fall  with  any  one 
system  of  philosophy,  83. 

great  influence  of  Herder  upon,  129. 

has  never  1  )een  al  ile  to  separate  itself 
from  [yliilosopliy,  78. 

historical  development,  62. 

historical  and  exegetical  theology,  re- 
lations of,  2()1. 

influence  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy 
on,  66. 

Middle  Age  sense  of  the  word,  63. 

Nossclt's  Introduction  to,  13(>. 

not    bound    to    any    one    philosophy, 
82. 

origin  of  formal   (,'lnistian  theology, 
64. 

origin  ^f  the  term,  62. 

premonitions  of  a  vocation  to,  18. 

relation  of  to  the  arts  and  general 
culture,  72. 

relations  of,  with  law  and  medicine, 
60. 

relations  of,  to  j)hiiosoi)liy,  74. 

religiou.s  element  of  a  doctrine  sliould 
be  prominent,  426. 

representatives  of  the  rectnit  theolo- 
gy, 102. 

the  Mvstic  tendency  in,  lol. 
Vol.  III. 


Theology,  Historical : 

worldly  motives  for  the  study  of,  not 
suttieient,  16. 

archieology,  388. 

doctrines,  history  of,  358. 

doctrinal  history,  province  of,  360. 

general  history,  elastic  treatment  of, 
necessary,  362. 

history  and  revelation,  problem  o^ 
360. 

missions,  literature  of,  356. 

missions,  history  of,  355. 
Theology,  Pastoral : 

biographies,  value  of  religious,  to  the 
student,  553. 

business  forms,  the  pastor  should 
have  acquaintance  with,  551. 

charities,  the  pastor  as  related  to, 
547. 

Christ  the  first  instructor  in,  553. 

congregation  as  a  whole,  relation  of 
the  pastor  to  the,  547. 

English  and  American  literature  of, 
554. 

Erasmus  Sarcerius,  the  fastorale  of, 
553. 

experience,  how  it  may  be  utilized  by 
the  ]iastoi-,  546. 

family,  relation  of  the  pastor  to  the, 
548. 

history  of,  553. 

indcfiniteness  of  the  term,  545. 

irreligious  masses,  jjroblem  of  reach- 
ing the,  548. 

literature  of  Pastoral  Theology,  536. 

method  of,  551. 

objects  of  ])astoral  theology,  544. 

pastor,  the,  the  head  of  the  congre- 
gation, 547. 

pastoral  duties  best  learned  from  ex- 
perience, 545. 

pastoral  duties  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, 546. 

pastorate,  aids  to  a  ])repaiati<)n  for 
the,  551. 

pedagogics  in  relation  to,  550. 

]ieople,  personal  relation  of  the  pastor 
to  tiic,  547. 

practical  sciences  auxiliary  to,  550. 

practical  training,  what  shall  be  done 
to  furnish  a,  552. 

preacher  distinguished  from  pastor 
l)y  Harms,  545. 

scientific  pursuits  among  the  clergy, 
best  means  of  preserving,  556. 

special  events — Marriage,  Uaptism, 
and  Death — position  of  the  pas- 
tor in  I'elation  to,  548. 

wasteful  occupations  of  pastors,  555. 
Theology,  IVactical: 

ail  modes  of  <livisi(>n  imf)ortant,  473. 

catechetical  metliods,  ISH. 
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Theology,  Practical : 

ciitL'flieties,  ISti. 

catcf^oriort  of,  478. 

clerical  life,  practical  side  of,  ilH. 

coMiplt'tcs  tlic  tlicoioj^ical  course,  474. 

(iefiniti(jn  of,  17-. 

former  restriction  of,  475. 

llarins's  scheme  of,  481. 

historical  basis,  of,  474, 

history  of,  482. 

homiletics,  51'.). 

literature  of,  484. 

litui'irics,  4itS. 

Marheiiieke's  distrihution  of,  480. 

method  of  treatment,  478. 

metliodoloi;v  of,  518. 

Moll's  method,  481. 

necessity  of  emphasis  on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  clerical  duties, 
477. 

rationalistic  teacliing  of,  483. 

Keformers,  works  of  the,  482. 

relation  of  the  preacher  to  practical 
theology  and  other  departments, 
478. 

Schweizer's  division  of,  480. 

scientific  character  of,  473. 

systems  of  Nitzsch  and  others,  479. 

universities,  Practical  Theology  in  the, 
483. 

worship,  forms  of,  and  their  relation 
to  art,  506. 

worship,    the    theory    of, — liturgies, 
498. 
Theology,  Systematic : 

anthropology,  427. 

apologetics,  4i>3. 

Calixtus  emancii)ated  ethics  from  dog- 
matics, 397. 

Christian  ethics  as  a  part  of,  453. 

Christianity  destined  to  develop  into 
a  svstem,  394. 

Christoiogy,  429. 

Christ's  work  the  basis  of  ethics, 
457. 

Church  and  the  sacraments,  the,  435. 

dogmatics,  391). 

dogmatics  and  ethics,  difference  be- 
tween, 397. 

dogmatics,  history  of,  442. 

dogmatic  interest,  predominance  of 
the,  39tj. 

dogmatics,  method  of,  420. 

dogmatics,  object  of,  395. 

ecclesiastical  dogmatics,  395. 

eschatology,  43(5. 

methodology  of,  468. 

orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  440. 

polemics  and  irenics,  413. 

soteriology,  431. 

theology,  meaning  of,  424. 

Trinity,  the,  and  predestination,  438. 
Vol.  ill. 


Theology  ami  Astronomy,  not  necessarily 

related,  71. 
Theology  and   Philosophy,  early  lelations 

■  of,  f,4. 
Theitlogy,  Pastoial : 
literature,  544. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  301. 
Threefold    sense    of   Scripture,    Origen'a, 

247. 
Tractarian  movement  in  the  United  States, 

KMl. 
Tractarian  movement,  the,  lOfi. 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the,  106. 
Training,  general,  must   precede  special, 

15. 
Tregelles,  basis  of  his  text,  217. 
Trinity  and  Predestination : 

salvation  not  dependent  on  subtleties, 

439. 
Trinity  less   emphasized  than  God's 
leiation  to  man,  439. 
Tubingen  School,  the : 

destructive  efforts  of,  284. 
elder,  the,  290. 
Tubingen  tendency  critics,  216. 

United   States,   the  Wesleyan   revival   in 

the,  10(i. 
Universities,  the  rise  of,  51. 
University,  the,  52. 
University  lecture  system,  the,  52. 
Utility  of  oral  discussion,  54. 

Value  of  Spcner's  work,  127. 
Vocation,  choice  of  the  theological,  15. 
Vocation  to  theology,  premonitions  of  a, 

18. 
Wesleyan,  revival,  the,  105. 

ill  the  United  States,  106. 
\Vesti)halia,  peace  of,  300. 
Wissenschaftskunde,  I-'.schenburg  the  first 

to  employ  the  title,  8. 
Wolf  opposed  l)y  the  Pietists,  75. 
WoU'cnbuttel    assault,   the,   on   historical 

Christianity,  05. 
WoIfenl)iittel  Fragnieiitist,  the,  276. 
Wolfian  philosophy,  influence  of,  on  The- 
ology, 65. 
Wolfian  school,  the : 

homiletical  writers,  542. 
Works,  a  mechanical  doing  of,  no„  relig- 
ion, 30. 
Worldly  motives  for  the  study  of  theolo 

gy  not  sufficient,  16. 
Worship  altogether  an  expression  of  the 
feelings,  40. 
architecture,    sacred,    as    related    to 

Protestant  worship,  509. 
Christian  worship  developed  from  the 

Jewish,  515. 
elements  of  worship,  500. 
eucharislic  element,  the,  506. 
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Worship : 

forms  of  worship  and  their  relation 

to  art,  506. 
music  in  uorsiiip,  509. 
opportuuitv  for  attending  pulilic  wor- 

sliij)  when  traveling  should  never 

be  neglected,  514. 
praj'er  and  singing,  508. 
service,  the  order  of,  508. 
Vol.  III. 


Worship : 

sermon,  place  of,  in  the,  50*7. 

singing  and  prayer,  5()8. 

theory  of  worship,  4!»8. 
Writing  both  profitable  and  improving,  55. 
Writings,  the  sacred,  acL-ess'Lle  to  all,  45. 

Zwingle  more  nearly  relatpd  to  rationalism 
than  Calvni,  'J9. 


THE    END. 


